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It is far too early to create a history or prehistory of what many are now calling “critical 
improvisation studies,” but we can point to some significant early irruptions. Properly 
speaking, the project that resulted in this two-volume Handbook began around the turn 
of the twenty-first century with an important early conference, “Improvising Across 
Borders: An Inter-Disciplinary Symposium on Improvised Music Traditions.” The 
conference, which took place in April 1999, was conceived by Dana Reason, then an 
innovation-minded graduate student in the Department of Music at the University of 
California, San Diego (UCSD), and produced in collaboration with her fellow graduate 
students Michael Dessen and Jason Robinson. The conference featured performances as 
well as paper presentations from both scholars and practitioners, and the call for papers 
welcomed proposals from 


musicologists, ethnomusicologists, and musicians, and also from scholars in other 
disciplines such as cultural studies, sociology, women’s studies, and literature. We 
are interested not only in performative notions of improvisation but also the cultural 
contexts that influence and shape improvised traditions. Possible topics include: cul- 
tural location with regard to cross-cultural trends in current music-making, the 
politics of reception, theorizing the social and political implications of improvised 
traditions, the role of gender and body, and the relationship of improvisation to cur- 
rent changes in music—or other—pedagogies.! 


In 2002, a trio of scholar-artists, also based in the University of California sys- 
tem, Adriene Jenik and George Lewis from UCSD and Susan Leigh Foster from 
UCLA, built on this earlier effort by co-convening a Residential Research Group 
at the University of California Humanities Research Institute with the title “Global 
Intentions: Improvisation in the Contemporary Performing Arts.” The co-conveners 
developed an introductory guiding narrative for the research project that declared an 
intent to focus on 


(1) how improvisation mediates cross-cultural, transnational and cyberspatial (inter) 
artistic exchanges that produce new conceptions of identity, history, and the body; 
(2) how improvisation functions as a key element in emerging postcolonial forms of 
aesthetics and cultural production; and (3) how improvisative production of mean- 
ing and knowledge provides models for new forms of social mobilization that fore- 
ground agency, personality, and difference. The group will ask questions concerning 
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how improvisation expresses notions of ethnicity, race, nation, class, and gender, as 
well as how improvisative works are seen as symbolizing history, memory, agency, 
difference, personal narrative, and self-determination.” 


The conveners observed that any practice for which such expansive claims could even be 
entertained, much less sustained, obviously deserved serious study. Their narrative also 
identified issues of power, authority, resistance, dominance and subalterity, the role of 
the individual in relation to the social, and models for social responsibility and action, as 
salient to the study of improvisation. Improvisation in the arts was seen to subvert hier- 
archies; challenge totalizing narratives; empower audiences; exemplify new (and quite 
often utopian) models of social, economic, and political relations; and in one memo- 
rable phrase, “overthrow the patriarchal organization of the art world, preparing fertile 
ground for a contestatory politics.” 

The research group discussions at UCHRI, which took place weekly over a three- 
month period, often manifested a distinct unease with then-dominant portrayals of 
improvisation, as well as with some of the scholarship that proceeded from those under- 
standings. In pursuing a critical review of the already substantial literature on the topic, 
the group gradually realized that the purview of a new kind of improvisation studies 
needed to range well beyond the arts. That discovery crucially informed the current 
project. 

In the first of this two-volume set, we hear from scholars examining topics in cog- 
nition, philosophy, anthropology, cultural history, critical theory, economics, classics, 
organization science, and mobility on stages of various kinds. We expect readers to jump 
across sections and volumes, so for both volumes, we have created a nonlinear order 
of chapters to foster surprise. We encourage readers to extend their engagement into 
Volume 2, which includes investigations into city planning, music, creativity, media, lit- 
erature, computing technologies, and theology. 

George E. Lewis and Benjamin Piekut 
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provided crucial proofreading and copyediting services; our gratitude goes to Samuel 
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and Mackenzie Pierce. We received invaluable support from the Edwin H. Case Chair in 
American Music at Columbia University. 

Our greatest thanks go to our authors, who matched their excitement for this proj- 
ect with commensurate patience and good humor. We also wish to thank the many 
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tion studies over the years, and who, like the contributors, humored us by maintaining 
straight faces when we repeatedly issued assurances of imminent publication. 
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GEORGE E. LEWIS AND BENJAMIN PIEKUT 


CULTURAL historian Andreas Huyssen has perceptively observed that Fluxus, an art 
movement that featured improvisation as a key element, was “an avant-garde born out 
of the spirit of music. ... [F]or the first time in the twentieth century, music played the 
leading part in an avant-garde movement that encompassed a variety of artistic media 
and strategies.”' We would like to venture that critical improvisation studies was born 
out of a similar spirit: music scholars and practitioner-scholars have taken important 
leadership roles in the field. Reflecting the pre-eminent position of music in discus- 
sions of improvisation in performance, critical improvisation studies draws substan- 
tially from musical experience. In his essay for this Handbook, ethnomusicologist Bruno 
Nettl, one of the pioneers of twentieth-century scholarship on improvisation, found it 
“surprising that the word ‘improvisation (or any of its synonyms) appears rarely, if ever, 
in the early literature of ethnomusicology, and the concept is virtually untouched by the 
early scholars in this field.” While acknowledging that music historians had been inter- 
ested in improvisation since at least the late nineteenth century, Nettl cites the work of 
Hungarian scholar Ernest Ferand as “the first attempt to synthesize the various kinds of 
improvisation in Western art music asa single concept”? 

Around the 1960s, ethnomusicologists began producing detailed case studies of 
musical improvisation, concentrating on jazz, Hindustani and Carnatic classical music, 
and Iranian (Persian) music—a particular focus of Nettl’s that formed the basis for his 
important article, “Thoughts on Improvisation: A Comparative Approach.”? Since the 
mid-1970s and moving into the 1980s, historical musicology’s increasing interest in 
improvisation has gone hand in hand with the field’s turn to cultural history, popular 
music studies, and the investigation of experimental music scenes, as expressed by the 
term “new musicology.’ William Kinderman’s work on Beethoven; Annette Richards 
and Kenneth Hamilton’s work on European Romanticism (a topic Dana Gooley extends 
in this Handbook); John Rink’s work in music theory on Heinrich Schenker; the work of 
Anna Maria Busse Berger, Julie Cumming, Peter Schubert, and Handbook contributor 
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Leo Treitler on medieval music; and the editors’ engagement with experimental music, 
sound art, and interactive technology constitute only a small part of musicology’s cur- 
rent engagement with improvisation studies.* 

Proceeding from the example of Fluxus, however, critical improvisation studies is 
creating an agenda in which the arts become part of a larger network tracing the entire 
human condition of improvisation. Critical improvisation studies has “exploded” in 
recent years, with a surge in interdisciplinary inquiry across many artistic and nomi- 
nally nonartistic fields; for this Handbook, we commissioned new articles from a sizable 
group of distinguished senior and emerging scholars representing a wide variety of dis- 
ciplines in the humanities, sciences, and the arts. 

One might look to musicology and ethnomusicology as among the earliest areas in 
which the study of improvisation might have gained traction, but we have evidence 
from Handbook essays by literary scholars Glyn Norton, Timothy Hampton, Angela 
Esterhammer, and Erik Simpson, as well as a recent edited volume by Timothy McGee, 
that serious scholarly and informed lay attention to improvisation’s effects and histo- 
ries, both within and outside of the arts, have been an integral part of world intellectual 
history since early in the Common Era.° For example, spontaneous oral composition 
has a very long history, appearing in the political arena well before the advent of the 
eighteenth-century Italian improvvisatori. One of the earliest focused critical works 
on improvisation, the first-century Institutio Oratoria of Quintilian, was forgotten for 
over a millennium until the sixteenth-century recrudescence of the theory and practice 
of extemporaneous rhetoric in Europe. A 1947 book by a Catholic nun, Sister Miriam 
Joseph's Shakespeare’ Use of the Arts of Language, neatly analyzes and classifies the vast 
number of rhetorical devices that Elizabethan schoolchildren of Shakespeare’s time 
were expected to learn to deploy in extemporaneous debate.° 

Thus, while recognizing the important historical role played by music in the practice 
of improvisation, it is entirely in keeping with this larger history of improvisation as an 
aspect of the broader human condition that our Handbook is intended to explore both 
artistic and non-artistic ways in which improvisation functions in culture. We therefore 
asked authors to take particular care to contextualize their work in dialogue with larger 
debates and histories in their own and other fields. 

We also decided to concentrate on theoretical, metatheoretical, critical, and histori- 
cal engagements with improvisation. We fully recognize that this focus tended to leave 
out other encounters with the topic, some of which have been influential and even pre- 
dominant, particularly in treatments of artistic practice. For instance, we decided not to 
feature (auto)ethnographies, analytical case studies, or treatments of particular tradi- 
tions, methods, practices, genres, or works. Also essentially absent here are some regu- 
larly recurring features of edited volumes on traditional artistic media (in particular, 
the performing arts), such as (auto)biographies, interviews, first-person narratives, and 
how-to discussions of practice. Finally, although some of our contributors discuss music 
pedagogy, we decided to forgo discussions of skill development, and/or working with 
children on musical improvisation.’ Although these kinds of writing on improvisation 
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have produced important texts for the field, we took the view that critical and theoretical 
approaches would best enable cross-disciplinary conversation. 


DEFINITIONS AND ISSUES 


Once upon a time (at least in musical scholarship), constructing a definition of improvi- 
sation seemed a relatively straightforward matter. The Oxford Dictionary of Music’s pithy 
definition was typical, framing improvisation as a performance conducted “according 
to the inventive whim of the moment, i.e. without a written or printed score, and not 
from memory.” These perspectives appeared to draw implicitly upon an ideologically 
driven dialectic between improvisation and composition, reflecting widespread conten- 
tion regarding not just the nature of improvisation, but its propriety as well. This debate 
dovetailed with improvisation’s fraught status in Western classical music history and 
culture, in which improvisation, particularly since the eighteenth century, was com- 
pared with the practice of composition, with clear prejudices in favor of the latter’s pre- 
sumed advantages of unity and coherence in musical utterance. 

The British experimental guitarist Derek Bailey's Improvisation: Its Nature and 
Practice in Music, one of the most widely cited books on the subject, simply avoids cre- 
ating a definition at all, preferring to describe cases in which improvisation—as Bailey 
understands it—works, in order to fulfill the remit of the book to divine its nature and 
practice. Similarly, this Handbook makes no explicit attempt to negotiate a single over- 
arching definition of improvisation. Rather, as we see it, the critical study of improvi- 
sation seeks to examine improvisations effects, interrogate its discourses, interpret 
narratives and histories related to it, discover implications of those narratives and histo- 
ries, and uncover its ideologies. 

Particularly before 1995, scholarly commentary on improvisation in the West was 
found largely in discussions of traditional artistic expressive media—most centrally, 
music, dance, theater, and their tributaries. Reflecting its status as the West’s preeminent 
improvised music, jazz received a large share of scholarly attention early on, both appre- 
ciative and disapprobative, from social scientists and philosophers in particular, includ- 
ing Alan Merriam, Howard S. Becker, and Theodor Adorno.” 

In dance, as Cynthia Novack, Melinda Tufnell, and Ann Cooper Albright have exten- 
sively documented, the emergence of contact improvisation in the 1970s was crucial to 
an emerging experimentalism. In theater, the first-person accounts and methodological 
interventions of Keith Johnstone were highly influential, while the work of Chicago's 
Second City scene looked back to the work of Konstantin Stanislavski and the sixteenth- 
century commedia dell'arte. The work of Handbook contributors Susan Leigh Foster, 
Amy Seham, Thomas DeFrantz, Danielle Goldman, and Anthea Kraut has opened up 
this area of scholarship with additional perspectives on issues of race, class, gender, and 
sexuality.!° 
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All three media attracted the attention of specialists in wellbeing and pedagogy—such 
as Emile Jaques-Dalcroze, Fritz Hegi, Tony Wigram, and Patricia Shehan Campbell— 
who developed therapies based in improvisation." The issues in this literature are 
well summarized and extended in the Handbook article by Raymond MacDonald and 
Graeme Wilson. Psychological, psychiatric, and psychoanalytic strategies employed 
improvisation as well, as in work by John Byng-Hall on family counseling.” 

A large number of key themes resonate throughout much earlier commentary. 
However, most of them can be taxonomized under a number of master tropes, the first 
of which concerns a certain reluctance actually to use the term improvisation in discus- 
sions of the practice. As a 2002 research proposal by Susan Foster, Adriene Jenik, and 
George E. Lewis noted, in art and music histories and criticism, “improvisative prac- 
tices were often erased, masked, or otherwise discussed without reference to the term. 
Substitutions such as ‘happening; ‘action; and ‘intuition’ often masked the presence of 
improvisation.”? Even one of the most frequently cited texts among later generations 
in improvisation studies, sociologist Erving Goffman’s 1959 The Presentation of Self in 
Everyday Life, never invokes the term." 

Related to the trope of masking is the trope of neglect, a point made by Nettl in the title 
of the introduction to his 1998 co-edited volume, In The Course of Performance: “An Art 
Neglected in Scholarship’ This trope tends to animate first-generation new improvisation 
studies; thus, in compensation for the massive Western cultural investment in neglect, 
dismissal, parody, and general opposition to improvisation amid which their work was 
appearing, later scholars often (over)valorized the practice. For instance, as David Gere 
noted in a 2003 collection of essays on dance improvisation, “To improvise, it is held, is 
to engage in aimless, even talentless, noodling” Gere provides his own riposte, averring 
that “improvisation is by its very nature among the most rigorous of human endeavors.”!® 

Indeed, writers have emphasized that exhibitions of mastery and virtuosity compose 
part of the pleasure of improvisation. Domenico Pietropaolo identifies this as a preoc- 
cupation of long standing, to be found not only in musical genres, but also in the tra- 
dition of medieval rhetoric and its forebears in Greek and Roman oratory: “[A] great 
legacy of the second sophistic with its celebrated emphasis on virtuosity, improvisation 
was for medieval rhetoric a skill to be mastered after long hours of practice.””” 

Another trope that appears frequently concerns a binary opposition between process 
and product. An influential 1989 article by sociologist Alan Durant, “Improvisation in 
the Political Economy of Music,’ maintains that the experimental improvised music that 
emerged in the United States and especially in Europe in the mid-1960s “foregrounds— 
in its practice as well as in its name—the relationship between the product of perfor- 
mance (the musical ‘text?) and the process through which that product comes into 
being.”!® Particularly in music, it is frequently asserted that improvisers are more inter- 
ested in the process of creation than in its products. In the influential formulation of 
Ted Gioia, this renders artistic improvisation (and jazz improvisation in particular) an 
“imperfect” art, governed by an “aesthetic of imperfection.” 

For Andy Hamilton, writing in 2000, “Gioia’s point about the ‘haphazard art’ was 
that improvisation fails more often than art music; not that it always fails.” Hamilton's 
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formulation reminds us that the process-product opposition inevitably becomes 
mapped onto the improvisation-composition binary in Western music scholarship, as 
well as the great divide between low and high culture that is now so regularly bridged. 
His essay is one of many that invoke the process-product discussion as a way of open- 
ing the door to discussions of whether improvised music meets the criteria of the work 
concept in Western music. 

Anticipating the 1990s work of ethnomusicologist Paul Berliner on jazz, Berliner, archi- 
tectural designer Charles Jencks’s 1972 book Adhocism: The Case for Improvisation used the 
term improvisation as a trope for a process of “using an available system or dealing with an 
existing situation in a new way to solve a problem?” Jencks declared that the principle/ 
practice of adhocism was observable in and applicable to “many human endeavours,” an 
observation also made by philosopher Gilbert Ryle, writing in 1976. In one of his last essays, 
titled simply “Improvisation,” Ryle intimates that “I shall soon be reminding you of some 
of the familiar and unaugust sorts of improvisations which, just qua thinking beings, we all 
essay every day of the week, indeed in every hour of the waking day.””! Even if we may admit 
that, on some level, not all of our activities are improvised, the line between improvised and 
nonimprovised activities may not be as bright as we suppose, and it may well be that it is the 
non-improvised event that stands out as an anomalous event in the flow of everyday life. 
For example, in his influential book, The Improvisation of Musical Dialogue, philosopher- 
theologian and Handbook contributor Bruce Ellis Benson identifies several improvisative 
moments within the nominally non-improvised activity of music composition.”” 

Ryle’s essay invokes the quotidian and transposes the language of adhocism to a near- 
universal register that sounds a lot like “using an available system or dealing with an 
existing situation in a new way”: 


I want now to go further and to show that . . . to be thinking what he is here and now 
up against, he must both be trying to adjust himself to just this present once-only sit- 
uation and in doing this to be applying lessons already learned. There must be in his 
response a union of some Ad Hockery with some know-how. If the normal human 
is not at once improvising and improvising warily, he is not engaging his somewhat 
trained wits in some momentarily live issue, but perhaps acting from sheer unthink- 
ing habit. So thinking, I now declare quite generally, is, at the least, the engaging of 
partly trained wits in a partly fresh situation. It is the pitting of an acquired compe- 
tence or skill against an unprogrammed opportunity, obstacle or hazard. It is a bit 
like putting some new wine into old bottles.” 


Remarkably, Ryle’s essay does not mention music at all, an omission that could well be 
strategic rather than unmindful. After all, had philosophers of music of his day wanted 
to think about improvisation, numerous examples were on offer, but other than the work 
of Vladimir Jankélévitch and Philip Alperson, the philosophy of music offered little 
where improvisation was concerned.” In this Handbook, Alperson directly confronts 
this near-erasure, while Gary Peters, whose 2009 book, The Philosophy of Improvisation, 
constitutes a new departure in the field, explores the relation between improvisation and 
Edmund Husserl’s ideas on time-consciousness.”° 
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One area that could be taken up by scholars working on the aesthetics of improvisa- 
tion is the relation between an aesthetics of perfection/imperfection and issues of moral 
perfectionism taken up by philosophers working largely outside of music but with sig- 
nificant musical interests, such as Stanley Cavell. Arnold I. Davidson’s Handbook essay 
addresses moral perfectionism and improvisation, relating it to Pierre Hadot’s ideas on 
the spiritual exercises conceived by philosophers of antiquity as a means toward trans- 
formation of the self, and taking as his example the music of Sonny Rollins. For Hadot, 


Attention (prosoche) is the fundamental Stoic spiritual attitude. It is a continuous vig- 
ilance and presence of mind, self-consciousness which never sleeps, and a constant 
tension of the spirit. Thanks to this attitude, the philosopher is fully aware of what he 
does at each instant, and he wills his actions fully... . We could also define this atti- 
tude as “concentration on the present moment.’ . .. Attention (prosoche) allows us to 
respond immediately to events, as if they were questions asked of us all of a sudden.”° 


Samuel Wells’s essay for the Handbook approaches ethics from an ecclesiastical per- 
spective that invokes improvisational theater. Other philosophers engage improvisa- 
tion without often invoking aesthetics or artistic examples, such as Martha Nussbaum 
and Barbara Herman's writing on moral improvisation and situational ethics, as well as 
J. David Velleman’s work on collective intentions,” an issue that Garry Hagberg’s article 
in this Handbook takes up in detail.”* 

Issues of identity have been strongly connected with discussions of musical improvisa- 
tion through such putatively African American cultural tropes as signifying, storytelling 
and narrative, personal voice, and individuality within an aggregate.”° The emergence of 
jazz studies as an important academic discipline has attracted both senior and emerging 
scholars in film, literature, history, social science, and cultural studies, as well as music, 
generating a set of new questions around jazz that are explored in edited volumes by 
Daniel Fischlin and Ajay Heble, Robert G. O’Meally, Brent Hayes Edwards, Farah Jasmine 
Griffin, Sherrie Tucker, and many others.*° As a field, literary studies has made significant 
contributions to jazz and improvisation studies, and this is reflected in Handbook articles 
by Walton Muyumba, Patricia Ryan, Hazel Smith, Sara Villa, and Rob Wallace. 

Particularly in earlier jazz studies literature, the identity of the artist was often deemed 
homologous with the musical results, a relationship that Gioia has forcefully asserted: 


Indeed, only a particular type of temperament would be attracted to an art form 
which values spur-of-the-moment decisions over carefully considered choices, 
which prefers the haphazard to the premeditated, which views unpredictability as 
a virtue and sees cool-headed calculation as a vice. If Mingus, Monk, Young, and 
Parker had been predictable and dependable individuals, it seems unlikely that their 
music could have remained unpredictable and innovative.»! 


It is but a short step from an assumption of this nature to the invocation of notions of 
genius and self-expression, as Edgar Landgraf, one of the most wide-ranging among 
recent improvisation theorists, points out: 
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Instead of challenging the aesthetic tradition whose concepts fail to account for the 
specificities of this improvisational art form, Gioia propagates an understanding of 
jazz in terms of nineteenth-century aesthetics of genius that asks us to ignore this art 


form's “imperfections” and appreciate improvisation as “the purest expression pos- 
sible of the artist’s emotions and feelings.” 


Homologies between musical improvisative practice and sociopolitical expression 
were given powerful voice in LeRoi Jones’s 1963 book, Blues People.*? Around the same 
time, the phenomenological sociology of Alfred Schutz, in his well-known 1964 essay, 
“Making Music Together,’ asserted that “a study of the social relationships connected 
with the musical process may lead to some insights valid for many other forms of social 
intercourse.”*4 Anthropologist John Szwed noted that 


The esthetics of jazz demand that a musician play with complete originality, with an 
assertion of his own musical individuality... . At the same time jazz requires that 
musicians be able to merge their unique voices in the totalizing, collective improvi- 
sations of polyphony and heterophony. The implications of this esthetic are profound 
and more than vaguely threatening, for no political system has yet been devised with 
social principles which reward maximal individualism within the frame work of 
spontaneous egalitarian interaction.» 


In this way, improvisation is also frequently symbolically endowed with the potential for 
the overthrow of hierarchical practices. A contrary turn in this discussion is provided 
by political theorist Yves Citton’s invocation of improvisation’s “diagonality in relation 
to the traditional parameters of vertical domination and horizontal equality: its (funda- 
mentally political) challenge is to devise collective forms of agency which articulate the 
outstanding power of the participating singularities with the principle of equal respect 
necessary to find non-oppressive strength in numbers.”** In his Handbook article, Citton 
notices that Bruno Latour’s declaration, “I nia pas de monde commun; il faut le com- 
poser” can easily be redirected toward a view of an improvised common world in which, 
following fellow contributor Daniel Belgrad, a “culture of spontaneity” exercises strong 
sociopolitical effects.*” 

In any case, as pointed out by both Stephen Greenblatt and Tzvetan Todorov, improvi- 
sation can easily support imperial ideologies.** Greenblatt and Todorov see in improvi- 
sation a practice vital to the European conquest of the New World, in particular via what 
the former calls “the ability to both capitalize on the unforeseen and transform given 
materials into one’s own scenario.” Greenblatt calls this ability “opportunistic,” a term 
that speaks to the oft-invoked foregrounding of attention and awareness in discussions 
of improvisation but without ceding to the practice any kind of moral high ground. 

The mobile, improvisatory sensibility that Greenblatt identifies in imperial conquest 
(and the machinations of Iago) also marks epochal change: the sensibility, according 
to Greenblatt, emerges with the early modern period. We can identify a similar peri- 
odizing turn in Michel Foucault’s late fascination with Kant’s essay on Aufklérung 
and the specific qualities of modernity, which Foucault understood to be a kind of 
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improvisational attitude or ethos toward the self, its contemporary moment, and its his- 
torical contingency—in short, a “mode of reflective relation to the present”*? Although 
he does not use the term improvisation, Foucault adopts many of its key characteristics 
in his description of the modern ethos, which is one of continual performance and test- 
ing of the self as an “object of a complex and difficult elaboration.”*® 

The point of this experimental historico-critical attitude, for Foucault, is “both to grasp 
the points where change is possible and desirable, and to determine the precise form this 
change should take.”*! The critic therefore attempts to convert states of domination, in 
which power relations are frozen or blocked, into mobile sites for the conscious practice of 
freedom.” The philosopher’s employment of improvisational language (experimentation, 
adaptation, reflection on the present, mobility) in relation to considerations of freedom 
in his final years was not a coincidence—as many authors have noted, including Ali Jihad 
Racy in this Handbook, improvisation is frequently represented as symbolic of freedom 
and liberation. At the same time, however, moderating this image of improvisation as an 
engine for change is the binary opposition of freedom/structure (or freedom/constraint), 
routinely invoked in response to portrayals of musical “free improvisation.” 

In these invocations, improvisation must always be entirely unfettered, leading the 
analyst to develop fettered alternatives in the form of “regulated, “constrained, or 
“structured” improvisation. For example, in her 2004 book Undoing Gender, Judith 
Butler presents a model of how constraint is encountered in social interaction: 


If gender is a kind of a doing, an incessant activity performed, in part, without one’s 
knowing and without one’s willing, it is not for that reason automatic or mechani- 
cal. On the contrary, it is a practice of improvisation within a scene of constraint. 
Moreover, one does not “do” one’s gender alone. One is always “doing” with or for 
another, even if the other is only imaginary. What I call my “own” gender appears 
perhaps at times as something that I author or, indeed, own. But the terms that make 
up one’s own gender are, from the start, outside oneself, beyond oneself in a social- 
ity that has no single author (and that radically contests the notion of authorship 
itself).” 


On this view, the primary constraints on human freedom lie in the social encounter 
with multiple agents, mediated as they may be through convention, language, tradition, 
or idiom. 

Often enough, discussions of constraint turn from the simple presumption of their 
presence in any situation to a further assertion of a fundamental need for constraint as a 
precondition for a “successful” improvisation, an assertion that can appear surprisingly 
bereft of corroboration. For example, in his 1964 book on the anthropology of music, 
Alan Merriam admitted, “While it is clear that there must always be limits imposed 
upon improvisation, we do not know what these limits are.’*4 Perceptions of conceptual 
rigidity in the frequent mapping of the freedom/structure binary onto low/high culture 
oppositions, as well as the improvisation-composition binary (which Merriam adopted 
in his book), have prompted more nuanced approaches based in theories of mediation, 
such as in the recent work of Georgina Born.* 
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In any event, attempts to elucidate the nature of constraint have suffered from a 
discourse that frames constraints as somehow outside of the system of improvisative 
production itself. Sociologist of science Andrew Pickering saw this discourse as “the 
language of the prison: constraints are always there, just like the walls of the prison, even 
though we only bump into them occasionally (and can learn not to bump into them at 
all)”4° Against this static, essentialist model, Pickering substitutes a related but more 
flexible notion of resistance: 


In the real-time analysis of practice, one has to see resistance as genuinely emergent 
in time, as a block arising in practice to this or that passage of goal-oriented practice. 
Thus, though resistance and constraint have an evident conceptual affinity, they are, 
as it were, perpendicular to one another in time: constraint is synchronic, antedat- 
ing practice and enduring through it, while resistance is diachronic, constitutively 
indexed by time. Furthermore, while constraint resides in a distinctively human 
realm, resistance, as I have stressed, exists only in the crosscutting of the realms of 
human and material agency.*” 


Another frequently encountered trope of the constraints on improvisation involves 
the notion of a knowledge base from which improvisers are said to draw. In music this 
can involve larger questions of an idiom, genre, or cultural milieu that grounds musi- 
cal expression—in Derrida’s formulation, “the logic that ties repetition to alterity:’4% In 
his 1978 book Derek Bailey advanced the now-influential yet still theoretically rocky 
opposition between idiomatic and non-idiomatic music,” and analogously, sociologist 
Pierre Bourdieu’s 1977 book Outline of a Theory of Practice asserted that improvisation 
in social life draws from a habitus that forecloses the possibility of “unpredictable nov- 
elty” Bourdieu’s notion of the habitus, worked out with and against his ethnography of 
rural Berber kinship practices, critiques the romantic notion of unmediated spontane- 
ity. He discovers a “durably installed generative principle of regulated improvisations.”>° 
For Bourdieu, the habitus exists (again) within a recursive logic, both producing and 
being produced through praxis. Each individual agent, acting without objectively struc- 
tured correlation with others, “wittingly or unwittingly, willy nilly, is a producer and 
reproducer of objective meaning.””! Those who produce these actions manifest a kind of 
“intentionless invention” 

More routinely offered than this early irruption of the notion of emergence is the idea 
of improvisation as a process of concatenation and recombination. Ethnomusicologist 
Paul Berliner’s 1994 book on improvisation in jazz described the practice as “reworking 
precomposed material and designs in relation to unanticipated ideas conceived, shaped, 
and transformed under the special conditions of performance.”*? Often these materials 
were portrayed in jazz parlance as “licks”—stock, memorized phrases (or as the saxo- 
phonist Eddie Harris called them in his book-length compilation, “cliché capers”)—that 
the players concatenate to produce the music.°4 Cognitive psychologist Philip Johnson- 
Laird terms this (somewhat dismissively) the “motif theory;>° and points out the the- 
ory’s inability to account for change and novelty. Organizational scientists Kathleen 


McGinn and Angela Keros, on the other hand, had no trouble asserting in a 2002 paper 
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that, “improvisations are inherently both active and interactive and contain both famil- 
iar moves and unique approaches.”*° 

Though distinct, motif theory is commonly linked to the notion of the referent or 
model to which improvising musicians take recourse*’ and to the most widely refer- 
enced of all early knowledge-base theories, Albert Lord’s 1960 book, The Singer of 
Tales. Milman Parry’s pioneering discovery of recurring formulas in Homeric verse, 
combined with the fieldwork on Serbo-Croatian oral improvising poets conducted by 
Parry and his student Lord in the 1930s, uncovered major structural analogues between 
that poetry and Homeric verse, leading to the development of the now influential oral- 
formulaic theory.°* However, Parry was ambivalent about calling Homer himself an oral 
poet, and possibly reprising the trope of masking, Lord was wary of conflating oral com- 
position with improvisation.°? Both of these cautions, as Angela Esterhammer shows in 
this volume and other writings, had been thrown to the winds by nineteenth-century 
commentators.©° Theodor Adorno’ anti-jazz polemics again raised the topic of formu- 
las in the middle of the twentieth century, but in the context of his critique ofa capitalist 
“culture industry” that only offered pseudo-individualized performances, standardiza- 
tion, and feigned authenticity.*! 

Psychologist R. Keith Sawyer’s wide-ranging and influential work on improvisation, 
pedagogy, music, and theater is crucially informed by his work as a jazz pianist. Sawyer 
rethinks the notion of the “knowledge base,” this time in terms of higher-level cultural 
references rather than individual formulas: 


It’s difficult for casual audiences to believe that improvisers do not draw on material 
that has been at least partially worked up in rehearsal, but I’ve performed with many 
improv groups repeatedly—and attended rehearsals—and I have never seen even a 
single line used twice. However, all groups draw on culturally shared emblems and 
stereotypes, which in some sense are “preexisting structures.” 


As might be expected, the nature of improvisative temporality became a major point of 
commentary. An influential formulation in art music distinguishes between aleatoric or 
indeterminate modes of expression and the improvisative. One well-expressed theoreti- 
cal binary opposition is found in a 1971 essay by French musicologist Célestin Deliége, 
but in the United States the issue is best known through the writings of composer John 
Cage. 

Reflecting reaction to the composition-improvisation binary, musical improvisa- 
tion is frequently characterized as “real-time composition,’ “instant composition, and 
the like. Most frequently, however, artistic improvisation is portrayed as an immediate 
(and even unmediated), spontaneous, intuitive creation in real time that bears signifi- 
cant analogues to everyday experience. As dance theorist Cynthia Novack portrayed the 
expectations generated by contact improvisation, 


The experience of the movement style and improvisational process itself were thought 
to teach people how to live (to trust, to be spontaneous and “free, to “center” oneself, 
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and to “go with the flow”), just as the mobile, communal living situations of the young, 
middle-class participants provided the setting and values which nourished this form. 
Dancers and audiences saw contact improvisation as, to use Clifford Geertz’s phrase, 
a “model of” and a “model for” an egalitarian, spontaneous way of life. 


Here, the role played by memory and history becomes a particularly thorny issue. In 
a complex contradiction, improvisation is viewed as iterative and repetition-oriented, 
habit-based, and essentially unrepeatable—all at once. The presumed ephemerality of 
improvisative products became provisionally forestalled via sound recording technolo- 
gies, and yet the emergence of these technologies also led to novel formulations of the 
iterability/alterity binary in comparisons between the ontology of a real-time improvi- 
sation and its recorded version. 

Another dimension of musical improvisation, this time of an aesthetic nature, 
is the expectation that a good improvisation be, as Bailey wrote, “a celebration of the 
moment.” The best improvisation will be unique, avoid stagnation and the common- 
place, and constantly display or embody innovation, originality (albeit via recombi- 
nation of existing elements), novelty, freshness, and surprise. The improvisation must 
also take risks, which come in at least two flavors. Dance theorist Curtis L. Carter main- 
tained that “improvisation as a form of performance runs the risk of falling into habitual 
repetitive patterns that may become stale for both performers and viewers.”® The other 
kind of risk, as expressed by philosopher David Davies, draws upon the composition- 
improvisation opposition, in that an improviser is “creating a musical structure without 
the resources for revision available to the composer.” 

In his discussion of key issues and ideologies surrounding ethnomusicological inter- 
pretations of musical improvisation, Stephen Blum writes, “We are not likely to speak 
of improvisation unless we believe that participants in an event, however they are moti- 
vated, share a sense that something unique is happening in their presence at the moment 
of performance.” However, improvisation can take place on much larger time scales 
than “the moment, and with much larger forces, such as the long-term coping strategies 
that anthropologist Paul Richards discussed in his Handbook essay on farming com- 
munities in Sierra Leone, where shifting rice cultivation requires dynamic analysis and 
response in real—if extended—time to changing natural and social conditions. A num- 
ber of improvisative methods are deployed that must also change dynamically, and an 
extensive knowledge base is one result. 

Before concluding an overview of this nature, one would need to consider the fre- 
quently invoked metaphorical relation between music and spoken language. Johnson- 
Laird’s description presents the fundamental idea: 


If you are not an improvising musician, then the best analogy to improvisation is 
your spontaneous speech. If you ask yourself how you are able to speak a sequence 
of English sentences that make sense, then you will find that you are consciously 
aware of only the tip of the process. That is why the discipline of psycholinguistics 
exists: psychologists need to answer this question too. 
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Linguist Francois Grosjean also maintains that spontaneous language production 
shares important features with music improvisation, including recourse to knowledge 
bases. Most directly, Grosjean asserts that “spontaneous language production is a form 
of improvisation.” Extending this insight, Sawyer finds that everyday conversation is 
“both improvised and collaborative.” 


[Most everyday conversation is improvisational—no one joins a conversation with a 
written script, and participants generally cannot predict where the conversation will 
go. Everyday conversation is also collaborative, because no single person controls or 
directs a conversation; instead, the direction of its flow is collectively determined, by 
all of the participants’ contributions. This view of conversation as both improvised 
and collaborative will be my starting point, leading me into a discussion of several 
key characteristics of group improvisation, characteristics that I will argue apply 
equally to both verbal and musical improvisation.”! 


For Sawyer, the key characteristics of improvisation include 


¢ Unpredictable outcome, rather than a scripted, known endpoint; 

¢ Moment-to-moment contingency: the next dialogue turn depends on the one just 
before; 

¢ Open to collaboration; 

« Anoral performance, not a written product; 

« Embedded in the social context of the performance.” 

In Sawyer’s work, these features come together to describe a phenomenon of “collab- 

orative emergence.” In a 2003 book on the topic, he presents an ethnographic study of 

improvisational theater in early 1990s Chicago that explores how conversations work, 

using analytic techniques developed for the study of everyday conversation. The result, 

in Sawyer’s terms, presents a challenge to traditional “individualist” psychological 

methods.” 

Ingrid Monson’s 1996 book, Saying Something: Jazz Improvisation and Interaction, 
provides an important perspective on the ongoing metaphor of music-as-language 
by situating jazz improvisation as a kind of conversation taking place in the context 
of African American cultural styles.“ The work draws upon the linguistics of Michael 
Silverstein, for whom an everyday conversation amounts to an “improvisational perfor- 
mance of culture” in which “an interactional text ... is a structure-in-realtime of orga- 
nized, segmentable, and recognizable event-units of the order of social organizational 
regularity... . [S]ocial action in event-realtime has the capacity to be causally effective 
in the universe of identities as a basis for relationships and further social action””” 

What emerges from this extended, yet necessarily incomplete, discussion of issues is 
the futility of drawing boundaries around the critical study of improvisation. Rather, in 
this project, we defer definitions in order to allow the scholarly conversation to wander 
into unforeseen areas. Our intent is to place scholars in virtual dialogue, where the total- 
ity of the compendium itself formulates an articulated, emergent, yet unbounded set of 
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issues, drawn from multiple fields and thereby moving beyond the preoccupations of 
any one. 


IMPROVISATION AS A Way OF LIFE 


‘The view of artistic improvisation as symbolizing social and political formations was 
dear to many authors in an earlier moment of improvisation studies. Newer critical 
engagements with the practice tended to turn this view on its head, finding that social 
and political formations themselves improvise and that improvisation not only enacts 
such formations directly but also is fundamentally constitutive of them. This turn allows 
the new critical improvisation studies to free itself from musical and artistic models 
while encouraging novel theoretical models of musical improvisation that can invoke 
the social in a higher register. 

The kinds of theorizations found in abundance in this Handbook tend to feel com- 
fortable invoking the term improvisation without either special pleadings or the earlier 
problematizations and maskings. This is in part because important new discussions of 
improvisation are taking place across a large range of fields: anthropology and sociology; 
organizational, political, cognitive, and computer science; economics, theology, neuro- 
science, and psychology; philosophy, cultural studies, and literary theory; gender and 
sexuality studies; architecture and urban planning; education; and many others. In work- 
ing with the contributors for this Handbook, we realized early on that scholars working in 
these areas did not necessarily situate their work in dialogue with the tropes identified in 
the previous section of this Introduction, and often had little or no investment in musical 
histories and ideologies, such as the cherished opposition between improvisation and 
composition. For instance, McGinn and Keros sought to “define an improvisation in the 
context of a negotiation as a coherent sequence of relational, informational, and proce- 
dural actions and responses created, chosen, and carried out by the parties during the 
social interaction””* The prosaic and provisional nature of this definition, in expanding 
the frame of reference beyond the artistic, places considerable pressure on ideologies that 
impose upon the concept of improvisation the special sense of creative autonomy and 
uniqueness that so many commentators on music portrayed as fundamental. 

Nonetheless, musical improvisation continues to play an important role as a model 
for how various fields of scholarship pursue the identification and theorization of 
improvisative structure and function in human endeavor more generally. For instance, 
in 1998 the influential journal Organization Science devoted an entire issue to the pos- 
sibilities of conceptually migrating concepts from improvisation toward theories and 
practices of business management. The issue, which was later published in book form, 
was one outcome of a 1995 symposium held in Vancouver, Canada, “Jazz as a Metaphor 
for Organizing in the 21st Century.’ The conference included performances by noted 
Canadian jazz musicians as well as organization scholars such as Frank Barrett, an 
accomplished pianist. 
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The title of the issue’s introduction, “The Organization Science Jazz Festival: 
Improvisation as a Metaphor for Organizing,’ playfully cast individual articles as perfor- 
mances on a festival. Influenced by Berliner’s Thinking in Jazz, contributions by Barrett, 
Karl Weick, and Mary Jo Hatch spurred the field’s now influential “jazz metaphor” for 
reconceiving interaction and creativity in business and management interactions. This 
metaphor provides one route toward thinking of improvisation in ways that could be 
applied to both artistic and nonartistic exchanges.’” 

Around this same time, Claudio Ciborra, whose work combined organizational the- 
ory and information systems theory, published another influential book, The Labyrinths 
of Information: Challenging the Wisdom of Systems, in which he introduced notions of 
bricolage and what he called “drift” in his work on improvisation in management sys- 
tems and their associated technologies, including his early studies of the Internet. In 
Ciborra’s words, 


Drifting describes a slight, or sometimes significant, shift of the role and function 
in concrete situations of usage, compared to the planned, pre-defined, and assigned 
objectives and requirements that the technology is called upon to perform (irrespec- 
tive of who plans or defines them, whether they are users, sponsors, specialists, ven- 
dors, or consultants).”8 


For Ciborra, drifting in the life of technological systems takes place in two related arenas: 


the openness of the technology, its plasticity in response to the re-inventions car- 
ried out by users and specialists, who gradually learn to discover and exploit fea- 
tures, affordances, and potentialities of systems. On the other hand, there is the sheer 
unfolding of the actors’ being-in-the-workflow and the continuous stream of inter- 
ventions, tinkering, and improvisations that colour perceptions of the entire system 
life cycle.” 


The encounter between freedom and structure ostensibly played out in musical 
improvisation also becomes connected with notions of planning. What is frequently 
heard is that the best improvisations are unscripted and unplanned, appearing with little 
or no preconceptions or premeditation, and/or drawing upon intuition and the uncon- 
scious mind. Hamilton quotes trumpeter-composer Wadada Leo Smith to the effect 
that “at its highest level, improvisation [is] created entirely within the improviser at the 
moment of improvisation without any prior structuring”®° 

As it happens, both Ciborra’s work and the improvisative approach to organization and 
management theory more generally do call into question the efficacy of traditional mod- 
els and practices of planning. A 1999 Ciborra article contrasts planning-oriented views 
of organization, such as the work of Allan Newell, Herbert Simon, and the artificial intel- 
ligence research of Terry Winograd, with research that he sees as more compatible with 
real-time choice and memory processes, such as the social theory of Anthony Giddens, the 
sociology of Alfred Schutz, and the philosophy of Edmund Husserl. While the discourse 
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of rules and constraints is never far from a discussion of improvisation, Ciborra’s conclu- 
sion is that “ordinary decisions on markets and in hierarchies are de facto improvised, no 
matter how rules and norms are supposed to guide and constrain behavior.”®! 

Research in ethnomethodology has exercised significant impact on improvisation 
studies. Tamotsu Shibutani’s 1966 book Improvised News anticipated actor-network 
theory in its investigation of the circulation of rumor, an outgrowth of his experience in 
a Japanese American detention camp during World War II. “If enough news is not avail- 
able to meet the problematic situation,” Shibutani wrote, “a definition must be impro- 
vised. Rumor is the collective transaction in which such improvisation occurs.”®? 

Like Ciborra, later generations of computer science theorists working on interactive 
systems design, such as Paul Dourish and Philip Agre, also draw upon ethnomethodol- 
ogy. Dourish’s interpretation of the ideas of Harold Garfinkel maintains that “work is not 


so much ‘performed’ as achieved through improvisation and local decision-making.”® 


The ethnomethodological view emphasises the way in which social action is not 
achieved through the execution of pre-conceived plans or models of behaviour, but 
instead is improvised moment-to-moment, according to the particulars of the situa- 
tion. The sequential structure of behaviour is locally organised, and is situated in the 
context of particular settings and times.*4 


Agre’s late-1990s work is critical of the notion of planning as intrinsic to the operation 
of a real-time, real-world, situated computational system. For Agre, a central question 
concerns how 


human activity can take account of the boundless variety of large and small contin- 
gencies that affect our everyday undertakings while still exhibiting an overall order- 
liness and coherence and remaining generally routine? In other words, how can 
flexible adaptation to specific situations be reconciled with the routine organization 
of activity?® 


Agre maintains that 


Schemes that rely on the construction of plans for execution will operate poorly in 
a complicated or unpredictable world such as the world of everyday life. In such a 
world it will not be feasible to construct plans very far in advance; moreover, it will 
routinely be necessary to abort the execution of plans that begin to go awry. If con- 
tingency really is a central feature of the world of everyday life, computational ideas 
about action will need to be rethought.*® 


Asserting that “when future states of the world are genuinely uncertain, detailed plan 
construction is probably a waste of time;’®” Agre concludes that 


activity in worlds of realistic complexity is inherently a matter of improvisation. By 
“inherently” I mean that this is a necessary result, a property of the universe and not 
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simply of a particular species of organism or a particular type of device. In particu- 
lar, it is a computational result, one inherent in the physical realization of complex 
things.*® 


Agre’s use of improvisation as a computational metaphor brings him to a definition of 
improvisation that focuses less on materials, as with Berliner’s notion of recombina- 
tion, than on an interactionist dynamics of decision making. Agre proposes a view of 
improvisation as “a running argument in which an agent decides what to do by conduct- 
ing a continually updated argument among various alternatives,” where “individuals 
continually choose among options presented by the world around them. Action is not 
realized fantasy but engagement with reality. In particular, thought and action are not 
alternated in great dollops as on the planning view but are bound into a single, continu- 
ous phenomenon.”®? 

‘The relationship of improvisation to planning has been explored at the level of man- 
agement of software projects, particularly the emerging “agile project management” 
(APM) model. Stephen Leybourne sees agile models moving away from “plan-then 
execute” paradigms toward a multistage model: “envision, speculate, explore, adapt, and 
close.”? “If the known attributes of APM are mapped onto these accepted and empiri- 
cally derived constructs of improvisational working,” Leybourne maintains, “the over- 
laps and common areas can then emerge. These constructs are creativity, innovation, 
bricolage, adaption, compression, and learning”! 

Of course, not everyone views bricolage as an unalloyed good. Togolese economist 
Kako Nubukpo’s scathing critique of African economic planning deploys the term 


pejoratively: 


Few African economists have a clear theoretical positioning. We are primarily in 
the register of bricolage, of opportunism, or if you want to be kinder, of pragma- 
tism! There are two kinds of bricolage. Some are not bothered by the inconsistencies, 
provided their power positions are assured. ... The others have no clear theoretical 
positioning: we are in situations characterized by the absence of discussion of mac- 
roeconomic paradigms, with improvisation in the face of societal challenges.” 


The result of this lack of expertise, as Nubukpo sees it, results in improvisation: 
“Economic improvisation is the contextually rational response of African governments 
to events perceived as random. The lack of control of the instruments of economic sov- 
ereignty (currency, budget) translates in practice to an obligation to react instead of act- 
ing.”*? On the surface, Nubukpo’s lament is reminiscent of Richards’s account, in this 
Handbook, of shifting cultivation in Sierra Leone. However, what emerges from the 
economist’s account seems more in tune with a remark by Handbook contributors Ton 
Matton and Christopher Dell, who in their book on improvisation and urban studies, 
point out that “improvisation is often experienced as something rather forced than as 
emancipatory... . Well, we had to improvise, is what people say, in the hope that soon a 


situation will be established where order rules again.”™ 
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Rethinking traditional approaches to planning has become a focus of the field of 
emergency management, as with recent work by Tricia Wachtendorf, James Kendra, and 
David Mendonca. Noting that “improvisation has had something of a checkered history 
in the emergency management field since its appearance in a disaster response seems to 
suggest a failure to plan for a particular contingency,’ *° Wachtendorf and Kendra none- 
theless assert that “while planning encompasses the normative ‘what ought to be done; 
improvisation encompasses the emergent and actual ‘what needs to be done.””* Indeed, 
the authors assert, following sociologist Kathleen Tierney, that “improvisation is a sig- 
nificant feature of every disaster. ... [I]f an event does not require improvisation, it is 
probably not a disaster.” 

One notes in this work on computation and emergency management a very differ- 
ent viewpoint on the relation between the indeterminate and the improvisative. Rather 
than posing a distinction between the two based on directed acts of aesthetic choice, 
these non-artistic theorists assert an understanding of indeterminacy as an aspect of 
everyday life that is addressed improvisatively. Also absent in this expanded context are 
ideological debates common in musical research concerning whether or not improvisa- 
tions must inevitably rely upon preset, memorized formulae, rules, and cultural models. 
Finally, as we see in a number of this Handbook’s articles, freedom and structure are 
not taken as oppositional.?* Rather, structure and freedom—as well as power, agency 
and constraint—become emergent in improvisative interaction. Indeed, in concert with 
those fin de siécle claims that improvisation is uniformly subversive, resistant, or uto- 
pian, we might also wish to see more research into the many other kinds of communi- 
ties and institutions that have been “empowered” by their mastery of improvisational 
practices, such as the global financial industries, or the nation-state, which has proven 
remarkably resilient in spite of the rumors of its passing. 

Computer scientists have also deployed mathematical analogues to improvisation, 
notably in process control algorithms, and in experimental models of Internet search 
engines. The evolutionary “harmony search” algorithm, in wide use in civil engineering 
and industrial applications, is a metaheuristic path optimization algorithm that adopts 
the metaphor ofa jazz trio searching for the ideal harmony. 


Musical performances seek a best state (fantastic harmony) determined by aesthetic 
estimation, as the optimization algorithms seek a best state (global optimum— 
minimum cost or maximum benefit or efficiency) determined by objective function 
evaluation. Aesthetic estimation is determined by the set of the sounds played by 
joined instruments, just as objective function evaluation is determined by the set of 
the values produced by component variables; the sounds for better aesthetic esti- 
mation can be improved through practice after practice, just as the values for better 
objective function evaluation can be improved iteration by iteration.” 


Beyond such specific applications in search algorithms, the general relation between 
technology and improvisation is explored by a number of contributors in this 
Handbook. Tim Blackwell and Michael Young explore both the mathematics and the 
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social aesthetics of “live algorithms.” Computer programs that can be said to impro- 
vise, as well as interacting in meaningful ways with improvising musicians, go back to 
the 1970s advent of relatively small, portable minicomputers and microcomputers that 
made live, interactive computer music a practical possibility. During the 1970s and 
1980s, composer-performers such as Joel Chadabe, Salvatore Martirano, Frankie Mann, 
David Behrman, George Lewis, David Rosenboom, and the California Bay Area scene 
surrounding the League of Automatic Music Composers (Jim Horton, John Bischoff, 
Rich Gold, Tim Perkis, Mark Trayle, and others) began creating computer programs 
that interacted with each other and human musicians to create music collectively, 
blurring the boundaries between improvisation (in the traditional sense of purposive 
human activity) and machine interactivity. Much of this work was influenced by dis- 
courses in artificial intelligence, and MIT’s Marvin Minsky, one of the founders of the 
field and a virtuoso improvising pianist, was one of the first to propose musical improvi- 
sation as a gateway to understanding larger issues of knowledge representation.’ Later, 
as computing technology underwent its second wave of miniaturization, new possibili- 
ties opened up for collaborative, networked improvisation; Ge Wang surveys some of 
these new possibilities for mobile music making in his contribution to these volumes. 
Another widely influential figure in this area was the groundbreaking psychologist-per- 
cussionist-computer scientist David Wessel, who passed away suddenly while preparing 
his article for this Handbook. 

Technologists often adopt improvisational theater as an area of focus. Research on 
computers as intelligent agents in virtual theater is the subject of Handbook articles by 
Celia Pearce and Brian Magerko, while installation and gaming contexts are explored by 
Simon Penny and D. Fox Harrell. Psychologist Clement Canonne, working on Collective 
Free Improvisation (CFI), references earlier work by Michael Pelz-Sherman, who calls 
free improvisation “heteroriginal” music, in which artistic decisions are made in per- 
formance relationships between multiple agents who seek to construct a shared repre- 
sentation of the improvisation.!°! Other models of real-time performances, both over 
the Internet and in live broadcasts, are recounted in Handbook articles by Sher Doruff, 
Antoinette LaFarge, and Adriene Jenik (in the human-to-human domain) and by David 
Rothenberg, who discusses his sound improvisation with a very tractable humpback 
whale. These articles also consider ways in which improvisation fosters new imaginings 
of the aesthetic, social, cultural, and political dimensions of human-computer and inter- 
species interactivity. 

Research at the nexus of improvisation, neuroscience, music, and cognitive science 
has also provided new discoveries about the brain, as Aaron Berkowitz, David Borgo, 
Ellie Hisama, Roger Dean and Freya Bailes, and Vijay Iyer discuss here. This research is 
presaged by the 1980s and 1990s work of Jeff Pressing, a crucially important early figure 
in improvisation studies. His models of how people improvise encompass physiology 
and neuropsychology, motor control, skill, and timing; music theory and oral folklore; 
artificial intelligence; and much more.” 
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CONCLUSION 


Since we began this project, a number of influential volumes have emerged that engage 
improvisation in unusual and exciting ways that challenge prior orthodoxies within 
fields, revise histories that preserve traditional lacunae in the areas of gender and race, 
and construct new historiographies. Spearheaded by University of Guelph scholars 
Ajay Heble (literary theory) and Daniel Fischlin (theater studies), the Improvisation, 
Community, and Social Practice (ICASP) international research initiative has con- 
sistently provided leadership in the field. Founded with a grant from Canada’s Social 
Sciences and Humanities Research Council (SSHRC), ICASP’s remit begins with the 
assertion that “musical improvisation is a crucial model for political, cultural, and ethi- 
cal dialogue and action”! 

ICASP features seven interrelated research areas: gender and the body, law and jus- 
tice, pedagogy, social aesthetics, social policy, text and media, and transcultural under- 
standing, all of which come together to produce an ongoing series of colloquia, summer 
institutes, publications, postdoctoral fellowships, and its open-source peer-reviewed 
web journal, Critical Studies in Improvisation/Etudes critiques en improvisation.'°* One 
important focus of ICASP’s social policy team is on ethics, democracy, and human 
rights, as represented in recent books by Tracey Nicholls, as well as Heble, Fischlin, 
George Lipsitz, and Jesse Stewart. Other ICASP-affiliated authors have contributed to 
legal studies, with recent books and articles by Sara Ramshaw, Tina Piper, and Desmond 
Manderson.!™ For example, Ramshaw’s analysis of Jacques Derrida’s remarks on impro- 
visation cites the “openly responsive dimension of improvisation, which, although never 
complete or absolute, glances toward the singular other and keeps alive the possibility of 
democracy, ethics, resistance and justice in society.” In fact, both scholars and journal- 
ists routinely offer the notion of musical improvisation as symbolic of democracy itself. 

Like ICASP, this Handbook is designed to serve as a marker for what the interdisci- 
plinary study of improvisation has already achieved in terms of an exemplary literature. 
Particularly influential on this project has been the work of many scholars we have not 
already cited in this Introduction. The five edited volumes on improvisation in Walter 
Fahndrich’s Improvisation series (1992-2003) have included work on improvisative 
dimensions in semiotics, psychology, anthropology, music therapy, aesthetics, film, 
dance, and linguistics, among other fields. 

As this Handbook goes to press, wed like to make mention of some recently pub- 
lished books that bode well for the diverse future of the field: Improvising Medicine, Julie 
Livingstone’s ethnographic study of an African oncology ward; Peter Goodwin Heltzel’s 
ringing Pentecostal call to justice, Resurrection City: A Theology of Improvisation; Edgar 
Landgraf’s Improvisation as Art; and the important volume edited by Hans-Friedrich 
Bromann, Gabriele Brandstetter, and Annemarie Matzke, Improvisieren: Paradoxien des 
Unvorhersehbaren.'” 
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With scholarship of this quality emerging, we can be sure that this Handbook will 
become a spur to further exploration. So much work has been going on in so many 
fields that as researchers and readers become more familiar with the diversity of new 
approaches to improvisation—perhaps more than ever before—they will be surprised 
to find analogies and similarities between findings in disciplines seemingly far distant 
from their own. In the coming years, we hope to see new work that engages with topic 
areas in the posthumanities: new materialism, vitalism, and assemblage theory, among 
others. Spanning a wide range of disciplines in the humanistic, natural, and social sci- 
ences, this research examines concepts—like adaptation, self-organization, uncertainty, 
translation, and emergence—that could be profitably viewed through an improvisa- 
tional squint. If, as Rosi Braidotti has recently observed, new work on the posthuman 
has already begun (and will continue) to bridge the two cultures of science and the 
humanities, then critical improvisation studies is well poised to make significant con- 
tributions to these unfolding conversations.!°° Indeed, one important outcome of the 
volume is to demonstrate that at levels of theory and practice, improvisation provides 
a site for the most fruitful kind of interdisciplinarity. One can also expect that a volume 
of this magnitude and scope will generate some controversies as to the propriety and 
usefulness of studying improvisation. In our view, sparking this kind of debate is a prime 
objective. 

We feel that the study of improvisation presents a new animating paradigm for schol- 
arly inquiry. Borrowing a conceit of David Harvey’s, we can consider a fundamental 
“condition” of improvisation, and the essays we have commissioned for this Handbook 
demonstrate the ways in which the study of improvisation is now informing a vast array 
of fields of inquiry. Our hope is for these volumes to serve as both reference and starting 
point for a new, exciting, and radically interdisciplinary field. 
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pas de positionnement théorique clair: on est dans des situations caractérisées par fabsence de 
discussion des paradigmes macroéconomiques et par improvisation face aux défis sociaux” 

Kako Nubukpo, Limprovisation économique en Afrique de TOuest: Du coton au franc CFA 
(Paris: Karthala, 2011). “Limprovisation économique est la réponse contextuellement 
rationnelle des pouvoirs publics africains 4 des événements percus comme aléatoires. 
Labsence de maitrise des instruments de souveraineté économique (la monnaie, le bud- 
get) se traduit concrétement par une obligation de réagir au lieu d’agir” 

Ton Matton and Christopher Dell, Improvisations on Urbanity: Trendy Pragmatism in a 
Climate of Change (Rotterdam: Post Editions, 2010), n.p. 

James M. Kendra and Tricia Wachtendorf, “Improvisation, Creativity, and the Art of 
Emergency Management,” in Understanding and Responding to Terrorism, ed. Huseyin 
Durmaz, Bilal Sevinc, Ahmet Sait Yayla and Siddik Ekici (Amsterdam: IOS Press, 
2007), 324. 

Kendra and Wachtendorf, “Improvisation, Creativity, and the Art of Emergency 
Management,’ 324-325. 

Kendra and Wachtendorf, “Improvisation, Creativity, and the Art of Emergency 
Management,’ 324. Also see David Mendonga, Gary Webb, Carter Butts, and James 
Brooks, “Cognitive Correlates of Improvised Behaviour in Disaster Response: the Cases 
of the Murrah Building and the World Trade Center,’ Journal of Contingencies and Crisis 
Management 22, no. 4 (December 2014). The impromptu/extempore dynamic in impro- 
visation pursued by Lydia Goehr in this Handbook provides a certain corroboration from 
a philosophical perspective. 

For instance, see Handbook contributions by Christopher Dell and Ton Matton, Eric 
Porter, and David P. Brown. 

Zong Woo Geem, Joong Hoon Kim, and G. V. Loganathan, “A New Heuristic 
Optimization Algorithm: Harmony Search, Simulation 76, no. 2 (February 2001): 62. 
The Handbook essay by Clyde Reed and Jared Burrows deploys an economics theory 
based on path dependence to investigate the dynamics of musical choice. 

See Marvin Minsky, “Music, Mind, and Meaning,’ in Machine Models of Music, edited 
by Stephen Schwanauer and David Levitt, 327-354 (Cambridge: MIT Press, 1981). 
Recent accounts of work with musical computers that explore its improvisative char- 
acter include John Bischoff, Rich Gold, and Jim Horton, “Music for an Interactive 
Network of Microcomputers, Computer Music Journal 2, no. 3 (1978): 24-29; Jim 
Horton, “Unforeseen Music: The Autobiographical Notes of Jim Horton,’ Leonardo 
Music Journal Online 9 (1999); George E. Lewis, “The Secret Love between Interactivity 
and Improvisation, or Missing in Interaction: A Prehistory of Computer Interactivity,” 
in Improvisation V: 14 Beitrage, ed. Walter Fahndrich, 193-203 (Winterthur: Amadeus, 
2003); “Living with Creative Machines: An Improvisor Reflects,” in AfroGEEKS: Beyond 
the Digital Divide, ed. Anna Everett and Amber J. Walllace, 83-99 (Santa Barbara: 
Center for Black Studies Research, 2007); Chris Salter, with foreword by Peter Sellars, 
Entangled: Technology and the Transformation of Performance (Cambridge: MIT Press, 
2010); Scot Gresham-Lancaster, “The Aesthetics and History of the Hub: The Effects of 
Changing Technology on Network Computer Music,’ Leonardo Music Journal 8 (1998): 
38-44. 

Michael Pelz-Sherman, “A Framework for the Analysis of Performer Interactions in 
Western Improvised Music” (PhD dissertation, University of California, San Diego, 
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1998); Clément Canonne, “Focal Points in Collective Free Improvisation,” Perspectives of 
New Music 51, no. 1 (Winter 2013): 40-55. 

See Jeff Pressing, “Improvisation: Methods and Models, in Generative Processes in 
Music: The Psychology of Performance, Improvisation, and Composition, ed. John A. 
Sloboda, 129-178 (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1988). Psychologists John Sloboda and Eric 
Clarke are particularly significant in this area as well. Important early work includes 
John A. Sloboda, “Improvisation,” in The Musical Mind: The Cognitive Psychology of 
Music (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1985), 138-150. Also see Eric F. Clarke, “Creativity in 
Performance,” Musicae Scientiae 19, no. 1 (Spring 2005): 157-182; David Dolan, John 
Sloboda, Henrik Jeldtoft Jensen, Bjorn Criits, and Eugene Feygelson, “The Improvisatory 
Approach to Classical Music Performance: An Empirical Investigation into its 
Characteristics and Impact,’ Music Performance Research 6 (2013): 1-38. 

Improvisation, Community and Social Practice website, http://www.improvcommunity. 
ca/about. 

The ICASP website is http://www.improvcommunity.ca. The journal is at http://www. 
criticalimprov.com. For some of the work produced under ICASP’s auspices, see Tracey 
Nicholls, An Ethics of Improvisation: Aesthetic Possibilities for a Political Future (Lanham, 
MD: Lexington Books, 2012); Fischlin, Heble, and Lipsitz, The Fierce Urgency of Now: 
Improvisation, Rights, and the Ethics of Co-Creation; Rebecca Caines and Ajay Heble, eds. 
The Improvisation Studies Reader: Spontaneous Acts (New York: Routledge, 2014); Ajay 
Heble and Daniel Fischlin, eds., Rebel Musics: Human Rights, Resistant Sounds, and the 
Politics of Music Making (Montréal and New York: Black Rose Books, 2003). Also see Sara 
Ramshaw, Justice as Improvisation: The Law of the Extempore (New York: Routledge, 2013). 
Ramshaw, Justice as Improvisation; Tina S. Piper, “The Improvisational Flavour of Law, 
the Legal Taste of Improvisation,’ Critical Studies in Improvisation/Etudes Critiques en 
Improvisation 6, no. 1 (2010), http://www.criticalimprov.com/article/view/1191/1725; 
Desmond Manderson, “Fission and Fusion: From Improvisation to Formalism in Law 
and Music,” Critical Studies in Improvisation/Etudes Critiques en Improvisation 6, no. 1 
(2010), http://www.criticalimprov.com/article/view/1167/1726. 

Ramshaw, Justice as Improvisation, 14. Also see Sara Ramshaw, “Deconstructin(g) 
Jazz Improvisation: Derrida and the Law of the Singular Event; Critical Studies in 
Improvisation/Etudes critiques en improvisation 2, no. 1 (2006): http://www.critica- 
limprov.com/article/viewArticle/81/179. Derrida’s remarks on improvisation appear 
in a published transcript of a 1982 documentary: Kirby Dick, Amy Ziering Kofman, 
and Jacques Derrida, Derrida: Screenplay and Essays on the Film. (Manchester, UK: 
Manchester University Press, 2005). In addition, a fascinating colloquy between the phi- 
losopher and Ornette Coleman appears in Timothy S. Murphy, “The Other’s Language: 
Jacques Derrida Interviews Ornette Coleman, 23 June 1997, Genre 37, No. 2 (2004): 319- 
329. Michael Gallope’s Handbook article examines this encounter in considerable detail. 
The interface between critical theory and improvisation is also explored here in essays by 
Alexandre Pierrepont, Davide Sparti, Tracy McMullen, and Fred Moten. 

Peter Goodwin Heltzel, Resurrection City: A Theology of Improvisation (Grand Rapids, 
MI and Cambridge, England: William B. Eerdmans, 2012); Landgraf, Improvisation as 
Art; Julie Livingston, Improvising Medicine: An African Oncology Ward in an Emerging 
Cancer Epidemic (Durham, NC: Duke University Press, 2012); Hans-Friedrich Bromann, 
Gabriele Brandstetter, and Annemarie Matzke, eds., Improvisieren: Paradoxien des 
Unvorhersehbaren, Kunst-Medien-Praxis (Bielefeld: Transcript, 2010). 

Rosi Braidotti, The Posthuman (Cambridge: Polity Press, 2013). 
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INTRODUCTION 


IN this article we discuss the conceptual frameworks in which current empirical 
studies of cognition in musical improvisation are being undertaken. We take as our 
starting point the significant theoretical and empirical contributions of the late Jeff 
Pressing, musician and researcher, several of which were directed toward opening up 
this area of investigation. It is on the theoretical bases of such a model that one can most 
readily construct experimentally accessible hypotheses about improvisation. We make 
some cross-cultural and cross-medium comparisons, though briefly; we do not address 
closely the sociological, philosophical, or educational bases and uses of improvisation, 
though we have contributed to these areas in previous work (Dean 1989, 1992; Smith and 
Dean 1997; Dean 2003). 


MODELS OF IMPROVISATION BASED ON 
JEFF PRESSING’S IDEAS 


Pressing laid the groundwork for a cognitive understanding of musical improvisa- 
tion. In spite of his focus on cognition, his work is characterized by recognition of the 
integral and often dominant role of motor function in the performative act of improvi- 
sation. This perspective is a natural consequence of his considering the chain of neural 
processing involved in perceiving and producing sound (e.g., Pressing 1988). These two 
elements, of perceiving and producing sound, share a special relationship during any 
musical performance, since the musicians receive feedback from their performance, 
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allowing them to detect errors and correct them by comparison with the intended 
output. In improvisation, the concept of error is somewhat different from that in the 
realization of compositions, because any event can potentially be incorporated into an 
improvisation, and while a sonic event cannot be withdrawn, it can be subject to ret- 
rospective “erasure,” reinterpretation, or repositioning (Smith and Dean 1997). While 
motoric function is normally central to musical improvisation, even in this idiom it may 
be somewhat evaded, as in the case of the computer-interactive improviser. More gen- 
erally, improvisation in some spheres, such as dance, involves an intensive reliance on 
motor function, whereas in others, such as text generation and performance, this reli- 
ance can be more distant. 

In musical improvisation, perceptual feedback also shapes the improviser’s deci- 
sions as to the course that the music will take. Influenced by “closed-loop” theories of 
motor learning, Pressing describes the establishment of “perceptual traces” which are 
representations of intended movements established by practice. These perceptual traces 
come to form the basis of comparison between intended and realized performance 
(Pressing 1988). With increasing experience, Pressing argues, improvising musicians 
refine their perceptual abilities as well as their perceptual traces and error correction, 
such that performance is nuanced, flexible, and largely automatized. For Pressing, 
improvisational control is heterarchical more than hierarchical, characterized by redun- 
dancy and consequent flexibility, and by a feeling of “going with flow” more than a “top- 
down’ conscious monitoring of decisions. The concept of “flow” has been elaborated by 
Csikszentmihalyi (1996) and championed in relation to free jazz by Mazzola (Mazzola 
and Cherlin 2009). Thus the flow of microstructural events can generate macrostruc- 
ture in the resultant musical stream. That is not to say that there is no role for conscious 
attention in improvisation. “Tonal imagery” may also play a part, acting as the percep- 
tion of internal images of either reproduced (recalled) or produced (created) material, at 
the same time as perception of the actual sensory environment (Pressing 1988). Pressing 
clearly did not intend the term “tonal” to refer to degrees of tonality, but rather used the 
term to refer to the structure of tone material. 

Improvisation is of special interest for cognitive science since real-time processes 
place great demands on available resources. In relation to this argument, Pressing 
(1988) writes that “the need of the improviser is for a good solution, not the best; since 
the search for an optimum would be too time-consuming and resource-intensive. 
Reviewing physiological and neurological literature, Pressing concludes that improvis- 
ers have the biological capacity to react to unexpected changes, and hence to one anoth- 
er’s new ideas, about twice a second. This feature of improvisation is of course one of 
the aspects that contributes to its potential for unique outputs and unique interactions 
between musicians. 

Pressing outlined a model of improvisation with aims to explain how people impro- 
vise, how they learn to improvise, and to explain the genesis of novel behavior (Pressing 
1988). The model is simple in its starting point as a sequence of non-overlapping sec- 
tions. Each section comprises musical events and is called an event cluster. Each new 
event cluster is generated on the basis of previous events, long-term memory, current 
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goals, and, where applicable, a referent. The model allows for variations in cognitive 
strength associated with different “objects” (cognitive units or entities such as a chord 
or gesture), reflecting attentional loading, which is tantamount to the object’s impor- 
tance within the improviser’s internal representation. In producing a new event clus- 
ter, Pressing proposes two types of continuation, namely “associative” and “interrupt” 
generation. In associative generation, continuity is sought between event clusters with 
objects high in cognitive strength assuming a continued importance, while interrupt 
generation represents a break with previous events. 

Objects, which can in some ways be conceptualized as musical content, are not the 
most crucial elements of Pressing’s model. Rather, what he terms “features” and “pro- 
cesses” allow for control of the improvisation. Features are the common parameters of 
multiple objects. Processes describe changes in objects or features over time. Features 
and processes together form dynamic patterns, and these are at the core of improvi- 
sational cognition. In the modest development of this theoretical stance to which the 
first author contributed (Dean 1989, 1992; Smith and Dean 1997; Dean 2003), the role 
of ongoing process is emphasized and generalized to the other arts beside music. The 
process may be such as to generate the objects rather than simply acting on them. In 
addition, the distinction between process and object readily permits the conception that 
event-clusters might be non-overlapping in some situations but overlapping in others, 
particularly by means of continuity of a single process, while the features differ between 
segments, or by continuity of an object set while the process differs. 

The concept of process readily accommodates the situation in which improvisers 
play together: they may each bring different processes to bear on shared objects, or vice 
versa, hence generating a diversity of features. A related issue put forward in our earlier 
work (Dean 1989, 1992; Smith and Dean 1997; Dean 2003) is the possibility that within 
certain limits improvisers may choose whether or not to adopt what we then described 
as a “sensory” stance, that is, one in which they respond to ongoing streams besides 
their own. Somewhat as John Cage encouraged us to perceive environmental sounds 
outside the control of a performer as part of the musical process, improviser A may 
construe the musical stream of co-improviser B either as mutable, susceptible to influ- 
ence from A, or vice versa. And similarly, A may consciously or unconsciously adopt an 
exogenous (which is a more appropriate term in the context of cognitive studies than 
our previous “sensory”) or endogenous (previously “non-sensory”) orientation in rela- 
tion to whether to respond to B’s stream. Extreme cases of such endogenously oriented 
interactions occur during improvisations in which the participants do not hear each 
other (for example, sometimes in trans-internet improvisation), or in which one par- 
ticipant is a computer agent that does not “hear” the input of its partner(s). The work of 
the Hub, our co-editor George Lewis, and many others, including the first author, have 
exploited such possibilities of computer-interactive improvisation, and mostly empha- 
sized the capacity of computer-agents not only to generate autonomously, but also to 
process and exploit incoming musical streams from their partners. Large-scale evolu- 
tionary processes in musical generation may also occur with such computer-agents (c.f. 
McCormack et al. 2009). 
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Overall, Pressing’s model, together with an enhanced emphasis on process as a sepa- 
rable element, and on interaction as an additional dimension, may be thought of as an 
Interactive Object/Feature/Process (IOFP) model. This appropriately brings to mind 
many of the core concepts of the cognitive processes in creativity in general, such as 
those in Finke’s GENEPLORE model. Here, repeated cycles of generation (of objects in 
our terminology), followed by exploration (giving rise to detectable features as a result 
of ongoing process), and then by a refinement or selection step, take place. We have pro- 
posed a similar model for the long-term processes of research-led practice in the creative 
arts (Smith and Dean 2009). But even ina short-term improvisation, the aspect of refine- 
ment and selectivity can occur, both when a solo improviser chooses which objects, fea- 
tures, or processes to continue and which to discontinue, and when a group improviser 
selects, among all the available objects, features and processes present or preceding in 
the performance. It is the selection step that is central to biological or social evolution in 
the large time frame, and to the iterative cycle of research-led practice we have identified. 
And while selectivity in evolutionary biology operates largely on the basis of fitness (for 
survival and reproduction), it may operate on any basis in a creative or socio-cultural 
system. In the case of socio-cultural systems this brings attendant ethical risks, since 
many of the selective bases might not produce outcomes that are beneficial for all or a 
majority of people. This is not to say that creative work is ethically free of risk, but rather 
that the appropriate and potentially valuable range of selective approaches is exceedingly 
broad, since they are not bound by purely functional considerations. 


SOME IMPLICATIONS OF THE IOFP MODEL 
FOR COGNITIVE RESEARCH 


In this brief section we illustrate the kinds of experimental questions that can be raised 
on the basis of the simple model just described. These illustrations are meant to be sug- 
gestive rather than exhaustive. Commonly, the ideas one can develop prove difficult to 
investigate directly, because of the complexity of human cognition and the moderate 
development of the research field, as well as the complexity implied by an interactive 
model. So it is necessary first to investigate what often seem like the most simplistic 
questions. To those outside experimental science these reductive experiments and their 
conclusions may seem obvious, predictable, and even intrinsic, but they nevertheless 
form a necessary step in the long-term project to understand the cognition of improvi- 
sation. In what follows we mix examples of the inaccessible and complex with the reduc- 
tively simple, again, for our suggestive purposes. 

The possible primacy of the motoric considerations emphasized by Pressing leads 
to the suggestion that improvisation is largely unconscious, since it necessitates the 
learning of basic structures and movements. Can one readily distinguish a conscious 
from an unconscious process experimentally? Sometimes in cognitive science such a 
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question is reinterpreted as one that asks: is attention required for the task at hand, or 
not? As Pressing argued, it may be necessary to learn to minimize the attention required 
for many motor actions (musical or during walking, etc.) such that the organism has 
enough attention available for other impinging perceptual streams. A reciprocal pos- 
sibility when improvising on an instrument is that it is the motoric demands that drive 
the production of the musical objects, features or processes. The experience of David 
Sudnow in learning slowly to improvise at the piano (Sudnow 1978) could be seen partly 
in this light, and most improvisers would also recognize the influence of the physical 
structure of their instrument, and the process of playing it, on the range of musical out- 
puts they generate. To take an extreme example, playing chordally is much more obvi- 
ous for a pianist than a trombonist, yet both can ultimately achieve this if they wish, 
the trombonist through the use of a variety of techniques for multiphonic generation of 
sounds. 

Returning to attention, a common empirical approach to the question of how much 
attention is applied to some particular activity is to enquire whether the precision and 
speed with which another task is undertaken is reduced when it is done at the same 
time as the specified activity (say, improvising a flurry of notes). It is probably obvious 
that this is not an easy experiment to achieve. For example, if attentional resources are 
in abundance in relation to demand, there will be no interaction. And if attentional 
resources are modality-specific (for example, hearing calls upon distinct resources from 
vision), then again there can be no interference between cross-modal tasks. Even when 
it can be demonstrated that performance on one task is decreased by the simultaneous 
demands of another, this is clearly a quite indirect assessment of attentional demands 
and even less directly related to the issue of conscious versus unconscious behaviors. 
The field of attention is huge and developing (Pashler 1998; Pashler and Johnston 1998; 
Knudsen 2007), but there are indications that musical activity can focus it. For example, 
Jones and colleagues have demonstrated that if participants are familiarized with a met- 
rical rhythmic pattern, they develop an expectation of the sonic event that occurs on the 
emphasized beat of the pattern, and at that point in time they also show greater acuity in 
detecting certain sonic features of the sound than when the sound is heard at an unex- 
pected (non-metrical) time (Jones and McAuley 2005; Jones 1992). On the other hand, 
there is evidence for pre-attentive processing of auditory timing and intensity changes 
(e.g., Repp 2005; Tervaniemiet al. 2006). 

Returning to the IOFP model, one might readily envisage that increased attention 
would occur at moments of associative or interrupt generation (i.e., at section boundar- 
ies). In our own studies, we have reinterpreted this idea as suggesting that there should 
be changed skin conductance at such points, since skin conductance is a physiological 
response reflective of psychological arousal (which is commonly related to increased 
attention), and it is a response that is seemingly not open to our conscious control. The 
response is part of what is therefore termed the autonomic nervous system, because of 
its resistance to conscious control. Unlike many neuroimaging techniques, such as mag- 
netoencephalography (MEG) and functional magnetic resonance imaging (fMRI), skin 
conductance can be measured under fairly normal keyboard performing conditions. 
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This line of discussion suggests that ultimately such studies of the roles of attention in 
improvisation will be meaningful, but there is a very long way to go as yet to translate 
the observations of neurophysiology and neuroimaging into clear-cut interpretations 
specific to this framework. 

When we consider the psychology of interactions between co-improvisers, clearly 
the difficulties just discussed are magnified hugely, but there are also new questions. 
For example, are there leadership functions expressed across the “interruptions” when 
musicians are improvising in an exogenously oriented manner? Some experimental 
hypotheses can be made as the first step toward addressing such a complex issue. For 
example, if changes in skin conductance (or some other neurophysiological response) 
distinguish interruptions from the surrounding periods in the work of a solo impro- 
viser, then one would expect a distinction in the nature or degree of these changes 
between different co-improvisers. Similarly, someone leading an interruption should 
show a characteristic skin conductance change signature in advance of a co-improviser. 
The co-improviser would show different responses thereafter according to whether or 
not he chooses to cooperate and cohere with the form of the interruption (e.g., takes 
up a newly introduced process). Such hypotheses become accessible providing one has 
the musicological tools and hypotheses to distinguish the postulated leaderly interrup- 
tion from a follower’s behavior and to distinguish cooperation from a decision to ignore 
the instigated idea. Such distinctions can be made by computational analysis of musi- 
cal and acoustic features, providing one can distinguish among the musical contribu- 
tions of different participants. We mention later some simple experiments in which such 
musicological analyses are facilitated in some cases by providing clear-cut referents for 
improvisers to use, requiring particular types of interruption: for example, requiring 
transition from soft to loud or from sparse to dense playing. We complement these ref- 
erents with free improvisations to allow totally realistic conditions also. 


A BRIEF SURVEY OF EMPIRICAL STUDIES 
ON COGNITION IN MUSICAL IMPROVISATION 


There have been numerous empirical studies of the performance of music, but there is a 
relative paucity of such work on improvised music. Moreover, music psychology is often 
interested in improvisation primarily as a simple departure from score-based music 
rather than as a sophisticated object in itself. One example can be found in the work 
of Bengtsson, Csikszentmihalyi, and Ullén (2007). They hoped to uncover the cortical 
regions associated with simple improvisations by pianists. In one condition, pianists 
were asked to improvise around a visually displayed melody, while in a subsequent con- 
dition they were asked to reproduce their improvisation. A third condition encouraged 
improvisation without the need to memorize. Improvisation complexity was measured 
so that it could be aligned with the isolated brain regions active during the condition. 
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Brain activity was measured using fMRI, which images blood flow. One finding was 
an increase in activity in the dorsolateral prefrontal cortex during improvisation com- 
pared to during recall. This brain region is associated with a number of cognitive func- 
tions, including “top-down” attending to activity, monitoring working memory (namely 
the short-term memory necessary for us to relate current perceptions to immediately 
preceding events), response selection, and the suppression of stereotypical response 
(Bengtsson, Csikszentmihalyi, and Ullén 2007). All such functions are potentially 
important in improvisation, and it is perhaps remarkable that such a result was found in 
the context of such a simple improvisation context. On the other hand, changes in blood 
flow bear variable relationships to changes in neural activity (Logothetis 2008) and are 
in any case representative of massive regions of the brain, comprising millions of neu- 
rons, commonly coordinated with millions in other regions. Thus the interpretation of 
such changes is complex, but their occurrence is encouraging. 

It stands to reason that Pressing’s event clusters and their associative or interrup- 
tive generation can be traced by a musicological-statistical analysis of improvised 
music along the lines mentioned above. Pressing himself was one of the first to attempt 
a detailed and systematic analysis of the micro-structure of “free” improvisations 
(Pressing 1987), contrasting with the broader, more macro-structural studies of Jost 
(1974), Dean (1992), and others. Recording himself performing two short synthesizer 
improvisations and simultaneously recording the MIDI output, Pressing conducted 
various computational analyses of both traditional musical features (pitch, rhythm, 
phrase structure, articulation, dynamics, texture) and what he termed microstructure 
(essentially expressive properties of music such as rubato, chordal spread, legato-ness). 
One of his findings was that even his free improvisations seem to comprise organized 
interval and pitch class structures. A second finding of interest to music cognition was 
the apparent categorical production of performance dynamics, similar to the phe- 
nomenon of categorical perception. In other words, dynamics did not seem to vary 
continuously; rather, they clustered around certain key velocity means, reminiscent 
of the perceptual bias to perceive dimensions of sound as discrete categories. It should 
be noted, though, that when playing with most synthesizers of the time, the relation- 
ship between key velocity and apparent loudness was not as satisfactory or nuanced as 
with an acoustic instrument, which might have accentuated the tendency to clustering 
that Pressing observed. One of Pressing’s two improvisations was suitable as a test of his 
model of improvisation, and he conducted a partitioning of the music into event clus- 
ters and higher-level event cluster classes. The segmenting into event clusters was deter- 
mined on a musical, motoric, and “cognitive” (i.e., based on recorded comments) basis. 

In addition to studying free improvisations by retrospectively identifying the objects, 
features, and processes, one can simplify the situation experimentally by providing ref- 
erent bases for improvisation. In such improvisations, the musicians improvise around 
a particular structural or thematic idea, and these ideas may be arbitrarily simple (for 
empirical studies) or complex. For example, we are studying a series of three section 
referent-improvisations by professional improvising pianists, in which the referents are 
simple musical “features.” We request an ABA improvisation, over a few minutes, where 
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A might be soft and B loud, but the performance is otherwise unconstrained. An alter- 
native might be sparse-dense-sparse. In an experiment we have a series of improvisation 
referents, preceded and concluded by a free improvisation (no referent whatsoever). We 
record MIDI data from a Yamaha Disklavier, an acoustic grand piano with MIDI detec- 
tion. We record all aspects of the keyboard and pedal performance, together with acous- 
tic and video data, and skin conductance of the performer. After the participants have 
recorded their improvisations, we ask them to listen back to some of the recordings, and 
to give a continuous response via a computer interface about their perception of musi- 
cal “change” (which we leave them to define, and take as an index of their perception of 
musical structure) and their perception of the expressed arousal and valence (positivity 
to negativity) of the music. We have conducted extensive studies of such continuous 
response measures of change and affect during listening tasks undertaken by both non- 
musicians and musicians (Bailes and Dean 2009, in press; Dean, Bailes, and Schubert 
2011). 

With this approach, we can use computational analyses informed by the refer- 
ent instruction to detect whether segmentation (into ABA) is achieved as judged by 
the musical note stream. Having determined segmentation points, we can also assess 
whether skin conductance changes were related to this segmentation, thus testing a core 
implication of the IOFP model. We have developed a range of computational analyses 
to do with key velocity (relating to loudness produced), pitch and pitch range, tonality 
versus atonality, rhythmic pulse, and event density. Many of these are based on algo- 
rithms developed in the literature previously for use with the performance of composed 
tonal music. In dealing with the free improvisations we recorded, we apply a multiplic- 
ity of these computational analyses, and we are developing a range of approaches that 
take into account the multivariate nature of our data streams: that is, the performance 
may use several simultaneous processes acting on several objects to generate the fea- 
tures of any particular part of the improvisation. A combination of quite simple analyti- 
cal algorithms is surprisingly successful in segmenting even the free improvisations we 
recorded. 

Each of the component processes, objects, and features is potentially a continuously 
variable stream throughout the performance, from an analytical-computational point 
of view. We use detailed techniques of Time Series Analysis, a statistical approach that 
takes account of the “autocorrelation” between successive events in these streams: that 
is, the fact that if one note is sounded in a high register, the next is more likely to be 
adjacent than distant; or if a note is sounded loudly, the next is also likely to be loud 
rather than soft. This feature of autocorrelation is very strong in all the music and per- 
ceptual responses we have studied, and if it is not considered, statistical analyses and 
conclusions can be insecure (Dyson and Quinlan 2010). This quite elaborate data gath- 
ering approach has generated a few simple conclusions, generally in support of the 
hypotheses we generated from the IOFP model. For example, improvisers are entirely 
capable of generating the “interruptions” requested by our referents, and this is readily 
revealed by our computational analyses of their outputs. More interesting, it does seem 
that at points of interruption, there generally are changes in skin conductance, and that 
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segments defined by the interruption points are commonly distinct in their skin con- 
ductance characteristics. 

In the retrospective perception studies, we find that the improvisers identify change 
in such a way that it coheres with both the referent and the computational analysis. We 
have yet to complete studies on the perception of affect. We hypothesize that acoustic 
intensity profiles will be strong predictors of perceived arousal, as we have shown in 
some depth with composed and improvised electroacoustic and composed piano music 
previously. Our FEELA hypothesis (see Dean and Bailes 2010), which suggests a Force- 
Effort-Energy-Loudness-Affect chain, may thus link an improviser with listeners and 
with other improvisers. This role for energy and loudness, corresponding to the physical 
property of acoustic intensity and its perceptual counterpart loudness, would be consis- 
tent with the suggestions of categorical velocity generation made by Pressing. The role 
would also cohere with our other observations that statistical patterns of intensity in 
electroacoustic music (both composed and improvised, see Dean and Bailes 2010) and 
in a wide range of improvised music (Dean and Bailes 2010) share recurrent patterns of 
intensity in which crescendi are shorter and show faster dynamic change than dimin- 
uendi. This can readily be interpreted as a device, perhaps originating from statistical 
learning of environmental sounds, by which musicians are able to modulate attention 
on the part of the listener and sometimes of their fellow performers. In agreement with 
these suggestions that intensity and timing/rhythm are of particular importance in the 
perception of improvisation, Keller, Weber, and Engel (2011) indeed report that a major- 
ity of participants in a study in which the task was to listen to performances and try to 
distinguish which were improvised and which were imitated indicated that they used 
information about timing/rhythm (16/22 listeners) and intensity (12/22). These param- 
eters also correlated with activity in the left amygdala, an area of the brain with which 
many functions, including fear and aversion, have been associated. It is difficult to inter- 
pret this functionally, but the existence of anatomic specificity in the response supports 
the idea that it is distinctive. 

In ongoing work we will also be assessing the capacity of the various object, feature, 
and process streams, discussed earlier, to predict the affect that listeners of the music 
perceive, based on our computational analysis of the performances. In other work 
(Gingras et al., unpublished), we have indeed found that expressive performance fea- 
tures (in a baroque harpsichord fantasia by Louis Couperin), such as event timing, 
can be predicted by the information and entropy flow of the composition, using the 
Information Dynamics of Music (IDyoM) model of Pearce and Wiggins in collabora- 
tion with them. In the near future our improvisation studies will assess whether there 
are separable contributions of the object/feature/process streams that relate to pitch, 
timbre, rhythm, and the acoustic intensity profile. From a computational perspective, 
a feature, as characterized by Pressing, would be an amalgam of several objects that first 
occur together apposed in time. 

These studies of solo improvisers are currently being extended to apply to pairs of 
keyboard improvisers playing together. Again we record the same complex set of data 
for each performer as described above, except that they play digital instruments. In this 
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development, we also ask the musicians to alternate in adopting the role of leader in 
some of the improvised pieces, preceding and succeeding them by improvisations in 
which the concept of leadership is not mentioned (and not forewarning them that the 
issue will be raised, since this produces psychological “demand” that may alter their 
performance). 

During the retrospective listening task, after the improvisers have performed, we 
request some perceptual responses about the music (as above), but also, separately, we 
ask for an identification of “musical leadership” on a continuous scale and continuously 
across the pieces. Thus, each player hears the performance back with one player in each 
headphone ear, is not reminded who is who, and judges which “side” of the audio is 
musically leading. Again, we do not provide guidance as to what constitutes leadership, 
leaving that for our musicians to consider in their own terms. Our analyses of this data 
are in the early stages, but it does seem that interruption is achieved well, and leadership 
is recognized, both in perceptual retrospection and in skin conductance. There are com- 
plex statistical interactions between the various data strands, such that some features of 
one improviser may be quite predictive of those of another, supporting the idea of there 
being interactions such as would be expected from a leader-follower relationship, or for 
that matter, from competitive interactions. We hope to gain much more understanding 
of these data during the completion of our analyses. 


COMPARATIVE AND CROSS-CULTURAL 
ISSUES IN STUDIES OF COGNITION 
OF IMPROVISATION 


Of interest is to ask whether the IOFP model is useful in describing the structure of com- 
positions that have not been improvised. Lehmann and Kopiez (2010) asked whether 
musical experts could discern when a piece had been improvised rather than composed 
in a listening experiment. The task was found to be hard, and the authors surmised that 
the cues listeners used to identify an improvisation had little to do with structure and 
more to do with its performative character. Studies by Engel and Keller mentioned ear- 
lier were consistent with this view, revealing the importance of “instability” in timing 
and intensity patterns and the possible role of the amygdala. This could have important 
implications for our understanding of the cognitive processes involved in improvisation. 
Indeed, Engel and Keller showed that musically experienced listeners had greater facil- 
ity in making the distinction between improvised and imitated performances, and sug- 
gested that this ability “depends upon whether an individual’s action-related experience 
and perspective taking skills enable faithful internal simulation of the given behaviour.” 
Keller, Weber, and Engel (2011) pursued their study of instability in improvised music by 
comparing the entropy of keystroke variables in improvisations with imitations of those 
improvisations. They interpret their finding of greater entropy in keystroke intensity in 
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improvisations as indicative of irregularities in motor control associated with greater 
uncertainty than occur during the certainty of an imitated performance. While these 
differences might say more about the impact of rehearsal on performance manner- 
isms than the relative spontaneity associated with improvisation versus imitation, the 
approach holds promise for its potential application to compare the entropy associated 
with different styles of improvisation. For example, it seems likely that the entropy of 
performance variables would be greater in a free improvisation than in a referent-based 
improvisation. Keller et al. (2011) measure the entropy of the distribution of keystrokes 
across an entire piece. A potentially fruitful alternative would be to measure the short- 
term information content of an unfolding improvisation to explore the time course of 
uncertainty in both solo and ensemble improvisations, as we have already been doing 
with the Couperin Fantasia, which is closely related to a long-standing tradition of pre- 
classical improvisation. 

Improvisation can occur in highly defined musical conventions, such as in the per- 
formance of baroque music and in the cadenzas of classical concertos, where the song 
structure is often fixed and recurrent, although it occurs most dominantly in idioms 
such as jazz and rock. Berkowitz (2010), focusing on classical music, defines improvi- 
sation as “spontaneous creativity within constraints” and provides neuroimaging data 
related to models of improvisation in the classical music context. One can quibble with 
the somewhat romantic word spontaneous given the many hours of training and prac- 
tice required to achieve proficiency in the required function in classical music as in 
jazz (Sudnow 1978) or free improvisation. But for the purpose of contrast, composi- 
tion could be construed in the same terms but as lacking in spontaneity. The cogni- 
tive demands placed on improvisers and composers are likely to differ substantially. 
Recognizing that improvisers both create and perform, Eisenberg and Thompson 
(2011) examined the effects of competition on their creative production. They found 
that improvisations were judged to be more creative when improvisers had been told 
that musical experts would be looking for the “best improvisers.” The link is intrigu- 
ing, and invites future research into the contextual factors that shape spontaneous 
creativity. 

Jazz has been the focus of empirical study in other work designed to examine the neu- 
ral activity associated with musical improvisation (Limb and Braun 2008). An fMRI 
approach was again taken in which professional jazz pianists were required to play on 
specially adapted keyboards while lying with their head in the MRI scanner. Comparing 
regions of the brain that were activated during improvisation with those activated dur- 
ing the performance of overlearned material revealed that the improvisations activated 
brain regions associated with internally generated, stimulus-independent processes, 
with concomitant deactivation of regions associated with conscious self-regulation. 
Limb and Braun suggest that “rather than operating in accordance with conscious strat- 
egies and expectations, musical improvisation may be associated with behaviors that 
conform to rules implemented ... outside of conscious awareness” (2008, 4). We have 
already noted the complexity and difficulty of such a claim; yet it is stimulating and wor- 
thy of intensive follow-up. 
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Others have studied jazz as an essentially social process. For example, Bastien and 
Hostager (1988) analyzed the performance of a jazz ensemble that had not previously 
improvised together through the observation of video footage. Focusing on inter-musi- 
cian communication, they describe the observed importance of shared information and 
attention. For them, ensemble improvisation is inherently turbulent, and this “produces 
uncertainty for performers insofar as each musician cannot fully predict the behavior 
of the other musicians or, for that matter, the behavior of the collectivity” (Bastien and 
Hostager 1988, 586). Uncertainty requires a focused attention, and this is particularly 
high at moments of structural change. The authors found that the attention of the musi- 
cians was high around moments of potential change in the solo, with dips in between. 
This attentional focus is consistent with the overarching IOFP model of improvisation 
outlined above, whereby the structure comprises event clusters that transition by means 
of either associative or interrupt generation. A further cognitive level is that of the estab- 
lishment of a shared history of improvisation between the players, during the course 
of the performance (or more broadly, an improvisation session or stream of sessions). 
This serves to reduce uncertainty with respect to the behavior of the other musicians 
and, perhaps, to focus attention efficiently. Bastien and Hostager (1988) argue that the 
greater the “center of shared information” between musicians, the greater the affordance 
for increased musical complexity. But many improvisers thrive on the opportunity to 
play with new musicians, and quite possibly exploit such situations equally toward the 
generation of complexity and of IOFP components that for them are novel and hardly 
experienced previously. R. Keith Sawyer has provided frameworks of social psychology 
for consideration of group interactions, notably in improvisation in both theater and 
music (Sawyer 2003). 

Correspondingly, improvisation is the foundation of many approaches to music 
therapy (e.g., Nordhoff Robbins), and this may be construed in light of its capacity to 
encourage both coherent interaction and personalized novelty of expression. The com- 
munication and regulation of emotions are important goals, and it is perhaps these 
goals that prompted Luck et al. (2008) to investigate listener perceptions of the emotion 
expressed in music therapy improvisations, relating these to their musical content. This 
musical content tends to be stylistically “free? which is typically less easily described in 
traditional analytic terms. Luck et al. (2008) summarize the problem as follows: “there 
is a need to be able to capture the most essential musical features—whatever they are— 
and connect them to the psychological meanings, especially those relating to emotional 
content, that they represent. In other words, there is a need to be able to define and 
extract the clinically relevant combinations of musical features that are ‘hiding’ within 
the improvisation” (Luck et al. 2008, 27). The authors were interested in studying the 
perception of music for which listeners have minimal associations, arguing that this is 
the case for free improvisation (see our comparable motivation for exploring percep- 
tions of unfamiliar electroacoustic music in Bailes and Dean [2009]), though acknowl- 
edging that stylistic associations could always exist for any given listener. A therapist 
and client jointly improvised at keyboards, with separate MIDI tracks being recorded 
for each. As in our work, listeners (but in this case not the improvisers themselves) 
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rated continuously their perceptions of the emotion they felt was being expressed by the 
improvisations. A relationship was found between the mean velocity of the key strikes 
of the music and listener ratings of the activity (arousal) of the music. This is consis- 
tent with other reports of a robust relationship between sound intensity and perceptions 
of loudness with heightened perceptions of arousal (Dean, Bailes, and Schubert 2011), 
including in improvisation (Dean and Bailes 2010). 

We have suggested that in the social context of improvisation, acoustic intensity may 
be a cross-culturally shared expressive resource (Dean and Bailes 2010), which is con- 
sistent with the work of Balkwill and Thompson (1999). In particular, intensity is a pow- 
erful predictor of judgments of affect even in cross-cultural studies of Hindustani and 
Japanese listeners, who come from very different musical cultures. Thus, an improviser 
might be involved in a real-time collaboration with someone from another culture (say 
an African-American from the jazz tradition with an Indian classical musician) and 
yet be able to interact successfully in improvisation. Control of dynamic intensity as a 
means of projecting an affective profile could be very important here. 

Rhythmic structures differ considerably between, say, Western classical music and 
jazz (mostly symmetric meters), Indian music (quite commonly involving asymmetric 
meters), and Balkan dance music, with its characteristic aksak (“limping”) asymmetric 
rhythms (such as 3+3+2+3). Yet as can be extrapolated from the discussions by fellow 
improvising pianists Vijay Iyer on microrhythms (Iyer 2002) and Pressing on “Black 
Atlantic” rhythm (Pressing 2002), what is shared by improvisers from these different 
musical and cultural environments is an ability to adapt instantly (or in about half a 
second) to a rhythmic event and a perception of the relative accentuation of particular 
events. Accentuation is a combination of acoustic intensity with many features of articu- 
lation and timbre (as discussed by Pressing). Thus again, intensity is among the features 
that may assist musical cross-cultural improvisation, and also perhaps verbal cross-cul- 
tural or conflicted discussion through prosody. This may have practical applications in 
post-dialogic community discussions contributing to social policy development. We 
have developed this argument in more depth elsewhere (Dean and Bailes 2010). 

A cross-cultural study of improvisation was reported by Matare (2009), who was 
interested in the practice as a manifestation of creativity or musical intelligence among 
twelve European and twelve African musicians. Musicians from each background were 
recorded improvising and asked to listen back and provide a commentary on problems, 
decisions, points of interest, and directions taken. On the whole, the commentaries of 
the European musicians were focused on aspects of the music itself, such as characteris- 
tics of the structure or details of the sound produced, while the African musicians made 
no explicit mention of music. 

There are higher-level issues that relate to cross-cultural cognition in improvisation, 
such as those adumbrated by George E. Lewis in his contrast between Afro-logic and 
Euro-logic in improvisation (Lewis 1996). One aspect of his interesting dissection is 
the idea of “telling a story” as central to Afro-logic improvisation, in contrast to more 
of a structural/process approach in Euro-logic. This is not to do justice to these ideas 
(see also discussion in Smith and Dean 1997 and Dean and Bailes 2010), but rather to 
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indicate that both narrative and structural approaches can be readily envisaged as out- 
comes an IOFP model: both are formed at the interaction of feature and process, and 
where microstructure meets macrostructure. 


OUTLOOK 


Cognitive studies of musical improvisation are still at a very early stage of develop- 
ment, but they show great potential. Besides giving insight into improvisational pro- 
cesses, might such studies eventually contribute to them? We would argue they have 
strong potential to do so. As discussed by Wiggins and colleagues with reference to 
classical music, a computational approach to the generation of music can use models 
of cognition as part of the generative mechanism. This may occur by using a statistical 
corpus of information, as in information content approaches to the prediction of seg- 
mentation timing and emphasis in composition and performance (Wiggins, Pearce, 
and Miillensiefen 2009). More interesting, another computational approach could be 
to use an ongoing computer analysis of an incoming musical stream in conjunction 
with a cognitive model of whatever degree of elaboration is available. As mentioned, 
real-time analysis of input is intrinsic to many computer-interactive improvisation 
systems that have been developed since the early efforts of the Hub, George Lewis 
(Voyager; Lewis 2000), and Richard Teitelbaum, and large-scale cognitive architecture 
models (such as ACT-R; Anderson et al. 2004) are also under long-term development. 
A combination of such real-time analysis, particular generative models, and a cogni- 
tive architecture model may suffice to help take computer interactive sound impro- 
visation to another level (see also discussion in Dean 2003; Dean and Bailes 2010). 
For example, computational “conceptual blending” is an idea of current importance 
in improvisation with text (see chapters in this handbook by Smith, and by Harrell), 
and it involves exploiting “domains” of knowledge or of arbitrary codification so as to 
perform crossovers between them with a flexibility and variability of outcome that is 
shared by genetic crossovers in organismal evolution. This approach can be applied 
much more freely with the relatively non-referential components of music than with 
highly referential words and verbal concepts. Not surprisingly, it has a long tradition 
of related antecedents in the improvisation systems just mentioned and in commercial 
software such as the classic program M from the first days of desktop computers in the 
1980s. The potential of such approaches (discussed in Dean 2009) has probably only 
been glimpsed. 
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CHAPTER 2 


THE COGNITIVE 
NEUROSCIENCE OF 
IMPROVISATION 


AARON L. BERKOWITZ 


THE relationship between music and the mind has fascinated some of Western history’s 
greatest thinkers, including Pythagoras, Galileo, and Descartes.! Broadly defined, the 
field referred to as “music cognition” or “the psychology of music” seeks to answer two 
complementary questions: 


1. How does the brain carry out musical processes? 
2. What can the study of music tell us about how the brain works? 


The first question examines which cognitive processes—and their neural substrates— 
allow for the perception, understanding, and production of music. For example, 
research addressing this first question has sought to understand how we recognize, 
remember, read, understand, compose, perform, and have an emotional response to 
music, and what regions of the brain may be responsible for these features of music 
cognition.” 

The second question treats music as a specialized substrate through which to study 
more general cognitive processes. For example, studying the ability to know how a piece 
of music sounds by looking at the score allows for the exploration of mental imagery, as 
well as transformations between one sensory modality and another.° High-level musical 
performance is a case study in expertise.* Investigating musical learning and memory 
can provide insights into these higher-order cognitive processes and their neural sub- 
strates outside the verbal or visual domains.° If areas of the brain are discovered to be 
involved in musical processes in addition to previously ascribed roles, such findings can 
provide insights into the more general functionality of these brain regions. 

Most early research in music cognition explored music perception, but more 
recent work has also begun to explore the psychology and neurobiology of musical 
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performance.® From a cognitive perspective, musical performance requires extraordi- 
nary motor dexterity, control, and coordination; the ability to link the motor system 
with the auditory system; and, in the case of performance traditions that use written 
scores, the transformation of visual input into motor output. Improvised performance 
additionally requires the capacity to generate spontaneously novel musical structures 
in real time. This chapter explores the two complementary questions presented at the 
beginning of the chapter with respect to improvisation: What can studying the brain tell 
us about improvisation? What can studying improvisation tell us about the brain? 

Exploring the neural basis of musical improvisation can aid in understanding the more 
general cognitive processes called upon in this specialized instance of auditory-motor 
expertise and creativity. This inquiry has the potential to provide insights into both prac- 
tice and pedagogy. In turn, discovering which areas of the brain are involved in musical 
improvisation may influence how the function(s) of these regions are understood. 

Improvisation can be defined most generally as “the creation of a musical work, or 
the final form of a musical work, as it is being performed.”” Spontaneous creation in the 
moment is of course not unique to music. Improvisation occurs in theater, dance, and 
to some degree in any artistic expression that evolves in real time. Improvisation is also 
part of our everyday speech and movement. Just as infinite possibilities exist in how 
the blues or a Beethoven cadenza can be improvised while still maintaining its stylistic 
and formal identity, so too can we create infinite possible sentences, all the while using 
a finite vocabulary and obeying the finite grammatical rules that together allow for the 
comprehensibility of a novel utterance. Our everyday actions also incorporate some 
degree of improvisation, as we dexterously enact spontaneously created motor solutions 
to challenges as mundane as balancing grocery bags while we unlock the front door and 
as important as life-saving, split-second maneuvers to avoid accidents while driving.® 
Therefore, while musical improvisation is a fascinating feat of human cognition wor- 
thy of study in its own right, it also provides a specific instance of a much more general 
phenomenon in human behavior: spontaneous rule-based combinations of elements to 
create novel sequences that are appropriate for a given moment in a given context. This 
chapter presents data from recent brain imaging studies that explore the neural basis 
of improvisation. It then discusses findings of these studies from the perspective of the 
questions: What can studying the brain tell us about improvisation? What can studying 
improvisation tell us about the brain? 


THE NEURAL BASIS OF IMPROVISATION 


To date there have been five published studies of the neuroscience of improvisation.’ 


This review focuses on the studies of Berkowitz and Ansari (2008 and 2010) and Limb 
and Braun (2008), since their work is complementary both at the methodological level 
and with respect to results, and because both studies use functional magnetic resonance 
imaging (fMRI) to assess brain activity during improvisation. 
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fMRI uses a magnetic field to detect changes in blood oxygenation in the brain as 
an index of the relative activity of different brain regions when the brain is engaged 
in a cognitive process. Because many areas of the brain are highly active even at rest, 
fMRI studies often employ a subtraction technique in an attempt to precisely localize 
activation during a cognitive task of interest by comparing this with a control con- 
dition. When using a subtraction technique, brain activity during a control task is 
“subtracted” from brain activity during the cognitive task of interest. For example, 
if neural activity were to be examined while someone listens to music, many areas 
involved in more general cognitive processes would be involved (e.g., basic auditory 
perception, attention). While these regions are surely involved in music perception, 
their role would not necessarily be specific to music perception. Comparing brain 
activity while listening to music with that during a control task, such as listening to 
a less complex auditory stimulus (e.g., pure tones or white noise), allows for the sub- 
traction of the activity stimulated by these more basic processes. This subtraction 
would thus demonstrate the areas involved in music perception above and beyond 
basic cognitive functions such as auditory perception and general attention to an 
external stimulus.’ 


Berkowitz and Ansari (2008) 


To study improvisation with fMRI, we designed a simple experimental set-up that 
consisted of four tasks allowing for varying degrees of improvisatory freedom." These 
tasks were performed on a five-key piano-like keyboard. In the most constrained 
task, subjects played simple patterns that were taught to them before the experiment, 
and they performed these patterns in the order of their choosing, with one note per 
beat with a metronome click. This experimental condition will be referred to here 
as Patterns/Metronome. The only freedom of choice provided during this condition 
was that of which pattern to play at any given time; the internal melodic and rhythmic 
structure of each pattern was fixed. Two conditions provided freedom in one musi- 
cal parameter only (melody or rhythm): in Melodic Improvisation/Metronome, sub- 
jects invented five-note melodies, but these melodies were rhythmically constrained 
by the metronome (one note per beat); in Patterns/Rhythmic Improvisation, subjects 
were free to improvise the rhythms of the pre-learned five-note patterns. In the final 
condition, Melodic Improvisation/Rhythmic Improvisation, subjects improvised five- 
note melodies and their rhythms. Comparing brain activity in Melodic Improvisation 
tasks with that during Patterns tasks allowed for the isolation of the neural correlates 
of melodic improvisation, whereas comparison of Rhythmic Improvisation tasks 
with the Metronome tasks demonstrated the regions of brain involved in rhythmic 
improvisation. 

Melodic improvisation requires creativity in the pitch domain (or, from a motor 
perspective, in the spatial domain), whereas rhythmic improvisation can be thought 
of as the generation of novel musical structures in the temporal realm. Melodic and 
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rhythmic generativity would be expected to have distinct but overlapping neural net- 
works underlying them.” Areas of nonoverlap between melodic and rhythmic impro- 
visation would presumably be taking part in processes unique to spatial/melodic and 
temporal/rhythmic generativity, respectively. We were particularly interested in the 
areas subserving both melodic improvisation and rhythmic improvisation. The areas of 
overlap between these two types of improvisation would ostensibly be the brain regions 
giving rise to musical generativity at the most fundamental (or, alternatively, the 
“supra-domain’) level, irrespective of whether the improvisation involves pitch/space 
or rhythm/time. We thus performed a conjunction analysis of melodic improvisation 
(brain activity in Melodic Improvisation tasks minus brain activity in Patterns tasks) 
and rhythmic improvisation (brain activity in Rhythmic Improvisation tasks minus 
brain activity in Metronome tasks) in order to identify the network of brain regions 
involved in improvisation, whether that improvisation is in the melodic or rhythmic 
domain. 

This conjunction analysis revealed three areas of the brain that participated in both 
melodic and rhythmic improvisation: the dorsal premotor cortex (dPMC), the anterior 
cingulate cortex (ACC), and the inferior frontal gyrus/ventral premotor cortex (IFG/ 
vPMC). 

The dPMC is involved in the selection and execution of movement sequences.} It 
would thus be expected to be involved in any task involving motor activity. Our results 
show that this area is more active in improvisation as opposed to playing patterns and/ 
or playing with a metronome, consistent with a possible increased demand on this brain 
region as movement complexity increases. 

The ACC is known to playa role in a wide variety of cognitive tasks, including moni- 
toring conflict between stimuli or responses, unrehearsed movements, decision mak- 
ing, voluntary selection, and willed action.'* These cognitive functions are of course 
intertwined. Making a decision involves voluntary, willed choice between potentially 
conflicting responses to a stimulus. Improvisation involves near-constant decision 
making among a multitude of musical possibilities available to the improviser at any 
given moment. A brain-imaging study of performance of a memorized composi- 
tion by Bach compared to playing scales did not show differential activation of this 
region, thus suggesting that the ACC plays a role in our experiment in improvisa- 
tion specifically (i.e., beyond a role in mere musical or motor complexity, since in that 
role it would likely have been active in the Bach versus scales comparison of the cited 
study). 

The IFG/vPMC has been found to play a role in language perception and produc- 
tion as well as music perception.!° The aforementioned study of piano performance of 
a memorized composition did not show activation of this area in that context, suggest- 
ing that its role in our experiment is unique to the improvisatory/generative nature of 
our experimental tasks. Given that this region is involved in both perception and pro- 
duction of language and music, it can be postulated that, on the most general level, it 
subserves “analysis, recognition, and prediction of sequential auditory information” as 
well as the production of such sequential auditory-motor information. 
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Limb and Braun (2008) 


Our experiment sought to isolate and study one particular aspect of improvisa- 
tion: spontaneous generation of novel sequences. Charles Limb and Allen Braun 
designed more ecologically valid tasks in their 2008 study to explore a broader array 
of neural activity in improvisation. In the main experimental condition, jazz musicians 
improvised over the chord structure of a jazz composition. Brain activity during this 
task was compared to that in a control condition in which subjects played a fixed com- 
position from memory. 

Since their tasks were far more complex than those of Berkowitz and Ansari and 
allowed their subjects to improvise based on an actual compositional structure that 
evolved in time, Limb and Braun elicited changes in brain activity in over forty regions 
when comparing their improvisation tasks to control tasks, including the network of 
IFG/vPMC, ACC, and dPMC described in Berkowitz and Ansari (2008). Additional 
areas included the superior temporal lobe (likely to be involved in processing and mem- 
ory for musical materials), limbic regions (probably involved in emotion and memory), 
the medial prefrontal cortex (MPFC) (activation is associated with self-expression and 
higher-level goals and intentions), and the lateral orbital prefrontal cortex (LOFC) 
and dorsolateral prefrontal cortex (DLPFC) (deactivation is suggestive of inhibition of 
regions involved in monitoring and correction). With regard to these latter findings in 
the prefrontal cortex, the authors suggest that 


Musical creativity vis-a-vis improvisation may bea result of the combination of inten- 
tional, internally generated self-expression (MPFC-mediated) with the suspension 
of self-monitoring and related processes (LOFC—and DLPFC-mediated) that typi- 
cally regulate conscious control of goal-directed, predictable, or planned actions. 


In conjunction, the studies of Berkowitz and Ansari and Limb and Braun complement 
one another. The precise focus of Berkowitz and Ansari on a limited type of improvi- 
sation with a very small set of possibilities allowed for relatively specific attribution of 
functional roles to the brain areas that were active but probably did not activate the 
full range of regions of the brain involved in real-world improvisation. By studying 
improvisation in as close to its real-world form as possible in the laboratory, Limb and 
Braun offer a more panoramic view of the full panoply of neural activity involved in 
improvising. 


Berkowitz and Ansari (2010) 


In a follow-up study to Berkowitz and Ansari (2008), the brain activity in musicians and 
nonmusicians was compared during the performance of the four improvisation tasks 
described earlier.’ The behavioral results were essentially equivalent between the two 
groups in that the degree of novelty of the improvised melodies did not differ between 
them. Comparison of the three areas described earlier (IFG/vPMC, ACC, and dPMC) 
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showed no difference in activation between the two groups. The neural substrates of the 
generation, selection, and execution of musical sequences therefore appear to be funda- 
mental to the process of spontaneous motor performance, whether the intention behind 
it is that ofa trained musician or not. The pattern of neural activation did, however, reveal 
one difference outside of this network. The single difference in brain activity between the 
two groups was in an area known as the right temporoparietal junction (rTPJ), which 
plays a role in attention. While nonmusicians did not show any significant change in the 
activity in this area when melodic improvisation was compared to pattern performance, 
musicians showed deactivation of this region. The difference between a musical mind 
approaching improvisation and an untrained mind performing the same task therefore 
appears to be not one of generativity, selection, or execution, but rather one of attention. 

Activation of the rTPJ region is associated with stimulus-driven or bottom-up atten- 
tion (ie., the type of attention stimulated by salient characteristics of the stimulus 
itself).?° Deactivation of the rTPJ occurs in contexts of goal-driven, or top-down atten- 
tion (i.e., the type of attention driven by intention based on one’s pre-existing knowledge, 
experience, and memory about a particular stimulus). Specifically, the rTPJ is involved in 
the reorienting of attention to task-relevant but unexpected stimuli. Imagine the exam- 
ple of an archer aiming an arrow at a target. The target, the tension in the bow, and the 
wind are all relevant to whether the archer will succeed in hitting the target. However, 
the archer would ideally want to “tune out” any task-irrelevant stimuli that could be dis- 
tracting—for example, a bird chirping or the shifting shadows of a tree branch blowing 
in the wind in the archer’s peripheral vision. This “tuning out” of stimuli that could cause 
an inappropriate reorientation of attention away from one’s intended focus is thought to 
be accomplished in part by deactivating the rT PJ. That is, during sustained attention, the 
rTP] is deactivated to allow for focus on one task while filtering out potentially disruptive 
stimuli to which reorientation would prove disruptive to the goal behavior. 

Musicians deactivation of the rTPJ when improvising as compared to nonmusicians 
performing the same tasks suggests that musical training may allow for an increase in 
goal-directed attention and the filtering out of task-irrelevant stimuli in this context. 
Such an effect can also be interpreted as an increase in top-down processing of impro- 
visational output as musicians may have chunked their phrases as musical units rather 
than strings of individual notes in sequence; the latter may have been the cognitive strat- 
egy utilized by nonmusicians.”! 


WHAT CAN STUDYING THE BRAIN TELL US 
ABOUT IMPROVISATION? 


Underlying Processes: Loci for Practice and Pedagogy 


The fundamental cognitive processes supporting improvisation appear to be the gen- 
eration and recombination of musical sequences (IFG/vPMC), the selection among 
such sequences (ACC), and the execution of the chosen sequence (dPMC). In addition, 
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when trained musicians improvise, they appear to enter a top-down state of goal- 
directed attentional control (deactivation of rTPJ) when compared to nonmusicians 
performing the same tasks. Broken down into its cognitive components, this portrait 
of the improvising brain provides insights into loci for improvisational practice and 
pedagogy.”? 

In order to generate musical sequences appropriate for a given musical context, the 
improviser must be well versed in a stylistic idiom. For jazz musicians, this entails the 
knowledge of chords, scales/modes, forms, and a large vocabulary of “riffs,” some self- 
composed, others absorbed through transcription and imitation of solos by the great 
masters.”* For Indian musicians, a long germination period in which fixed composi- 
tions and melodic and rhythmic patterns are learned in various ragas (modes) and talas 
(rhythmic cycles) precedes the stage at which the musician can improvise.” Robert 
Levin, a classical pianist who has learned to improvise in the styles of many classical 
composers, first internalized the composed repertoire of those composers.”° It is this 
learned material that provides the primordial musical soup from which materials are 
recombined and selected in the moment of improvised performance. 

With this knowledge base in place, the improviser must learn how to navigate it to 
draw on stylistically idiomatic and artistically coherent sequences of musical materi- 
als in the moment of musical improvisation.”° Such selection is governed by “history” 
on a number of levels: the history of the style in which the performer is improvising, 
the history of all of the improvisational choices by the performer up to that perfor- 
mance, and the more local history of the musical choices up to that moment in the 
performance. The education of an improviser therefore involves not only the inter- 
nalization of fundamental musical elements and forms, but also the acquisition of the 
ability to appropriately select from them in real time in a stylistically idiomatic way. 
To learn to improvise therefore involves rehearsal of the act of improvisation itself. 
In this rehearsal process, the improviser-in-training acquires experiential knowledge 
about how to navigate through the knowledge base and develops a personal style for 
doing so. 

These aspects of learning to improvise ostensibly train the network of IFG/vPMC- 
ACC-dPMC in the actions of sequence generation, recombination, selection, and 
execution. In a review of the pedagogy of improvisation in a wide variety of musical tra- 
ditions across different cultures, I have described how these principles are incorporated 
seemingly universally in improvisational pedagogy and learning.”” Beyond these prin- 
ciples, improvisers across cultures describe a particular state of mind when improvis- 
ing in which creation and a partially detached observation of what is being created are 
carefully balanced, referred to as being both “creator and witness” by Levin and “inven- 
tor and recipient” by Paul Berliner in his study of jazz musicians.”* These ideas seem to 
resonate with Limb and Braun’s interpretation of their findings in the prefrontal cortex 
as representing a balance between self-expression and self-monitoring. Thus, the neu- 
roscience of improvisation reflects a near-universal intuitive understanding by impro- 
vising musicians of the component processes necessary for improvisation and how to 
cultivate them in practice and pedagogy, and also appears to correlate with improvisers’ 
subjective experience of improvisation.”? 
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Music and Language Comparisons 


One widely explored area in music cognition research has been the comparison of 
music and language cognition.*° Broadly speaking, these two systems of human sound 
communication can be compared at three loci: production (i.e., the speaker or musical 
performer), the sound systems themselves (i.e., the underlying sound structures and the 
rules that govern them), and perception/comprehension (i.e., how the listener under- 
stands the utterance of the speaker or musical performer). The majority of research and 
theoretical speculation comparing music and language cognition has focused on the 
latter two. Improvisation is ideally suited to the study of production because it can be 
considered analogous to spontaneous speech; in both improvisation and spontaneous 
linguistic production, one needs both a knowledge base (e.g., vocabulary, grammatical 
rules, pronunciation in language; melodic figures, rhythms, timbres, harmonies, musi- 
cal structures, and stylistic parameters in music) and the skill set to generate recombina- 
tions of the elements of this knowledge base in real time in a way that follows linguistic 
or stylistic norms so that utterances are comprehensible to the listener. 

In Berkowitz and Ansari (2008), we demonstrated that the IFG/vPMC, an area 
known to be important in language, is also involved in musical improvisation. In fact, 
the triad of regions elicited in this study (i.e., APMC, ACC, and IFG/vPMC) is also at 
the core of a network that brain imaging studies have shown to be involved in spon- 
taneous speech.*! Musical improvisation and spontaneous speech therefore appear to 
be analogous at both theoretical and neurobiological levels. Many parallels can also be 
drawn between how musicians learn to improvise and how languages are learned. This 
begs the tantalizing question of whether training in musical improvisation can facilitate 
language learning and/or whether the data and experience derived from the extensive 
research in the pedagogy and learning of language can be applied to training methods 
for musical improvisation. Given the effects of musical training on the brain (discussed 
later in the chapter), this seems to be an area ripe for research that could have implica- 
tions for both language pedagogy and music pedagogy. 

Is music a language? Or, as David Lidov once titled a collection of essays, “Is language a 
music?” Music and language clearly share much in terms of cognitive processes, the neural 
substrates that appear to underlie them in both perception and performance, and the learn- 
ing processes involved in acquiring these two systems of sound communication. The explo- 
ration of such connections between music and language provides one example of the types of 
insights that the study of music cognition may provide about brain function more generally. 


WHAT CAN STUDYING IMPROVISATION TELL 
Us ABOUT THE BRAIN? 


The research described demonstrates that musical improvisation, albeit a highly special- 
ized capacity, occurs through the coordinated activity of brain regions that are involved 
in numerous other domain-general cognitive processes such as motor sequencing, 
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decision making, and attention, to name a few. This underscores the fact that such net- 
works of brain areas are highly flexible in the functions in which they can participate. 
Just as studying the neural basis of improvisation can yield insights into the nature of its 
component cognitive operations, so too can the study of improvisation provide insights 
into the functions of the brain regions upon which improvisation relies. 


Mirror Systems 


Our finding that the IFG/vPMC is involved in musical generativity complements data 
showing that this area is involved in music perception.** A dual role in production 
and perception in this region has also been described for language. Such perception- 
action coupling in the brain is referred to as a “mirror system.» A mirror system is one 
involved in both the performance of actions and the understanding of such actions as 
performed by others. Such systems may encode an overarching (or underlying) concept 
of an action that can be utilized both in the performance of that action and in the under- 
standing of the intention behind the action when observing it performed by someone 
else. Roles for such systems in higher-level cognitive functions such as language and 
empathy have been postulated.** What purpose might such a mirror system serve in 
music? Itvan Molnar-Szakacs and Katie Overy propose that a mirror system for music 
“allows for co-representation of the musical experience, emerging out of the shared and 
temporally synchronous recruitment of similar neural mechanisms in the sender and 
the perceiver of the musical message.*” 

As described previously, non-generative musical performance (e.g., playing from a 
score) does not appear to stimulate activity in the IFG/vPMC. It was therefore through 
the study of the neurobiological basis of improvisation that it was discovered that this 
area plays a role in music production. This finding, in conjunction with previous work 
identifying that this region participates in music perception, provides possible evidence 
for a mirror system for music in this region, and it expands our conception of the range 
of such a system's possible functionality beyond the realms of intentional action and 
linguistic communication. As Molnar-Szakacs and Overy summarize, “a mirror neuron 
system may provide a domain-general neural mechanism for processing combinatorial 
rules common to language, action, and music, which in turn can communicate meaning 
and human affect.” 


Music, Language, and Neural Plasticity 


As discussed earlier, improvisation provides an ideal musical substrate for comparison 
with linguistic processes. In a now (in)famous and oft-quoted statement, psychologist of 
language Steven Pinker referred to music as “auditory cheesecake, an exquisite confec- 
tion crafted to tickle the sensitive spots of... our mental faculties.” Pinker argues that 
the brain did not evolve for music, per se, but rather that music “tickles” brain regions 
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evolved for other purposes (e.g., language). He has even gone so far as to suggest that 
music is “useless” from an evolutionary perspective, and that it could “vanish from our 
species and the rest of our lifestyle would be virtually unchanged.”* Pinker’s sugges- 
tions have, understandably, been controversial,*! and indeed others have proposed the 
alternative possibility that language may have evolved from music.** We will probably 
never know whether music or language “came first,” evolutionarily speaking, although 
intriguing theories exist for how music and language may have co-evolved from a com- 
mon progenitor.*? Perhaps what is most striking about the accumulating evidence that 
music and language share neural resources and cognitive processes in both perception 
and production is what this signifies with respect to the extraordinary flexibility of the 
brain. An area such as the IFG/vPMC may have evolved, generally speaking, for the pro- 
duction and perception of sequences, with the capacity to produce and perceive music 
and language, as well as a wide variety of combinations of elements of actions. Music 
is probably not “auditory cheesecake,” tickling innate linguistic areas, nor is language 
the “auditory bread and butter” of a musically predisposed neural architecture. Rather, 
highly flexible neural circuits can process a veritable buffet of inputs and outputs. Just 
as improvising musicians can produce infinite musical possibilities out of a finite set 
of musical elements and rules for combining them, so too can the improvising mind 
support an infinite variety of processes out of a finite number of neurons and their 
interconnections. 

This versatility begs the question of whether musical training can actually foster such 
flexibility beyond merely drawing on it. A growing literature suggests that music does 
indeed change the brain. These changes are both structural and functional. In terms of 
structure, musicians have been shown to have 10 percent more fibers in the corpus cal- 
losum, the fiber tract that connects the left and right hemispheres of the brain.*4 This 
data on increased size of fiber tracts has been complemented by more recent data using 
newer imaging techniques that reveal increases in fiber tract organization in trained 
musicians.* In addition to such changes in white matter tracts that connect brain 
regions, increases in the volume of gray matter in such regions throughout the brain 
(not merely in auditory and motor areas) have been demonstrated in musicians.*° 

Functionally, it has been shown that musical training expands auditory and sensory 
representations in the brain.*” Also, in certain contexts, musicians demonstrate differ- 
ent patterns of brain activity when perceiving and processing auditory input,** as well as 
in performance of motor tasks,*? when compared to nonmusicians. Research by Nadine 
Gaab and Gottfried Schlaug has shown that musicians are more successful—and utilize 
a different set of neural substrates and cognitive operations—in the performance of a 
pitch memory task when compared to nonmusicians.” In a follow-up study, Gaab and 
colleagues showed that when training nonmusicians on a pitch memory task yielded 
improved performance in certain subjects, there was a concomitant shift from using the 
network of brain regions that they were using previously (with poorer performance) 
to recruiting the group of areas used by trained musicians.*! These studies reflect that 
musical training can lead to shifts in how the brain processes auditory input and motor 
output, demonstrating the neural correlates of musical expertise. 
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Such findings raise the age-old nature-nurture question: Are certain individuals born 
with brains predisposed to music, and do these individuals therefore excel at it and seek 
musical training—or does musical training itself lead to such changes? Through stud- 
ies comparing brain and cognitive development of children receiving musical training 
with that of those who do not, evidence is emerging that musical training changes the 
brain.” 

What insights can the study of the neurobiology of improvisation provide about 
neural plasticity? As described above, activation in areas involved in auditory process- 
ing and motor production appears to be identical between the two groups. The unique 
difference was that the musicians deactivated the rT PJ, an area involved in bottom- 
up stimulus-driven attention that is deactivated in top-down, goal-directed attention. 
The finding of rT PJ deactivation in improvising musicians as compared to nonmu- 
sicians suggests that musical training appears to yield cognitive benefits that are not 
merely music-related. If improvisation training leads to a shift in the ability to activate 
goal-directed, top-down attention, further research could explore whether training 
in improvisation actually enhances the ability to modulate attention in this way, and 
whether this remains limited to improvisatory tasks or is available across domains. 


CONCLUSION 


Improvisation is one of many musical processes that have inspired recent investigation 
with the experimental techniques of cognitive neuroscience. These studies allow for 
a deeper understanding of the cognitive processes—and the neural correlates of such 
processes—that support such highly specialized feats of human behavior. Discovering 
the networks of brain regions that are involved in music contributes to our under- 
standing of the more generalized function of such networks and underscores their 
remarkable plasticity. Musical training draws on such plasticity in the development of 
auditory-motor expertise, but it also appears to cultivate changes in brain structure and 
function that extend beyond musical perception and performance.” The brain itself can 
therefore be considered an improviser in its own right, and the study of improvisation 
and other musical processes has and will continue to play a role in shaping our under- 
standing of this improvising mind. 
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CHAPTER 3 


IMPROVISATION, ACTION 
UNDERSTANDING, AND 
MUSIC COGNITION WITH 
AND WITHOUT BODIES 
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VIJAY IYER 


WuatT are we referring to when we use the word “improvisation”? The term is used in 
innumerable ways, but always with the implicit assumption that there are acts that are 
improvised and acts that are not, and that those two kinds of acts are distinguishable. 
Two main aspects of that class of acts we call “improvised” seem to be (1) a real-time 
process of making choices and acting on them, and (2) the sense of temporal embed- 
dedness: the fact that these actions take time, and that the time taken matters. With this 
understanding, we might take improvisation to denote that semi-transparent, multi- 
stage process through which we sense, perceive, think, decide, and act in real time. 

But when construed this broadly, improvisation seems to encompass most of our 
behavior, including acts as disparate as walking through a forest or an airport, hunt- 
ing and gathering, conversational speech, sport, climbing, driving, courtship, parenting, 
social dancing, and surfing the web. The class of improvisational behaviors is so vast that 
it may be easier to list behaviors that are not improvised—the carrying out of routines, 
plans, checklists, pre-routed or pre-ordained actions, well-rehearsed songs and dances, 
rituals, recitations, pageants, ceremonies, scripted performances of fully composed 
works—these last few exemplifying what Edward Said called “extreme occasions” (Said 
1991). It seems that this class of non-improvised behaviors are the overall exception, a 
relatively small (but important) subset of human behavior as a whole. 

Improvisation would also seem to encompass the noisy processes by which we 
acquire most skills. Babies learn to talk by babbling; they learn to walk by staggering, 
finding their balance, stumbling, finding something to hold onto; they learn to eat effi- 
ciently by first making a lot of messes. Improvisation is also the means by which we 
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solve problems, by resorting to a repertoire of skills and adapting them to the situation 
at hand: putting outa fire, fixing a leak, doubling back to catch a missed turn, or building 
a shelter. 

As we expand and refine these lists, we realize that most behaviors include improvised 
and non-improvised components. For improvisation also seems to govern the ways in 
which we do things; even if we go to a store to buy the items on a grocery list, we might 
find ourselves making moment-to-moment decisions in how we navigate the store, how 
we choose specific tomatoes, how and with what (and indeed whether) we decide to pay. 
We make choices based on what’s at hand, what’s allowed, and what’s desired, and also 
based on what we are taught, trained, forced, or empowered to do, or on what we are 
experienced in doing. 

And similarly, acts of improvisation can readily incorporate patterns of behavior. 
Seemingly spontaneous speech acts can easily lapse into routine exchanges, or the re- 
narrating of previously told stories and jokes; a politician may answer a question from 
a reporter with a previously crafted statement; an improvising musician may develop 
a “personal sound” that might include hallmark melodic ideas, specific techniques, a 
habitual way of producing a certain sound. These facts do not deny their improvised 
or real-time quality; rather, they reveal how decades of choosing can lead to patterned 
responses to similar conditions. 

In light of these observations, it becomes more and more problematic to identify 
moments of “pure” improvisation, or to disambiguate them from the execution of pre- 
ordained programs. We might think that we can recognize improvised acts in extreme 
moments—uncontrolled facial expressions, slips of the tongue, non-grammatical for- 
mulations, or graceful witticisms on an unscripted television show, for example—but 
it is still difficult to prove their unscriptedness; we merely trust or believe that they 
are so. 

What we seem to be doing, instead of literally identifying improvisation according to 
some intrinsic attribute, is allowing cultural and contextual factors to regulate the pres- 
ence or absence of improvisation. To attend a play or a narrative film or a symphony, for 
example, is to witness what one knows to be a series of carefully scripted and sculpted 
human actions, while to watch emcees in a street corner “cipher,” to hear a performance 
of Hindustani classical music, or to attend an “improv comedy” event or a jazz club is to 
knowingly witness individual and collective acts of improvisation, and to parse them 
in those terms. We may also use visual and auditory cues to signal an event’s compos- 
edness, its un-improvised character: a moment of ensemble synchrony in music or 
dance, for example, might seem statistically unlikely to be improvised, so we take it 
to be somehow planned. But in this realm, we can also be tricked: the improvisational 
dance technique known as “flocking” can create the illusion of choreographed group 
movement; similarly, systems of cues are frequently embedded in improvised musical 
settings, whereby moments of synchrony can emerge from apparent disorder. We there- 
fore arrive at a crucial question for music cognition: when construed this broadly, does 
improvisation “sound like” anything? We will return to this question. 
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EMBODIED MUSIC COGNITION 


A central theme in my work is the trace of the body in music. My dissertation and sub- 
sequent publications (Iyer 1998, 2002, 2004a, 2004b, 2009) explore the role of physical 
embodiment and sociocultural situatedness in music cognition. Drawing from recent 
advances in cognitive science, I claimed that music cognition should be understood as 
intimately tied in with the body and its physical and sociocultural environment—a per- 
spective that was previously neglected in the music cognition literature. 

The paradigm of embodied cognition emerged in the late 1980s as a corrective 
response to the Cartesian “dualist” theories of mind that had prevailed in cognitive 
science since the field’s inception in the mid-twentieth century. Dualism held that 
the mind exists in a realm separate from the brain—that is, that the mind could be 
understood as “the software” and the brain and body as “the hardware.” The dualist 
paradigm known as “cognitivism” thereby presupposed that cognition was a kind of 
rule-based computation that could happen in any machine using the same rules, and 
that there was therefore nothing special about the bodies that housed our brains. The 
cognition-as-computation view then influenced the field of music cognition, where 
music was treated primarily as a disembodied flow of forms in an abstract space. Early 
research in the field focused on perception of timbre, harmony, and pitch, largely 
neglecting subjects such as rhythm, performance, or the physical act of making music, 
not to mention the cultural forces that might lead one to prioritize harmony at all. 

Theories of embodiment hold that the body, the brain, and the mind must be under- 
stood as one system, and that the brain is an organ optimized for producing motor (i.e., 
bodily) output in response to sensory stimuli. This “sensory-motor loop” becomes the 
basis for what we call cognition. Rather than seeing thought as a process separate from 
sensation or action, we understand the faculties of perception, thought, and action as 
codependent, having developed together both ontologically (from birth through child- 
hood and into adulthood) and phylogenetically (in the evolution of the species). 

It should be noted that adopting this framework does not inherently refute the idea of 
abstraction or “concepts.” Intermediate theories such as the “grounding by interaction” 
framework (Mahon and Camerazza 2008) allow for abstract or symbolic concepts to be 
instantiated in the context of specific sensory and motor information. Such a framework 
offers a view of cognition that is neither fully embodied nor fully disembodied, but con- 
tains aspects of both. 

From the embodiment paradigm, or some intermediate form of it, we can develop 
a body-based view of musical cognition. This view is borne out, for example, by brain 
imaging studies that have highlighted a fundamental identification between rhythm 
and human movement. It is understood that to perceive rhythm is to “imagine move- 
ment”; musical rhythm provokes the brain to prepare the body to move, facilitating or 
activating a physical response (Todd 1999, Todd et al. 1999). In consideration of some 
recent claims about mirror neurons (Kohler et al. 2002), this might be considered as a 
kind of “aural mirroring’ In this view (discussed critically below), we tend to respond in 
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kind to what we think we hear another body doing, imagining or actually generating an 
action that is suggested by the rhythmic character of the sounds we hear. 

Music is then understood as the sound of human bodies in motion; to listen to music 
is to perceive the actions of those bodies, and a kind of sympathetic, synchronous 
bodily action (i.e., dance) is one primary response. Of course, this is mediated by cul- 
ture. Certain cultural settings may foreground bodily responses to music, while others 
conceal or suppress them; these variations express “situated cognition” (Robbins and 
Aydede 2008, Clancey 1997)—the interrelationship of mind and world, the interdepen- 
dence between knowledge and its context. 

The notion of music cognition as an embodied, situated phenomenon ties in well 
with contemporary ethnomusicological accounts of African diasporic musics, in which 
embodiment, performativity, and cultural context play a crucial role in the produc- 
tion of meaning. The idea of embodiment can also bring the field of music perception 
and cognition into a healthier dialogue with the music humanities, which has in recent 
decades seen robust critical engagement with “the body” in terms of race, gender, and 
sexuality. When we hear bodies but do not see them, we instead fantasize about them; 
listening to music (especially in the disembodied way that it circulates today) is deeply 
informed by that same process of racialized, sexualized fantasy-formation about the 
virtual bodies that made those sounds. While interdisciplinarity can, at its worst, pro- 
voke an unproductive confrontation of epistemological incongruities between para- 
digms, bodies can still offer a strong focus for dialogue, critique, and new productions 
of knowledge across many fields of inquiry. Although bodies are described from many 
different standpoints, somehow we can all agree on their sheer, stubborn presence (or 
absence, as the case may be). 


EMBODIED RHYTHM PERCEPTION 


The central idea that music is an embodied, situated activity means that music 
depends crucially on the structure of our bodies, and also on the environment and 
culture in which our musical awareness emerges. Rhythm, especially, is a complex, 
whole-body experience, and its role in music makes use of the embodied, situated 
status of the participant. Such claims have a variety of implications; they lead us to 
appreciate traces of the embodiment in instrumental and vocal music, to notice how 
musical cultures and individuals variously deal with the role of physicality in music- 
making, and to understand music perception as an active, culturally contingent 
process. 

The claim that music perception and cognition are embodied activities also means 
that they are actively constructed by the listener, rather than passively transferred from 
performer to listener. This active nature of music perception highlights the role of cul- 
ture and context. For example, the discernment of qualities such as pulse and meter from 
a piece of music is not perceptually inevitable; rather, the music may offer perceptual 
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ambiguities whose resolution depends on an observer's culturally contingent listening 
strategies (Iyer 1998: 83-104). In addition, I have argued that rhythmic expression is 
often directly related to the role of the body in making music, and to certain cultural aes- 
thetics that privilege this role. In particular, certain subtle microrhythmic variations in 
rhythmic performance display striking systematic structure, carrying an encoded trace 
of the culturally situated music-making body (for a detailed explanation, see Iyer 2002). 

‘The salience of fine-grained musical rhythm at this level of detail is borne out by more 
recent neuroscientific studies of timing perception (see Patel 2008, 96-154; Levitin 
2009). In particular, microrhythmic perception appears to take advantage of our abil- 
ity to differentiate between phonemes (Patel 2008), and, crucially, our ability to aurally 
locate and track human movement around us (Changizi 2011). The assertion of the exis- 
tence in the microrhythmic realm of meaningful musical structure, activating our fac- 
ulties for perception of human movement and speech, runs counter to more common 
descriptions of microrhythmic variation as “discrepancies” (Keil 1987), “imperfections” 
or “being slightly off” (Hennig et al. 2012), or, for The New York Times, “essentially mis- 
takes” and “error[s]” (Belluck 2011). 

Rhythm—in music, speech, bodily acts, or some interleaved combination thereof— 
offers one productive line of inquiry for theories of embodied cognition. Another such 
category is improvisation. Rhythm and improvisation are not mutually exclusive cat- 
egories in this regard, but two overlapping fields of behavior, both treating time as a cen- 
tral parameter. 


TIME AND TEMPORAL SITUATEDNESS 


A fundamental consequence of physical embodiment and environmental situatedness 
is the fact that things take time. Temporality must ground our conception of physically 
embodied cognition. Smithers (1996) draws a useful distinction between processes 
that occur “in-time” and those that exist “over-time.” The distinction is similar to that 
between process-oriented activity, such as speech or walking, and product-oriented 
activity, such as writing a novel or composing a symphony. 

In-time processes are embedded in time; not only does the time taken matter, but, in 
fact, it contributes to the overall structure. The speed of a typical walking gait relates 
to physical attributes like leg mass and size and shoulder-hip torsional moment; this is 
why we cannot walk one-tenth or ten times as fast as we do. Similarly, the rate at which 
we speak exploits the natural timescales of lingual and mandibular motion as well as 
respiration. Changizi (2011) further argues that human speech is made of vocalized 
imitations of real-world solid-object events—“hits, slides, and rings’—with speech’s 
rhythmic profiles derived from this physical “grammar” Accordingly, we learn to pro- 
cess speech at precisely such a rate. Recorded speech played at slower or faster speeds 
rapidly becomes unintelligible, even if the pitch is held constant. The perceived flow of 
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conversation, while quite flexible, is sensitive to the slowdown caused by an extra few 
seconds taken to think ofa word or recall a name. 

Over-time processes, by contrast, are merely contained in time; the fact that they take 
time is of no fundamental consequence to the result. Most of what we call computa- 
tion occurs over time. The fact that all computing machines were originally considered 
computationally equivalent regardless of speed suggests that time was not a concern in 
the original theory of computation, and that the temporality of a computational pro- 
cess was theoretically immaterial. Though computational theory is more nuanced today, 
“real-time” computer applications make use of the speed of modern microprocessors, 
performing computations so fast that the user doesn’t notice how much time is taken. 
However, this is not what the mind does when immersed in a dynamic, real-time envi- 
ronment; rather, it exploits both the constraints and the allowances of the natural time- 
scales of the body and the brain as a total physical system. In other words, Smithers 
(1996) claims, cognition chiefly involves in-time processes. Furthermore, this claim is not 
limited simply to cognitive processes that require interpersonal interaction; it pertains 
to all thought, perception, and action. 


THE TEMPORALITY OF PERFORMANCE 


In intersubjective activities, such as speech or music making, one remains aware of a 
sense of mutual embodiment. This sense brings about the presupposition of “shared 
time” between the listener and the performer. This sense is a crucial aspect of the tem- 
porality of performance. The experience of listening to music is qualitatively different 
from that of reading a book. The experience of music requires the listener’s “co-perfor- 
mance” within a shared temporal domain (Schutz 1964). While the essentially solitary 
act of reading a book also takes time, the specific amount of time is of little conse- 
quence. (Literary notions of co-performance, such as Roland Barthes’ idea of “writerly 
texts” [1975], do not fundamentally incorporate the temporality of experience.) The 
notion of musical co-performance is made literal in musical contexts primarily meant 
for dance; the participatory act of marking time with rhythmic bodily activity physi- 
calizes the sense of shared time and could be viewed as embodied listening. 

The performance situation itself might be understood as a context-framing device. 
In his study of the music of a certain community in South Africa, ethnomusicologist 
John Blacking wrote, “Venda music is distinguished from nonmusic by the creation of a 
special world of time. The chief function of music is to involve people in shared experi- 
ences within the framework of their cultural experience” (Blacking 1973: 48). There is no 
doubt that this is true to some degree in all musical performance, and we can take this 
concept further in the case of improvised music. 
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WHAT DOES IMPROVISATION SOUND LIKE? 


Can one hear the fact that a sound was just decided in its moment of creation? Does 
music have any characteristic that announces itself as such? My sense, from my own 
performing, teaching, and listening experiences, is that most listeners can't tell the dif- 
ference in isolation; the perception of the relative presence or absence of improvisation 
is largely imagined and profoundly contextual, based on cultural factors and assump- 
tions. And analytically, it is difficult to find any such traits on the musical surface; the 
tendency in the West is to focus on so-called “mistakes” as an indicator of improvisa- 
tion, as if they somehow verify the fragile and risky process. 

Limb and Braun (2008), in their fMRI brain imaging studies of skilled musicians in 
the act of improvising, found that in a focused state of improvisation, a soloist has low- 
ered self-correcting inhibitions and enhanced activation of a self-narrative function. 
“Just relax and be yourself; might be another way to put it; it’s the kind of advice given 
before a date or a job interview, both of which are also instances of heightened, care- 
fully framed improvisation. But Limb (private communication, 2012) further suggests 
that there is something else happening in moments of highly skilled musical improvi- 
sation, something like what Csikszentmihalyi (1990) calls a “flow state,’ a mental and 
physical state of utmost relaxation, focus, and concentration, known to be conducive to 
creative thinking. Such a criterion (ifit is indeed a criterion, and not merely a correlated 
phenomenon or perhaps an outcome of the “overlearning” involved in improvisational 
skill) may enable us to qualitatively set apart sustained creative musical improvisation, 
for example, from our more everyday spontaneous acts. 

However, that doesn't tell us anything about what improvisation “sounds like” to an 
observer. So another question is, does the distinction matter? Why are we, in music, so 
bound up with the issue? The reason is that the experience of listening to music that is 
understood to be improvised differs significantly from listening knowingly to composed 
music. The main source of drama in improvised music is the sheer fact of the shared sense 
of time: the sense that the improviser is working, creating, generating musical material in 
the same time in which we are co-performing as listeners (Iyer 1998, 80). As listeners to any 
music, we experience a kind of empathy for the performer, an awareness of physicality and 
an understanding of the effort required to create music. This empathy is one facet of our lis- 
tening strategies in any context. In improvisational music, this embodied empathy extends 
to an awareness of the performers’ coincident physical and mental exertion, of their “in- 
the-moment” processes of creative activity and interactivity, the risks taken in the face of 
unbounded possibilities, the inherent constraints of the mind deciding and the body acting 
in time. Perhaps it can be said that improvisational music magnifies the role of embodiment 
in musical performance. The perception of improvisation seems to involve the perception 
of another body or bodies engaged in embodied, situated, real-time experience. If so, then a 
sense of mutual embodiment, of the shared space, time, and bodily presence of performers 
and observers, would seem to open the door to specific kinds of empathy. 
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A SCIENCE OF EMPATHY 


A flurry of recent, intensely debated findings in neuroscience have suggested a neural 
basis for empathy that seems to reinforce this view. The body of research on so-called 
“mirror neurons” (Gallese et al. 1996; Kohler et al. 2002; Rizzolatti and Sinigaglia 2010; 
Gallese et al. 2011) promotes the idea of action understanding, a kind of empathy at the 
neural level, and claims the existence of a “mirroring mechanism” for action under- 
standing, in which the perception of certain familiar actions in another body can trigger 
the activation of similar motor programs in the observer's brain: “[E]ach time an indi- 
vidual observes another individual performing an action, a set of neurons that encode 
that action is activated in the observer’s cortical motorsystem” (Rizzolatti and Sinigaglia 
2010: 264). These activations may manifest as analogous bodily motion, action or stance 
to that of the observed body, or they may just remain at the level of an “imagined move- 
ment.” There is evidence in primates for the existence of such a neural system—as 
famously depicted in photographs of a baby macaque sticking its tongue out in response 
to a scientist doing the same (Gross 2006)—suggesting something quite fundamental 
about this process, even applying across species in primates (Buccino et al. 2004). 

Unfortunately, we cannot allow these findings to paint too rosy a picture of univer- 
sal “understanding” Recent studies on mirror neurons and racial identification (Gutsell 
and Inzlicht 2010) actually suggest that the perception of racialized difference may 
inhibit or constrain empathy. It was observed that test subjects (all whites from North 
America) displayed a greater mirror neuron-type response to images of other whites 
than they did to non-whites. In some cases, whites displayed practically zero empathy- 
like mental simulation of actions of non-whites. This finding has been extended to more 
fluid “in-group/out-group” affiliations, suggesting a profound neuroplasticity in this 
“mirroring” mechanism associated with empathy. For reviews of such findings, see Eres 
and Molenberghs (2013) and Matusall (2013). 

That science might find empathy to be instinctively possible across real species 
boundaries, and yet also suppressed across imagined racial boundaries, suggests that 
there could be both innate and learned aspects to action understanding, and that it can 
be informed by both structural and superficial qualities visually perceived in the other. 
It would appear that there is no such thing as “clean” mirroring; there is perhaps always 
some distortion of the metaphorical mirror, since the problematic visual “perception” of 
racial difference can seemingly interfere with action understanding. 

However, crucially for music cognition, some recent research suggests that mir- 
ror neurons might be involved in both visual and auditory processing. Whereas early 
research in this mirror neuron system focused on action understanding activated 
through visual stimuli (Rizzolatti et al. 1996), subsequent work has revealed a similar 
mechanism at work through auditory channels (Kohler et al. 2002). It is claimed that 
“these audiovisual mirror neurons code actions independently of whether these actions 
are performed, heard, or seen” (Kohler et al. 2002). The notion that this process could 
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occur through sound—that we may undergo a kind of empathetic action understanding 
when we merely hear someone do something without seeing that person do it—offers 
quite radical implications for how we listen to music (and especially what happens when 
we hear music without seeing). 

This offers a tantalizing reading of the history of recorded music, as bound up as it 
is with race and twentieth-century American history. Is it possible that music-heard- 
and-not-seen (which, of course, was a rarity before the advent of recorded music, 
Pythagoras’s “acousmatic” scenario notwithstanding) might have overridden the visual, 
racialized, culturally imposed constraints on empathy? Could the essential humanity 
of African Americans have been newly revealed for white American listeners in the 
twentieth century through the disembodied circulation of “race records,’ by activating 
in these listeners a neural “understanding” of the actions of African American perform- 
ers? These were, after all, among the first recordings to circulate on a mass scale in the 
United States. Could a new kind of cross-racial empathy, or at least a new quasi-utopic 
racial imaginary, have been inaugurated through the introduction and sudden ubiquity 
of recorded sound? As the above line of inquiry suggests, this very idea—that disem- 
bodied human sound can elicit in the listener a mirroring or empathic understanding 
of the imagined movements of an imagined other—carries the disruptive potential to 
restructure our knowledge of what music is, why it exists, and how it works. 

Mirror neurons and their identification with action understanding have received 
intense scientific scrutiny and critique, especially in the last few years (Hickok 2009, 
Hickok and Hauser 2010, Hutto 2013). Contributing to the issue has been the fact that 
“the concept of ‘action understanding’ has been evolving” (Hickok 2009) due to the per- 
sistent, irresolvable question of what it means to “understand” the action of another. To 
confirm “understanding; must one reproduce the other’s action identically, or does it 
suffice simply to “know how” to do the action, or perhaps to understand its intended 
goal? Can there be generative mis-“understandings” of the actions of others, and how 
are they distinguished from “true” action understanding? 

Still, underlying most instances of the phrase “action understanding” is the idea that, 
in certain cases, “self-generated actions have an inherent semantics and that observ- 
ing the same action in others affords access to this action semantics” (Hickok 2009). 
A recent review by Rizzolatti and Sinigaglia (2010) concedes that there may be types 
of action understanding attributable to non-mirror mechanisms in the brain, and 
then turns its focus to a specific type of mirror mechanism “that allows an individual 
to understand the action of others ‘from the inside’” (264), which seems to specifically 
mean the knowledge of how to perform an action that one is observing. 

A tidy resolution of the rapidly evolving mirror-neuron debate is beyond the scope of 
this article (or indeed of any article, as of this writing). What is of direct relevance to our 
discussion here is the concept of action understanding—not its exact neural mechanism, 
but its very existence, and its explanatory power as an intersubjective framework for 
music cognition. The last century’s global cultural transformation—from humankind’s 
longstanding identification of music with embodied action to the sudden propagation 
of recorded music and its concomitant abundance of music without bodies—offers us a 
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productive conceptual space to consider the role of action understanding (or its com- 
modified 20th century replacement—which can only be called fantasy) in the act of lis- 
tening to music. 


EXPECTATIONS 


If improvisation and rhythm are central to embodied musical cognition, are these claims 
borne out in the current literature in music cognition? Curiously, recent “big-picture” 
treatises in music cognition have avoided discussions of improvisation, despite its seem- 
ing primacy in musical and cognitive experience. David Huron’s work on expectation 
(2008) considers the evolutionary advantages of humankind’s ability to predict events 
based on cues: “Those who can predict the future are better prepared to take advantage 
of opportunities and sidestep dangers. ... Accurate expectations are adaptive mental 
functions that allow organisms to prepare for appropriate action and perception” (3). 
These functions, he continues, are entangled with emotional response: “ [T]he emotions 
accompanying expectations are intended to reinforce accurate prediction, promote 
appropriate event-readiness, and increase the likelihood of future positive outcomes. 
... [M]usic-making taps into these primordial functions to produce a wealth of com- 
pelling emotional experiences ... including surprise, awe, ‘chills; comfort, and even 
laughter” (4). Building on Meyer’s (1956) proposed correspondence between expecta- 
tion, emotion, and meaning in the perception of musical form, Huron develops a per- 
spective on music perception grounded in the science of expectation. 

It becomes apparent that Huron’s theory of expectation, while building on Meyer's 
composer-centered theory, is fundamentally similar to embodied and situated cogni- 
tion. Expectation is a capacity that guides our understanding of real-world, real-time 
events in a way that helps us make efficacious, life-sustaining actions, to “predict the 
future” and “take advantage of opportunities” This view would seem completely com- 
patible with, and indeed nearly identical with, our working understanding of improvisa- 
tion. It is therefore ironic and unfortunate that Huron’s sole discussions of improvisation 
focus on how improvisers cover for “wrong” notes (234-235, 291). Indeed, the improvi- 
sational orientation of Huron’s entire theory—grounded in an understanding of percep- 
tion as optimized for interacting in real time with an information-rich environment—is 
somehow repressed in his discussions of music. The reason seems to be that improvisa- 
tion is not compatible with his working model of music, which is characterized by a divi- 
sion between music and its listeners; his and Meyer's basic thrust is that music makers 
(which for Huron and Meyer essentially means composers) make choices to manipulate 
the expectations of a passive audience of listeners. Music, in his view and in the views of 
many other researchers in the field, is something that happens to listeners, or something 
that they perceive without very much direct engagement; music is rarely framed as an 
activity that listeners coexist with as well as participate in throughout their entire lives, 
and are always already acculturated to. 
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The presupposition of a division between music and listener, between performer 
and audience, stems from a fundamentally non-participatory understanding of music, 
which runs counter to most anthropological evidence about how music tends to func- 
tion in culture. That kind of separation is of course a widespread paradigm in the West 
and in the court musics of many non-western cultures, but that does not make it mean- 
ingful in evolutionary terms. We stand to learn more about music’s origins by attention 
to humankind’s vernacular and folk musics, which are participatory almost by defini- 
tion. Just as we humans have not evolved very much in the millennia since writing was 
introduced, we certainly haven't evolved significantly in the century since recordings 
became popular, or even in the last few centuries since composers started writing for 
orchestras. 

‘The point here is that the embodied improvising agent, situated in a real-world physi- 
cal and cultural environment, is most often the listener and the doer in the equation. 
Expectation is perhaps best understood as a capacity of the improviser—that is, all of 
us—to take in information, make predictions, and carry out informed, situated actions 
based on those predictions, with real-world consequences. Just as the theory of musi- 
cal expectation is a consequence of a more general theory of expectation, this view of 
expectation as an improvisational skill has both “real-world” and musical implications. 
For example, it has been observed in simulations (Friston, Mattout, and Kilner 2011) 
that “mirror neurons will emerge naturally in any agent that acts on its environment to 
avoid surprising events”—a startling conclusion that brings together notions of situated 
cognition and improvisation (the agent acting on its environment), expectation (learn- 
ing to reduce predictive error, i.e., avoiding surprises), and action understanding—with 
repercussions for cognition in intersubjective situations, musical or otherwise. 


MUSIC AND SPEECH 


A recent treatise by Patel (2008) considers fundamental connections between music 
and language from a neuroscience perspective. Drawing from a huge range of research 
in music and speech perception, Patel presents a thorough view of the state of our cur- 
rent understanding of the connections between these two systems. 

Given the exhaustive nature of this work, the absence of any substantial consideration 
of improvisation is again striking. But certain conceptual biases about what music is 
soon reveal themselves, which help explain this strange gap. In a discussion of linguistic 
meaning in relation to musical meaning, Patel imagines composers trying to write short 
pieces that “mean” common nouns or verbs (“school,” “eye,” “know”). Would listeners 
be able to “hear” their meanings? Most probably they would not, he answers. However, 
“lacking specificity of semantic reference is not the same as being utterly devoid of refer- 
ential power. .. . Instrumental music lacks specific semantic content, but it can at times 
suggest semantic concepts. Furthermore, it can do this with some consistency in terms of 
the concepts activated in the minds of listeners within a culture” (Patel 2008: 328). 
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This uncovers a certain assumption about music and speech—that it is all received, 
never generated; that composers make music, and others learn to hear it. The assump- 
tion is that language is both simply created by others for us to learn to use, that it has 
inherent meanings that we can “hear,” and so forth—as if language were not itself a vast, 
improvisational, arbitrary, and continually evolving system of signs. The inherent bias 
is that music is not something that we do, but instead something that we merely accept 
from those who have the authority to do it for us. This removes music from the realm of 
action into the passive realm of “reception.” 

Meanwhile, is the meaning of a speech act simply a question of processing—of decod- 
ing sounds and hearing their meaning? There is also something very important going on 
in real time, in the realm of expectation. A speech act comes into being in the void, in a 
sense; it not only conveys a meaning, but it also fills up an experiential space where there 
might just as easily not have been such an act. And once it is done, it cannot be undone. 
So the very fact of it having been decided in those moments under those constraints— 
decided often not even as a complete thought but word by word—marks it undeniably 
as improvisation. In other words, to speak is necessarily to improvise. At some level, to 
listen to speech is always to bear this fact in mind; the improvisational nature of speech 
is essentially axiomatic, seemingly a precondition for our ever communicating at all. 
“Speech acts” are performative in the sense that they represent a filling-in of shared time 
with an improvisation that aims to construct meaning. Certainly in retrospect, speech 
acts also “are” their semantic meanings, but before they acquire meaning, they are, first 
and foremost, acts. 

Perhaps one reason that listeners cling to “mistakes” in music as evidence of impro- 
visation is that “gaffes” do exactly the same thing for speech. Such “mistakes” (and of 
course it is difficult to name anything as such) underscore the fragility of the improvisa- 
tional act. So we must bear in mind also the similarity between acts of musical improvi- 
sation and speech acts on this level: they always move forward in time, and they always 
are in some way a replacement for their own absence. Their existence is always the result 
ofa set of choices: that of whether to say anything at all, of what to say, and of when to say 
it. The gravity of an improvisational act is the very fact that it happened at all, as opposed 
to anything else that could have happened, including nothing. 

Those choices exist within a dynamic web of interacting constraints—particularly the 
more social considerations of what is appropriate, what is expected, what is individually 
desired, and what is “right”? One of Charles Limb’s (2008) discoveries is that when we 
improvise, questions of what is “right” diminish in importance. In this way a set of con- 
straints is relaxed, perhaps making it easier to choose, or allowing more choice. 


HARNESSING 


The latest body of research to support the embodied and situated view of music is sum- 
marized in Changizi (2011). Here it is argued that music takes advantage of the existing 
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skills we have of recognizing and decoding audible traces of human action. Instead of 
emphasizing pitch, harmony, and the other hallmarks of music perception research, the 
author focuses on our perceptual attunement to the specific sounds of human motion. 

Since much of the time in everyday life we hear our fellow human beings in our 
peripheries without seeing them, Changizi suggests that we have evolved to decode 
and respond to these stimuli—to hear everyday human moving-around noises not as 
abstract sounds but as markers of bodies in motion. From an evolutionary perspective, 
we are optimized to communicate with and “read” our fellow humans. Building on this 
idea, the author argues that the details of music take advantage of our aural ground- 
ing in the perception of specifically human motion: the sound and rhythmic profile of 
footsteps as a marker of locomotive behavior; small Doppler shifts as an indicator of 
direction of motion (Oechslin et al. 2008); the correspondence between loudness and 
distance; and other such sonic hallmarks. Rather than suggest that humans evolved to 
hear music, he argues that humans “harnessed” an existing perceptual apparatus, which 
had evolved for the perception of human motion, to develop music, which, he suggests, 
mimics human action. 

Changizi argues that music takes advantage of our aural ability to notice human 
action in the same way that written language takes advantage of our visual ability to 
notice contours, edges, and joints, the building blocks of human vision. Furthermore, 
human movement is emotionally evocative; we can recognize the emotion from some- 
one’s gait. Music “can often sound like contagious expressive human behavior and move- 
ment, and trigger a similar expressive movement in us” (Changizi 2011: 116). But we can 
take this argument a step further, since from the perspective of embodiment, music 
is more than a mere sonic imitation of human action; indeed, it was never anything 
but human action. Until the last century, music was only ever made by bodily engage- 
ment with available sound-producing technology; whether it was mediated by objects 
adapted from the natural world (gourds and logs, animal skins and bones) or pure 
bodily acts (stomping, clapping, and singing), the sound of music always was the sound 
of people in motion—perhaps a stylized, synchronized, or sustained kind of motion, 
but never disconnected from bodily presence or action, nor ever outside of the realm 
of plausible human actions. This means that we don’t perceive rhythms in implausible 
frequency ranges of 1000 Hz or .o01 Hz, because they do not correspond to any human 
action. We dont readily integrate a stream of stimuli from physically separated sources 
as if it were a single source, but, rather, we notice harmonic tones because we are sharply 
attuned to the harmonicity of human voices. 

In this perspective, crucially, music is inherently social; it taps into parts of our brains 
that connect us to other people. We can hear and immediately understand what people 
are doing in our midst; their gaits indicate their behaviors and emotions; the direction of 
their motion is indicated by changes in volume and pitch. Working with these very per- 
ceptual ingredients, music recreates for us the sensation and emotional thrill of people 
in our midst. Such reasoning falls in line with what J. J. Gibson called the “ecological 
mode of perception,’ in which our perceptual systems are tuned to apprehend real- 
world sound sources in an environment, rather than only to pure sound itself (Gibson 
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1979; Shove and Repp 1995). It also aligns squarely with the views on embodied music 
cognition—the idea of bodies listening to bodies—as well as with the neural founda- 
tions of empathy and the notion of auditory action understanding. 


CONCLUSION 


To summarize the extravagant claims in this rather speculative article: improvisation 
“matters” in music because a knowing listener experiences some kind of empathy for 
the embodiment of the performer, or some kind of understanding of the effortfulness 
of real-time performance. There is evidence that this phenomenon possibly has a neural 
basis, which is grounded in our ability to perceive, recognize, and decode the sights and 
sounds of bodies in motion. And this phenomenon is also linked to the foundations of 
rhythm perception, since the sound of a humanly generated rhythm (ie., the sound ofa 
body in motion) can activate an analogous body motion in a listener. 

Our skill at perceiving, “understanding,” and/or imitating the sonorous actions of 
another enables us to synchronize our actions, to operate in rhythmic unison or in sus- 
tained antiphony, to move, sing, dance, or work together. Improvisation and rhythm, 
two foundational elements of music and creativity, both have at their core some kind 
of embodied perception and cognition of the other, and therefore they seem to be what 
enable us, as human beings, to do anything together in the same time and space. 

Music is born of our actions—its ingredients are the sound of bodies in motion—and 
therefore music cognition begins as action understanding. This does not mean that we 
cannot process musical information without bodies, but it does mean that our sensa- 
tions and actions provide the context for abstraction, symbolic music cognition, and the 
fantasies brought about by music-without-bodies. 


What do we mean when we use the word “experience”? It refers to both (1) the stream 
of sensation and perception and (2) the accumulation of cognition through sustained 
immersion in this stream. (Let us set aside any notion of “consciousness.”) Our very 
language suggests an assumed relationship between the first and second meanings: an 
“experienced” person is someone who has “experienced” enough to gain knowledge 
from these experiences. So the second sense of “experience” would seem to encompass 
the first; to be “experienced, to have field knowledge, to know how to handle things 
in a given situation, is to have undergone prior “experiences” of a similar sort. In the 
embodiment perspective, we understand the first sense of “experience” —sensation and 
perception—as connected to and dependent upon embodied action; cognition becomes 
an umbrella term for all of these processes, as well as the mental structures that connect 
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these different stages of the “sensorimotor loop’—sensation, perception, thought, 
action. 

We might reconsider whether we have cast too wide a net with the expansive concep- 
tion of improvisation posed in this chapter. But if we were to refuse to dignify an infant’s 
babbling with so exalted a term as improvisation—if we were to insist instead, for exam- 
ple, that a true act of improvisation first requires a coherent self, or some threshold level 
of “creativity; or some move away from what is “habitual,” or that it must display some 
sort of “resistance” or “non-normativity” or “soul”—then we might limit the more radi- 
cal implications of this overall perspective. For Iam suggesting instead that improvisa- 
tion, in this broad sense, might be considered as the means by which we acquire selfhood. 
It is not only a means of self-transformation, as Arnold Davidson (2005) has eloquently 
described it, but of self-generation. In other words, I am positing a relationship—or 
more to the point, an identity, a sameness—between what we call “improvisation” and 
what we call “experience.” A corollary is that an observer’s perception of improvisation 
is contingent upon an “understanding” of its status as experience—which, again, under- 
scores the essential intersubjectivity of music cognition. 

This broad view does not reject the possibility of political action or engagement. 
Indeed, political struggles for selfhood have been advanced by concurrent trans- 
formative improvisations in culture, whether it was the possible problematization of 
race brought on by the circulation of music-without-bodies, or the improvised musi- 
cal expressions of an African American subculture defiantly asserting its collective 
humanity. It is in our interest to consider these perspectives on the origins of music, so 
that we may better understand how fundamental it is to the origins and elaborations of 
the self. 


Improvisation is a human response to necessity. 
Muhal Richard Abrams (2007) 


It seems to me what music is is everything that you do. 


Cecil Taylor (Mann 1981) 
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CHAPTER 4 


THE GHOST IN THE MUSIC, 
OR THE PERSPECTIVE OF AN 
IMPROVISING ANT 


DAVID BORGO 


ANTS are remarkable creatures. They inhabit almost every landmass on Earth, sur- 
vive in most every climate, and make up nearly one quarter of the total biomass on the 
planet. They are industrious and exhibit impressive physical abilities. They are masters 
of exploiting the cracks, crevices, gaps, and hollows that other creatures often avoid or 
ignore.! 

Ants work together. They are fearless, even militaristic and conniving at times, but 
also generous to the point of self-sacrifice. Most often they appear to follow their own 
agenda, yet they secretly communicate with each other, solving complex problems 
together and organizing the group without supervision. The largest ant colonies are fre- 
quently described as superorganisms or vivisystems, since the individuals operate as a 
unified entity to maintain the colony. Yet from the perspective of humans, ants are barely 
noticeable. And when they are noticed, they are most often perceived as a nuisance. 

Although I briefly discussed actor-network theory in my book Sync or Swarm: 
Improvising Music in a Complex Age, Bruno Latour’s recent overview of the field, 
Reassembling the Social, has reinvigorated my belief that ANT offers an important 
“material-semiotic approach” that could be invaluable to the study of improvisation.” 
Briefly, ANT begins with the realization that any given interaction overflows with ele- 
ments from some other time, some other place, and generated by some other agency. 
But rather than becoming paralyzed by the “actor/system quandary” (essentially the 
question of whether the actor is “in” a system, or the system is made up of actors), or 
even attempting to articulate a “happy medium” that considers at once the actor and the 
network in which it is embedded, ANT redraws the map of the social such that “action is 
always dislocated, articulated, delegated, translated’ 3 

In other words, ANT resists the temptation to invoke social “context” or social 
“forces,” or to invoke the “social” or “society” at all as a type of material with specific 
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properties, since to do so is to accept a collection of assemblages as being fully formed 
and no longer open to investigation and scrutiny. Latour frequently stresses that society, 
like nature, is “a premature assemblage” that should be put ahead of us and not behind. 
His credo for ANT is to “follow the actors themselves!”* 

Critically, Latour argues for an understanding of actor as any thing that modifies a 
state of affairs by making a difference: any participant in the course of action waiting to 
be given a figuration. The questions to ask, according to Latour, are, “Does it make a dif- 
ference in the course of some other agent’s action or not? Is there some trial that allows 
someone to detect this difference?”® To turn to the contemporary musical domain, 
it seems clear that things like hardware and software interfaces and their design, the 
underlying code and coding itself, and even the Internet and its propensity for sharing, 
collaboration, and institutional gerrymandering, all make a difference. 

In ANT, material objects do not “determine” the action. Hardware and software 
clearly do not determine musical style alone any more than instrument choice does, 
but neither do they constitute an inert or inconsequential backdrop to the human 
actor. Latour argues that objects can “authorize, allow, afford, encourage, permit, sug- 
gest, influence, block, render possible, forbid, and so on.”® ANT analysts should be pre- 
pared to investigate who and what participates in the action in order to account for the 
durability and extension of any interaction. We cannot content ourselves, for instance, 
with the ways in which interactivity is often discussed in computer music circles or in 
the music industry itself as if it were a quality that is designed into a system a priori. 
John Bowers’s important work on “Ethnographically Informed Design for Improvised 
Electro-Acoustic Music” goes a considerable distance in this regard.” 

In my own work in the electro-acoustic environment with trumpeter/computer 
musician Jeff Kaiser as the duo KaiBorg, our reigning aesthetic has been to devise hybrid 
instruments that both extend and complicate our sense of agency and control. We wish 
to avoid the more conventional divisions of performative labor in electro-acoustic music 
between artists and technologists and between acoustic and electronic performers, as 
well as any hard and fast distinctions between the so-called “technical” and “non-tech- 
nical” aspects of our work. To paraphrase Donna Haraway’s discourse on the cyborg, 
we seek pleasure in the confusion of boundaries and accept the responsibility for their 
construction.® One of the challenges we perceive in the current computer-mediated 
environment for musical improvisation is to avoid a situation in which, to again refer- 
ence Haraway, our machines are disturbingly lively, and we become frighteningly inert. 
Instead, we seek a relationship between the cybernetic and organic in which the organ- 
ism becomes one part of elaborate feedback mechanisms and the cybernetic, in turn, 
incorporates the sophistication of the organic into its systems. In an earlier essay, I sug- 
gested the term “configuring,” as it has been used in ANT—and even gave it a Gatesian 
twist as configurin’—as a means of understanding the mutually constitutive processes 
through which users, technologies, and environments configure one another.’ 

My title for the present article references Gilbert Ryle’s well-known critique of the 
Cartesian duality of mind and body, “the ghost in the machine? In his 1949 book 
The Concept of Mind, in which the phrase first appeared, Ryle challenged the “official 
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doctrine” that mind is “self-luminous,” knowing all that it does, including its causation 
of action.° For Ryle, the “dogma” or the “myth” of the “ghost in the machine” is that the 
“will” is a faculty within the mind, and that mental acts determine physical acts. While 
Ryle was primarily challenging the views of René Descartes, he was equally critical of B. F 
Skinner’s behaviorism for its insistence that the actions of conscious individuals were 
governed exclusively by stimulus-response mechanisms. 

In 1967, Arthur Koestler used Ryle’s turn of phrase as the title of a book in which he 
argued that the primitive brain structures upon which the frontal cortex has developed 
are the true “ghost in the machine,’ in that they can overpower reason and the higher 
faculties with destructive impulses.” Although unconnected to Ryle’s “ghost,” we might 
also add to this list Avery Gordon's provocative book titled Ghostly Matters, in which 
she explores the consequences of the historically situated divide between the social 
and the individual, the abstract and the concrete, the analytical and the imaginary, and 
ultimately argues that we desperately need greater knowledge of “the things behind the 
things.” 

In this chapter, I wish to extend the thrust, if not always the character, of these per- 
spectives into the realm of musical improvisation, arguing that one of the particular 
joys of improvising music together is not knowing precisely the relationship either 
between one’s own actions and thoughts or between one’s actions and the actions of oth- 
ers (broadly defined). Ultimately, I would like to move the site of inquiry beyond the 
corporeal and the “social,” as it is normally conceived, in order to investigate more fully 
(following Latour) “the trail of associations between heterogeneous elements.” In addi- 
tion to actor-network theory, I will draw on insight concerning “distributed agency” or 
“interagency” between humans and technology and on the “extended mind” theory in 
cognitive science. 


CHALLENGING THE OFFICIAL DOCTRINE 


The conventional understanding of improvisation, at least in psychological circles, goes 
something like this: information, in the form of sound waves, impinges on the senso- 
rium (perception); we compute an internal representation of what we are hearing and 
how we wish to engage/respond (cognition); and we use this to control action (motor). 
Work by Philip Johnson-Laird and Jeff Pressing, for instance, offers a formalized, com- 
putational account of improvisation by maintaining a rather rigid distinction between 
perceptual and motor considerations and cognitive factors. Philosopher Susan Hurley 
amusingly characterizes this general orientation: “The mind is a kind of sandwich, and 
cognition is the filling“ 

Researchers with interests in phenomenology or embodied cognition tend instead 
to focus on the physicality of performance, on the instrument itself as a kind of struc- 
tured environment, and on the intelligence of the body. Others have looked beyond the 
individual and her instrument to take greater account of evolving group dynamics and 
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shared understandings.!® Herbert Simon, a Nobel Prize winning psychologist, famously 
compared the human mind to a pair of scissors: one blade was the brain, while the other 
blade was the specific environment in which the brain was operating. If you want to 
understand the function of cognition, Simon reasoned by analogy, you have to look at 
both blades simultaneously.” 

It is perhaps uncontentious in the modern era to argue that cognition is both embod- 
ied and embedded, in that cognitive processes rely heavily on features of human bodily 
experience and depend on the use of external resources. The extended mind thesis, 
however, goes further in arguing that human cognition literally includes elements that 
lie beyond the boundary of the human organism.” Researchers with this orientation 
argue that we may be better served, in certain instances, by viewing biological, material, 
and semiotic resources as functionally integrated into an “extended” cognitive system.” 
Ultimately, the extended mind thesis is not simply about the epistemology of mind— 
how we “talk about” or view cognition—but about the ontology of mind: what literally 
counts as cognitive. 

This is a challenging proposition for many reasons, not the least of which is the simple 
fact that the terms we use—including “mind, “cognition,” and “consciousness, among 
others—tend to convey the sense of an entity or activity that goes on entirely inside an 
organism, and most often entirely inside the head. To be clear, the agenda here is not 
to argue that external artifacts are in and of themselves cognitive, or even that they get 
to be part of cognition just because they are causally coupled to a preexisting cogni- 
tive agent. For example, when we pick up a pencil and paper to write something down, 
the pencil does not become “cognitive” in its own right. Rather, the goal is to explain, 
as Richard Menary writes, “why X and Y are so coordinated that they together func- 
tion as Z, which causes further behavior”2° Extended mind researchers share a focus 
on studying the active exercise of cognitive capacities in the real world and a belief that 
by examining just what is involved in the exercise of some particular cognitive capacity, 
one finds that it actually does or could well involve causal loops that extend beyond the 
body of the individual agent.”! 

Coupling through language is the paradigmatic example for many extended mind 
researchers, since it offers “cognitive scaffolding” to the individual in a way that depends 
on its social practice. Hilary Putnam’s influential work on the social division of linguis- 
tic labor demonstrates that there is no requirement that each individual carry the bur- 
den of securing meaningful reference for words.”* For instance, I might use the word 
“sousaphone” or “crumhorn” and have no idea what the instrument looks like or how it 
functions. Cognitive neuroscientist and philosopher Alva Noé, in his recent book titled 
Out of Our Heads: Why You Are Not Your Brain, and Other Lessons from the Biology of 
Consciousness, writes: “Insofar as language is itself socially manufactured and shared by 
linguistic communities, then to that extent our cognitive powers require for their very 
exercise the existence of a sociolinguistic environment” Although music does not fac- 
tor into Noé’s argument for a body- and world-involving conception of ourselves, he 
concludes the book with an explicit analogy: “It is now clear, as it has not been before, 
that consciousness, like a work of improvisational music, is achieved in action, by us, 
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thanks to our situation in and access to a world we know around us. We are in the world 
and of it.” 

‘The perspective of improvising musicians frequently offers compelling motivation for 
moving beyond a “head-bound” interpretation of cognition. In the 2009 film by Phil 
Hopkins titled Amplified Gesture, saxophonist Evan Parker explains: 


You couple yourself to that instrument and it teaches you as much as you tell it 
what to do. So you're sensitive to ... how it’s responding to your efforts to con- 
trol it. By hearing it, the way it’s feeding back to you, you learn to control it better. 
So it’s a very dynamic and very sensitive process. And the instrument at the same 
time seems to be giving you additional information. So [there are] things that you 
have under your control, but every so often something will go wrong. You'll lose 
control. In that moment you are given an opportunity to learn something else that 
the instrument can do. Then gradually the nature of the instrument and its will—it 
sounds a bit mystical—in relation to its destiny—it sounds Steinerian! [laughs] But 
let’s say the saxophone has a destiny, has a will, and it has a set of intentions in its 
relationship with you, and you start to find it difficult to distinguish yourself and 
your intentions from the instrument’s intentions, or let’s say I’ve found it difficult 
to do that.” 


Parker’s comment attests to the idea that our cognitive system can be extended beyond 
mind-body to mind-body-coupled-with-instrument. Elsewhere Parker reflected on the 
social dynamics of improvisation: 


However much you try, in a group situation what comes out is group music and some 
of what comes out was not your idea, but your response to somebody else’s idea. . . . 
The mechanism of what is provocation and what is response—the music is based 
on such fast interplay, such fast reactions that it is arbitrary to say, “Did you do that 
because I did that? Or did I do that because you did that?” And anyway the whole 
thing seems to be operating at a level that involves . . . certainly intuition, and maybe 
faculties of a more paranormal nature.”° 


If the instrument itself and the social dynamics of performance can affect one’s sense 
of agency, what role might newer musical technologies play? Increasingly the electro- 
acoustic improvised music landscape involves technologies that can share generation, 
memory, and judgment capabilities during performance. In Parker’s view, “It would 
sort of be crazy not to work with what’s available. . . . The creative and the technological 
always have a constant kind of interaction, or a feedback relationship with one another. 
Your notion of what is achievable affects your intentions?’ 

The complex relationship between technological affordances and creative intentions 
can be even more tangled in the context of a group performance. Reflecting on the prac- 
tice of his Electro-Acoustic Ensemble, Parker notes: “If you work like this ... there’s a 
kind of uncertainty about whether that was the first time that sound happened, or ‘Did I 


miss it the first time and that’s a replay of a sample of the first time?”® 
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Among some contemporary improvisers there also appears to be a concerted effort 
to either reduce, deflect, or decenter human agency and intentionality, whether or not 
advanced technologies are involved. For instance, the term “lowercase music” describes 
a fairly recent subgenre of free improvisation that, as the name suggests, tends to avoid 
overt displays of individual “uppercase” virtuosity. And a recent article by David Toop 
titled “The Feeling of Rooms” explores the notion of “atmosphere” in improvised music 
(a concept Toop borrows from guitarist Keith Rowe).”? Or for one more example, a 
recent DVD released on the EcoSono label showcasing emergent technological systems 
and human group improvisation (in many cases recorded together outdoors) is titled 
Agents Against Agency.>° 

I would like to suggest that the agency wielded by the environment is becoming 
increasingly important, and that artists often articulate this interrelationship in compel- 
ling ways. In particular, I argue that free improvisation, especially but not only in the 
context of its interface with advanced audio and computer technology, affords simul- 
taneously an inroad to participating in complexity and the possibility of creating some 
provisional closure, some fleeting reduction of complexity, in a world increasingly char- 
acterized by relentless machinic heterogenesis.*! In other words, if machines are to serve 
as mediators of human co-evolution with the environment, then improvising music 
under the conditions of hybrid constellations of human and technological actions can 
offer a situated practice for exploring interagency and the extended mind—in essence 
providing an avenue for exorcising the ghost in the music. 


DISTRIBUTED AGENCY AND THE PUZZLE 
OF COACTION 


In an article exploring distributed agency between humans, machines, and programs, 
Werner Rammert argues that the meaning of “agent” in the social sciences associated 
with human intentionality is being transferred to software; we “interact” with machines, 
and personal software “agents” do much of the communicating, searching, and aggregat- 
ing for us.°? In an era of Google algorithms and biotechnology, it often seems as if we are 
the ones being “objectified” turned into “standing reserve,’ to reference Heidegger—as 
profiling programs multiply and evolved machines and manufactured organisms coex- 
ist in the same frame of reference. Lev Manovich, whose theoretical work has been influ- 
ential in new media studies and what he now terms “software studies,” highlights that 
“transcoding” between the computer layer and the cultural layer—essentially a process 
of mutual influence—is an intrinsic and unavoidable dimension of our interactions with 
digital and networked media. 

Taking a historical perspective, Rammert identifies a gradual drift over the past sev- 
eral centuries from crafted tools to mechanical machines to automatic systems, and, in 


terms of their agency, a drift through “passive,” “semi-active,” “ pro-active” 
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re-active, 
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and, most recently, “co-operative” systems. Rammert argues that a mechanistic vocab- 
ulary suffices for describing passive, semi-active, and re-active behaviors, but that we 
must adopt a notion of interagency with regard to humans and machines when discuss- 
ing systems capable of actively searching for new information, either to select behavior 
or to change a pre-given frame of action. 

Adopting for the moment Rammert’s engineering terminology, most conventional 
musical instruments are “passive,” in that they are completely moved from outside 
(from a phenomenological perspective, however, the relationship created as a musician 
plays an instrument is often anything but passive!). “Semi-active” instruments are those 
that have one aspect of self-acting, including things like mechanical organs and vibra- 
phones. More recent electric and electronic instruments often exploit the “re-active” 
aspects of feedback loops and delay, among other things, while “pro-active” instruments 
are increasingly those that operate in the digital realm. Here we might think of sequenc- 
ers, score-following programs, and other intelligent accompaniment systems that utilize 
self-activating programs and subroutines. 

‘The final category of “co-operative” agency could describe both the distributed and 
self-coordinating systems and networks that compose the “workflow” of countless con- 
temporary musicians and, more specifically, the technical design for many interactive 
environments for improvisation. Describing the earliest generation of these “interactive 
composing instruments,” as he terms them, Joel Chadabe writes that they “made musi- 
cal decisions as they responded to a performer, introducing the concept of shared sym- 
biotic control of a musical process.”34 

If technical objects can exhibit multiple and often overlapping levels of agency, then 
what of human beings? I am tempted to employ a similar five-part taxonomy to describe 
levels of human agency, moving from “repressed,” “rote,” and “routine” behaviors (for 
which mechanistic vocabulary may often suffice) to “reflexive” and “reflective” agency. 
Contrary to the “free-from-habit-and-influence” discourse that all too often circu- 
lates around free improvisation, much of the effort involved in cultivating expertise— 
whether musical or not—involves building up fluency and automaticity so that one may 
be more “reflexive” and “reflective” in performance. “As I write my mind is not preoc- 
cupied with how my fingers form the letters,” wrote Sir Charles Sherrington in 1906, 
“my attention is fixed simply on the thoughts the words express. But there was a time 
when the formation of the letters, as each one was written, would have occupied my 
whole attention.” Envisioning the five “Rs” of human agency positioned ina spiral con- 
figuration rather than in a linear or even circular arrangement might help conceptual- 
ize the way in which many improvisers do use reflective agency to confront their own 
repressed, rote, and routine activities, or just as often to challenge those of the musicians 
with whom they improvise.*° 

Yet I fear that this perspective subscribes all too easily to Ryle’s ghost in the machine, 
presenting agency—or at least that agency that matters most—in the form of an inde- 
pendent, internal, and fully controllable “will” that reflects and in turn authors one’s 
thoughts and actions. Experimental evidence demonstrates that our actions are often 
either initiated from below the level of our “conscious” awareness or inflected by social 
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dynamics of which we are seldom aware.*’ For example, when a professional baseball 
player “decides” to tip his bat just up or just down as the pitch crosses the plate, he is 
performing a feat that, due to processing speed considerations alone, cannot possibly be 
conscious or involve the frontal cortex. A similar process may be involved in the rapid- 
fire aspects of Parker’s solo saxophone playing. For a more commonplace example, con- 
sider that when raising one’s arm the brain can actually prepare the action before its 
“conscious” operator is aware that it is doing so. And perhaps even more surprising, one’s 
experience of “authorship” can be enhanced or undermined relatively easily by exter- 
nally directed attention or by manipulation of environmental and social conditions. 

Harvard social psychologist Daniel M. Wegner uses some deceptively simple alpha- 
bet pointing experiments (involving paired participants working simultaneously and in 
leading and following arrangements) to demonstrate how one’s experience of “author- 
ship” can be extremely sensitive to external social pressures.*® Wegner argues that peo- 
ple come to understand their actions as their own by using proprioception (the mind’s 
ability to learn from the body itself), establishing how the mind may have contributed to 
action (via intention, planning, and premeditation), and incorporating external infor- 
mation about the social circumstance of the action (the presence and potential contri- 
bution of other agents). 

For Wegner, these three indicators of authorship may add or subtract from each other 
such that the experience of conscious will is the final common pathway that produces 
the sense of “I did it,” “I didn’t do it,” or any gradations in between. In place of a “ghostly” 
faculty within the mind that controls action, Wegner envisions a conscious will that 
emerges from the mind’s efforts to understand its own authorship. He uses this insight, 
and our propensity for social accounting (to constantly keep track of who does what), to 
conclude that “authorship judgments have evolved to account for own agency in a social 
world where agency in coaction is the measure of all things”? 

Following Wegner’s insight, I would like to argue that a similar balancing act is at 
play in improvised music, as individual musicians combine informational pathways 
from proprioception, intention/planning/premeditation (inspiration?), and the social 
circumstance of performance gleaned from the shared acoustic, visual, and material 
space and the presence and potential contribution of other agents writ large. It may be 
that improvised music also offers a shared experience by which we can, at least tempo- 
rarily, lessen our grip on social accounting and celebrate—rather than merely puzzle 
over—coaction.”” 


WHoO Is REALLY MAKING THE MUSIC? 


The notion of “own agency” in improvisation is an important subject about which 
there is little agreement. It may seem incontrovertible that improvisation is about 
human agency and intentionality. To improvise requires the capacity to act, and for it 
to mean anything at all it must surely be “about” something, a common definition of 
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intentionality. Duke Ellington famously remarked: “Improvisation? Anyone who plays 
anything worth hearing knows what he’s going to play, no matter whether he prepares a 
day ahead or a beat ahead. It has to be with intent.”*! And yet, while improvising it can 
remain unclear at times from where and whence intention and agency actually arise. 
“The best bits of my solo playing,” Evan Parker reflects, “I can’t explain to myself”? 

Scholarship on musical improvisation tends to be either concerned with the ways in 
which creative expression is structured and confined by certain rules and traditions, 
usually conceived of as a model or referent stored in long-term memory, or the ways in 
which individual artists variously confront their influences (in culturally informed ways 
ranging from anxiety-ridden to ecstatic).** While I find these discussions illuminating, 
and it is often useful to explore free improvisation as a fascinating boundary case for 
these various contentions, I wish here to return to the question of distributed agency 
between humans, machines, and programs and, in particular, to extend the inquiry fur- 
ther into the realm of electro-acoustic music. 

One reason for pursuing this is that electronics, on a purely technical level, can eas- 
ily produce dissociating factors in musical production and reception. The history and 
impact of sound recording technology, for instance, has been a favorite topic of scholars 
pursuing this argument,“* but additional shifts over the last century or so in sound rein- 
forcement (microphones, amplifiers, loud speakers), sound production (synthesis, sam- 
pling), sound transformation (signal processing), and sound control (gesture mapping, 
for example) offer equally pronounced dissociative potential. 

Since the late 1960s, amplification and electronics have played an important role 
in free improvisation, and arguably much electro-acoustic improvisation begins 
from the realization that the “one-gesture-to-one-acoustic-event” paradigm has 
been broken.** Pioneering groups such as Musica Elettronica Viva, AMM, and Music 
Improvisation Company used “homemade” electronics to amplify “small” sounds, 
frequently introducing unexpected sonic elements that seemed unconnected to 
human agency. Writing about his time with Musica Elettronica Viva, Alvin Curran 
recounts: 


We found ourselves busily soldering cables, contact mikes, and talking about “cir- 
cuitry” as if it were a new religion. By amplifying the sounds of glass, wood, metal, 
water, air, and fire, we were convinced we had tapped into the sources of the natural 
musics of “everything” We were in fact making a spontaneous music which could be 
said to be coming from “nowhere” and made out of “nothing” —all somewhat a won- 
der and a collective epiphany.*® 


In the wake of noise, techno, house, and hip-hop, and the ceaseless development of 
sampling, sequencing, synthesizing, and signal processing technologies, among other 
things, the scene today seems decidedly different. Following Rammert, we might wish 
to argue that a qualitative shift in the level of technical agency—or, better stated, human- 
machine interagency—is now achieved when advanced computer programs participate 
in or take over planning and control activities and their intelligent coordination. 
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To illustrate this point, Rammert asks the compelling question: “Who is really flying 
the Airbus?” While we may commonly assign agency to the pilot, in reality the plane 
transports a load of passengers safely from point A to point B only ifthe entire system of 
people (e.g., pilot, co-pilot, radio operator, flight controller, tourist office, airline com- 
pany, and aviation industry), machines (e.g., engines, rudders, radio equipment, radar, 
booking machine, aviation technology, and air traffic system), and programs (auto-pilot 
software, navigation systems, radio signals, radar screening, reservation software, and 
R&D, and infrastructure plans) are operating successfully and together. 

We might ask a similar question about electro-acoustic improvised music perfor- 
mance: “Who is really making the music?” Although we may wish to attribute agency 
only to the human performers (and undoubtedly this is still a primary draw for audi- 
ences, especially in the context of “live” performance), similar systemic relationships 
between people, machines, and programs are deeply implicated and coordinated. 
Rough analogies to the human and technical infrastructure involved in flying an Airbus 
can be located in the musical realm as performers, audiences, sound reinforcement 
technicians, instrument designers, interface programmers, promoters, and many others 
exhibit interagency with an enormous variety of musical, audio, and computer hard- 
ware, software, and media, the performance space(s), and institutional programs and 
plans, among other things. 

Another possible approach to answering the question of “Who is really making the 
music?” is to focus instead on the “perceptual agency” of the listener, or the idea that 
what we hear in a particular performance depends, in part, on where we focus our 
attention.” Reflecting on his work with the Electro-Acoustic Ensemble, Parker com- 
ments: “There’s so much going on, so I think the ideal mix is beyond anybody’s imagi- 
nation because no one knows what is the total complement of sonic activity—you only 
know what you hear?*® But returning us to the individual cognitive agent as the locus of 
activity does not necessarily reduce or remove the complexity from the situation, and it 
runs the risk of keeping us embroiled in the methodological individualism and repre- 
sentationalist paradigm that has historically dominated studies of music cognition and 
psychology. 

Even our most mundane tasks now occur across the backdrop of complex compu- 
tational infrastructures, what geographer Nigel Thrift has dubbed the “technological 
unconscious.”*? Drawing on Thrift’s work, philosopher Mark B. N. Hansen argues that 
a pressing question for contemporary cultural theorists is: “How can one recognize the 
certain consistency, perhaps even the autonomy, of the (individual or collective) human 
mindbody and at the same time account for the certain non-autonomy that accrues 
from its unavoidable reliance on the agency of informationally complex environments 
to achieve its cognitive tasks?”*° 

Hansen’s question has a particular relevance to the realm of technologically mediated 
improvised music performance. Can (or should?) we continue to speak of the auton- 
omy of the improviser even as her performance practice is ever more embedded in a 
network of agents and informationally complex environments? Not only has the “one 
gesture to one acoustic event paradigm” been broken, but physical, cognitive, spatial, 
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and even geographic constraints no longer adhere in quite the same way.*! The mandate 
in improvisation to compose music together “in the course of performance” does pro- 
vide an important aspect of “operational closure,’ as does the flexibility of our autopoi- 
etic nature, our “organismic closure,” but increasingly we are being asked to, in Hansen’s 
words, “combine multiple and heterogeneous closures in order to act in the world? 

Katherine Hayles’s frequently cited book, How We Became Posthuman, details the 
complex and conflicted history of this emerging orientation while also cautioning us 
against capitulating too easily to dominant strains of thought in cybernetics and infor- 
mation theory. Andy Clark’s equally influential work argues that the overriding ques- 
tion is not how we became posthuman, but rather how we have always been posthuman, 
or as he prefers, “natural-born cyborgs” or “open-ended opportunistic controllers.”*4 
Alexander Weheliye, conversely, focuses on the racial and cultural dimensions of post- 
human discourse and argues that people in the African diaspora, in particular, were 
never human to begin with, and therefore the desired “escape” from the liberal human- 
ist subject so often found in writing about the posthuman actually begins from rather 
tenuous footing.°° Similarly, George E. Lewis, drawing on the important work of Lucy 
Suchman on interactivity, argues that dominant discourses and research directions in 
artificial intelligence continue to assume Euro-American models of human agency and 
subjectivity.°° Improvising in a technologically saturated realm may offer an avenue 
through which we can explore the active role that the environment plays in driving cog- 
nitive processes, but the choices we make, and the relationships we forge, remain critical 
in this endeavor. 


WHERE Do WE GO FROM HERE? 


Even if we take the dissociative dimensions of musical technology as a given—a posi- 
tion, I should add, that may subscribe too easily to technological determinism and run 
counter to much of the extended mind argument—where do we go from here? Some 
may simply view the current situation as another opportunity for humans to shape the 
environment according to their creative whims. For instance, Simon Emmerson seems 
to subscribe to this view when he writes: “We no longer assert our human presence only 
by hitting, scraping, and blowing the objects around us, but through reasserting our 
power over the new medium—using it as source.”*” 

Lewis, however, has repeatedly stressed in both his musical and scholarly work that 
“the improvised musical encounter may be seen as a negotiation between musicians, 
some of whom are people, others not.” Lewis is willing not only to extend agency to 
machines but also a certain empathy to his non-human partners. “Decisions taken by the 
computer have consequences for the music that must be taken into account by the human 
improvisors, an aesthetic of variation and difference,’ Lewis reminds us, “that is clearly 
at variance with the information retrieval and control paradigm that late capitalism has 


found useful in the encounter with interactive multimedia and hypertext discourses.”** 
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Despite Lewis’s insightful critique, I worry that we are in danger of replacing the false 
dichotomy between mind and body—the ghost in the machine—with a trichotomy of 
mind/body/machine that continues to avoid complex issues foregrounded by human/ 
non-human entanglements. Simply admitting machines into the realm of agency, as 
Rammert and Lewis are willing to do, may not be enough. This alone cannot adequately 
confront the still dominant tendency to make a stark division between humans and their 
technological environment: in other words, to separate arbitrarily “what we make” from 
“who we (think we) are.” Further, in separating machines and programs, as Rammert 
suggests, are we simply recreating the mind/body split in the technical realm?°? 

In some ways, ANT extends the “material-semiotic” understanding of the extended 
mind thesis outward beyond individual cognition to gain a better understanding of 
how assemblages and collectives are formed. Latour asks that we “restudy what we are 
made of and extend the repertoire of ties and the number of associations way beyond the 
repertoire proposed by social explanations.” He equally insists that we make ourselves 
“sensitive again to the sheer difficulty of assembling collectives made of so many new 
members once nature and society have been simultaneously put aside.” I find this orien- 
tation to be, in interesting ways, analogous to the challenges posed and faced by contem- 
porary musicians. The musician-to-musician interactions that we experience through 
improvised music are undoubtedly the terminus point of a great number of agencies 
swimming toward them. And in the wake of the significant rupturing and rethinking of 
music and musical style that took place in the last century, contemporary musicians are 
now often faced with the daunting challenge of “assembling collectives,’ both for their 
own personal musical use (as in “technical” assemblages of instruments, devices, and 
interfaces, or as in a personal “vocabulary” of techniques, among other things) and for 
the purpose of creating a communal sensibility and shared commitment (as evidenced 
by the many artist-run and community-oriented collectives that nurture the music). 

Although Latour considered many times renaming the field that he helped to 
initiate—due in no small part to the many misrepresentations it has spawned in the 
intervening decades—in Reassembling the Social he fully embraces the name as well as 
its acronym, since ants, after all, are “myopic, workaholic, trail-sniffing and collective 
traveller(s).” 

As an improviser, I proudly wear the moniker of ant as well. Improvisers, like their 
ANT counterparts, can be equally single-minded and dedicated, while also supportive 
and community-minded. Free improvisation, filled as it sometimes is with quick reac- 
tions and dense soundscapes, has even inspired literal analogies to insect behavior. Toop 
writes: “Perhaps it was no coincidence that in the wake of drummer John Stevens and 
the Spontaneous Music Ensemble, certain strands of English improvised music were 
known, half-disparagingly as insect music.”©° And John Corbett once compared the 
improvisation community to “ants stripping a carcass,” working “from the inside and 
outside of codes.” 

Latour argues that “it is only the freshness of the results of social science that can 
guarantee its relevance.” He stresses that ANT researchers must work to counteract the 
premature transformation of what he calls “matters of concern” into “matters of fact,” a 
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position that seems equally applicable to musical improvisers, who must work to coun- 
teract premature closures on interactional strategies and sonic techniques/resources, 
among other things. 

Ultimately, how we conceive of and value ant-like behavior also tells us as much 
about ourselves as it does about ants. The discourse that has surrounded improvisation, 
and the presumed binary between it and composition, reveals much about the ways in 
which cultural understandings are often reflected, reshaped, or remain concealed as we 
continue assembling collectives together. Lewis notes, “In Euro-American art-music 
culture this binary [between improvisation and composition] is routinely and simplisti- 
cally framed as involving the ‘effortless spontaneity of improvisation, versus the careful 
deliberation of composition—the composer as ant, the improviser as grasshopper” 

In addition to their impressive individual and collective behaviors, ants also co-evolve 
with other species to form complex interrelationships ranging from mimetic (involv- 
ing mimicry) and parasitic (where one organism benefits and the other is harmed), to 
commensal (where one organism benefits and the other is unharmed) and mutualis- 
tic (where both organisms benefit). It may be that these relationships also capture an 
essence of the ways in which improvisation plays a role in all musical traditions, and, 
writ large, dynamically informs our shared existence. 


A PROVISIONAL CLOSURE 


In this chapter I have focused on electro-acoustic improvisation as a useful site of 
inquiry, since in this domain musicians are entering into increasingly immersive rela- 
tions with their instruments and forming increasingly complex machine-body assem- 
blages. All music, however, relies on an interconnected series of material mediations 
involving sound sources and spaces, for instance, as well as other mediations that may 
be more tradition-dependent, such as scores and staging in Western European art 
music. Ultimately, I have argued that we are better served by notions of interagency and 
interactive contingency between heterogeneous sources of activities than with the dual 
concept of human action as intentional and creative and material and machine activity 
as inert, repetitive, or rule-following. 

This realization, however, does not preclude the need to interrogate the ways in which 
notions of the “technical” and the “non-technical” are used—when, by whom, and to 
what effect—as well as to what extent this distinction itself performs different commu- 
nities. In an article discussing glitch music and ANT (as well as Bourdieu), Nick Prior 
argues that we need to give increased attention to “how machines produce as well as get 
produced, enable as well as constrain, act as well as react,” but that in addition to open- 
ing the “black box of technology,’ we must do the same for the “well-regulated ballet of 
the field? 

Although the current essay makes only limited inroads in that regard, my conten- 
tion is that the provisional closure provided by electro-acoustic improvised music 
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performance—it begins, it ends, it starts anew—can celebrate our fundamental and 
shared humanity even as it tracks the alterations imposed on it by our ever accelerating 
environmental complexity. Undoubtedly, one of the ongoing challenges that artists face 
while working in the rapidly evolving musical technoscape is the extent to which one 
chooses to spend one’s time either negotiating new “interface” environments or devel- 
oping knowledge, connection, and intuition within more familiar ones. The trend in 
recent years toward “ubiquitous,” “social,” “tangible,” and “wearable” computing, as well 
as advances in audio and gesture recognition technology, among other things, has the 
potential to make our interfaces more intuitive, but also portends to make the computer 
even more entangled in our daily and artistic lives. 

Hansen argues that we face an ethical imperative “to avoid the twin temptations 
posed by contemporary environmental complexity”: either “to dissolve boundaries alto- 
gether” and therefore flatten our notions of agency across human and technical configu- 
rations, or “to harden boundaries into a handful of durable autopoietic system types,” 
which may only redraft previous distinctions between the human and the technical. In 
the end, Hansen believes that we must maintain a commitment to “the irreducibility of 
the human perspective” and to “the human asa form of living, in the face of its ever more 
complexly configured technical distribution.” 

While I agree with Hansen's well-honed argument and heartfelt position, our cogni- 
tive and creative abilities are not, nor have they ever been, achievements we reach in 
isolation. Creativity is an interactive process and a consequence of the material-semi- 
otic scaffolding of culture. One goal of Gary Peters’s recent book The Philosophy of 
Improvisation is to liberate improvisation studies from “the foibles and idiosyncrasies 
of individual practitioners and their self-legitimizing discourses” and to strip it of “the 
humanistic and expressionistic cultural garb that clings to it” Admittedly, this is still a 
daunting and potentially dangerous challenge. 

An approach inspired by ANT and the “extended mind” theories of cognition might, 
however, give us some theoretical and empirical teeth to speak more precisely about the 
evolving “group mind” or “group flow”—ideas that many improvisers already feel com- 
fortable discussing—by investigating how bodily and interpersonal negotiations and 
the manipulation of external cognitive resources are coordinated in such a way that they 
jointly cause further behavior. At the very least, this orientation can help us look beyond 
the false opposition between social and ecological relations and avoid assuming that the 
workings of the mind can be equated with the operation of neural machinery. 

It may be that those most interested in identifying themselves as “improvisers; 
regardless of their particular passions or lot in life, are simply by disposition those most 
willing to engage with—and rely upon—the complexity and unpredictability of brain, 
body, and world integration. The feeling of extending one’s mind and consciousness 
across the sonic, social, and material environment that can emerge from the impro- 
vised encounter can be transformative. But it also may not last much beyond it. Not 
all occasions of improvising music will even engender this “out of one’s head” feeling. 
Even glimpses of this feeling, however, and the growing body of research from several 
disciplines that helps to support it, may reveal previously hidden depths and afford 
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new methodologies and perspectives. It may also help us avoid attributing agency only 


to individual human motivations, skills, and activities, “the ghost in the music,” and 
instead to find it in the nexus of personal, interpersonal, and material factors—the “ant.” 
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TRACY MCMULLEN 


THIs essay explores the ramifications of musical improvisation for understanding self 
and other. It suggests that musical improvisation may offer insights into a conception 
of self and other different from the dominant model found in most cultural theory. It is 
my contention that contemporary cultural theory is too beholden to Hegelian notions 
of the self as created through the field of the Other and the concomitant emphasis on 
“recognition” as the central factor in the construction of the subject. This emphasis on 
recognition is, in part, instilled through the theory of the performative put forward by 
Jacques Derrida and Judith Butler. I will detail my concerns with this theory and then 
offer an alternative way to understand the relation of self and other, one that focuses 
on “generosity” rather than “recognition.” I describe this as a theory of the “improvisa- 
tive” Using the improvisative as a model turns the conceptual lean from the Other to 
the self, focusing on what the self can give rather than on what the Other will recognize.’ 
This, I suggest, offers a better approach to expanding the “livability” of subjects than the 
current focus on the performative. I conclude with an example of the improvisative in 
action, which I observed during a concert at the Girls’ Jazz and Blues Camp in Berkeley, 
California, in 2010. 


THE PERFORMATIVE AND THE 
IMPROVISATIVE 


Butler introduced the idea of gender performativity in her 1990 book Gender Trouble; 
since then, performativity has become a central theorization of identity in cultural stud- 
ies. Derrida’s analysis of Kafka’s short story “Before the Law” significantly influenced 
Butler’s conception of gender performativity. In Kafka’s story, a man stands before a 
door to “the Law” guarded by a doorman and asks to enter. The doorman states that 
the man may not enter, but that “it is possible” he may be able to enter later. Although the 
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door is always open, the man decides “that it is better to wait until he gets permission.” 
The man waits outside the door for years, in fact, until the end of his life—periodically 
asking permission to enter and being denied, but hoping that one day he will be allowed 
to enter. As his life nears its end, the man asks why no one else has come to attempt 
admittance to the Law, since “everyone strives to meet the Law.” The doorman, seeing 
the man “has reached his end,” reveals to the man that the door was made only for him 
and will now be shut.” 

Significantly, the doorman never tells the man he is permanently prohibited entry. 
The man is in a state of waiting. Derrida argues that this is our essential relation with 
“the Law.’ The Law cannot be found but gains its power as we stand before it and ask to 
enter. Both the subject and the Law are in fact brought into being in this relation. 

Butler applies Derrida’s analysis to the operations of gender. Of “Before the Law,’ she 
writes, “there the one who waits for the law, sits before the door of the law, attributes a 
certain force to the law for which one waits. The anticipation of an authoritative dis- 
closure of meaning is the means by which that authority is attributed and installed: the 
anticipation conjures its object.” Butler suggests that gender is just such an “expectation 
that ends up producing the very phenomenon that it anticipates” Gender performa- 
tivity revolves around the ways “the anticipation of a gendered essence produces that 
which it posits as outside itself”? Anticipation, waiting, and expectation attribute and 
generate the Law, including the law of gender. 

Derrida’s theory of the iterability of language is also important to Butler’s theorization 
of performativity. For Derrida, “iterability” is language’s necessary relation to repetition 
and alterity. Language needs to be repeated in order to be legible. Inventing a brand new 
word for the same concept every time we speak would render us illegible. In this way, 
language is always addressed to an Other. When I die or the recipient of my letter dies, 
the language itself is still legible. Language precedes and outlasts me, but it is always 
addressed to an Other that will continue. Even a “dead language,” if discovered, can be 
decoded and read again. 

This iterability, however, also opens language up to “drift” Writing is unloosed from 
the writer, who cannot travel with it and attempt to contain it within its “proper context” 
or meaning. Derrida tells us that writing is “a kind of machine” that is productive and 
that also “[yields to] reading and rewriting.”* Writing can always be “cited” in differ- 
ent contexts, and none of these contexts can contain and foreclose the play of meaning. 
For Derrida, “there are only contexts without any center of absolute anchoring?” It is 
through this idea of iterability, then, that Butler imagines opportunity for the subject 
subjected to the Law of gender. In its repetition and citationality, gender, as a type of lan- 
guage or code, is subject to drift: there is never a perfect masculine or feminine, but only 
metaleptic repetitions of repetitions. 

I want to place Butler’s theorization of performativity within the context of post- 
Hegelian (or Hegelian) thought.® Butler has written that “in a sense, all of my work 
remains within the orbit of a certain set of Hegelian questions: What is the relation 
between desire and recognition, and how is it that the constitution of the subject entails 
a radical and constitutive relation to alterity?”” Butler’s subject is very similar to the 
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Hegelian “self-consciousness” outlined in the “Lordship and Bondage” section of his 
Phenomenology of Spirit.? Hegel writes that “self-consciousness exists in and for itself 
when, and by the fact that, it so exists for another; that is, it exists only in being acknowl- 
edged.”? In a similar passage, Butler writes, “One comes to ‘exist’ by virtue of [the] fun- 
damental dependency on the address of the Other. One ‘exists’ not only by virtue of 
being recognized, but, in a prior sense, by being recognizable.””” For Butler, the subject 
will be acknowledged (or recognized) to the extent that it is “recognizable.” Subjects are 
compelled to operate within the confines of intelligibility or suffer the consequences of 
illegibility, including the possibility of “exclusion and violence?" 

The Hegelian/Butlerian subject, therefore, is constituted in its desire. As Butler writes, 
“This subject neither has nor suffers its desire, but is the very action of desire as it per- 
petually displaces the subject.””” The subject’s desire “for and by another” brings forth 
a “struggle for recognition.” Like the man waiting outside the Law, looking for recog- 
nition and acknowledgment by the Law, the subject is both constituted and delimited 
through this struggle for recognition. Rather than a discrete, self-contained, and uni- 
fied subject that is impinged upon by outer forces, the subject’s constitution, its very 
condition of possibility, is through this desire. The Hegelian/Butlerian subject, then, is 
one that only comes into existence in relation to a “larger cultural order.” Butler writes, 
“Hegel developed the view that the struggle for recognition gave rise to a concept of the 
individual essentially defined in terms ofa larger cultural order, which, rather than lim- 
iting the individual’s freedom, provided for its concrete determination and expression”“ 

Given this view of the subject’s constitution, Butler then asks: What types of subjects 
are “thinkable”? Can we expand the thinkability of who is recognizable (by the Law, the 
cultural order) as a subject? How do we expand the conditions of possibility, indeed the 
“livability” for subjects—in particular, those subjects who are marginalized, or even 
unintelligible, and thus open to “exclusion and violence”? For Butler, the idea of iter- 
ability is key to expanding these conditions of possibility. The iterability of the subject 
assures that drift and context will counteract the foreclosure of meaning. This theory 
has been taken up by other theorists of identity, for example in the work of José Esteban 
Munoz. Mufioz argues that marginalized subjects practice a type of “disidentification” 
in order to manage “an identity that has been ‘spoiled’ in the majoritarian public sphere” 
by re-performing the “spoiled” identity with a type of conscious embrace and an eye 
toward subversive context. These subjects use the iterability of language to reiterate the 
terms and expand their conditions of possibility as recognized subjects.® 

Butler and Mufioz give convincing arguments for the ways in which marginalized 
subjects can expand their conditions of livability. My concern, however, is that this par- 
ticular post-Hegelian approach has become an ideology that grounds contemporary 
cultural theory and naturalizes one way of conceiving of the subject’s “conditions of pos- 
sibility.” Butler places substantial emphasis on the middle section of the Phenomenology, 
where watching, desire, and recognition constitute the subject, rather than the later 
pages, where a “final” state of knowledge seems to involve the end of a self/subject- 
Other/object split. Hegel’s state of absolute knowledge is “a state where knowledge need 
no longer transcend or correct itself, where it will discover itself in its object and its 
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object in itself, where concept will correspond to object and object to consciousness.”!® 


Whether we think it is possible to come to this state of the dissolution of subject and 
object, my concern with the current ideology of thinking about the subject is that while 
we generally recognize the contingency of the subject, the “Other” is often implicitly 
credited with great stability and power. Butler acknowledges the equally co-constitutive 
nature of the self and the Other in Hegel’s account. She writes, “The self is not its own, ... 
it is given over to the Other in advance of any further relation but in such a way that the 
Other does not own it either. And the ethical content of its relationship to the Other is to 
be found in this fundamental and reciprocal state of being ‘given over: ”!” I would agree 
that the self and the Other are in a “fundamental and reciprocal state of being ‘given 
over’” to each other. Yet, in my view, in contemporary cultural theory this lack of owner- 
ship of the Other is not adequately investigated. Instead, the lean is toward the Other as 
a point of origin. I believe that it is the focus on recognition that serves to erroneously 
solidify the Other. 

In my view, the performative places an emphasis on the Other who gives or withholds 
recognition. Even if that other is only myself watching myself, the idea of performance 
always entails the idea of an other who is watching.!* But what if we had a different con- 
ception of the other—not the one for which we always perform, for which we want rec- 
ognition and acknowledgment? What if we conceived of the other as the one to which 
we give? I believe that this conception of giving to the other is actually a bridge to the 
dissolution of the self/subject and other/object split. Whereas the idea of wanting rec- 
ognition from the other actually imputes a specious solidity to this other (making it an 
Other), conceiving of the other as that to which we give takes away the concern with the 
(already acknowledged) lack of solidity of the subject.” It is this practice that Iam term- 
ing the improvisative. 


CHARACTERISTICS OF THE IMPROVISATIVE 


The improvisative challenges the assumptions that sustain Butler’s focus on intelligibil- 
ity, thinkability, recognition, and desire, and leads to a different understanding of the 
possibilities for the livability of the subject. The improvisative is a word I’ve chosen to 
point toward something; I do not conceive it as a specific thing or a specific action. The 
improvisative points toward a space where the separation between observer and thing 
or actor and action is not meaningful. The improvisative is not based on recognition or 
intelligibility. It is not concerned with the realm of what is “thinkable”; indeed, it chal- 
lenges forms of knowing based on conceptual thought. It is not historical, although it 
offers a relationship to the past, present, and future. What I believe may be most impor- 
tant in a theorization of the improvisative is its lean toward the subject rather than the 
prevailing lean toward the object. As I hope I will make clear, I say “lean” because, while 
the emphasis with the improvisative may be on what the “self” can do, in the final analy- 
sis the self and the other are not separate (because they are equally phantasmagorical). 
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An ultimate preference for one over the other is not possible. The improvisative may 
best be related to the idea of singularity and a type of knowing that is non-conceptual. 

The improvisative can be understood as a singular moment, a moment in the “here 
and now” that remains open and in which one does not cohere into the decision. 
Derrida described the singularity as the non-resembling event as opposed to the type 
of machine-like repetition that is part of the character of language. This singularity hap- 
pens “here and now, which, for Derrida, is not the same as the present. He writes, 


I promise in opening the future or in leaving the future open. This is not utopian, it 
is what takes place here and now, in a here and now that I regularly try to dissociate 
from the present. . . . I try to dissociate the theme of singularity happening here and 
now from the theme of presence and, for me, there can be a here and now without 
presence.”° 


For Derrida, the “present” is a designation that is manufactured in relation to an “absent” 
(and therefore “other”) past and future. Vincent Descombes writes, “the present is pres- 
ent only on condition that it allude to the absent in order to be distinguishable from it 
(an absent which is the past or the future).””! For Derrida, the idea of “presence” is one of 
our many efforts to stabilize the openness of the “here and now” into a coherent object 
or “decision.” 

If we “leave the future open” we are in a place of “undecidability.” Derrida writes via 
Laclau that “when I decide I invent the subject.” In “undecidability” the sovereign sub- 
ject cannot take form. Therefore, undecidability “is not simply a moment to be traversed 
and overcome ... by the occurrence of the decision.” It is here and now where “the sin- 
gular event of engagement” can occur.” Further, I would argue that “deciding” can be 
related to the “the anticipation [that] conjures its object.” If we do not leave the future 
open in the here and now but decide—cohere around a decision that names—or antic- 
ipate what we are looking for—we invent the subject (Derrida) or conjure the object 
(Butler). Deciding or anticipating brings both subject and object into being. 

The improvisative is abiding without deciding or anticipating. The improvisative is 
therefore not based on repetition and alterity, and hence “iterability.’ It is not an engage- 
ment with the Other of language, but an openness to the singular other of the moment. 
It is a space of the unknown, of openness to the brute fact of the “to come.””? The empha- 
sis here, then, is on a type of knowing that is non-conceptual. The Buddhist philo- 
sophical idea of shunyata can help elucidate this idea of the singularity and the type of 
non-conceptual knowing that I link to the improvisative. 

In Buddhism, shunyata is a state of non-conceptual knowing that understands “not 
arising; not ceasing; not arising and ceasing together” Tibetan Buddhist lama Tarthang 
Tulku writes, “ordinary mind falsely perceives arising and ceasing, and thus reifies every 
instant of experience.”*4 Through shunyata one recognizes that “when no phenomena 
and no single instant have ever arisen, there can equally be no ceasing or vanishing” 
This type of knowing can be productively compared to Derrida’s idea of “here and now” 
as opposed to “presence” (a reification of the present through its implicit relationship to 
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a past and future). Tarthang Tulku writes, “In terms of the three times [past, present, and 
future], since the mode of arising that ordinary mind takes to be the infinite ‘nowness’ 
of experience has never actually occurred, the vanishing of any phenomena or instant, 
perceived as the past, can also not take place. And when nothing has ever come into 
being or vanished, there is also no possibility for a future arising” (43). Tarthang Tulku 
stresses here that “ordinary mind” will grasp onto an idea of “infinite ‘nowness’” as a 
type of object. This observation can be related to Derrida’s discussion of the decision as 
the moment of stabilizing the unstable. Tarthang Tulku makes clear that while we may 
imagine that we understand something conceptually, the experience is not something 
that can be grasped conceptually. He writes that “our conceptual understanding of the 
words used to describe the experience is categorically different from the ineffability of 
the experience itself, which remains beyond the reach of the intellect” (44). This is not 
the “experience” of the ordinary mind.”° It is a direct form of experience that will come 
through training in recognizing shunyata. 

The concept of shunyata points to the importance of direct perception in conscious- 
ness. Whereas the Hegelian-inspired consciousness in performativity is only under- 
stood as self-consciousness (seeing oneself as an other, a conceptual distancing), in the 
Buddhist view, this distance is not only unnecessary, but it also separates us from cru- 
cial knowledge. Butler interprets Hegel as giving us “an ek-static notion of the self, one 
which is, of necessity, outside itself, not self-identical, differentiated from the start:””” In 
essence, Buddhism would agree. But Buddhism goes much further than this and offers 
practices in which a person can learn to see the phantasmagorical quality of self and 
other. Self-consciousness is a conceptual knowing of the self, but there is other know- 
ing beyond conceptual knowing. The improvisative emphasizes this type of knowing 
that does not entail the distancing effect of conceptual knowledge. Further, the focus 
changes from the concern for recognition from the other, to the concern to give to the 
other. When we change our relationship to the other from looking for its recognition 
to giving, the lean is actually in the other direction: toward the emptiness of the self that 
can nonetheless give, rather than toward the emptiness of the other that we imagine can 
nonetheless take (by not recognizing us).”° 


THE IMPROVISATIVE IN ACTION 


In order to further elucidate the improvisative, I will discuss it in the context of middle 
and high school age girls learning to improvise at the Bay Area Girls’ Jazz and Blues 
Camp (GJBC) in Berkeley, California. I hope to explicate how these students enact a 
different relationship to “the Law” than that conceived by the performative. Because the 
concern with recognition is connected to the fear of being illegible or excluded, I con- 
clude by arguing that a concern with “illegibility” or “unintelligibility” is unnecessary 
when consciousness is not conceived as fundamentally grounded in the Other. In elu- 
cidating these points, I will focus on a phenomenon that I witnessed with several of the 
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young students and that struck me especially during one student’s performance at the 
camp’s final concert. 

In the summer of 2010, I observed the week-long GJBC. Trumpeter Ellen Seeling 
and saxophonist Jean Fineberg inaugurated the camp the year before; according to 
written evaluations by the students, the camp has been very successful in developing 
the students’ skills and confidence in musical performance and improvisation. With 
an all-female staff, the camp offers jazz theory, instrument instruction, and a variety 
of ensembles, from small group to big band, with an excellent student-teacher ratio— 
with around 35 students per year and 15 teachers (some of whom rotate throughout 
the week). As part of my observation, I provided the students with a set of questions 
to answer about the GJBC. I was interested in how they felt the all-female environ- 
ment affected their ability to learn jazz improvisation. While the younger girls (11-12) 
did not think the absence of boys made any difference, most of the girls over 12 years 
old thought the all-girl environment allowed them either more of an opportunity to 
play and improvise (“there are no guys to take all the solos,” “no boys making rude 
comments and interrupting rehearsal”) and/or made them feel less self-conscious 
about improvising (“the all-girl camp gives an opportunity for us to take risks,” “it’s 
helpful because boys are competitive and intimidating so it’s easier to put myself out 
there”). 

For many of the girls, learning to improvise in an all-female environment made them 
less self-conscious.”? In an all-female environment, the girls were both given the atten- 
tion that is often still reserved for boys and given more chances to make mistakes with- 
out feeling like they had fulfilled the expectation that girls “couldn't do it” (improvise). 
In a male-dominated activity (jazz improvisation) in a still largely patriarchal society, 
men and boys are positioned as those who can proclaim competency in the arena of 
jazz. An all-female environment allowed the girls the opportunity to learn improvisa- 
tion without the explicit male gaze of male peers and teachers.*° 

What I find important about the GJBC is that the girls were practicing a different rela- 
tionship to “the Law” than articulated in “Before the Law.” I observed this particularly 
in the students’ negotiation of “mistakes” during the camp’s final concert. With family 
and friends in attendance, the final concert offers the quintessential moment of perfor- 
mance: one taking place before an audience when the eyes of the other are upon you and 
the desire for recognition may be at its greatest, or at least at its most explicit. The evening 
consisted of 16 bands ranging in size, stylistic focus, and proficiency. While it could cer- 
tainly be described as going off without a hitch, it was a group of 11- to 17-year-old student 
musicians and therefore had its “interesting” moments. At one point during the perfor- 
mance of the jazz big band, the bass player got off by one beat for a good 12 to 16 mea- 
sures. As I listened to this problem, I noticed that no one on the bandstand was batting 
an eye (although these students were knowledgeable enough to hear it). The band stayed 
together and eventually the bass player got back on the correct beat. It struck me that 
what they were learning at this camp was the ability to go forward and to trust despite 
the presence or intrusion of “mistakes.” Indeed, a mistake did not need to be understood 
as a mistake: a mis-take that entails a new take. It was an event that elicited a response, 
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including the response of playing on and not following the bass player. The band played 
on, as they trusted their bassist would connect back up with them in due time. 

Another example was a moment that I found particularly significant, despite the fact 
that it probably barely registered with the audience. It was later in the concert when one 
of the more advanced students was playing the vibraphone with a small Latin jazz ensem- 
ble. As she was playing the opening melody, her mallet grazed the microphone stand 
enough that it was clear she wasn't going to get to the next note of the melody. I saw her 
face register the “mistake,” giving a fraction-of-a-second goofy, embarrassed, conces- 
sional face of “oh, ’'m such a loser; which struck me as a very typical conciliatory gesture 
for a teenage girl. But in the next fraction of that second she regained her composure and 
instead of hitting the “proper” note of the melody repeated the note she had just played, 
which worked beautifully with the harmony and realized the rhythmic shape of the mel- 
ody. It was as if I was watching a girl re-route her response pattern from reflexively falling 
into an apologetic acceptance of inability to an immediate recall and regaining of balance 
in time to negotiate the obstacle encountered (the mallet hitting the microphone stand). 

This different response to “mistakes” is in effect a different relationship with the Law. 
Rather than placing the experience of the mallet hitting the stand in terms ofa failure, an 
obeisance to rules that characterizes that phenomenon as a mistake, the young student 
approached that “mistake” as an event that necessitated a response, not a judgment and 
a closing down. “Normally” the “anticipation that would conjure the object” would be 
the anticipation of the Law of gender in a patriarchal society: as she hit the mic stand 
she would immediately anticipate that Law that she has already internalized and there- 
fore call it into being again. It would become the “decision,” the way to name the event 
and therefore invent herself as the female subject in a patriarchal cultural order. This 
pressure would be even stronger because she was performing before an audience: no 
longer in the all-girl environment, the audience's cultural gaze was unambiguously 
upon her. Instead of anticipating and deciding (which I believe was her first split-second 
response), however, she turned back to the music, to the event, and offered a response to 
that event. That is, she generously turned her full attention back to the music.*! 

When we cohere into the decision we become stingy: we limit our engagement with 
the world as we turn away from the singular moment. Cohering into the decision (and 
thereby conjuring the self and other) is an act of conceptual knowledge, which is too 
slow to stay with the moment. Musical knowledge, when it is learned and assimilated, 
becomes non-conceptual knowledge: hearing which note to play when improvising 
does not have to go through a slow conceptual process, but, like athletic knowledge, 
becomes embodied. Non-conceptual knowledge is much faster than conceptual knowl- 
edge. Therefore, in returning her focus to the singular moment of the music, the musi- 
cian has no time to ask for recognition from the Law. And as such, there is less space 
for self and Other. Ideas about self and other are too slow to be able to take place while 
responding to the singular moment.” 

The practice of the improvisative, therefore, is a practice of continual generosity. 
Generosity here is not a focus on giving; focusing on giving is not quite giving. This 
generosity is the giving of one’s total attention to the moment—the “here and now.” It 
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is a focus on the singular other, to generously give to the other, which in this case is the 
music. This giving is, in fact, the letting go of ideas about the self. Giving is not about us 
deciding what the other wants, but about being open to the moment and responding 
without an ulterior motive, without an eye toward how this might work out for me or for 
another, in a waiting type of posture that allows non-conceptual knowing to respond. In 
this giving, because there is no time to conjure the self and other, there is no self or other 
to benefit. Yet non-conceptual knowing seems to have an ethical impulse. Without our 
stories of self and other, the impulse to do harm seems to find little ground for action. 

As such, the improvisative is responsive, not reactive. It is the shift from evaluating 
oneself in terms of the Law—anticipating and finding its punishment—to turning back 
to the singular event without anticipating/reacting to the Law. Therefore agency is not 
located in a re-iteration or an address to the (great, symbolic) Other but in a response 
to the immediate, singular other. With the improvisative, one focuses on how to give to 
the situation without a concern for how one is read or if one is legible. One does not 
answer back to an interpellation, but swims past the bait and opens to the unpredict- 
able. Reactivity takes oppressive comments as solid and therefore attempts to address 
and re-dress them; responsiveness puts the emphasis on the phantasmagorical quality of 
the comments. Rather than believing and attempting to counter the meaning of the com- 
ments, a turn to the improvisative is a turn toward the spaciousness and unlocatability 
that perpetually occupies all of our comments and actions. As such, this practice is a lean 
toward the subject in that the matter of concern is how one can give, not in how the other 
or the object may take: giving defuses the preoccupation with self as it is constructed by 
and as an other. And if both self and other are phantasmagorical, separation between 
them does not exist. If they both don’t exist, then how can we argue that they are two 
separate things? 

Musical improvisation is an excellent place to practice this type of focused, contin- 
ual generosity, but such an approach can be applied to all engagements of the “self and 
other” When the “mistake” occurs, one does not retreat into self-condemnation and 
thereby close into self-preoccupation, a self that is constructed by and understood as 
“other” One may briefly flounder, but the skill of improvising is to return to generosity, 
focusing not on one’s self, but the singular other in that moment. Learning generosity 
takes time; you can't fake it. It has to be practiced and developed. Perhaps the greatest 
gift the GJBC offers its students is plenty of freedom to make “mistakes’—and maybe 
lots of them—for the more “mistakes,” the more one develops a relationship to them 
that doesn’t place them in terms of the Law, but in terms of open-ended generosity. The 
improvisative is always available, but it has to be recognized as valuable, and it has to be 
practiced. So here’s to practice. 


NOTES 


1. Throughout this essay I try to use “Other” to refer to an abstract, “Big Other” (as Zizek 
would put it) and “other” to refer to a singular, particular other—as in meeting another 
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17. 
18. 


19. 


20. 


21. 


22. 


23. 
24. 


person. In some cases, both another person and a Big Other might make sense. In this 
case, I tend to opt for “other. I consider the Other an imputation, an installation of the Law 
that we “anticipate.” When quoting from Butler or Hegel (and when referring back to these 
quotations), I follow their conventions for capitalization. 
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will, however, marvelously include in his final notion of the final state of knowledge the 
notion of an endless progress that can have no final terms. For he conceives that, precisely 
in seeing the object as an endless problem, we forthwith see it as not being a problem at all. 
For what the object in itself is, is simply to be the other, the stimulant of knowledge and 
practice, which in being for ever capable of being remoulded and reinterpreted, is also 
everlastingly pinned down and found out being just what it is.” 

Judith Butler, Undoing Gender (New York: Routledge, 2004), 149. 

As Richard Schechner puts it, performing is “showing doing,” it is not “doing.” Richard 
Schechner, Performance Studies: An Introduction (New York: Routledge, 2002). 

Because the self is created through the field of the other, it has no inherent existence. Zizek 
describes this as the “void which is the subject.” Clearly, its status as “void” causes concern 
for the subject. This is a topic, however, too large to address in this essay. 

Jacques Derrida, “Remarks on Deconstruction and Pragmatism,’ in Deconstruction and 
Pragmatism, ed. Chantal Mouffe (New York: Routledge, 1996), 82-83. 

Vincent Descombes, Modern French Philosophy (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 
1998), 148. 

Derrida, “Remarks on Deconstruction, 82-87. 

Ibid., 82-83. 

Tarthang Tulku, Milking the Painted Cow (Berkeley: Dharma Publishing, 2005), 43. 
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25. 
26. 


27. 


28. 


29. 


30. 


31. 


Ibid., 43. 

Buddhism teaches that we can have direct experience, but that this is not easy. The ordi- 
nary mind mediates experience. Tarthang Tulku writes, “It may seem we could leave con- 
cepts behind and investigate mind through direct experience, but this is far from easy. 
Experience arises as feelings, thoughts, and impressions interact with consciousness 
to label and identify appearance. Meanings arise from dialogues that depend on mental 
imagery and sense perception. All this is the activity of mind. Since it is mind that nar- 
rates experience, experience as such cannot lead us to understand mind.” Tulku, Milking 
the Painted Cow, 13. This description is similar to Joan Scott’s argument in her essay “The 
Evidence of Experience,’ where she asserts that descriptions of our “experience” tend to be 
narrations of ourselves as subjects. Joan W. Scott, “The Evidence of Experience,’ Critical 
Inquiry 17 (Summer 1991): 773-97. The difference is that Buddhism does not stop at the 
conceptual ordinary mind; it suggests that we can access another type of knowing, known 
as shunyata. 

Butler, Undoing Gender, 148. Butler goes on, “It is the self over here who considers its 
reflection over there, but it is equally over there, reflected, and reflecting.” It is this “equally 
over there” that I would link to the self in the Law. The Law is also a reflection of the self, 
and therefore we can attenuate the power of the Law (gender norms, stereotypes, etc.) by 
not believing it to be solid in the ways I think we still do. 

Re-cognizing: cognizing again, re-thinking. Cognition emphasizes the distance in rela- 
tion to the other by focusing on conceptual thought and language. My concerns with the 
limitations of “recognition” also pertain to discussions of the subject recognizing the other 
(not just the Other recognizing the subject), as in the chapter “Longing for Recognition” in 
Butler, Undoing Gender. 

Single-sex schooling has been a hotly debated topic. An excellent book on the subject is 
Rosemary C. Salomone, Same, Different, Equal: Rethinking Single-Sex Schooling (New 
Haven: Yale University Press, 2003). 

This need for a space away from boys would seem to support the contention that con- 
sciousness is “other-centered.” Within the Hegelian rubric, self-consciousness is, in fact, 
an other-consciousness, a concern with recognition by and of the other and a split of 
consciousness that understands oneself as an other. This, indeed, would account for the 
power of the patriarchal gaze. As suggested above, I agree that the Hegelian conception 
of alienated consciousness is our normal everyday consciousness. Buddhist philosophy, 
however, describes a state of consciousness that, through practice, dissolves the distanc- 
ing effect produced by concepts within everyday consciousness. It is this state that I felt 
the students were able to practice at the GJBC. The all-girl environment is therefore not an 
absolute prerequisite for practicing this state of consciousness (for the girls)—just quite 
helpful. 

The improvisative describes a “how,” not a “what.” Iam concerned with how she makes 
this choice, which of course is very hard to write about and to know—to pin down, as 
it were. This is another instance where I believe we need to rehabilitate the “subjective.” 
The subjective will never be “pinned down” like the objective, but this does not mean 
it offers less information than the objective. I will go out on a limb and say that we can, 
in our own experience, identify when we are “opening to the singular moment” and 
when we are cohering into the decision. We can identify this in our own mind. And I 
believe—though I am not so arrogant as to say I am certain about this—I can hear and/ 
or see when someone is at least more attuned to the singular moment. You can hear or 
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see when focus is broken during a musical or athletic performance. We have a saying 
for this type of concentration: to “get your head in the game.” I will continue to elabo- 
rate the complex topic of the subjective in my work on the improvisative in the future. 

32. Of course, the vibraphonist chose a note that she has learned will “work” within the tradi- 
tion. This is not a contradiction. The present moment blooms out of the past. Tradition 
flows through the moment. Tradition can flow through the moment without our coher- 
ing into a decision. This is how tradition moves and changes. We can operate within and 
through the patterns that have preceded us, but in a way that does not make them solid. 
We perform music, but we do not compulsively repeat it with perfect exactitude again and 
again and again, unless we have cohered into a decision about what we want to establish as 
the “truth” of the music. Attending to the singular moment—and not to an ulterior motive 
of what we want our music to accomplish—creates the opportunity to perform in new, 
unexpected ways. 

33. To summarize: this offers a different interpretation of the field of the other, one in 
which an other-centeredness is focused on generosity (giving to the other: the singular 
moment) rather than recognition (being seen/acknowledged by the Other). Radio host 
Terry Gross’s interview with comedian/actress/writer Tina Fey on comedy improvisation 
echoes this other/object focus. Fey describes how new improvisers are not sure when 
they should enter the scene. Do you enter when you want to join in the fun? When you 
have a great idea? No, Fey states. “You come in when you are needed.” Terry Gross and 
Tina Fey, “Tina Fey Reveals All (and Then Some) in ‘Bossypants,” Fresh Air, WHYY, 
April 13, 2011, radio broadcast. 
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CHAPTER 6 


JURISGENERATIVE GRAMMAR 
(FOR ALTO) 
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FRED MOTEN 


In his celebrated essay “Nomos and Narrative,’ legal scholar Robert Cover describes it as 
“remarkable that in myth and history the origin of and justification for a court is rarely 
understood to be the need for law. Rather, it is understood to be the need to suppress law, 
to choose between two or more laws, to impose upon laws a hierarchy. It is the multi- 
plicity of laws, the fecundity of the jurisgenerative principle, that creates the problem to 
which the court and the state are the solution”! Though Cover is ambivalent regarding 
the abolition of this solution, which he understands to be violent, of necessity, his advo- 
cacy of a certain resistance to the very apparatuses whose necessity he denaturalizes 
makes it possible for us to ask some questions that the state and the understanding find 
not only inappropriate but also inappropriable. What if the imagination is not lawless 
but lawful? What if it is, in fact, so full of laws that, moreover, are in such fugitive excess 
of themselves that the imagination, of necessity, is constantly, fugitively in excess of itself 
as well? Will law have then been manifest paralegally, criminally, fugitively, as a kind 
of ongoing antisystemic break or breaking; as sociality’s disruptive avoidance of mere 
civility which takes form in and as a contemporaneity of different times and the inhabi- 
tation of multiple, possible worlds and personalities? In response to this anoriginal pri- 
ority of the differential set, the courts and the state (as well as critics of every stripe) will 
have insisted upon the necessity of policing such collaboration. Meanwhile, relations 
between worlds will have been given in and as a principle of non-exclusion. The line 
of questioning that Cover requires and enables brings the jurisgenerative principle to 
bear on a burden that it must bear: the narrative that begins with the criminalization of 
that principle. In studying the criminalization of anoriginal criminality (which Western 
civilization and its critique requires us to understand as the epidermalization of the 
alternative, but which we'll come more rigorously and precisely to imagine as the ani- 
materialization of the fantastic in chromatic saturation) one recognizes that the juris- 
generative principle is a runaway. Gone underground, it remains, nevertheless, our own 
anarchic ground. 
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Cover reveals the constituted indispensability of the legal system as an institutional 
analog of the understanding designed to curtail the lawless freedom with which laws 
are generated and subsequently argues for the duty to resist legal system, even if from 
within it, in its materialization in and as the state. In the concluding paragraph of his 
unfinished final article “The Bonds of Constitutional Interpretation: Of the Word, the 
Deed, and the Role,” he argues that “in law to be an interpreter is to be a force, an actor 
who creates effects even through or in the face of violence. To stop short of suffering or 
imposing violence is to give law up to those who are willing to so act. The state is orga- 
nized to overcome scruple and fear. Its officials will so act. All others are merely peti- 
tioners if they will not fight back”? But insofar as some of us cling to Samuel Beckett's 
notion that “the thing to avoid . . . is the spirit of system,” we are left to wonder how else 
and where else the resistance of the jurisgenerative multitude is constituted.* Moreover, 
we are required to consider an interarticulate relationship between flight and fight that 
American jurisprudence can hardly fathom. That man was not meant to run away is, for 
Oliver Wendell Holmes, sufficient argument for a combat whose true outcome will have 
become, finally, eugenic rather than abolitionist. To assert a duty to resist, enacted in 
and by way of the vast range of principled fugitivity as opposed to the absence of a duty 
to retreat, is a reading against the grain of Holmes’s interpretive insistence on honor, on 
a certain manhood severely husbanding generativity, a patrimonial heritage manifest 
as good breeding and as legal violence against bad breeding, given in the prolific but 
inferior productivity of the unintelligent, whether black or (merely optically) white.* 
Reading Cover, always against the backdrop of a certain multiply-lined, multi-matri- 
linear music, requires re-generalizing fighting back, recalibrating it as inaugurative, 
improvisational, radical interpretation—a fundamental and anticipatory disruption of 
the standard whose cut origin and extended destination are way outside. This implies a 
kind of open access to interpretation that in turn implies the failure of state-sanctioned 
institutions of interpretation insofar as they could never survive such openness. One 
must still consider interpretation’s relation to force, as Cover understands it, but also by 
way of a massive discourse of force in which, on the one hand, the state monolith is pit- 
ted against the so much more than single speaker and, on the other hand, in which the 
state, as a kind of degraded representation of commonness, is submitted to an illegiti- 
mate and disruptive univocality. 

Meanwhile, criminality, militancy, improvisatory literacy, and flight collaborate in 
jurisgenerative assertion, ordinary transportation, corrosive, caressive (non)violence 
directed toward the force of state interpretation and its institutional and philosophical 
scaffolding. It’s a refusal in interpretation of interpretation’s reparative and representa- 
tional imperatives, the mystical and metaphysical foundations of its logics of account- 
ability and abstract equivalence, by the ones who are refused the right to interpret at the 
militarized junction of politics and taste, where things enter into an objecthood already 
compromised by the drama of subjection. In the end, state interpretation—or whatever 
we would call the exclusionary protocols of whatever interpretive community—tries to 
usurp the general, generative role of study, which is an open admissions kind of thing. 
What does it mean to refuse an exclusive and exclusionary ontic capacity or to move 
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outside the systemic oscillation between the refusal and the imposition of such capacity? 
This question is the necessary preface to a theory of paraontic resistance that is essential 
matter for the theory of language and the theory of human nature. 

Consider the difference and relation between knowing and making a language: what 
happens when the intersubjective validity of the moral or linguistic law within is dis- 
placed by the very generativity that law is said to constitute? Noam Chomsky has tried 
many times, in many different venues and contexts, to offer condensed but proper 
understandings of an intellectual project called “generative grammar” whose “central 
topic of concern is what John Huarte, in the 16th century, regarded as the essential prop- 
erty of human intelligence: the capacity of the human mind to ‘engender within itself, by 
its own power, the principles on which knowledge rests: ”® Such a power must be what 
composer and historian George E. Lewis would describe as “stronger than itself? some 
thing, some totality, some singularity that is only insofar as it is in excess of itself and is, 
therefore, already cut and augmented by an irreducible exteriority to which it is con- 
strained to refer and to exhaust, as the condition of its own seemingly impossible possi- 
bility.° Similarly, that which this power is said to generate exists only insofar as it, too, is 
open to and infused by the outside. However, Chomsky is circumspect in his delineation 
of this internal capacity to engender the internal. The outside, which we'll call historic- 
ity, but which must also be understood as form’s degenerative and regenerative force, 
is, for Chomsky, not inadmissible. However, the inside, which we'll call essence, is rich 
in its discretion and therefore able to generate that for which external stimulus, in its 
poverty, is unaccountable. Exteriority, which we might also talk about under the rubric 
of alterity, is immaterial to the Chomskyan configuration of the problem of essence. For 
Chomsky, Wilhelm von Humboldt’s reference to “the infinite use of language” is 


quite a different matter from the unbounded scope of the finite means that charac- 
terizes language, where a finite set of elements yields a potentially infinite array of 
discrete expressions: discrete, because there are six-word sentences and seven-word 
sentences, but no 6.2 word sentences; infinite because there is no longest sentence 
([insofar as one can] append “I think that” to the start of any sentence).” 


I'm interested in the difference between a wholly internally driven understanding of 
“discrete” infinity and that necessary and irreducible openness to the outside which will 
have been productive of an immeasurable range of linguistic indiscretion because to be 
interested in art is to be concerned with the constant and irruptive aspiration, beyond 
the possible and the impossible, of the 6.2-word sentence. At stake, on the other side of 
the question of discretion (which is to say that for whatever singular grammar there is 
the non-sentence, the non-phrase, whose very elements and order can be made, by way 
of a certain capacity to engender, into a sentence) is the capacity for a certain refusal of 
sanctioned grammatical capacity, for rupture and augmentation that inheres in the word 
and the sentence as the continually circulated gift/power of the outside we take in and 
by which we are taken, in the ongoing history of our necessary dis/possession. The most 
interesting potential area of inquiry emerging from Huarte’s insight into a seemingly 
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self-generating power is our capacity to generate what shows up as the ungrammatical. 
How do we know and (re)produce the extra-grammatical, the extra-legal? How do we 
know (how to) escape when escape is the general name we give to the impulse by which 
we break law? Ultimately, I'd like to understand this question concerning what might be 
called grammar’s general economy, its essential supplementarity, more precisely as that 
which concerns our general, criminal, illegitimately criminalized capacity to make law. 

In the previous paragraph I offer a synthesized echo of a critical attitude toward 
Chomsky that is driven by the belief that historiography is, and should be, theoreti- 
cal practice in linguistics and whose work might be characterized as a methodological 
extension of Fanon’s sociogenic principle against the grain of a certain Kantian trace 
in Chomsky’s onto-phylogenic project.’ At stake is not simply an historical account 
of the discipline, which a textbook would be obliged to provide, but also a recogni- 
tion of the priority of the diachronic over the synchronic, the sociohistorical over the 
structural(ist), in any account of language. But even an account such as this is problem- 
atic for those critics, since the genuinely sociohistorical account would, in the end, not 
really be of language at all. They would argue that a genuinely sociohistorical linguistics 
is one in which the question of the nature of language is displaced by pragmatic con- 
cerns regarding what it is to be a speaker of language, a mode of existence that is irreduc- 
ibly sociohistorical in a way that the Chomskyan model of language as a fixed system 
is not. The key theoretical precursor in such a model would be Darwin, not Descartes. 
And what Julie Tetel Andresen calls “languaging,” the linguistic action that displaces 
whatever imaginary thing language is or has been thought to be, would be understood 
as a function of and subject to evolution. The question of whether or not a structure has 
a history, of how social history operates in and on, but without eradicating, structure 
(let’s call this the post-structuralist question), is set aside, as is its interesting corollary, 
the question of whether there can be a structure without a center. To ask such questions 
will have already been to veer into the underground that is called the humanities, when 
these post-Chomskyan linguists would insist that linguistics must be not only open but 
also subject to the “latest findings from the social and natural sciences” while, at the 
same time remaining insistently oblivious to the latest findings of the humanities and 
the arts.” Of course, the idea that a structure has a history, is subject to the transforma- 
tive force of history, is, in the arts and humanities, not one of their latest findings but is, 
in fact, old news. And while this is of little moment to those who are interested, finally, in 
the liquidation, rather than the historicization, of structure (or, at least, in the indefinite 
suspension of the necessarily and irremediably structuralist question concerning the 
nature of language), it requires something that composer and instrumentalist Anthony 
Braxton might call a “restructuralist” approach to and rapprochement with the ongoing 
Chomskyan revolution. By way of this engagement, the question “What is a language?” 
is not eclipsed but illumined by the question of what happens when we hear a sequence 
of sounds. 

Without adhering to the anti-material restrictions that derive from the Chomskyan 
model’s demand that the utterance be both “disembedded and disembodied; in 
Andresen’s terms, there is a certain black study of language (music) that is itself derived 
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from the inaugurative event of Afro-diasporic experience understood precisely as an 
interplay of disembodiedness and disembeddedness, from which the materialities of 
stolen life, its self-contextualizing, corpulent multiplicity, continually emerge. It’s not 
that syntax just hovers out there, but that there is a serialization of the syntactic moment, 
at once obliterative and generative, that is materialized by bodies, in context; there is 
an (ongoing) event out of which language emerges that language sometimes tries to 
capture. If it is the case that even Chomsky’s massive and massively generative attempt 
remains incomplete, this is due to a certain refusal to think the relation between struc- 
ture and event that is endemic to a certain scientificity (and which Chomsky himself 
seems to have identified insofar as he has repeatedly asserted that it may well be that lit- 
erature will have had the most to say about the question of the origin of language). Still, 
it is as if one remains in search of a contribution to the theory of human nature that can- 
not or doesn’t want to deal with the trace of the event in the thing of human nature. At 
stake, in other words, is the history of essence understood, precisely, as the animation of 
the thing, the materiality of its endowment with seemingly impossible capacities such as 
a range of deconstructive, ruptural poesis: making laws or making (the laws of) language 
or making (the laws of language) music. 

Consider the relation between (extra)musical or (extra)legal behavior, on the one 
hand, and the internal cognitive systems that make (extra)musicality or (extra)legality 
possible. This would entail taking interest in the generation of musico-juridical possi- 
bility and in the materiality of grammars that Cheryl Wall might characterize as “wor- 
rying the line” between inside and outside or between depth as bio-cognitive interior 
endowment or competence (which must at least be understood in relation both to uni- 
versality and inalienability) and surface as the open set of performances in which the 
musico-juridical is instantiated improvisationally in relation to exteriority’s anoriginal 
and irreducible differences, differentiation and alienation.!° What’s at stake is the uni- 
versality of grammatical generativity that is given in the instantiation of the universal 
capacity to break grammar. Can the principles upon which knowledge of language rests 
(or knowledge of music moves) be improvised? Can principles, in their very composure, 
be improvised? Can there be commerce—beyond mere one-way transport, transforma- 
tion or loosening—between principle and anarchy? Can you perform your way into a 
singular and unprecedented competence, into an instant and unrepeatable composi- 
tion? Addressing these questions requires some consideration of the soloist as a speaker, 
as one who languages, who acts linguistically even in and out of a brutally imposed 
languishing, but who is also an instrument, through which others, or through which, 
deeper still, alterity, speaks; at the asymptotic confluence of these senses, the speaker is 
a bridge machine, a resonant connectivity, an articulate spacing, the transverse, untra- 
versable distance by which we arrive at multiplicity. However, arrival, here, is a misno- 
mer. Instead, we might speak, in echo of some Althusser-Brathwaite duet in our heads, 
of an ongoing, aleatory arrivance, that endless, vibratory after-effect of departure, of 
being-sent or being-thrown (over or overboard), of which speech, or more generally 
and more generatively, sounding, always speaks. 
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Braxton imagines, composes, improvises multiplicity—in a thirty-year initiative he 
calls language music—by way of a new mode of structural planning that will eventu- 
ally be manifest not only as sound but also as a kind of technical drawing that is that 
sound’s and that sonic space’s prefigurative condition. Braxton calls the initial maneuver 
of his practice “conceptual grafting” which maintains, through minute analysis and dis- 
section, the differential/differentiated singularity—the cellular modularity—of musical 
elements. “I began,” Braxton says, “to break down phrase construction variables with 
regard to material properties, functional properties, language properties; to use this 
as a basis to create improvised music and then rechannel that into the compositional 
process.” New compositional movement, the overturning of musical ground, emerges 
from the still, shedded posture of self-analytic listening, the hermetic, audio-visual 
attunement to the shape and color of sound and its internal relations. 

We are required now to consider not only the relationship between the (open) cell 
and refuge but also the (grafted) cell’s generativity. What is it to refuse, while seeking 
refuge in, the cell? This requires some immersion in the history of the crawlspace, which 
is also a sound booth, and a (temporarily preoccupied) corner, and a broken window. 
Such immersion is conducted publicly, in hiding, out in broken territory where one has 
been preventatively detained. (T)here, Braxton re-initializes the relation between the 
internal generativity of the outside and the enunciation of an already striated intention 
not to be a single being: he is the unit that is more than itself, greater than itself, stronger 
than itself, precisely insofar as he attends to the internal (and more than simply) phonic 
difference of phonic material. The soloist is a black study group, a monastery’s modular 
calculus, whose innateness is a plain of abridged presences. Like an autoethnographic 
soundcatcher, driven and enabled by eccentric, hesitant, sociopoetic social logic—a 
radical empiricism that avoids the spirit of empirical system—Braxton collates and col- 
lects what is beyond category and reveals how solo performance comes to be the field in 
which multiplicity is studied and performed. Beyond the retrograde possibilities of arti- 
ficial individuality there was always Spaltung, the split personality, the personal split, the 
retrait of the unalone to the woodshed, the wilderness, the desert, the fjord, the north, in 
asylum, on Monk’s or Magic Mountain, where solitude is haunted, crowded. The soloist 
is unalone; the soloist is not (all) one. She is and instantiates a power of n + 1, because the 
one is not the one, this bridge, and therefore requires some off renewal of the question of 
the meaning of being, which will have again been achieved by way of an existential ana- 
lytic of the instrument(alist) who is not but nothing other than man, that public thing. 


Idle talk, curiosity and ambiguity characterize the way in which, in an everyday man- 
ner, Heidegger’s Dasein is its “there’—the disclosedness of Being-in-the-world. As 
definite existential characteristics, these are not present-at-hand in Dasein, but help 
to make up its Being. In these, and in the way they are interconnected in their Being, 
there is revealed a basic kind of Being which belongs to everydayness; we call this the 
“falling” of Dasein. 

This term does not express any negative evaluation, but is used to signify that 
Dasein is proximally and for the most part alongside the “world” of its concern. 
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This “absorption in ...” has mostly the character of Being-lost in the public- 
ness of the “they.” Dasein has, in the first instance, fallen away [abgefallen] from 
itself as an authentic potentiality for Being its self, and has fallen into the “world” 
“Fallenness” into the world means an absorption in Being-with-one-another, in 
so far as the latter is guided by idle talk, curiosity and ambiguity. Through the 
Interpretation of falling, what we have called the “inauthenticity” of Dasein may 
now be defined more precisely. On no account however do the terms “inauthentic” 
and “non-authentic” signify “really not,” as if in this mode of Being, Dasein were 
altogether to lose its Being. “Inauthenticity” does not mean anything like Being- 
no-longer-in-the-world, but amounts rather to quite a distinctive kind of Being- 
in-the-world—the kind which is completely fascinated by the “world” and by the 
Dasein-with of Others in the “they.” Not-Being-its-self [Das Nicht-es-selbst-sein] 
functions as a positive possibility of that entity which, in its essential concern, 
is absorbed in a world. This kind of not-Being has to be conceived as that kind 
of Being which is closest to Dasein and in which Dasein maintains itself for the 
most part. 

So neither must we take the fallenness of Dasein as a “fall” from a purer and higher 
“primal status.’ Not only do we lack any experience of this ontically, but ontologically 
we lack any possibilities or clues for Interpreting it. 

In falling, Dasein itself as factical Being-in-the-world, is something from which it 
has already fallen away. And it has not fallen into some entity which it comes upon 
for the first time in the course of its Being, or even one which it has not come upon 
at all; it has fallen into the world, which itself belongs to its Being. Falling is a def- 
inite existential characteristic of Dasein itself. It makes no assertion about Dasein 
as something present-at-hand, or about present-at-hand relations to entities from 
which Dasein “is descended.’ Or with which Dasein has subsequently wound up in 
some sort of commercium.” 


There's this other thing that happens when you dance so hard your hand flies across 
the room, or when you brush up against somebody and find that your leg is gone, 
that makes you also wonder about the relation between fallenness and thrownness. 
Improvisation is (in) that relation. But for Heidegger—and a certain tradition he both 
finds and founds, and which resounds in breaking away from him—improvisation bears 
and enacts an irremedial inauthenticity that is given in being given to what might be best 
understood, though it is often misunderstood, as base sociality where what is at stake, 
more than anything, is precisely this: to be fascinated by the world and by being with one 
another and to move in this fascination’s undercommon concern with or engagement 
in idle talk, curiosity, and ambiguity, but by way of a certain thickness of accent, a coun- 
terscholastic accompaniment, that troubles the standard speech that is misunderstood 
to have been studied. A function of being-thrown into the history we are making, this 
sound must also be understood as having prefaced the fall from ourselves into the world 
we make and are that is often taken for that sound’s origin. What’s also at stake, then, is 
a certain valorization or “negative evaluation”: not, as Heidegger says, of fallenness as “a 
definite existential characteristic of Dasein itself? but rather of “present-at-hand rela- 
tions to [and, impossibly, between] entities... .” 
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Now I cut it off here because I'm not making that kind of argument about Dasein’s par- 
entage, its line of descent or even the specific direction of its fall. This is not some claim 
to what will have been relegated to a kind of primitivity (either as a kind of degraded 
prematurity or as opposed to some originary and higher purity [recognizing that these 
are two sides of the same coin, so to speak]). The issue, rather, is another exemplary pos- 
sibility for misinterpretation that Heidegger offers: that Dasein, not itself being “some- 
thing present-at-hand,” has subsequently “wound up in some sort of commercium” with 
entities to which it has some kind of “present-at-hand relation. ...” What is this com- 
mercium? Who are these entities, these things? What is their relation to world? What is 
the nature of their publicness, their “being-lost in the publicness of the ‘they’ ”? What is 
their relation to fallenness and thrownness? What is their, and their descendant’, rela- 
tion to thinking and to being thought? 

Perhaps “some sort of commercium” is like that which comprises what, according 
to Richard Pryor, the police have been known to call, in their very denial of its pres- 
ent materiality, “some kind of community sing.” It’s a singing prince kind of thing, a 
Heidelberg beer hall kind of thing, which is also a black thing cutting the understanding 
in the aftermath of serious lecture. The Commercium is something like the Symposium, 
replete or dangerously more than complete or rendering the academy incomplete with 
lyrical w(h)ine. It is a fall from, or luxuriant parody of, the Sacrum Commercium, St. 
Francis’s exchange with Lady Poverty, his undercommon enrichment, the fantastic 
effect of study and prayer in small, public solitude. And insofar as commercium is a term 
of business/law since the Romans, this valence is not entirely foreign to the motiva- 
tion behind Heidegger's off-hand devaluation of the present-at-hand. Yet again we are 
speaking of the sociality that attends being-subject-to-exchange, which befalls even 
those who are parties to exchange, thereby troubling a distinction so crucial to a current 
proliferation of anti-ontological descriptions of blackness. Heidegger's negative evalu- 
ation bears the materiality that undergirds an etymological descent he chooses not to 
trace. But it becomes clear that the problematic of fallenness into the world, which is an 
irreducible part of Dasein’s being, is or can be given to a devolutionary intensification, 
an undercommon fall from fallenness, when Dasein gets “wound up” with “some sort 
of commercium? This fall, from the world to the (under)world, which is the subject of 
Heidegger's offhand dismissal, is, again, an object (and source) of constant study. 

I am concerned with fallenness into the world of things. Theodor Adorno speaks of 
this, tellingly, with regard to jazz: 


The improvisational immediacy which constitutes its partial success counts strictly 
among those attempts to break out of the fetishized commodity world which want to 
escape that world without ever changing it, thus moving ever deeper into its snare. 
... With jazz a disenfranchised subjectivity plunges from the commodity world into 
the commodity world; the system does not allow for a way out.” 


Improvisational immediacy, an effect Heidegger links to thrownness, becomes for 
Adorno a substitute for a certain mode of uprising that would at least reverse the fall 
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from fallenness that itself substitutes escape from the world for changing the world, 
thereby displacing fight (or honorable and manly resistance) with ignoble flight. And 
this ignobility is necessarily maternal, which is to say that it is so deeply bound up with 
sustenance, maintenance, and a kind of otherworldly, underworldly care, that flight 
often turns out to be interinanimate with remaining in the path(ont)ological zone, as 
if the one who flees militantly remains for f(l)ight again. What emerges, as and by way 
of planning and study, is a certain problematic where what it is to fly, already wound 
up in tarrying, is now bound up with digging (which Baraka has already thought in 
its irreducible relation to the music that comes from it and reproduces it) so that the 
way out turns out, in fact, to be the way back into that continual reconstruction of 
the underground that is carried out—in jazz, let’s say—not by disenfranchised subjec- 
tivity but by the ones who refuse subjectivity’s general disenfranchisement, the ones 
whose deep inhabitation of the snare instantiates the fall, from “the commodity world 
into the commodity world” as continually revalued commercium, continually revalu- 
ing community sing. Moreover, this social life in my head is the way back into the 
underground of metaphysics. The soloist not quite learning to read what she has writ- 
ten, the soloist unable to sight-read what he has composed but who is willing to fall 
into difference, into sociality and so to ascend into the open secret of the cenobitic 
club, the public monastery, where the anoriginal criminality of judgment, of legisla- 
tion, is renewed. The gathering is tight aeration and subatomic access, the soft rup- 
ture of every custom in its enactment, the sharp cut of every law at the moment of its 
making. 

And solo performance is a kind of bloom! Autostriation in the open underground 
is where St. Anthony’s head becomes a rose. If you keep humming it, if you keep trying 
to hear that anarrangement, if you practice all the time, you wont even have to count it 
off, you just set it off and thereby undertake and undergo harmonic mitosis—he splits, 
her cell splits, he splits himself in her cell. The trace of having been sold initializes this 
auto-conjugative auto-disruption, this self-divisive self-reproduction, as multiple seri- 
ality, expansive conservation. Folded into the commercium like a one-time would-be 
sovereign whose song and dance is, finally, irrevocable abdication of that regulative 
desire in the name of love, revolutionary suicide in the name of self-defense, the solo- 
ist is drenched, saturated in color like a slide, a chromatic transparency, through which 
other things show up as neither subject nor party to exchange, however much they are 
indebted to it, which is to say indebted to one another, for their very lives. Already there 
was this juked monasticism. The joint was a library and a chapel, jumpin. In consid- 
ering music’s relation to the jurisgenerative principle, one comes to think of a certain 
outlaw asceticism, the extravagant austerity of a certain criminal aestheticism, that 
is carried out in the vast history of various sojourns in the woodshed, of fallenness in 
a late night eremitic bridge become practice room or, after an abortive attempt at the 
self-generation of the inside, simply and falsely conceived as the simultaneously artifi- 
cial and unpremeditated expression of a single being, in St. Anthony Braxton’s fleeing 
temptation in Chicago, where cell and city keep on becoming one another in a range of 
ways, by joining the Experimental Band’s disruptive, expansive, sensual intellection, its 
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performed improvisation through common deformations of membership, where they 
celebrate what it is to be indebted to the outside for an inside song. 

Consider how Braxton’s long, cryptographic fascination with various modes of 
the switchable track, his practice and study of hiding information in plain sight, as a 
kind of riding of the blinds, instantiates, in For Alto, the methodological assertion of 
flight in and from a given order. “The ‘diversion from’ is what we put our attention on” 
in order to consider the relationship between fugitive inhabitation and generativity."4 
The performed and performative study is the intersection, the switching point, between 
nomos and logos—between self-destruktive, sociopoetic law and dispersively gathered, 
graphophonic word—but negatively. This is not graphe paranomon, a suspension of 
already given legislation that is instantiated by a solo irruption; nor is it speech uttered 
by a citizen in the legitimate (which is to say privatized) realm of public appearance, in 
which membership or an already given matriculation is assumed, that disrupts and sus- 
pends the ongoing legislative order. Rather, Braxton performs (by way of the difference 
he takes in and brings), the gnomic, paranomic writing of the non-citizen who refuses 
the citizenship that has been refused him. His musicked speech is, as it were, encrypted. 
It comes from deep outside, the open, the surround, which resists being enclosed, or 
buried, as much as it does being excluded. In the solo performance of his essential, 
experimental dismembership, Braxton shows us how one becomes indebted to the out- 
side for an inside song. 

This is part of what Braxton writes about in his notes on Composition No. 8F, which is 
dedicated to pianist Cecil Taylor, though its own particular auto-explosive reach for the 
outside is directed even more by and toward John Coltrane’s heights and depths. 


The second aspect of Composition 8F’s material breakdown involves the use of long 
musical passages built from 32nd—and 64th-note figures. Material constructions 
from this sensibility permeate the total canvas of the music and are used in many 
different ways (i.e., sound register and focus etc.). The instrumentalist in this context 
is asked to maintain a super-charged use of musical formings throughout the total 
presentation of the music. Given musical formings will then appear that utilize the 
entire spectrum of the instrument, and the construction nature of the work also calls 
for the use of isolated material and focus directives (as a basis to establish timbral 
focus and structural balance). The use of this operative can be viewed in the con- 
text of John Coltrane's “sheets of sound” language period because all of the language 
directives in Composition No. 8F are designed to provide a platform for continuous 
multiple phrase formations (invention). There is no slowing of the pulse continuum 
in this work, nor is there any decreasing of its sound note input rate. What we have 
instead is a recipe for a dynamic unfolding music that calls for the rapid employment 
of material initiatives—throughout the whole of the improvisation (from beginning 
to end).5 


Without losing hearing of overabundant multiphonics’ split singularity, the animation 
of Braxton’s sound, it remains important to consider the tidal adventure that marks the 
ups and downs of his invention. In doing so, remember that the slave ship is a language 
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lab. The projects are a conservatory. The prison is a law school. Refusal to acknowledge 
this is not a romanticist bulwark against romanticism but an empiricist suppression 
of the empirical. While the material conditions always matter, because the sound will 
always change, in the end it doesn’t matter if it’s closed or open air: the fecundity of the 
jurisgenerative principle, and generative grammar’s auto-constitutive auto-transgres- 
sions, is irrepressible. 

With this in mind, let’s stage an encounter between Anthony Braxton and Edouard 
Glissant, both of whom have already been in that kind of contact that deep aesthetic 
theorists have with the general problematic of problematized generality that Trane once 
called “a love supreme.” Spookily, mutually, inspirited, they are already in action at a 
distance in a brutal world, as a duo whose braided incommensurability sounds forth as 
mutually non-exclusive enunciations of poetic intention, manifest in the ecstatic asceti- 
cism, the remote coenobitic life they share as impossible movement in local space, elec- 
tric slide as terse, monastic glide, tortuous flight from one pitch to another, accelerated 
ascent and descent of the scale, of the very apparatuses of measure. The undercommon 
gliss is rough, tossed, rolled by water, flung by waves and it might end up sounding, so 
to speak, like a choir at study in Faulkner, Mississippi, the night before s/he hopped a 
freight for Chitown. There’s a kind of obscurity, even an always angular kind of madness, 
in Braxton’s glissement, his glissando that allows us to recall Chomsky’s assertion that 
“Huarte postulates a third kind of wit” beyond both a certain cognitive docility in which 
the mind is devoid of everything but sense data filtered through an internally imposed 
empirical system and the internally powered engendering of “the principles on which 
knowledge rests.’ This other ingenuity, “by means of which some, without art or study, 
speak such subtle and surprising things, yet true, that were never before seen, heard, or 
writ, no, nor ever so much as thought of” is understood by Chomsky to be Huarte’s ref- 
erence to “true creativity, an exercise of the creative imagination in ways that go beyond 
normal intelligence and may, he felt, involve “a mixture of madness.”!© Madness, here 
in conjunction with mixture, is one of the names that have been given to the more than 
internally driven power of the one who, insofar as he is more than mere interiority, is 
more than one. To have turned or taken the inside out is not only to have embraced, as 
it were, the dual enablement of both the poverty of stimulus and the poverty of inter- 
nal volition. This potential is Braxton’s constant, circular aspiration, bespeaking, against 
Huarte’s grain, the supernatural movement of both art and study. The language he gen- 
erates is touched by an externally propelled submergence and surfacing that he bears 
as a kind of public property, as chorographic philosophy’s gift of opacity, the blurred, 
serrated edge of thinking on the move, an exhaustive, imaginary mapping of an under- 
world and its baroque and broken planes. This ongoing, ruptural moment in the history 
of the philosophy of relation, “in which,” as Glissant says, “we try to see how humanities 
transform themselves,’ is more and less than the same old story.” Its torqued seriality— 
bent, twisted, propelled off line—is occult, impossible articulation. The line is broken; 
the passage is overtaken, become detour; it is, again as Glissant says, unknown, it carries 
gentle, unavoidably violent overturning, a contrapuntal swerve of the underside; it per- 
forms a rhizomatic voluntarity, roots escaping from themselves without schedule into 
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the outer depths. This involuntary consent of the volunteer is our descent, our inheri- 
tance, should we choose to accept it, claim it, assent to it: forced by ourselves, against 
force, to a paraontological attendance upon being-sent, we are given to discover how 
being-sent turns glide, glissando, into fractured and incomplete releasement of and 
from the scale, into the immeasurable. Braxton’s music, its sharp-edged celebration, has 
a dying fall and rise. It descends and ascends us. It sends us and we are befallen by the 
fate of the one, which is to become many. Fallen into sociality, thrown into the history 
we make in having been thrown into it, we are given, in being given to this music, to 
flight away from a given syntax, from the linguistic law within, into a mode of autono- 
mous auto-regulation that will, itself, have been escaped. 

The rough glide of Braxton’s musical movement, the burred terrain of Glissant’s 
words, sends us to find out more of what it means to have been sent to give yourself 
away. We are driven to resist this movement, where consent is now inseparable from 
a monstrous imposition, but we are also drawn, at the same time, against ourselves, to 
the rail, to the abyss, by the iterative, broken singularity it hides and holds, by the mur- 
mur of buried, impossible social life—that excluded middle passage into multiplicity, 
where pained, breathlessly overblown harmonic striation (Sacrum Commercium, sacred 
fragment; contra-musical moment; catastrophe’s counterstrophic movement), from 
way underneath some unfathomable and impossible to overcome violation, animates 
ecstasies driven down and out into the world as if risen into another: impossible assent, 
consentement impossible, glissment impossible, impossible Glissant, unimaginable axe, 
unheard of Braxton. 

We study how to claim this sound that claims us, and that Glissant and Braxton 
amplify, in work that beautifully discovers, in the depths of our common impasse, our 
common flight and our common habitation. They allow and require us to be interested 
in the unlikely emergence of the unlikely figure of the black soloist, whose irruptive 
speech occurs not only against the grain of a radical interdiction of individuality that 
is manifest both as an assumption of its impossibility as well as in a range of govern- 
mental dispositions designed to prevent the impossible, but also within the context 
of a refusal of what has been interdicted (admission to the zone of abstract equivalent 
citizenship and subjectivity, whose instantiations so far have been nothing but a set of 
pseudo-individuated after-effects of conquest and conquest denial, a power trip to some 
fucked-up place in the burnt-out sun), a kind of free or freed “personality” that will have 
turned out to be impossible even for the ones who are convinced they have achieved it, 
even as they oversee its constant oscillation between incompleteness and repair, distress 
and fashion. That refusal is a kind of dissent that marks our descent, that moves in the 
terribly beautiful absence of patrimonial birthright or heritage and in the general, gen- 
erative, maternally rotund and black Falstaffic recognition that necessarily masculinist 
honor is just a bunch of hot air. Such refusal, such dissent, takes the form of a common 
affirmation, an open consensus given in the improbable, more than im/possible, con- 
sent, in Glissant’s words, “not to be a single being””!* By what paradoxical means does the 
black soloist continue to give that consent, a re-gifting that not only instantiates but also 
redoubles just about all of the doubleness we come to associate with giving and the gift 
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and the given? Here, the given is unfinished, as elastic composition, not (traditionally or 
sententiously) well-formed. 

Fear of the black soloist is a transcendental clue that tips us off to her importance. 
She is subject to beating and attack—whether by the state or its sanctioned, extra- 
governmental deputies—because her walking out alone is understood to be a threat 
to the order of things, a placement of that order under attack. But more often even 
than beating, the preferred institutional response to the (una)lone transgressor is her 
enforced isolation, since solitary confinement is misunderstood to be a method for 
silencing what it only serves to amplify. This invasive irruption of fugued, fugitive sin- 
gularity into the administered world both figures and performs an immanent rather 
than transcendent alterity, the undercommon sociality of another world in and under 
and surrounding this one, disruptive of its regulatory protocols, diversive of its execu- 
tive grammar. My primary interest is in that range of explosive, melismatic voicing. 
I’m after a certain doo-wopped, post-bopped, aquadoolooped, da da da da da datted 
(un)broken circle of study—the general form of the development group, in some kind 
of community sing, a Child Development Group of Mississippi, say, where putatively 
motherless, always already endangered children move, not without moving but within 
movement, in specific, a capella instantiation of strain, of resistance to constraint, as 
instruments of deinstrumentalization, in the propelling and constraining force of the 
refrain, in that land of California, where Chicago is a city in Mississippi, Mississippi 
a refuge, a (fugue) state of mind, in Chicago. Such voicing always moves, always in 
the wilderness, under regulatory duress, and its own theory has it that that kind of 
trouble “really keeps us workin’ our mind.””’ To set it off like that, to go off like that, 
to anarrange like that, is a kind of head start, but you have to have some sense of the 
value of playing, of being played with, of being played, of being-instrument, of being- 
endangered, of mere being, of having fallen, of doing the thing, of doing your thing, 
under water, underground, out in the open secret, in public, exposed in the interest 
of safety—which is a kind of flower for refugees—and autonomy, when flown-away 
hands start clapping. All we have to do is find somebody that would love to sing. You 
want to sing? Well, somebody start singing ... 

Generativity, our ongoing common growth in difference, is also escape in contempla- 
tive performance, reanimating the itinerant communal form of the city before as a study 
hall inside a dance hall. Black study is a mode of life whose initiatory figures are given as 
anarchic principles that are form-generating. Not just the proliferation of form, to which 
generativity would then submit itself, but proliferative, generative form. This is what 
Braxton is trying to produce, at the intersection of study, competence, composition, and 
performance (improvisation). There is a kind of anti-instrumental rationality that lends 
itself to a being-instrument. It moves by way of the instrument's disruptive extension. 
Again, this is instantiated, we might say, in the figure of the speaker, the bridge machine, 
through and across whom praises (voices, forces) flow. She consents not to be a single 
being. “Common alterity, he prays, “make me your instrument.’ It’s the speaker's capac- 
ity to generate generative form, this fearsomeness of what the black soloist is and does, 
the one who, being so much more and less than one, so emphatically not but nothing 
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other than human, discomposes for submerged choir (city), a song in flight that is sung 
while sunken. She moves in place, off the track he’s on, for the love of the set it opens. 
There's an alto wind at your back, even if all you're trying to do is get out of the way of 
what you want to ride, so you can keep on generating these monkish dormitory chants, 
the archaeology of our potential, past, in the funereal birthplace, the venereal graveyard, 
which is a slave ship, a project, and a prison; a sound booth, a corner, and a broken win- 
dow; a law school, a conservatory, and a language lab. 
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CHAPTER7 


MICHAEL GALLOPE 


IN October 2002, Jacques Derrida experienced something very extraordinary: he 
attended two screenings of a film entirely devoted to his life and his philosophy. This 
produced some atypical situations for him. In the weeks leading up to the premiere, 
a wave of American press attention crested, describing the film as “adoring and ador- 
able” (New York Times), “wise and witty” (New York Post), “complex, and highly ambi- 
tious” (New York Daily News), “the cinematic equivalent of a mind-expanding drug” 
(Los Angeles Times), and, perhaps most idiosyncratically, a portrait of “the Mick Jagger 
of cultural philosophy” (Boston Globe). The film’s buzz ran far beyond the circuits of the 
philosopher’s academic readers, so much so that Derrida found himself denying a slew 
of interview requests from curious journalists and film critics. 

So far as I can tell, just one man managed to work around the refusals. Joel Stein, a staff 
writer for Time magazine, slipped through the back door of New York City’s Film Forum 
on the night of the screenings and cornered Derrida with a series of unphilosophical ques- 
tions: Do you like this banana bread we're eating? (He loved it.) What are your favorite 
movies? (The Godfather, apparently.) And something like: What is the deal with your 
flowing white hair? (It is something he was understandably anxious about losing.)! While 
Derrida was forthcoming in these answers, all this real-time interaction about nonaca- 
demic topics seems to have annoyed the distinguished French philosopher, who claimed to 
find a certain journalistic expectation to drop everything and sound off on whatever topic 
particularly irritating. At least, this is what Stein reported: to the philosopher's chagrin, 
these days “everyone wants [Derrida] to say something brilliant on love or war or death” 

Certainly it is not always easy to sound responsive, clear, focused, genuine, and con- 
cise in real-time speech acts. But I wonder if there is a serious philosophical question at 
issue here. For Derrida, we might recall, the anxiety about effective communication in 
real-time performance reflected the philosopher's famous suspicion toward the experi- 
ence of hearing oneself speak, which, in his view, often harbored a metaphysical aura of 
“self-presence.” Over banana bread, and likely with a range of deferrals, ramblings, and 
transferences in mind, Derrida told Stein bluntly: “It’s frustrating. Especially when you 
have to improvise,” 
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By coincidence, I too found my way to Derrida’s attention that night—not as a journal- 
ist, of course, but as a young undergraduate curious as to whether or not the philosopher 
had anything interesting to say about music. In a Q&A session that followed the screen- 
ing, I raised my hand from the audience and asked Derrida: “What kind of music do you 
listen to and why do you listen to it?”? Stein described Derrida’s response in the pages of 
Time: “Someone asked Derrida what kind of music he likes, and he revealed his love for free 
jazz and told a really long story about how Ornette Coleman once got him to read onstage 
during a show.’ Indeed, as the philosopher subsequently recounted, five years prior, when 
Coleman was in Paris to perform at the La Villette jazz festival in a duo with pianist Joachim 
Kihn, he invited Derrida to join in on stage during one of the performances, in which he 
read off a prepared text, “Joue—le prénom,” By the philosopher’s own admission, however, 
itis equally well known that the audience did not like it; in fact, we are told, their reaction led 
him to leave the stage early.* As Derrida remembered it, “[Coleman’s] fans were so unhappy 
they started booing. It was a very unhappy event. It was a very painful experience... . But it 
was in the paper the next day, so it was a happy ending,” One could speculate as to why this 
was so. A jazz festival audience may have just wanted what they hoped would be an unfil- 
tered version of Coleman. Or they may have bristled at the idea ofa philosopher explaining 
music that allegedly should be able to speak for itself. 

But I wonder: did the collaborative failure on the part of the two men mean that they 
had both misunderstood, or underestimated, a certain incompatibility between phi- 
losophy and improvised music? In light of how musically inclined thinkers like Ernst 
Bloch, Theodor Adorno, Roland Barthes, and Félix Guattari found ways to bring their 
favorite music into dialogue with their philosophical views, might Derrida, who was an 
expert in literature and philosophy but had little technical background in music, have 
provided Coleman's music with a deconstructive manifesto? Or were the other side’s 
expectations at fault: should free jazz’s forays into conceptual justification (reflected in 
Coleman's responses to Derrida’s pre-festival interview, Anthony Braxton’s Tri-Axium 
Writings, or Cecil Taylor's poetry) just steer clear of lecturing in the concert hall, in order 
to let the music speak on its own terms?° 

Whatever the case, a difference of medium seems to present us with a problem. 
Philosophers do not always feel comfortable accounting for music in a conceptually driven 
way (let alone performing with it), and vice versa for the musicians untrained in philosophy. 
This chapter considers these missed connections as a point of departure. When philosophy 
has trouble clarifying or deepening our understanding of something that seems to still lend 
itself to a conceptual explanation (like Coleman's free jazz), one way forward is to try and 
stage the encounter anyway. This is what I would like to attempt here, by re-asking the ques- 
tion it seems that Derrida’s thinking poses to Coleman's music—Is improvisation present? 

Of course, readers familiar with Derrida’s philosophy will probably quickly realize 
that the answer is, in fact, “no.” But it is not a simple “no.” In fact, exactly how his phi- 
losophy might answer “no” in the particular case of music may help us clarify some 
challenging conceptual terrain. To explore the structure of this problem, I would like 
to begin by taking recourse to the work of a philosopher who puzzled over very similar 
issues as Derrida but did write frequently and passionately about music—the French 
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moral philosopher and amateur pianist Vladimir Jankélévitch. While there exist, to 
be sure, substantial philosophical differences between the two philosophers, both 
understood the experience of time and the problem of technical mediation to be the 
sources of an exceptional aporia for philosophy. And both issues—time and tech- 
nical mediation—seem to be crucial factors for a philosophical account of musical 
improvisation. 

In order to build the discussion up toward my thesis, allow me to begin by summariz- 
ing a few of Jankélévitch’s central positions. Taking intellectual cues from his mentor, 
Henri Bergson, Jankélévitch understands the flux of lived time, or durée, as creative in a 
sense that stands in excess of all understanding or intellection. But he also emphasizes 
that the effects of durée are as destructive as they are creative. For just as time is the key 
axis under which one can understand life to be created, developed, and reproduced, it is 
the equally essential axis for the second law of thermodynamics that ensures the even- 
tual loss of every life, the forgetting of moral acts, the transgression of laws, and the eva- 
nescence of every musical event. Given the specter of nihilism suggested by the valueless 
flux of time, Jankélévitch wonders: why does a moral act, a musical work, or a life come 
to exist and sustain itself at all? 

In search of a substantial ground for moral, ethical, and aesthetic virtues, 
Jankélévitch’s philosophy asks us to turn against scientific or logical forms of knowing 
in order to arrive at what he described as virtuous or “innocent” meditations that are 
attuned to temporally dynamic aspects of real-life experience. Consequently, for him, 
as for Bergson, philosophy requires a certain attentive fidelity to lived experience: 


[T]he generous mind does not remain confined in a blasé memory; it does not 
impose a summary solfége on the admirable variety of nature. . . . Intellectual effort 
signifies that we have kept a means of conquering the data of experience by testing 
the originality of things and the resistance of problems, by conserving intact this sen- 
sibility to the unexpected that produces the prize of knowledge. For a deep science 
does not happen without a substantial innocence.’ 


For Jankélévitch, this virtuous attunement or “innocence” toward lived experience 
is intended to follow through on Bergson’ faithful attention to the qualitative mul- 
tiplicity of durée, or lived time. For both philosophers, knowledge of the real comes 
through access to intuition. Intuition allows us to overcome the sense that our percep- 
tion is simply changing from one discrete cognitive state to another; rather, it gives us 
access to real becoming—absolute change at every moment, in every direction, regard- 
less of our awareness. This is what remains resistant to all forms of spatialization and 
intellection. 


Becoming does not permit the object to be divided into sectors, according to its cor- 
poreal limits; it is much more the dimension according to which the object undoes 
itself without end, forms, deforms, transforms, and then re-forms itself. A succession 
of states of the body, that is, change itself, dissolves the limits fossilized by our mental 
habit of splitting and dividing.® 
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But whereas Bergson’s concept of durée, first staged in Time and Free Will (1889), led him 
to forward a speculative philosophy of memory and cognition (Matter and Memory, 
1896) anda philosophy of evolution (Creative Evolution, 1907), Jankélévitch’s philosophy 
focuses on our lived experience of durée. In particular, he is interested in the knotty and 
paradoxical issues that structure the possibility of focusing on the instant as a point of 
attentive fidelity. 

In the Philosophie premiére of 1953, Jankélévitch explored this logic through an 
inquiry into how experience negotiates metaphysical forms of knowledge. There, he 
ventures that just as the conscious mind comes to isolate the absolute productivity of 
the creative instant, consciousness itself paradoxically seems to face phenomenological 
occlusion. “We can take, in the smallest being of the instant, only a consciousness itself 
almost inexistent, which is to say trans-discursive and intuitive: not so much a kind of 
Gnostic clarity, it [the almost inexistent] is the only positive science of sur-truth [survé- 
rité] that might be given to us to claim.’ Here, even as we try to isolate the “smallest 
being of the instant,” our experience of time does not give us any kind of “Gnostic clar- 
ity” on the exact nature of the instant itself. Instead, a contradiction presents itself: our 
efforts at absolute knowledge of the instant (or “sur-truth [survérité]”) are incessantly 
structured by memory, cognition, and intervallic structures of temporality. This leaves 
us with access only to the uncertain and approximate poetry of the “almost inexistent”” 
He continues: “A discursive and chronic knowledge of sur-truth is a way of contradic- 
tion, and, therefore, a knowledge [savoir] founded on memory and on the continua- 
tion of an interval condemning itself here to negativity.”? This “knowledge founded on 
memory” occludes the absolute perception of the instant as a moment of self-present 
consciousness by rendering it subject to “the continuation of an interval condemning 
itself to negativity” The instant cannot be presented as a form of absolute knowledge 
without recourse to a mediating network of remembered or “absent” temporal intervals. 

The lack of sustained knowledge of the lived instant might be visualized with the fol- 
lowing diagram (Figure 7.1). Here, the now is represented by a singular point on a con- 
tinuum of experienced time stretching off to the right. Below the continuum are two 
arrows representing an absent interval of time. Only through the mediation of this lower 
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FIGURE 7.1 Fidelity to Jankélévitch’s Instant. 
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interval can the instant become known to experience. It is something of a paradox: a 
positive instant cannot become present to our experience without the negative media- 
tion of two other moments that span a minimal interval. 

The co-implied nature of positivity and negativity at work in the consciousness of an 
instant is not restricted to the sphere of perception. In the opening chapter of Le Pardon 
(1967), the irreversible degradation of living matter is integrated with Bergson’s durée: 
“The decay of living organisms, if it is accelerated by physical or chemical agents, results 
above all from a qualitative and irreversible entropy that is essential to a lived becom- 
ing.” Just as it is with organisms, so it is with the effect of our memory upon our experi- 
ence of the coming now; an irreversible future of incessant alteration also means that 
no pure expectations uncontaminated by memory (and its effacement) are possible: 
“[B]ecoming retains memories, alteration, slowed down by the weight of the past, and 
implies the decay of this past, for the return to the status quo ante is impossible. .. .”! 

The negative character of time (decay, loss, evanescence, mediation of creativ- 
ity by memory and idiom) will be key to his account of musical improvisation. For 
Jankélévitch, improvising is not simply based in positive access to the instant of musi- 
cal creativity. Rather, improvisation carries the existential burdens of evanescence, loss, 
and silence; negativity constitutes “all that is melancholy in temporality.” In one of 
Jankélévitch’s books on music, we can see the logic explicitly at work. As he says, impro- 
visational fidelity toward the becoming of the lived instant requires not a submersion 
within the embodied present, but a hyperactive attentiveness to the micro-timing of 
remembrance and anticipation around the lived instant. 


Depending on whether it is antecedent or consequent, tension toward the instant 
after rehabilitation or at the instant before, improvisation would be expectation of 
the future or a minimum retrospectivity. In the first case, it refers to the urgent future 
of action or the immanent future of passion, which is to say to what is immediately 
subsequent: it awaits the arrival or the advent of the future that happens, and it is this 
adventure; a second too late, this coming would not be next, but far; a second later it 
would be too late, and this future would be a present. The second case is that of the 
smallest possible delay, that which comes immediately after the minimum reaction 
time of reflexes; a second too late and it would be too early and the improviser would 
find itself nose-to-nose with its present; a second too late and the recent past would 
pass far behind. Between the two distances—the past and the future—improvisation 
“most closely” follows (or preceeds) a conjuncture that is just barely future or almost 
present, just barely present or almost past. 


What we see characterized here is the temporal structure of a committed “adventure” 
of improvised time, something I will refer to as a theory of complex temporality. Rather 
than a meditative channeling of a spontaneously expressive now, complex temporal- 
ity makes clear that improvisation is the product of an intervallic network that ties the 
coming now to the nearest possible anticipation of the future and the nearest possible 
recollection of the past. The measure of an improviser’s skill (or virtue) shows up in the 
degree to which one maintains attentive fidelity toward the nearest possible moment 
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without ever becoming simply self-present. In this sense, improvisation, with its neces- 
sary and constitutive blindnesses and uncertainties, represents a faithful and vigilant 
operation that, for Jankélévitch, “leads” presence. Complex temporality is only ever 
“quasi-contemporaneous” in being the nearest possible, without becoming fully con- 
temporaneous with the arriving instant of the vanishing now. 

This unpresentability of the instant recurs as a leitmotif in Jankélévitch’s broader 
philosophy of music." In books like Music and the Ineffable, for example, it receives 
the metaphysical name of Charme, which designates the evanescence that ensures 
the inexhaustability of musical experience, or its “divine inconsistency.” He 
writes: “Charme rejects therefore the question ‘Where?’ just as it eludes the question 
‘What?’ Charme, that is not keen on this-or-that, does not lie either here-or-there.” 
For Jankélévitch, the charme of music is not an experience of presence, but rather is 
based in a paradoxical sense of occlusion inherent to the passing of a lived instant. 
Charme “is therefore essentially evasive—which is to say that it escapes, invisible, and 
intangible and yet always present as are music and fragrances that we can neither see 
nor touch; it obligates us to an irritating game of hide and seek.”"* This relentless intan- 
gibility of music reflects a property of time itself—a negative absence one finds at the 
heart of the lived instant. 

Derrida, for his part, would likely agree equally that the vanishing now cannot sim- 
ply be made present to experience. But deconstruction thinks through negativity on a 
more constitutive level. Derrida argues that the “negative absence” that makes the lived 
instant unpresentable is based in more than the mediation of intervallic synthesis; he 
insists always and everywhere that time (or becoming) is always structured by some- 
thing that it is not—spatial inscription, or espacement. As he puts it famously in his essay 
“Différance”: 


An interval must separate the present from what it is not in order for the present to 
be itself, but this interval that constitutes it as present must, by the same token, divide 
the present in and of itself, thereby also dividing along with the present, everything 
that is thought on the basis of the present, that is, in our metaphysical language, every 
being, and singularly substance or the subject. In constituting itself, in dividing itself 
dynamically, this interval is what might be called spacing, the becoming-space of 
time or the becoming-time of space (temporization)..” 


For Derrida, the interval at work in memory or cognition does not simply occlude the 
presence of the vanishing now “in an irritating game of hide and seek;” rather, as Martin 
Hagglund has recently argued, it mediates all time from within.” 

There are many ways to try and make sense of this very complicated claim, but for the 
experience of music in particular I think it may be instructive to draw a short parallel 
here with Hegel's discussion of the temporality of sound as explained in the Lectures on 
Aesthetics.’° There, Hegel explains how sound (passing in time) is a phenomenon that 
is a “double-negation”—a being ceases to be itself in the very instant that it becomes. 
For Hegel, a sound [Klang] becomes a tone [Ton] when an “idea, a reflection of inward 
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subjectivity, allows a sonorous being to overcome the incessant flux of time’s “double 
negation” and acquire a proper and discrete unity. 

For Derrida, in order for what Hegel describes as the “double-negation” of the vanish- 
ing “now’ to not fly on by as a nothingness or an abyss, lived moments must “be” in some 
empirical sense—they must be structured or “inscribed” by an anticipation (or “pro- 
tention” in the vocabulary of phenomenology) as well as one’s memory or “retention,” 
a topic Derrida devotes substantial attention to in his critiques of Edmund Husserl.”° 
This is a familiar thought for Jankélévitch: in his view, “intervallic” inscriptions immedi- 
ately before and after the now are the mediating substance of all improvisation. But the 
Derridian logic of inscription goes further in holding that the instant itself is inscribed. 
For Derrida, what Jankélévitch described as “our mental habit of splitting and dividing” 
does not supervene in a process of secondary intellectual reflection; rather, it divides the 
instant of the now in itself. 

The following diagram represents an attempt to formalize this structure: the instant 
is shown here on the central horizontal axis of time stretching to the right. For decon- 
struction, the passing now is not merely subject to intervallic mediation as it would 
for Jankélévitch’s theory of complex temporality. Rather, the instant—in its instanta- 
neous being—is subject to spacing, writing, idiom, and many other means of objec- 
tive mediation. I have represented this with six radiating fans of symbolic grids that 
extend outward from the instantaneous now. Notice further that these mediating grids 
are also, for Derrida, “sous-rature’—under erasure by virtue of the decay inherent to 
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FIGURE 7.2 Derrida’ Instant. 
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the passage of time. I have represented this erasure with six countervailing arrows of 
time (Figure 7.2). 

Derrida’s emphasis on structural determination, of course, does not mean that the 
creative instant of improvisation is simply determined or “notated.” Because all forms of 
life are everywhere immediately based in a multiplicity of inscribed traces, for Derrida, 
any single or proper medium of determination like notation would be subject to decon- 
struction. In Of Grammatology, Derrida deconstructs the medium of embodied speech 
because its alleged immediacy facilitates a “metaphysics of presence,’ an operation that 
could be applied to alphabetic script or Western musical notation for different reasons— 
any naturalized medium that might claim to overcome the instabilities of time and 
inscribe the eternal. By contrast, the improvised instant is structured by an undecidable 
multiplicity of inscriptions. 

In marked distinction to Bergson and Jankélévitch, what we do not find in Derrida’s 
account are any affirmations that this instant is inherently creative, even if inscribing 
something as a trace in order for it to “be” seems a lot like “creating.””! One sees conse- 
quences of this in Derrida’s method. Since any metaphysical safety zone for time as a 
force of creativity might risk making time look like “God” or a divine cause, at a forma- 
tive moment of his career Derrida uses the word “différance” to indicate the absence 
of any instance of eternity or immortality outside the finite universe. As Derrida says, 
différance constitutes the primordial “becoming-space of time [spacing] and becoming- 
time of space [temporization]” and “the ‘active; moving discord of different forces and 
of differences of forces....””? In impersonally marking “the formation of form” and 
“articulation,” this general “being-imprinted of the imprint” affirms not vital creation, 
but impersonal production via the nonliving or negative motif of inscription, always 
“articulating the living on the non-living in general? forming a “pure movement that 
produces difference” that operates “before all determination of content.””> These forces 
of production ensure that spatialization, mediation, and writing are intrinsic to the 
structure of any lived time. For Derrida, creative time does not receive metaphysical pri- 
ority over processes of spacing, articulation, and imprinting; space and time are always 
co-implied. 

Derrida’s impersonal economy of co-implied space-time reveals to us the com- 
paratively metaphysical nature of Jankélévitch’s commitment to lived experience, 
which often retains a hierarchical dichotomy between interval and the instant. For 
Jankélévitch, the instant is where a certain creative magic happens; outside all determi- 
nation, it is the precise point where one overcomes structure, idiom, and rules in order 
to invent, begin, and create.”4 In his central text on improvisation, he writes: “You learn 
to prepare, not to invent; to continue, not to begin, to provide, not to create; there are no 
more rules for inventing or improvising than there are for desiring; learning is always 
according to the interval, never done according to the instant.””° 

What initially appears to be a mutual exclusion between creative moment and prac- 
ticed idiom in Jankélévitch’s thought should, however, be read in context with the sub- 
tleties of the philosopher's broader ontology. The instant is the focus of Jankélévitch’s 
philosophy not because it is simply the locus of self-present creativity. In my view, 
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Jankélévitch’s instant represents a horizon of creation just as much as it represents the 
simultaneous necessity of nonpresence, erasure, and loss. According to his theory of 
complex temporality, the creativity of the vanishing now is constitutively occluded and 
structured by memory, synthesis, and the loss of evanescence. Its non-presence is why 
improvisation is instead based in an attentive fidelity to the locus of lived experience. 

By comparison, Derrida does not understand the instant of lived time to be an 
instance of creativity. So thorough was his commitment to thinking of time as struc- 
tured by the negativity of space from within that, when he discusses improvisation, he 
does so with a pronounced sense of distance from the coming present. Consider the 
beginning of “Joue—le prénom, the text he prepared for his onstage performance with 
Ornette Coleman. Unmoored from an attentive or skilled grounding in the lived instant, 
Derrida initially presents himself to Coleman, Kihn, and their audience as an impro- 
viser in full-on panic mode: 


Quest-ce qui arrive? What’s happening? What's going to happen, Ornette, now, right 
now? What's happening to me, here, now, with Ornette Coleman? With you? Who? 
Il faut bien improviser, il faut bien improviser. [It is indeed necessary to improvise, it 
is necessary to improvise well.] I knew that Ornette was going to call on me to join 
him tonight, he told me so when we met to talk one afternoon last week. This chance 
frightens me, I have no idea what's going to happen.”° 


Here, Derrida’s two varying emphases on “bien” playfully juxtapose the unchosen 
injunction to improvise against the ethical imperative to do it well. But a skilled negotia- 
tion of doing it well is what remains at issue, and Derrida puts his feelings plainly: “This 
chance frightens me, I have no idea what’s going to happen.” The following remarks, 
made in an earlier interview, present another version of his views of improvisation 
(though purged of the sense of anxiety he expressed onstage with Coleman). More 
soberly, here he emphasizes the hauntingly absent “prescriptions” and “schemas” we 
improvisers are bound to adopt as mere marionettes of a symbolic order beyond our 
control and apprehension: 


It’s not easy to improvise, it’s the most difficult thing to do. ... [O]ne ventriloquizes 
or leaves another to speak in one’s place the schemas and languages that are already 
there. There are already a great number of prescriptions that are prescribed in our 
memory and in our culture. ... One can’t say whatever one wants, one is obliged 
more or less to reproduce the stereotypical discourse. And so I believe in improvisa- 
tion and I fight for improvisation. But always with the belief that it’s impossible. . . . 
Iam blind to myself. ... The one who is improvised here, no I won't ever see him.”” 


For Derrida, it would seem that amidst a multiplicity (“a great number of prescriptions”) 
one confronts the reality that no single skilled or measured relationship to the passing 
now is constitutive of an improvised experience, effectively resigning one to an “impos- 
sibility” of remaining fully attentive to one’s experience of the lived instant. It is here 
that Jankélévitch might ask: Without a sense of attentive fidelity to the passage of the 
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vanishing now, how would one improvisation be deemed more successful than another? 
Does not improvisation require an account of ethical (or skilled) criteria based in the 
actions of an individual’s experience? Or one might ask: How can one think of impro- 
visation in a way that follows Derrida’s emphasis on inscription without allowing the 
weight of mediation to excessively question a positive focus on skill and virtuosity? 
Jankélévitch’s account of musical improvisation, in my view, comes with limitations 
that largely stem from his focus on notated compositions. In his most sustained con- 
sideration of the topic, once he elaborates his basic position of complex temporality, he 
turns to a discussion of examples. It is at this point that Jankélévitch turns away from the 
topic of real-time improvisation and begins discussing a compositional “Rhapsodie” that 
exhibits directly the “initial moment of invention,” a metaphysical “chronos of the real” 
unleashed from the immanent powers of Franz Liszt’s rhapsodic style of composition: 


[When thinking of improvisation] the interest shifts from the finished work to the 
operation, of the determined form on the undetermined and determining forma- 
tion. ... Romantic man wants to creep up on the revealed message of the genius 
and the “how” of creation. But to him Bergsonism also shows us how one must 
invert a doctrinal order and an ideal after-the-fact reconstruction in order to obtain 
the chronos of the real; the musical work, all the same, is not fabricated with static 
themes, it is organized from a dynamic scheme ... before being developed, it was a 
rhapsody. Yet the inventor incapable of explicating his inexplicable invention can 
only demonstrate by the fact of doing, that is to say to lead by example: the poet of 
the work exhibits therefore himself the work of the poem. ... [H]e represents him- 
self, most intimately, in the most initial moment of invention. ... [I]t has the name 
Improvisation.”® 


For Jankélévitch, the rhapsody of improvisation is reflected in compositions by Liszt 
that rely less on thematic development, and more so on rhapsodic transitions that emu- 
late the dynamics of one’s inner creative spirit. In this way, Liszt's Rhapsodie emphasizes 
the brute “fact of doing,” and echoes a view espoused by George Steiner in his book Real 
Presences (1991) for whom “the poet of the work exhibits therefore himself the work of 
the poem.””? No mediating commentary, criticism, or clarification is necessary, and 
therefore nothing more needs (or ought) to be said. 

But does Jankélévitch really mean to suggest that improvisation is best thought of us 
as music without mediation? Empirically, to be sure, it seems that the philosopher was 
not terribly interested in jazz or other explicitly improvised traditions. But there also 
may be a deeper philosophical reason Jankélévitch felt comfortable making this move. 
For the philosopher is less focused on one problem Derrida takes quite seriously: the 
constitutive role of inscription as a mediator. In his writings on music, Jankélévitch 
typically thinks of negativity in improvisation through the complex temporality of the 
vanishing now, often without considering how forms of inscription (or forms of musi- 
cal writing) are structurally intrinsic to the negativity all improvisation must navigate. 
My sense is that this selective engagement with the problem of technical mediation is 
one reason Jankélévitch discusses improvisation in music largely as a philosophical 
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explanation of Liszt's rhapsodic compositional style, rather than an analysis of real time 
musical negotiations. 

Conceptually, it would seem, we are left with something of a dilemma: Derrida offers 
a theory in which we are “fighting for improvisation” in a situation that must negotiate 
a haunting multiplicity of structural inscriptions, that leaves us without strong criteria 
for the skilled negotiation of real time. And on other side we have Jankélévitch, who 
quite effectively and vividly theorizes an attentive fidelity to the vanishing now as an 
unpresentable horizon of experience, but who does not weigh the effects of structure 
and inscription as constitutive forms of mediation. 

Perhaps, in staging a conversation that might bridge this dilemma, we can augment 
Jankéleévitch’s theory of complex temporality (an attentive fidelity to the vanishing now) 
with the Derridian injunction that the “intervallic” support systems of real-time tem- 
porality (the nearest possible before and after) are constituted not only by an “irritating 
game of hide and seek” inherent to the passage of time, but also a broader multiplicity of 
musical inscriptions. But one would have to stop short of following Derrida in assuming 
that the weight of inscription questions the very possibility of orienting oneself toward 
the lived instant with a sense of ethical skill. When Jankélévitch writes: “Improvisation is 
the returning of mediation to the immediate. Immediate mediation or discursive imme- 
diacy, improvisation is a sort of instantaneous preparation,’ one can then understand 
“mediation” to mean not just Jankélévitch’s intervallic synthesis of the instant by the 
nearest possible before and after, but now also Derrida’s multiplicity of potential inscrip- 
tions, structures, and idioms that bear upon an improvised act in the full complexity of 
their historical and discursive textures.*° In bridging the two theories, we would restore 
some dialectical operation between the lived instant and the inscriptions we actually 
specify in musical discourse. And then we might have a philosophical apparatus to 
more fully investigate the speculative life of a musical practice based in “instantaneous 
preparation.” 

Such is the potential middle ground I see between these two positions. A theory of 
complex temporality adopted from Jankélévitch and augmented with Derrida’s views 
on inscription can offer us a conceptual basis for understanding improvisation as a furi- 
ously active locus of complex mediations. In replacing the interpreted reproduction of 
a notated work with the injunction of consequential real-time decisions, improvisers, 
according to this logic, can be understood to affirm a constitutive absence at the heart of 
musical practice itself. According to this view, one improvises onward without a com- 
monly agreed upon medium like notation or without the regulatory grid of a single 
musical idiom; and that would be the point of improvisation—to expose the ground 
of music to our survival instincts, to our idiomatic proclivities, to our historicities, to 
our notably faulty efforts and to our embarrassing mistakes, and, in some cases, to our 
utterly transformative experiences. 

In the end, perhaps we also get a glimpse of the way in which the affirmations at play 
in musical improvisation exemplify a basic paradox of lived becoming—that the cre- 
ative singularity or “freedom” that marks the very virtue of this modernist practice is 
at every instant determined by the threat of impossibility or failure, because all musical 
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improvisation entails the necessity of reproducing something one has already heard or 
played. As Coleman himself says, “repetition is as natural as the fact the earth rotates”! 
Both philosophically and musically, this is not a tragedy to be mourned, nor is it the 
negation of all creativity; rather, it is an affirmation that allows us to think of improvisa- 
tion as a virtuous exemplification of what it means to live through a risk that inheres in 
the passage of time, one that ensures the impossibility of any pure immortal or plenti- 
ful advent of self-presence. It is based in a real instant that is everywhere temporalized 
and spaced by absent determinations, a multidimensional network that integrates spa- 
tial traces of somatic and socio-technical inscriptions with the synthesis of the coming 
present. 

I would conclude by proposing that this position is akin to the poetic commentary 
Fred Moten offers us in his close readings of the black radical tradition. For him, the 
tradition of free jazz represents neither a utopian musical communion of presence nor 
a bout of disorienting anxiety; it is fully mediated, marked by the virtuous singularity 
of one’s active powers of musical anticipation that engage attentive efforts to rewrite 
musical rules in real time. Here, Moten evokes a synthesis of Jankélévitch’s complex tem- 
porality with a broader Derridian insistence on the scope of the musico-cultural pre- 
scriptions and rules at play: 


Improvisation—as the word’s linguistic roots indicate—is usually understood as 
speech without foresight. But improvisation . . . always also operates as a kind of fore- 
shadowing, if not prophetic, description. ... [Y]ou need to look ahead with a kind 
of torque that shapes what’s being looked at. You need to do so without constraints 
of association, by way of a twisted epoché, or redoubled turn in the prescription and 
extemporaneous formation and reformation of rules, rather than the following of 
them.” 


Moten’s analysis continues on with a larger speculative totality in mind. For him, the 
improvisatory elements of the black radical tradition uncannily re-articulate a “phono- 
graphic” inscription of a scream uttered over a hundred years prior—specifically one 
overheard during a brutal whipping recounted by Frederick Douglass in his 1845 auto- 
biography, Narrative of the Life of Frederick Douglass, An American Slave. In his analysis, 
black improvised traditions are not simple exemplifications of rule bending, but intrin- 
sically linked to the speculative recollection of this traumatic sound. He writes: 


You cannot help but hear the echo of Aunt Hester’s scream as it bears, at the moment 
of articulation, a sexual overtone, an invagination constantly reconstituting the 
whole of the voice, the whole of the story, redoubled and intensified by the mediation 
of years, recitations, auditions. That echo haunts, say, Albert Ayler’s “Ghosts” or the 
fractured, fracturing climax of James Brown’s “Cold Sweat.’ ... Where shriek turns 
speech turns song—remote from the impossible comfort of origin—lies the trace of 
our descent. 
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The speculative weight of this “phonographic” memory reminds us that improvisation 
is not simply creative singularity, but is rather a structured practice mediated by a vast 
multiplicity of absent traces: adopted idioms, cultural practices, and traumatic mem- 
ories. These would be the mediating criteria for creativity, which structure and focus 
our unseen anticipations of the future: “Improvisation must be understood as a mat- 
ter of sight and as a matter of time, the time of a look ahead whether that looking is the 
shape of a progressivist line or rounded, turned?** Far from being determined in any 
strong sense, for Moten, the lived musical instant is “rounded, turned” everywhere by an 
unknowable multiplicity of structures, memories, histories, anticipations, and determi- 
nations (or, in more strictly metaphysical terms—spatial “death” or “absence”). 

Consider, momentarily, text from a loosely transcribed interview with trumpeter 
and jazz composer Thad Jones. For Jones, the living present of improvisation and its 
associated virtues of selfless attunement can induce a sense of corporeal communion, in 
apparent excess of any mixed signals or crossed wires: 


Here the aesthetics of presence holds unrestrictedly. You give yourself up, surrender 
without ulterior motives; egoism and spirit of competition yield for generosity, pres- 
ence and interdependence. One develops a presence that is like telepathic intuition 
... during such moments, improvisation is like the language that develops between 
two loving partners and that usually is called eroticism.*° 


How can one sympathize with this sentiment, but go on to emphasize the inevitable fric- 
tions that result from such aestheticized versions of erotic “presence?” Moten himself 
draws a philosophical line, though not a condemning one: “Thus improvisation is never 
manifest as a kind of pure presence—it is not the multiplicity of present moments just 
as it is not governed by an ecstatic temporal frame wherein the present is subsumed by 
past and future.” Instead, for Moten, improvisation is only intelligible to the attentive 
listener who is willing to grasp both the constitutive necessity and unstable multiplicity 
of inscription that structure the attentive fidelity of an improvisational practice. To the 
listener sensitive to the dynamics of mediation, Jones then claims musical telepathy only 
to acknowledge here that improvisation is “like the language that develops between two 
loving partners’—accomplishing not a metaphysical communion or transubstantia- 
tion, but rather a secular negotiation through the erotic economy of love. 

Cecil Taylor’s highly self-reflexive spoken word album, Chinampas (1987), is equally 
exemplary in this regard. Moten writes: “Performance, ritual, and event are of the idea 
of idiom, of the ‘anarchic principles’ that open the unrepresentable performance of 
Taylor’s phrasing.” For him, inscription is constitutive, entailing necessary absences 
that invite cognitive interrogation. Indeed, Moten questions the meaning of Taylor’s 
improvised movement, which for him represents an attempt to listen philosophically 
to the act of poetic construction itself. For Taylor and Moten, mediation, writing, and 
inscription are not relied upon as natural or transparent vehicles for aesthetic expres- 
sion, but are rather made explicitly constitutive of the musical act. Notice here how 
Moten’s effort to listen to Taylor virtuously maintains at once an attentive fidelity to 
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complex temporality and a dutiful form of hermeneutic attention: “What happens in 
the transcription of performance, event, ritual? What happens, which is to say what is 
lost, in the recording? ... What is heard there? What history is heard there? There is one 
which is not just one among others . . . the history of (an) organization, orchestra(tion), 
construction. The essence of construction is part of what that phrasing is after; the 
poem of construction—geometry of a blue ghost—is the poem that is of the music.”*° 
Far from a simple sense of liberated freedom or self-presence, Taylor's practice is based 
in a written “organization, orchestra(tion), construction, a formal “poem that is of the 
music,’ a “history” that is “in the recording” and subject to incessant mediations. In 
saying so, Taylor reflects an injunction one finds somewhere between Jankélévitch and 
Derrida—that improvisation constitutes a form of attentive fidelity precisely insofar 
as the vanishing now is structured by a multiplicity of meaningful inscriptions and 
mediations. 

Of course, for now these are preliminary inquiries and this chapter only represents 
one attempt to understand these difficult questions. But at the very least, I think we 
might venture at this point that, under analysis, Jankélévitch and Derrida together 
reveal conceptual resources that can help us develop a deeper philosophical under- 
standing of improvisation. Specifically, they allow us to see more precisely how impro- 
vised music grounds its sense of virtuosity not on the basis of a singular immediacy 
or self-presence, but in remaining mediated after having done away with any single 
proper idiom. This view allows us to affirm an unconditional absence or the lack of 
common ground at the heart of musical practice itself. It is an absence that addresses 
a certain question: How can philosophy explain the risks taken by a musical practice 
that is based at once on a profound sense of negativity and on a determined act of 
creativity? 
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reality, gives up this more ideal existence also and therefore becomes a mode of expression 
adequate to the inner life” (emphasis mine). 

Cf. Jacques Derrida, Voice and Phenomena, trans. Leonard Lawlor (Evanston, 
IL: Northwestern University Press, 2011); Edmund Husserls Origin of Geometry, An 
Introduction by Jacques Derrida (Lincoln: University of Nebraska Press, 1989); and 
Derrida’s student thesis, The Problem of Genesis in Husserl’s Philosophy, trans. Marian 
Hobson (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 2003). 

For an instructive characterization of Derrida’s project as bearing an implicit relation- 
ship to a metaphysics of creation, see Peter Hallward, “The One or the Other: French 
Philosophy Today,’ Angelaki 8, no. 2 (2003): 1-32. 
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22. Jacques Derrida, “Differance, in Margins of Philosophy, trans. Alan Bass (Chicago: 
University of Chicago Press, 1982), 13, 18. 

23. Derrida, Of Grammatology, trans. Gayatri Chakravorty Spivak (Baltimore: Johns Hopkins 
University Press, 1974), 62. 

24. For a second post-Bergsonian account of the creative and poetic instant, cf. Gaston 
Bachelard, Intuition of the Instant, trans. Eileen Rizo-Patron (Evanston, IL: Northwestern 
University Press, 2013). 

25. Jankélévitch, Liszt, 107, emphasis and translation mine. 

26. Derrida, “Play—The First Name, 1 July 1997, 331-332. 

27. Derrida, Unpublished Interview (1982), reprinted in Kirby Dick, Amy Ziering 
Kofman, and Jacques Derrida, Derrida: Screenplay and Essays on the Film (Manchester, 
UK: Manchester University Press, 2005). 

28. Jankélévitch, Liszt, xx. 

29. George Steiner, Real Presences (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1991). 

30. Jankélévitch, Liszt, 107. 

31. Derrida and Coleman, “The Other’s Language,’ 323. 

32. Fred Moten, In the Break: The Aesthetics of the Black Radical Tradition 
(Minneapolis: University of Minnesota Press, 2003), 63. 

33. Moten, In the Break, 22. 

34. Moten, In the Break, 63-64. 

35. K. Oversand, Improvisation and the Aesthetics of Presence, ed. Ola Kai Ledang, 74, quoted 
in Bjorn Alterhung, “Improvisation on a Triple Theme: Creativity, Jazz Improvisation and 
Communication,” Norwegian Journal of Musicology 30, no. 1(2004): 106. 

36. Moten, In the Break, 43-44. 
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CHAPTER 8 


POLITICS AS 
HYPERGESTURAL 
IMPROVISATION IN THE AGE 
OF MEDIOCRACY 
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In what measure and under what forms does improvisation play a role in the politi- 
cal life of our current media-driven democracies, which I will call “mediocracies”? In 
order to address this question, I draw precious insights both from classical and recent 
political philosophers (Etienne de La Boétie, Baruch Spinoza, Gabriel Tarde, Michel 
Foucault, Gilles Deleuze, Bruno Latour, Michael Hardt, and Antonio Negri) and from 
various theorists of musical improvisation (Sun Ra, Derek Bailey, Lawrence “Butch” 
Morris, Anthony Braxton, George Lewis, William Parker, and Guerino Mazzola). This 
inquiry is based on the assumption that improvising musicians, over the past decades, 
have developed a uniquely reflexive awareness about the art of live collaboration, 
which all of us practice in our daily lives, but which most of us experience without 
much reflexive thought. The assumption is not that “jazz” musicians are better impro- 
visers than the rest of us (although that may very well be the case), but that they repre- 
sent the intellectual vanguard in the effort to understand the ethical and socio-political 
implications of the improvisational activities that compose, day in and day out, the 
very fabric of our common social and political life. On the basis of this assumption, 
however, I attempt, in the second part of this chapter, to narrow and sharpen our defi- 
nition of improvisation, in order to sketch a sharper conception of politics itself, illus- 
trated here by the events that revolutionized Tunisia and Egypt in the early months 
of 2011. 
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THE POTENCY OF THE MULTITUDEINA 
WORLD OF ENCOUNTERS 


Going all the way back to Aristotle, we can find statements throughout history that 
acknowledge a special form of power emanating from the sheer number of the multi- 
tude (to pléthos, to mAn80¢): “It is possible that the many, though not individually good 
men, yet when they come together may be better, not individually but collectively, than 
those who are so.”! The insight that not only strength, but also intelligence could reside 
in numbers has been developed by a tradition of thinkers that found its highest classical 
expression in the work of Baruch Spinoza (1632-1677), who used the concept of multi- 
tudinis potentia (the potency of the multitude) as the keystone of his political theory. 
Spinozism provides a most inspiring groundwork for a theorization of politics as collec- 
tive improvisation because of eight basic principles, which can be roughly summarized 
from the complex system of thought laid out in the Ethics and in the Political Treatise 
(both published posthumously in 1677): 


1. There is no such thing as Providence; the world evolves along the necessary laws of 
nature, in the absence of any global (divine) intentionality; God is nothing more 
than nature itself (Deus sive natura). 

2. Body and mind are one and the same thing, considered from two different points 
of view; the interaction of physical things is strictly parallel to the development of 
mental processes. 

3. All bodies/minds are animated by a conatus (drive, desire), i.e., by an inner vital 
urge which pushes them to persevere in their being. 

4. Our human conatus pushes us along two major types of conduct: one led by the 
“imagination” (by the impression made upon us by certain images and sensory 
encounters), and another led by “reason” (by our rational understanding of the 
causal processes that determine reality). 

5. Rational understanding allows us to make up partially for the lack of divine 
Providence with the potency of human prudence (i.e., foresight), insofar as the 
understanding of causal processes helps us anticipate some of the future effects of 
our present behavior; however, since the complexity of the world exceeds by far 
the potency of individual and collective human reason, most of our behaviors are 
bound to be pre-rational. 

6. Nothing is more useful to a human being than another human being; a human 
being is never more potent and useful than when s/he is led by reason. 

7. Socio-political life consists in the circulation, channeling, capture, and appropria- 
tion of multitudinis potentia, i.e., the actual capacity of human bodies (and minds) 
to perform certain acts. 

8. Political power (potestas) consists in reapplying the multitudinis potentia— 
condensed by its channeling through institutions like the police, the army, the 
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administration—back onto the multitude in order to rule its behavior in a top- 
down fashion.’ 


The highly scandalous radicalism of this philosophy is directly linked to the role it 
assigns to improvisation: in the absence of Providence, we humans have to improvise 
ways to sustain and develop a living, within an environment where nothing is predis- 
posed to being suited to us. This improvisation concerns both our inscription within 
our natural milieu and our dealings with our fellow humans. Life is made of “encoun- 
ters”—which are necessarily and mechanically caused by the laws of nature but appear 
to us as merely coincidental, since the infinite complexity of nature as a whole is bound 
to escape our highly limited mental potency. 

In fact, “nature as a whole” does not exist for us, except as an abstract idea (“God”). 
Sociologist and philosopher Bruno Latour recently expressed a similar view with 
equally radical consequences: 


There is no such thing as a common world. There has never been... . The common 
world is to be composed. It is not already there, provided by nature, to be discovered 
in a pre-existing universal, hidden behind the veils of ideologies and beliefs, expect- 
ing to be uncovered so that its revelation can impose an agreement among us. This 
common world is to be made, to be created, to be established. Hence it can fail. That’s 
all the difference: if the common world is to be composed, its composition can fail.4 


While Latour borrows from the lexicon of “composition, the vocabulary of improvisa- 
tion would be equally appropriate to describe our mode of existence in a world made of 
encounters. All of our daily actions result from a certain mix—the proportions of which 
constantly change—of compositional foresight, thanks to which I attempt to anticipate 
the future effects of my current behavior according to my rational understanding of 
the laws of nature, and of on-the-spot improvisation, thanks to which I can integrate the 
unavoidable novelty encountered in each situation. 

We do indeed compose a common world by “coming-together” in our daily interac- 
tions. Within our modern urban modes of life, “my” capacity to act in my most banal 
gesture is made possible only through the collaboration of an unfathomable multitude 
of other human beings, who collaborate to provide me with the means to act. “My” 
agency—my capacity to act, compose, improvise—appears clearly as a function of the 
potency of the multitude. 

While the notion of “the multitude” is arguably very close to the more classical notion 
of “the people” (as elaborated in the republicanist tradition), it does differ from it in 
at least two crucial ways. First, contrary to the strong patriotic, ethnic, or nationalis- 
tic overtones that haunt most classical definitions of “the people? the multitude is not 
bound by pre-existing territorial, ethnic, nationalist, administrative, linguistic, reli- 
gious, or cultural borders: as soon as “many people” (to pléthos) interact, communicate, 
and collaborate in such a way that their individual potency results from a composition 
of their forces, they form a “multitude” Second, contrary to the strong pressure toward 
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homogeneity applied by the republicanist definitions of “the people,’ the real strength, 
vigor, and vitality of “the multitude” rests on the tensions generated by the diversity of 
the singularities of which it is composed. While the ideal (republicanist) “people” is 
made of citizens who have been trained to share the same beliefs and values, as if they 
all came out of the same mold, the multitude can only develop its common strength by 
developing the singularity of each participant.” 

Acknowledging that our individual agency results from the potency of the multitude 
(defined as a collective of interacting singularities) provides the basis ofa politics of rad- 
ical democracy: no matter who you are, no matter what you do, “your” capacity to act 
results from a certain channeling, use, and appropriation of the potency of the multitude 
(i.e., of the composition and multiplication of forces made possible by collaborations, 
communication, and exchanges among humans). Hence, the “power” (potestas) of an 
army general is nothing but the convergence of the forces and wills (conatus) of the sol- 
diers and officers who obey his commands. This was the simple but radical argument 
made around 1550 by Etienne de la Boétie in his Discourse on Voluntary Servitude: the 
tyrant’s “power” is nothing other than willingness of the oppressed to obey his com- 
mands.° Should the multitude refrain from fuelling the tyrant’s power (potestas) with the 
constant flow of its potency (multitudinis potentia), tyranny would have its carpet pulled 
from under its feet, and it would crumble upon itself like a hollow shell. Monarchy, aris- 
tocracy, democracy, theocracy, autocracy, totalitarianism, or dictatorship are only varia- 
tions on the basic fact of radical democracy: they all consist in various ways devised to 
channel, distribute, capture, and appropriate the potency of the multitude. 


COLLECTIVE AGENCY IN THE AGE OF 
MEDIOCRACY 


Equipped with this basic sketch of Spinozist political ontology and with a clearer 
vision of radical democracy, we are now in a position to address the role of improvi- 
sation within the particular type of political regime under which we currently live— 
mediocracy.’ At this point, the main question is the following: What mobilizes nowadays 
the potency of the multitude? What sets it in motion? 

Three bodies of theoretical work will help us provide a rough answer to this question. 
Gabriel Tarde (1843-1904) invited his readers to view social life as a circulation of flows 
of desires and beliefs. What defines and structures human societies, according to him, 
is not so much the economic division of labor as a complex interplay of three inter- 
psychological forces: imitation, opposition, and invention. Waves of imitation, carried 
by the media with increasing speed, spread through modern societies and shape the 
way we interact with each other. Fads, fashions, aesthetic trends, technological inven- 
tions, and artistic movements align many of us (to pléthos) along similar lines of behav- 
ior. Even if others among us feel the need occasionally to resist some of these trends, 
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even such attitudes of opposition are determined by the waves of imitation toward which 
they take a reactive posture. Far from being antithetic to imitation, invention, according 
to Tarde, results from the unique intersection and superposition of several imitative 
gestures: one becomes originally inventive, not so much because one was “originally” 
endowed with a unique gift, but rather because one ends up being the only person to 
imitate this particular set of models. Society appears as woven from an intersection of 
influences. Tarde thus provides a first response to our question: what sets my singu- 
lar agency in motion results from the flows of desires and beliefs generated in me by 
the interplay of imitation, opposition, and invention that constantly resonates through 
human societies.® 

Michel Foucault’s analyses during the 1970s and 1980s profoundly transformed the 
way we tend to imagine “power.” Instead of seeing power exerted through constraint and 
threat, imposing its will in a descending movement from the One on top down toa mul- 
titude of powerless and passive subjects at the bottom of the totem pole, Foucault invited 
us to view it as “a structure of actions brought to bear upon possible actions”: 


It incites, it induces, it seduces, it makes easier or more difficult; in the extreme it 
constrains or forbids absolutely; it is nevertheless always a way of acting or being 
capable of action. A set of actions upon other actions.... Power is exercised only 
over free subjects, and only insofar as they are free. By this we mean individual or 
collective subjects who are faced with a field of possibilities in which several ways of 
behaving, several reactions and diverse comportments may be realized.” 


Several major implications of this definition are relevant for our purpose. First, the type 
of power described here by Foucault does not so much impede or block our agency, as 
it conditions it. Being subjected to power does not mean being passive: power mobilizes 
us as much as it represses us; it is carried by desires and hopes as much as by threats 
and fears. Second, we constantly participate in a multiplicity of “structures of actions 
brought to bear upon possible actions, and, as we move from one to the other, most 
of us alternate between positions of dominance and of subjection. As a consequence, 
human societies appear as an intricate fabric conflictingly woven by many competing 
and often contradictory structures of power. We thus have another response to our 
question: what sets our agency in motion are the desires and fears induced in us by the 
many intertwined structures of power in which we actively participate. 

One last body of theoretical work needs briefly to be tapped in order to complete our 
picture of what sets the potency of the multitudes in motion within our mediocracies. 
A series of recent French thinkers like Guy Debord (1931-1994), Jean Baudrillard (1929- 
2007), and Bernard Stiegler (1952-) have all investigated the politico-ontological con- 
sequences of the feedback loops by which our social reality is being actually shaped and 
restructured by the spectacle, which is supposed merely to “represent” it (in order to 
“entertain” us).!° The major intuition we should retain from these thinkers is the follow- 
ing: as it is no longer possible to separate social “reality” from the simulations through 
which we stage our interactions, political agency needs to invest the staging of reality 
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(by the media) as much as reality itself. Hence a third response to our question: what 
mobilizes the potency of the multitude are the various stagings of reality performed and 
broadcasted on our mass media. 

Taken together, Tarde, Foucault, and the theorists of our staged “hyperreality” pro- 
vide us with a striking description of the circulation of power within our mediocracies. 
Let us briefly summarize this overall picture, before focusing on the status of improvisa- 
tion. The potency of the multitude, defined as the capacity to act provided by the bodies 
and minds of a certain population, is mobilized according to the flows of desires and 
beliefs that resonate through this multitude, following complex patterns of imitation, 
opposition, and inventive recombination. The media function as the channels and vec- 
tors through which these flows are broadcast within the population, generating many 
predictable and unpredictable multiplier-effects, as well as blockings and neutraliza- 
tions. Explicit forms and acts of power—one citizen is elected president of the country, 
a board of trustee decides to put 10,000 workers out of their jobs, a judge sentences a 
man to death—represent only spectacular local coagulations of this overall circulation 
of desires and beliefs, which is endemic in the multitude. 

These explicit forms of power can only take place as long as the incoming flows of 
desires and beliefs continue to fuel them. Recent history, in the Middle East and else- 
where, illustrates what happens when these incoming flows suddenly dry out and change 
routes: the “legal” president becomes a hated tyrant, asked to clear the ground (Dégage!). 
Under the surface of such an eventful and massive turning around of the flows of desires 
and beliefs, the potency of the multitude is constantly woven by small-scale conflicts 
of influence, through which individuals and social groups attempt to assert their rela- 
tive power. The aggregate flows made suddenly visible during a time of revolution result 
from the intertwined and globally chaotic strategies of individual and collective conatus, 
that is, from the constant drives that push individuals and collectives to persevere in 
their being and improve their lot. If no benevolent Providence (or Intelligent Design) 
has pre-organized the interactions of these conflicting strategies, power is constantly 
up for grabs: the actual directions taken by the aggregate flows result from differentials 
of pressure, alternatively pushing toward the right or the left, depending on the largely 
unpredictable neutralization or amplification of local movements. 

At all levels, since the determining factors in socio-political struggles are desires and 
beliefs (rather than brute physical force), representations and simulations provide a cru- 
cial leverage on the channeling, capture, and re-orientation of the potency of the mul- 
titudes. The activity of staging is performed by the journalists who select the content of 
the evening news, by the scriptwriters of Hollywood and Bollywood, by the designers of 
commercial ads, but also by each and everyone of us, whenever we tell a story, express 
an opinion or write a blog. This activity should be seen as the key factor when we try to 
understand what mobilizes and steers the potency of the multitudes. It is at this level of 
staging—within the realm of the imagination—that our social destiny is shaped, day- 
in and day-out, progressively or catastrophically; this is where new paths of explora- 
tions are opened or shut, new stories told and old stories rehashed, new myths launched 
and old myths debunked—shaping our imaginary and conditioning our affects, thus 
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causing this particular hope to appear as believable (or not), this particular perspective 
as desirable (or not). 

This, I would like to believe, was the insight that Sun Ra expressed when he invented 
the new political category of “mythocracy”: “I’m telling people that they’ve tried every- 
thing, and now they have to try mythocracy. They've got a democracy, theocracy. The 
mythocracy is what you never came to be that you should be?" Of course, Sun Ra was 
offering much more than the mere description of a political regime: as a potent artist 
and as a true political activist, he was trying to inspire us to act in order to become what 
we should be. How can we conceive—and stage—the processes by which we “act” and 
“become what we should be” within mediocracies? This is where we need to look at the 
examples, analyses, and conceptualizations of collective agency provided by improvis- 
ing musicians. 


NINE STEPS TOWARD A POLITICAL SHARPENING 
OF THE REFERENCE TO “IMPROVISATION” 


It would be (too) easy to show that “improvisation, in its broadest sense, is required 
from all social agents, at every step of their most daily routine, as a structural neces- 
sity of the type of society sketched in the previous pages. We all experience a life made 
of encounters as what Patricia Shaw precisely describes as a “live” performance (by 
contrast with pre-recorded footage): “[d]espite the ubiquity of our intentions, plans, 
rehearsals and scripts, all the effort we put into anticipating, what happens next is never 
a done deal, because we can never completely predict or control even our own response 
to what is happening, let alone the responses of others.”” 

If we are to “become what we should be,” we need to conceive political agency 
on the basis of a somewhat sharper definition of improvisation. I will tap into the 
wealth of connotations included in the etymology and resonances of the word 
“improvisation” in order to carve a definition more directly in tune with our polit- 
ical needs in the age of mediocracy. This will take no fewer than nine steps, but 
along the way, it will progressively unfold the political potentials of improvisational 
agency. 


1. Im-Providence. The ontological framework delineated in the first pages of this 
chapter is based on the (historically scandalous) rejection of the common idea 
of Providence. We need constantly to improvise, because we don't believe an 
Intelligent Design has pre-programmed our behaviors for the better. Intelligence 
is our (human) job (in the form of prudence and foresight). Improvisation is 
the active side of human intelligence. In more directly political terms: the need 
to improvise goes hand in hand with a radical distrust toward any institution of 
control that is supposed to watch over us (on the model of a Central Intelligence 
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Agency). Political intelligence is to be located in the resistance of minoritarian and 
marginal units, rather than at the level of central command. 

Un-provided for. We need to improvise because we don’t have a ready-made rou- 
tine or a proper tool. The CIA and the Pentagon have technology and procedures; 
insurgents make up improvised explosive devices. While everyone improvises, 
rich and poor, improvisation tends to be the weapon of the have-nots: those whose 
basic needs are un-provided for. If necessity is the mother of invention, indigence 
may be the mother of improvisation. 

. Improvement. It might be equally true, however, that improvisation is the daugh- 
ter of luxury. A worker glued to his machine in an assembly line is left no room 
to improvise: he is given everything he needs in order to do his job. Being “over- 
provided for” generates another type of poverty (by saturation). Improvisation 
results both from an urge to improve one’s lot and from the luxury of benefitting 
from a certain margin of action (and margin of error). Here again, improvisation 
thrives from the margins, insofar as we escape the saturation of central control, 
and insofar as we are animated by a spirit of insurgence (which defines the speci- 
ficity of our conatus). 

. Improviso. The authentic etymology of our vocabulary of improvisation directs 
us toward the Italian all’improviso, which comes itself from the Latin improvisus, 
“unforeseen.” Several variations spread from Italy to France between 1650 and 1750 
(impromptu, improviser, improvister). During this whole period, improvisation 
belongs to the arts of poets and comedians (as well as musicians). Improvisation, 
as a word, if not as a practice, has its roots on the theatrical stage. In his Treatise 
on Acting from Memory and by Improvisation, published 20 years after Spinoza’s 
death, Andrea Perrucci (1651-1704) remarks that the art of improvising during 
a performance (il rappresentare all’improviso le comedie) “was unknown to the 
Ancients” and “is an invention of our times.’ While Perrucci contrasts the flex- 
ible intelligence of the improvising actor with the parrot-like rigidity of those who 
merely declaim a pre-scripted text (premeditato), he deconstructs in advance the 
simplistic binary opposition between composition and improvisation: 


Saying whatever comes to your lips will certainly result in blunders. . . . Itis not 
by stripping oneself entirely of scripted material that one should take up the 
challenge; rather, one should be armed with some general compositions that 
can be adapted to every kind of comedy.” 


Perrucci’s foundational theoretical gesture calls for three remarks about the sta- 
tus of agency allimproviso. First, it has strong historical links to the activity of 
staging. Second, it has been perceived as specific to modernity, and it is strikingly 
in sync with the development of a typically modern philosophical and political 
(Spinozist) radicalism. Third, and more important, the very theoretical gesture 
that claims the novelty and vivacity of improvisation is haunted by a constitutive 
contradiction: Perrucci’s Treatise has often been seen as marking the decline of the 
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art of improvisation on the Italian stages of the commedia dellarte, an art that it 
contributed to weakening by its normative tone and by reducing it to a standard- 
ized and homogeneous practice. 
Risk, not chance. The apparent contradiction inherent to the theorization and 
standardization of a supposedly “spontaneous” practice should not only make us 
highly suspicious of the notion of spontaneity applied to improvisation; it should 
mainly push us to see risk as a core component of our definition of improvisation. 
“Risk, not chance,” as David P. Brown correctly stresses, with a motto he quotes 
from Lawrence “Butch” Morris.!4 While the notion of chance puts us in a pas- 
sive and powerless posture toward the sequence of the encounters that awaits us, 
the notion of risk calls for an active attitude of prudence, attentive foresight, and 
intelligent calculation. Perrucci’s standardization of theatrical improvisation con- 
tributed to weakening the commedia dellarte by reducing it to a formulaic, repeti- 
tive, predictable, hence riskless practice. The lesson strongly bears on identifying 
authentic improvisation in the political field: while all politicians are exposed to 
the uncertainty of chance (earthquake, sudden rise in the price of grain, embar- 
rassing revelation), political agency is to be measured in terms of the intelligent 
risks it decides to take. 
Non-idiomaticity. If risky improvisation is different from naive spontaneity in 
front of a chance event, similarly, the innovative dimension of improvisation 
should be expected to do more than simply say something heretofore unheard. 
While every speaker tends to produce linguistically original sentences (which 
nobody ever uttered before him), it requires a very different attitude, and much 
stronger skills, in order to produce poetically original sentences, which alter the 
manner in which we perceive our world and our language. In his famous and foun- 
dational book, Derek Bailey contrasted idiomatic improvisation, which remains 
within the pre-existing norms and expectations of a certain language, with non- 
idiomatic improvisation, which wanders outside of any pre-established language.» 
A similar distinction has been made in a very different field of study, but 
with important implications for our current concern. In his attempt to define 
seven pillars of life under the acronym of PrcERAs (Program, Improvisation, 
Compartmentalization, Energy, Regeneration, Adaptability, Seclusion), biologist 
Daniel E. Koshland feels the need to separate a capacity to improvise from a mere 
capacity to adapt. He defines improvisation as non-idiomatic, “because a living 
system will inevitably be a small fraction of the larger universe in which it lives, it 
will not be able to control all the changes and vicissitudes of its environment, so 
it must have some way to change its program.” Changing one’s program, altering 
one’s language, however, takes time and much effort, and a life of (good and bad) 
encounters often requires faster reactions: “[F]or example, a human that puts a 
hand into a fire has a painful experience that might be selected against in evolu- 
tion—but the individual needs to withdraw his hand from the fire immediately 
to live appropriately thereafter.”’ Aside from improvisation, which “is too slow for 
many of the environmental hazards that a living organism must face,’ Koshland 
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defines adaptability as a spontaneous (instinctive, mechanical, pre-conditioned) 
reaction that remains within a given behavioral language. This distinction can eas- 
ily be superposed on Bailey’s, when Koshland states that “improvisation is a mech- 
anism to change the fundamental program, whereas adaptability is a behavioral 
response that is part of the program.”!© While idiomatic improvisation is a behav- 
ioral response that respects and reinforces a pre-existing program, even when it 
has to deal with the unexpected, non-idiomatic improvisation consists in on-the- 
spot reprogramming. In order to be significant, we will therefore expect political 
improvisation to be non-idiomatic. 

During a financial and economic collapse, when lawmakers take emergency 
measures to boost the demand for cars, in order to prevent the closing of factories, 
they illustrate an unintelligent, knee-jerk “adaptive” reflex, based on obsolete con- 
sumerist models that are ecologically unsustainable. True improvisation would 
have required them to “change the fundamental program,’ that is, to question our 
very definition of “growth, “unemployment,” or “welfare? and to experiment with 
non-idiomatic solutions (basic unconditional income, alternative modes of trans- 
portation and urbanism, taxation of financial transactions, etc.) 

7. Acommon sense of purpose. In amore recent discussion of the differences between 
improvisation in art and adaptation in biology, Wolfgang Raible stressed an 
essential point of departure between the two.” Whereas, within the dominant 
Darwinian (aka Spinozist) paradigm used in biology, adaptation has no telos (no 
purpose, no guiding intention, no value-oriented design, no anticipatory vision, 
no providence), musical improvisation is fueled and oriented by a telos: whether 
an artist is soloing or whether a collective is interacting, the evolution of the music 
is driven by a sense of purpose and can hardly be understood without some refer- 
ence to this sense of purpose. A group of improvising musicians on a stage is radi- 
cally different from the encounter ofa monkey, a fruit tree, a worm, and a virus ina 
tropical forest. While the monkey, the fruit tree, the worm, and the virus do inter- 
act in a complex manner, based on interdependence and adaptive evolutions, they 
don't behave on the basis of a common sense of purpose. The musicians assembled 
on a stage for a performance that includes a strong improvisation component do 
come with their individual agendas, styles, abilities, moods, but their interaction is 
also driven by a shared telos: minimally, to please the audience; maximally, to gen- 
erate a work of art to be remembered. So improvisation is animated by a tension 
between open exploration (which, ideally, should be as “free” as the chaotic recom- 
bination that fuels biological adaptation) and a teleology that is strongly oriented 
toward a common goal. 

We begin to understand more clearly why it is crucial to put improvisation at 
the core of political agency. Human societies—insofar as they are structured by 
flows of imitation and by functional imperatives of collaboration—can be seen as 
multilayered superpositions of “common purposes” on different scales—from the 
global survival of the human race to the united workers fighting against the clos- 
ing of their factory to the individual artist struggling to perform and broadcast 
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her art. In order to adapt to their changing environments, these superposed col- 
lectives need to invent, and hence explore, new “ways of life.” Their historical fate 
is therefore directly linked to the consistency of their common purpose and to the 
openness of their inventive explorations. If they “knew” how to reach their com- 
mon goal, they would not need to take the risks of improvisation. It is because they 
don't have the proper procedure at hand that they are bound to resort to impro- 
visation—one could say that they are thus “bound to be free,’ in the sense that 
they have no other choice but to make use of their freedom to try innovative and 
untested (i.e., risky) procedures. Of course, such trials and errors cannot leave 
their original common goal unaffected: the unsuspected turns taken by the impro- 
visation are bound to question and redefine their original aim along the way. 

Thus, explicitly putting improvisation at the core of political agency short- 

circuits the traditional opposition between procedure-based approaches and 
outcome-based approaches. For many decades now, “socialism” has been described 
as a (failed) attempt to organize societies around a common goal of equality, while 
“capitalism” (more modestly, but more successfully) managed to stick to a proce- 
dural approach: let’s give ourselves basic rules of fair exchanges of goods and ser- 
vices (as self-regulated by market interactions) and, whatever the outcome may 
be, it will be deemed “just.”!® The example of collective musical improvisation neu- 
tralizes this false alternative, by showing how much the exploratory procedure is 
inherently linked to the development of a common sense of purpose. 
Diagonality. The model provided by non-idiomatic improvisation provides us 
with yet another way to neutralize a potentially incapacitating false contradiction 
that has plagued contemporary political theory. As Andrea Perrucci well knew 
and stated as early as 1699, “[I]t is not by stripping oneself entirely of scripted 
material that one should take up the challenge” of improvising on stage. Similarly, 
it is not by rejecting any form of hierarchy that a collective can best foster its “free- 
dom.’ Most forms of musical improvisation include in their structure some aspect 
of temporary inequality that is geared toward empowering the collective as such: 
more volume and space is given to a soloist during his solo, one band-member has 
pre-written a series of common themes and compositional devices, or the collec- 
tive explicitly decides to put itself under the organizational power of a conductor. 
Lawrence “Butch” Morris (b. 1947) is probably the musician and theorist who has 
best encapsulated the practical implications and theoretical stakes of this organi- 
zational power within the scope of improvising ensembles. 

He describes conduction (conducted interpretation/improvisation) as “a vocab- 
ulary of ideographic signs and gestures activated to modify or construct a real-time 
musical arrangement or composition, generally within a rather “classical” situa- 
tion where a conductor “directs” an ensemble of musicians regularly looking to 
him for various types of instructions. The common goals stated by Morris clearly 
reveal that the vertical superiority enjoyed by the conductor is meant to improve 
in parallel the furthering of each participant’s singularity as well as the consistency 
and potency of the collective. In a remarkable confluence with the political theory 
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of the multitude developed by Antonio Negri and Michael Hardt,! conduction is 
designed simultaneously “to enhance the ensemble’s interpretive and expressive 
abilities and skills” and “to engage each musician in a system of music-making that 
draws on his or her unique personality, history and ability.” In helping the partici- 
pants “to surpass their heretofore-perceived artistic limits,” the vertical relation of 
conduction hopes “to expand the intellectual reach of the individual and collective 
by elaborating on the elements of the decision-making process”: 


The logic of circumstance(s) dictates the maximizing of encounter, and the 
musical and social structures that grow from such encounter. Conduction is 
the art of “environing,” the organization of surrounding things, conditions or 
influences. It is a technique to capture and discover sonic information, struc- 
ture and substructure, meaning, implication and expression (as we construct 
together)—all primary values in our pursuit of coherence and poignancy, and 
the immediacy of place.”° 


Here too, we see that the reference to improvisation draws a diagonal in the tradi- 
tional opposition between vertical (hierarchic) structures of command and horizon- 
tal (egalitarian) structures of (free) interaction. The Morrisian conductor constitutes 
one pole of this diagonal, with a clearly identified organizer set apart from the group 
of musicians, while “collective free improvisation” (as practiced by radical perform- 
ers who make it a point not to pre-state any explicit common goal, shape, or frame to 
their interaction) constitutes the other polarity of the same diagonal. The inspiring 
virtue of improvisation as such is to be located in its very diagonality in relation to 
the traditional parameters of vertical domination and horizontal equality: its (fun- 
damentally political) challenge is to devise collective forms of agency that articulate 
the outstanding power of the participating singularities with the principle of equal 
respect necessary to find non-oppressive strength in numbers.” 

. Diagrammatics. One of the most shining models of the potency of collective 
improvisation is provided by the coordinate and schematic structures imagined 
by Anthony Braxton (b. 1945). These devices illustrate how compositional devices 
can trigger, boost, nurture, and empower both the singularity of each participant 
and the potency of the collective. Since Braxton has often used diagrams in order 
to represent such coordinate and schematic structures, I will refer to them glob- 
ally—ignoring the differences between their various types and series—as dia- 
grammatics.”? What seems to me politically relevant in diagrams, as illustrated 
in Braxton’s music, is that they consist in singular formal inventions, driven and 
inhabited by an individual and collective sense of purpose, which channel and 
organize the potency of a multitude through an explicit gesture of “regulation,” in 
such a way that allows them to meet four simultaneous challenges: (a) they gen- 
erate their own local language, which spontaneously carries the participants into 
non-idiomatic territories; (b) they augment the singularity of the participants by 
helping them to take risks and “surpass their heretofore-perceived limits”; (c) they 
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“expand the participants intellectual reach” by reconfiguring “the elements of the 
collective decision-making process”; and (d) they manage to do all this without the 
need for an apparatus of power to enforce or regulate the interaction of the partici- 
pants—contrary to the conduction model, which still requires a conductor. 

In other words, diagrammatics, on the basis of this singular example, offer a 
miraculous device able to augment and channel the “potency” (potentia) of a multi- 
tude without generating positions of “power” (potestas). Within the highly artificial 
space created (“environed”) by the diagram,” individual agents find a way collec- 
tively to experience and expand their singular and collective potency, without any 
one of them being put in a position of structural superiority while the interaction 
takes place. Within the perimeter of an ensemble of musicians on stage or within any 
other collective attempting to reconfigure its collaboration through a device formal- 
ized like a diagram, diagrammatics perform an operation very similar to what politi- 
cal theorists have attempted to describe as “the regulation of self-regulation’ through 
formalized “legal procedures and organizational norms working to equalize the bar- 
gaining power of those parties affected by specific arenas of social activity,’ with the 
general goal of “reducing power asymmetries by procedural devices: The main 
difference between most political theories and improvisational diagrammatics, how- 
ever, is that the former are mainly concerned with circumscribing the perimeter of 
what should be allowed by law, while the latter is mostly interested in expanding what 
can be achieved by the potency of the multitudes—and this opening of the scope suf- 
fices to make most works of political philosophy look outdated and mutilating. 

Of course, the miraculous device of diagrammatics “sounds too good to be 
true”: Mr. Braxton, after all, no matter how brilliant, generous, unselfish, must have 
his ego, like the rest of us—and even if he does not, one cannot construct a poli- 
tics on the assumption of individual sainthood. As our previous point made clear, 
improvisational practices must be located along a diagonal that holds no taboo 
against one member ofa collective made of equals taking up the role of a “leader” 
Even if the potency-without-power promised by diagrammatics remains an ideal 
never perfectly to be realized, it deserves to generate hopes and enthusiasm, for 
the simple reason that—thanks to Braxton, but also thanks to the musicians who 
played with him, and thanks to the countless multitudes of diagrammatists cur- 
rently playing on stages all over the world—this miraculous device sounds real 
to whomever was fortunate enough to experience it (as a direct participant, as a 
listener in the audience or, vicariously, through recordings). My conclusion will 
attempt to address the reality of such a miracle. 


TOWARD A POLITICS OF HYPERGESTURES 


The main difference, one could object, between music and politics is that it is enough for 
a concert to “sound good,” whereas political discourse has to translate good-sounding 
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slogans into “actual reality” This is where it is important to remember that we live in 
mediocracies (aka societies of spectacle, of simulacra, simulation, and “hyperreal- 
ity”). Of course, the difference between false appearance and hard-nosed reality has not 
been abolished. But it is equally obvious that today’s simulations are an actual moment 
of production of tomorrow’s world. If, as Sun Ra suggested, “mythocracy is what you 
never came to be that you should be, then the mystifying appeal of the myth should be 
understood as a call, as a vocation (and not only as a lure). From within our individuals 
and from within our collectives, it demands that we become “what we should be,” that 
we unleash this “power stronger than itself” George E. Lewis has tracked through the 
development of a multitude in action, the Association for the Advancement of Creative 
Musicians (AACM).”° 

On the face of it, the shining example ofa group of musicians performing the miracles 
of collective interplay on stage is entertainment, in the pejorative sense of the French 
equivalent, divertissement: something that merely diverts and distracts us from “reality.” 
It won't help pay my heating bill in winter, and it won't help me find a job if] have been 
laid off after the closing of an industrial plant. The momentary potency or joy briefly 
experienced during the performance is a “myth” —an illusion, a non-reality: I would be 
a fool to count on it to solve my problems. And yet, from another point of view, such 
moments have the potential to become transforming experiences—and they sometimes 
are, as most of us can hopefully testify. 

Gilles Deleuze often commented on a deceptively simple observation made by 
Spinoza: “So far no one has been able to determine what a body can do” (remember 
that body and mind, for Spinoza, are one and the same thing). The unique intensity 
of improvised music, whether it is experienced as a player or as a listener, can be best 
encapsulated by this formula: being overwhelmed and overjoyed by what a body can do 
(the singular body/mind of this musician within the singular body/mind of this collec- 
tive). This is the political potency of the myth (mythocracy) fuelled, night after night, 
by improvising musicians: since no one has been able to determine what individual 
and collective bodies can do, and while it would be foolish to believe that everything is 
possible—gas will not come for free, my factory will not reopen tomorrow morning by 
miracle—we can and we must believe that some things which we thought unachievable 
can be done by individual and collective bodies, once they invent a diagram capable of 
unleashing a power stronger than itself. 

In a mediocracy, what people believe to be possible is not the same as what is actu- 
ally possible—but it is just as important. What a body can do has been illustrated most 
spectacularly by the collective body of bodies occupying Tahrir Square in Cairo. From 
December 2010 to February 2011, the most important transformation occurred in what 
people believed to be possible: within a few weeks, they “came to be that they should 
be” The potency of the multitude became powerful, as the flows of desires and beliefs 
pushed more and more people to flow toward Tahrir Square. What did these people do? 
Nothing, in terms of contributing to short-term GDP. They did not “work,” they did 
not make or do anything. They played. They played with their lives, of course, under 
dramatic pressure, with amazing bravery. But in spite of the gravity of the situation, 
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and in spite of the tragic outcome it had for too many of them who lost their lives along 
the way, it is important to understand their action as a gesture, and their movement as 
a play. 

More precisely still, we now have a concept that describes what the demonstrators 
did on Tahrir Square: they improvised. Their behavior paradigmatically illustrates 
the nine features of political improvisation delineated in the previous pages: a mul- 
titude of whatever singularities, most of them of mediocre origin, (1) turned their 
minoritarian intelligence against the illusionary Providence and the deceptive con- 
trol of their central government, because (2) they felt un-provided for, and because 
(3) they felt a strong urge to improve their lot; they did so (4) by staging all’improviso 
a play of disobedience on public square, addressing their performance to a worldwide 
audience through mass-media communication; (5) they risked their lives, (6) invent- 
ing non-idiomatic modes of communication through on-the-spot reprogramming of 
their resistance strategies and political agenda; while they were exploring untested 
tactics, (7) they were momentarily united by the strongest sense of purpose, which (8) 
pushed them to invent new diagonals between the whatever singularity of the man- 
in-the-street and a few media-sponsored political figures who associated with the 
movement. 

The hard question may be (9) where was the diagram that allowed their flows of 
desires and beliefs to precipitate on Tahrir Square, causing a collective political move- 
ment to coagulate out of separate individual frustrations? My closing argument will 
be the following: this diagram was provided by a gesture and should be conceived as 
unleashing the power stronger than itself carried by gestures. 

A sensationalist approach may identify this gesture in the self-immolation by fire per- 
formed by Mohamed Bouazizi (1984-2011), the Tunisian street vendor who set himself 
on fire on December 17, 2010, in protest against police harassment. Of course, this gesture 
did not “cause” the Tunisian revolution, even less the Egyptian. But it certainly contrib- 
uted to triggering it. And it did so through relaying and amplificatory dynamics that are 
typical of mediocracy. One young man sets himself on fire as an act of protest; a few peo- 
ple demonstrate in solidarity with him. This early staging receives wider and wider media 
coverage, to the point where Tunisian President/dictator Ben Ali has to be shown on TV 
visiting Bouazizi on his hospital bed. This sensationalist interpretation could track the 
wave of imitation that tragically spread across the Arab world as other whatever singu- 
larities (Mohsen Bouterfif, Maamir Lotfi, Abdelhafid Boudechicha in Algeria; Abdou 
Abdel-Moneim Jaafar in Egypt) repeated a similar sacrifice. It would show that this 
tragic trail of self-immolations was closely accompanied by a trail of popular resistance, 
rechanneling the flows of desires and beliefs that mobilize the potency of the multitude. 

In order to develop a broader and less sensationalist understanding of the specific 
form of collective agency at work within this series of events, we need to borrow the 
concept of hypergesture proposed by Guerino Mazzola in his brilliant analysis of the 
“art of collaboration” involved in free jazz. This concept is drawn from the definition 
of the gesture provided by French philosopher Gilles Chatelet:7° “The gesture is not 
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substantial: it gains amplitude by determining itself... . The gesture inaugurates a family 
of gestures... . One is infused with the gesture before knowing it... . A gesture awakens 
other gestures.””” Mazzola then shows that whether we observe the actual movements 
performed by a musician or whether we consider more generally the way all of us expe- 
rience our gestures, collaboration is based on movements of transduction carrying a 
similar pattern of gestures from one field of action to another. It is at this higher level 
of “hypergestures” that our movements become meaningful and communicable. The 
notion of hypergesture “captures the paradigmatic action of comparing shapes or ges- 
tures that are only given as discrete points, but are cognitively correlated in a continuous 
way, germinating from motor actions as required in music, speech, and spatial compe- 
tences.”*’ This insight is summarized in the following manner: 


Gestures are not facts, they can create facts, but persist before and outside facticity. 
Nonetheless, the entire modus operandi of the art of collaboration is based upon a 
number of complex mechanisms that enable gestures to unfold their intense commu- 
nicative action. We shall see that in free jazz, gestures appear in various complexions, 
they are highly articulate like human bodies and can be aggregated to hypergestures 
(gestures of gestures), they display a skeletal scheme and an embodiment in a topo- 
logical space, and they are not only physical gestures, but can deploy their bodies in 
entirely abstract spaces.” 


I will conclude this reflection on political agency as improvisation by analyzing the 
movements made by protesters on Tahrir Square in light of the concept of hypergesture. 
Their actions, staged in front of world media, were indeed a play, although clearly a risky 
one: they did not commit the tragic act of self-immolation performed by Bouazizi and 
by those who fully emulated him. This original gesture “awoke other gestures, “inaugu- 
rating a family of gestures” and “gaining amplitude by determining itself” into a com- 
mon attitude of defiance toward authoritarian regimes. The multitude of “mediocre” 
political subjects who gathered on Tahrir Square transduced this tragically concrete 
gesture (of self-immolation), endowed with an intense communicative potential, into a 
hypergesture (of rebellion), thus elevating it to the status of a “myth” that mobilized the 
most potent resources of our mediocracies. 

This becoming-myth of a hypergesture is easier to understand in light of another con- 
cept refashioned by Mazzola in order to account for the “miraculous” moments expe- 
rienced during the interplay of free jazz improvisation—the concept of “state of flow” 
According to psychologist Mihaly Csikszentmihalyi, who coined the term in the late 
19808,” to be in a state of flow consists in being “completely involved in an activity for its 
own sake. The ego falls away. Time flies. Every action, movement, and thought follows 
inevitably from the previous one, like playing jazz. Your whole being is involved, and 
youre using your skills at the utmost”! 


In free jazz, it is known that the flow state of a group emerges when you feel that it 
is not you who play the music, but the music that plays you.... Flow is achieved by 
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an intense shift to a state of making, namely of intentional ordering activity. It is an 
autotelic state, where the gesture of the making gains its amplitude. ... Flow gener- 
ates types of external forces of a comprehensive form that are distributed over all par- 
ticipants, and which seems to impose itself through that most intense hypergestural 
activity.*” 


There are—very rarely—moments of powerful political agency when a multitude 
of people manage (or just happen) to emulate the collective behavior of a (successful) 
ensemble of improvising musicians, that is, when they find themselves in “a state of 
flow.’ The potency of the multitude, instead of following the usual channels that distrib- 
ute and steer the flows of desires and beliefs, locally intensifies and enters into a state of 
flow that is “a state of making”: in this case, it is not only music, but history itself that is 
in the making. 

Such moments of elation have been thoroughly discussed by political philoso- 
phers. However, the problems and lures inherent to what Jean-Paul Sartre called 
“groups in fusion” must be revisited in light of the properties of mediocracies.** Of 
course, people argued and disagreed on Tahrir Square; of course, they were not in 
a “state or flow” twenty-four hours a day; it may even be the case that such a state 
of flow never happened “in reality.” The workings of mediocracy made it happen 
through its staging in the media and imposed it back onto (hyper)reality by broad- 
casting something that “played as” a state of flow. In a typically Baudrillardian turn, 
the play of group flow, as spread by the media, was more “real” and more powerful 
than what was actually happening on the Square itself. There was a case of power 
stronger than itself. On the giant Larsen feedback effect produced between Tahrir 
Square and the millions of TV screens that were focused on it for weeks, the differ- 
ence between “reality” and “spectacle” collapsed and reversed itself many times per 
day: a show of force by the police would kill human lives among the demonstrators, 
while the reality of Egypt’s political power would bow down in front of a common 
hypergesture of defiance. The study of musical improvisation thus helps us draw a 
first lesson in political agency from the events that revolutionized Tunisia and in 
Egypt during the first months of 2011: in mediocracies, the potency of the multitude 
becomes powerful through the display of hypergestures capable of short-circuiting 
and rerouting mass-mediatization. 

When improvisers “play” onstage, and when they approach states of flow, they too 
collapse the difference between spectacle and reality. Far from being a distraction, their 
show leads us deeper into reality-in-the-making than we usually reach in our suppos- 
edly “real” life. They renew and reopen the basic political and ethical question: what 
can a body do? They make us experience what the potency of a multitude can achieve. 
Thus, they produce a unique gesture, ready to “gain amplitude,” “awake other gestures,” 
and “inaugurate a family of gestures.” It is up to us all to transform this unique gesture 
into political hypergestures capable of introducing emancipatory short-circuits within 
mediocracy. 
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2009), and Gabriel Tarde on Communication and Social Influence: Selected Papers, ed. 
Terry N. Clark (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 2011). For a good introduction 
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place at the same time or scale as the process that produces similar voluntary conflu- 
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CHAPTER 9 


ON THE EDGE 


A Frame of Analysis for Improvisation 
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DAVIDE SPARTI 


ALTHOUGH all human agency unfolds with a certain degree of improvisation, there are 
nonetheless specific cultural practices in which improvisation plays an even more rel- 
evant role. One thinks, for instance, of the commedia dellarte or of tango; of the orator 
who extemporizes a speech or the teacher who proclaims a discourse off the top of his 
head. Moreover, we are often constrained to improvise in the midst of playing sports, 
handling an emergency, cooking, and even in daily conversation. Although improvised 
behavior is so much a part of human existence as to be one of its fundamental realities, 
in order to avoid the risk of defining the act of improvising too broadly, my focus here 
will be upon one of the activities most explicitly centered around improvisation—that 
is, upon jazz. I do not attempt here to sing the praises of the form, but, rather, to examine 
the ways in which jazz represents a field in which improvisation manifests itself in its 
highest state, offering us the opportunity to find within it a frame of reference that we 
may relate to other genres and other modes of existence.! 

My contribution, as Wittgenstein might say, has a “grammatical” design to it. It pro- 
poses to clarify the significance of the term improvisation. In adopting this philosophi- 
cal perspective, my intention is not to contend that the philosopher sees further than 
the musician who is firmly ensconced, as it were, in the groove of his practice. My point, 
rather, is that an improviser has no need to elaborate upon a concept of improvisation 
himself; why should he, after all, when such a conceptual accomplishment is no guaran- 
tee of an aesthetic reward? 

In the attempt to establish its elusive nature, located in the space between compo- 
sition and execution, improvisation is often elevated to the status of an unfathomable 
event. Gunther Schuller, for example (referring to Billie Holiday), maintains that jazz is 
“in the deepest sense inexplicable ... and ... remains ultimately mysterious” (Schuller 
1989, 528). If this were indeed the case, however—if improvisation carried with it an 
ethos so fatally mysterious that it defied theory—we would have to bow down in amaze- 
ment before the occurrence of something we could not fathom, and the work of analysis 
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would shut down entirely. My aim here is not to negate that intangible element of unpre- 
dictability of outcome that is at the root of improvisation. Going beyond the system of 
acquired rules, articulating itself, to quote Gregory Bateson, in “a message about the 
interface between conscious and unconscious” (2000, 138), the improviser’s knowledge 
is implicit. How can we rationally answer the question: Where does the music gener- 
ated in the course of an improvisation come from? What is the locus—to paraphrase the 
eponymous title of the first record cut by Oliver Lake, Point From Which Creation Begins 
(Lake 1976)— in which creation is initiated? 

All of this, nevertheless, does not condemn improvisation to explanatory immu- 
nity. There is no reason to consider the ability to improvise more elusive than the skills 
necessary to carry on a conversation without a script, in which we don't know exactly 
what will come out of our mouths or what sort of assertion we will be induced to make. 
Consider a response elicited by an unexpected question: the response calls for a reaction, 
but, more important, for knowledge of the argument and a strong vocabulary. Although 
what we say in conversation can never be completely anticipated, and, moreover, calls 
for mental alertness, the language with which we communicate is familiar enough to us 
(we are already competent users of language by the time we have undertaken to tell an 
unedited story). And the reason we assume such different attitudes in the comparison 
of these two practices—that of conversation and of improvisation—is that while each 
of us is a relatively able conversationalist and knows how to ad-lib (although, mind you, 
we have taken years to learn this skill, conversation being such an absolute necessity that 
we make an enormous commitment to lead children to the state in which they can do 
it with fluency and freshness), artistic improvisation is not a cultural obligation. For the 
most part, we are the audience for musicians who have developed this special ability, 
and so we are amazed by it, and improvisation appears mysterious to us. 

Not all jazz musicians like to comment on their own work (or, at any rate, they dont 
always feel moved to defend what they do against theoretical statements about it). One 
may get the (mistaken) impression that jazz is not arrived at through articulated language. 
This idea assumes that to improvise, it is sufficient to avail oneself of natural dispositions, 
the fruit of primal reaction coupled with the expression of a range of emotions that come 
before discursive rationality. Things are, in fact, different. First of all, with the combina- 
tion of notes that make up a musical solo, the jazz player has “said” what he had to say. If 
music speaks for itself, to invest it with words becomes redundant. Moreover, improvisa- 
tion is a practice (a complex form of embodied and cooperative human activity), and we 
should not lose sight of the distinction drawn by Gilbert Ryle (1949) between knowing 
how and knowing that, or between operative knowledge, associated with that which is 
done without reflecting on how—and sometimes without reflecting on why—one does 
it (let us call it “background knowledge”) and knowledge that encompasses the mental 
representation of a task before it is performed. Jazz musicians mobilize an awareness-in- 
action, and because this awareness, incorporated into action, has no need to pass through 
mental representation, nor to be thematized (if it encounters no obstacles), it cannot be 
brought, without any residual traces, to the level of consciousness and discourse. Indeed, 
because we are dealing with knowledge-in-action, in which the body becomes the vector 
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of knowledge, we know more than we are able to articulate verbally, hence the difficult 
discursive translatability of the (musical) improvised experience. As Bateson noted, 
alluding to the artist (2000, 138), “Ifhis attempt is to communicate about the unconscious 
components of his performance, then it follows that he is on a sort of moving stairway 
(or escalator) about whose position he is trying to communicate but whose movement 
is itself a function of his efforts to communicate.” That said, one need in no way deny the 
jazz musician the faculty, or even the necessity, of reflection upon his own practice, of 
elaborating and outlining, at least implicitly, an aesthetic of improvisation. 

I said jazz is not the only sphere in which one improvises. Even in the context of 
music, jazz is not the only form marked by improvisation. In the pre-Romantic era in 
the West (understood here more as a cultural frame than as a geographic location), 
musicians rarely worked from an exhaustively codified score, associating themselves 
instead with a repertoire of memorized or recycled pieces, and also with improvisation; 
they understood the ability to enrich a preexisting work, allowing the piece’s thematic, 
metric, and harmonic structures to furnish the foundation, upon which they then con- 
structed the activity of variation (see Bent 1983, Wegman 1996). From the end of the 
seventeenth century, however, the score began to become more explicit, and directive 
in response to the emerging concept of the musical work—a through-composed work 
becoming more and more internally consistent and fixed in a written form in order to 
lend itself more easily to musical reproduction—a work that moved independently of 
the composer (Dalhaus 1979). Indeed, because the performance of a work often took 
place in the absence of its composer, it was necessary to be faithful to the latter’s will. The 
ideal of the Werktreue (interpretive fidelity to the letter of the work) coincided with that 
of the Texttreue (respect for the score) (Goehr 1992). Given this historical shift, musi- 
cal composition with a notated text (the art of componere) separated itself further and 
further from improvisation, which, as a result, was reduced gradually to the individual 
musician's ability to demonstrate technical brilliance and imagination, and on the whole 
came to be regarded as a less noble practice than that of performing from the score (see 
Sparti 2007b; Moore 1992).” Let us not forget that improvisation (im-pro-video—liter- 
ally, that which is unforeseen) refers to that which cannot be anticipated, and that the 
unexpected represents the dominant taboo of a ocularcentric culture, which privileges 
artistic activity destined to leave a lasting imprint behind (and sanctioning a place of 
worship for it: the museum), casting correlatively a negative judgment on activity con- 
ducted through improvisation, seen as unplanned and approximate.? 


WHAT DOES IMPROVISATION MEAN? 
SOME CRITERIA 


The task of clarifying the cases in which one may legitimately speak of improvisation 
consists first of all in reflecting upon the conditions that make the practice possible. This 
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does not consist of calling forth mysterious, esoteric processes that take place in the 
unconscious or in the minds of musicians (Sloboda 1988), but, rather, in paying atten- 
tion to the criteria that must be satisfied before one may accurately ascribe to an act the 
concept of improvisation. 

It seems useful to begin with the relationship—differential, but not necessarily oppo- 
sitional—between improvisation and composition, music “in sound” and music fixed in 
written form, or rather, music as the outcome ofa set of pre-established instructions that 
prescribe what is compulsory, forbidden, and optional—hence what counts as correct/ 
appropriate future performances. When speaking about improvisation, one must start 
out with the premise of the existence of the concept of compositional plan (often but not 
necessarily tied to scores). Indeed, between improvisation and composition, there already 
exists a conceptual relationship: our understanding of improvisation depends upon—or 
is a consequence of—a work-specifying plan, if not of textuality; the (notated) musical 
work represents the standard against which (or on the basis of which) improvisation, by 
contrast, measures itself, differentiates itself, and lets itself be admired. At least within this 
cultural binary, improvisation presupposes the concept of music that is premeditated and 
executed from a score. Nonetheless, they are two distinct modes of musical creation.* 

Let us start with the axis of temporality. We may begin to establish the point at which 
a musical act is improvised on the basis of the degree to which the two functions of com- 
position and performance converge in time. According to this criterion, the greater the 
proximity and interdependence (or the smaller the temporal interval), the greater the 
justification for speaking of improvisation. In the extreme case, we have coincidence: 
the act of composition and the act of performance are inseparable, with the creative pro- 
cess and the resulting product occurring contemporaneously. One does not perform a 
pre-composed text (worked out in advance over time, i.e. prior to the time of the per- 
formance); music is instead created “in motion; while it is being brought to comple- 
tion, in the course of its uninterrupted flow. As Steve Lacy has observed, “The difference 
between composition and improvisation is that when you compose you have all the 
time you need to decide what to put in those fifteen seconds of music, whereas when 
you improvise you have only fifteen seconds” (quoted in Bailey 1992). I call this first 
condition (the collapsing of the distinction between composition and performance) 
inseparability. 

In so-called “classical” music—notated music derived from the European tradi- 
tion—the moment of creation and the event of performance are structurally distinct, 
as are also, more often than not, the two figures of the composer and the interpreter. 
The composer first fixes the work, and then in a separate time, which does replicate the 
time of its genesis, performs the work or has it performed. Moreover, the compositional 
process is discontinuous: the framework within which the music is generated does not 
coincide with that in which it is performed. The composer, therefore, dispenses with a 
sense of limitless, indeterminate time in order to perfect his own musical ideas. Iannis 
Xenakis (quoted in Restagno 1988, 41) explicitly emphasized this compositional dimen- 
sion, subtracted from the time-flow: “in composing, all the pencil-work (choosing the 
notes, calculating the durations) takes place, as it where, outside time. Only the mise en 
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oeuvre, the performance, puts all of this within a flux of time. Essentially, all music is 
based upon this principle of construction, which draws its material from a dimension 
outside time, in order to successively project the music into the time-perspective, and 
here our power of control diminishes.” Regarding these differences between composing 
and improvising in the temporal dimension, Paul Bley emphasized the contrast between 
generating surprising new performances and perfecting an enduring and reinstantiable 
entity: “Society accepts and forgives the fact that it takes a ‘serious composer’ a month 
to create three minutes of music. But if you’re an artist who loves creating music, youd 
rather play it all in three minutes and then play something totally different for another 
three minutes. Rather than sitting up in bed with an idea, scratching it down on paper, 
then going through months of writing and orchestrating and copying and rehearsing 
before you or anyone else can hear it” (Bley 1999, 24). 

We now come to irreversibility—a condition that, once again, affects the axis of tem- 
porality. We recall that the composer casts his designs, as it were, at his leisure, so that 
time finds a true reversibility in slow elaboration and creative rethinking. When one 
composes, one is not only writing in a forward, linear direction; one may also turn back, 
rewrite and correct, cross out an unpromising passage, and thus “recover” time (or, to be 
precise, time does not turn back but folds down the pages of a musical sketch in order to 
make one passage of a piece meet the passage that preceded it, thus effectively separating 
the music from the flow of time). As Beethoven's famous sketchbooks reveal, the part that 
is left out often exceeds by far the part that has been selected to remain. Beethoven pro- 
duced a great many sketches, transitory material, and first drafts, and his compositional 
process often alternated with long fallow periods. The act of composition is hence depen- 
dent upon the possibility of creating at leisure over the course of time, of setting down 
and designing a piece over hours, days, months, or years (it presupposes, that is to say, the 
possibility of procrastinating in any given moment of the creative process). In the case of 
composition, therefore, we need to keep an account not only of performance time, but 
also of the time spent waiting for inspiration, incubating ideas, correcting, and rewrit- 
ing. On the other hand, the improviser does not have the luxury of rewriting or crossing 
out; moreover, not only any mistake, but even any possible strategy of recovering from 
such mistakes, immediately becomes textual—that is, part of the music itself. What has 
been sounded cannot be unsounded. One may suddenly slow down a tempo, or pause in 
the thematic development of a solo line, but there is no going back to the beginning and 
starting all over again. There is thus a certain ineluctability to improvisation (which is 
also significant for musicians who play from the score; but the comparison we are mak- 
ing is between composition and improvisation—or, one might say, between two types of 
composition). 

In sum, composition is marked by three characteristics: a long period of time lead- 
ing up to the eventual production of a finished work; the virtually limitless possibility 
of revision before the public exhibition of the finished work; and the fact that the cir- 
cumstances in which the finished work is produced, from conception through revision 
to completion, remain largely hidden from the eyes of the public, evolving, as it were, 
backstage. 
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Now we arrive at the third characteristic of improvised behavior, which we may call 
its situationality and contingency. Improvisation is an act that takes place in an abso- 
lutely specific tempo-spatial singularity (here and now), and—negative condition— 
one that takes place without availing itself of the benefits of a score, which presets 
the location of the notes of a piece (a solo has no designated points of departure in 
the music). In contrast to a composition, which has prescriptive value, improvisation 
renounces the support and coherence provided by a score. As Cornelius Cardew has 
noted, “Written compositions are fired off into the future; even if never performed, the 
writing remains as a point of reference. Improvisation is in the present, its effect may 
live on in the souls of the participants . . . but in its concrete form it is gone forever from 
the moment that it occurred” (Cardew 1971). Improvisation is constitutively performa- 
tive, it lives and dies in the course of a single, unrepeatable performance. An action 
that, while it unfolds, invents its own way of proceeding—music simultaneously per- 
formed and invented—improvisation can be called the performance of a composition 
composed during its own performance (improvisation is in fact called extemporaneous; 
Quintilian’s expression, ex tempore action, meaning an action that is not the fruit of a 
long and judicious deliberative process). The past does not control the emerging shape 
of the future. 

Music today is, of course, above all and everywhere reproduced; recording is a con- 
stituent part of the musical event itself, not merely something that accrues to it. The 
fact is that even improvisation is often recorded, and can be transcribed and, therefore, 
reproduced. Nevertheless, one should not conflate a piece that has been notated and 
then recorded with a recorded improvisation. Unlike a score, a recording is not “per- 
formed” in public. In theory, even the recording (or transcription) of an improvised per- 
formance can be “reproduced,” but the lasting existence of an improvisation does not 
have the same status as that of a written composition, because the latter prescribes some- 
thing that must then be played, while the former is limited to describing its own occur- 
rence on a given occasion. It thus has only a pedagogical value, not an aesthetic one. 
Anyone who claimed to improvise by playing the solos (ably transcribed) of another 
would, therefore, undergo a form of disapproval. 

By virtue of time and writing, then, the composing musician comes to enjoy a syn- 
optic representation of the music that he intends to perform, or to have performed. 
Not so his improvising counterpart. Situationality means not knowing in advance what 
the outcome of an improvisation will be. The melodic trajectory of a solo is not pre- 
determined, and, if analyzing it after the fact reveals a thematic configuration, it was 
not already present in the mind of the musician as an ideal, coiled up, and waiting to 
spring forth into actualization. As Ornette Coleman noted, “Before we start out to play, 
we do not have any idea what the end result will be. Each player is free to contribute 
what he feels in the music at any given moment. We do not begin with a preconceived 
notion as to what kind of effect we will achieve” (liner notes for Change of the Century, 
1960). Without implying that when improvising musicians are acting unintentionally 
(or are not guided by a larger conception of what they are doing), the jazz player discov- 
ers where he wants to go—and how to get there—in the course of his improvisation. 
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Moreover, in improvisation, the performance can at any moment veer off into other, 
different directions, growing in an unexpected manner, leading us where we never 
imagined wed be able to go (this is the characteristic of contingency). In the course of an 
improvisation, therefore, the music emerges in a way that is not always predetermined, 
and its development cannot be calculated in advance, either by the one who listens, or 
by the one who will bring this music to its completion. As Cecil Taylor told Len Lyons 
(1983, 302), who asked him if he heard the sounds he was about to produce in a piano 
solo “in his head”: “If you hear it, why is there any need to play it?” Analogously, after 
having given numerous classical music concerts, Keith Jarrett compared the experience 
to that of playing improvised music, and, wondering what was lacking, concluded: “I 
realized it was that I knew every note that was going to be played already. I could play 
them really well, or not really well, but what difference would that make to my life?” 
(Shipton 2004, 80). The composer conceives of a piece of music as a whole entity in light 
of which he can plan out the refined work, availing himself of the score that, in turn, 
allows, as Beethoven described it, “immer das Ganze vor Augen [zu] haben”: that is, to 
have the work in its entirety constantly before one’s eyes. The improviser, on the other 
hand, is a “myopic” actor in the sense that he foregoes both the anticipatory and the syn- 
optic visions of the composer. It is not by chance that Aristotle's Renaissance translators 
and commentators used terms—all’improviso, sprovedutamente, isproveduto—that were 
derived from the Latin improvisus (im+provideo), not seen in advance. 

It should be noted here that even though improvisation is considered out of place 
in most of modern classical music, certain principles of improvisation are operational 
even within this context (see Benson 2003). In fact, no musical work is an entirely con- 
sistent entity, solely and exhaustively determined by the score. Any realization of a work 
necessarily contains sonic details that cannot be ascribed to the work itself (even if one 
did everything that the work prescribed, there are still performative aspects determined 
by the performer, e.g., filling the gaps left open by the composition, adding a rubato or 
varying the tempo). Moreover, musical works underdetermine their performances: 
the signs particular to a given page of music, selected by the composer, cannot play 
themselves—and, above all, are incapable of dictating the style in which they should 
be played, a circumstance that accounts for the fact that two performances of the same 
work can be so different and, even better, can have such different effects upon us listen- 
ers. Yet it is undeniable that the score has a normative value. It lays the boundaries (or, 
at least, claims to) of the musical work. Its symbols are commands; they exert a binding 
force over anyone who is called to reproduce them, as the Latin-derived Italian term 
esecutore so eloquently reveals. In this way, the differences from performance to per- 
formance will be considered secondary and not essential with regard to the preexisting 
entity that the performer is invited to interpret. The multiple future “executions” of a 
composition remain, fundamentally, a sort of repetition. 

Following Schutz, who said “there is no difference in principle between the perfor- 
mance of a string quartet and the improvisations at a jam session of accomplished jazz 
players” (1971, 177), one may also take note of the following circumstance: even the 
performance of a notated piece seeks mutual accommodation and implies a common 
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and concomitant way of acting, as well as contextual anticipation and coordination 
between the musicians in one accord with a key, dynamic, or tempo (in the perfor- 
mance ofa string quartet, the musicians do not equalize their playing with the external 
time-keeping of a metronome, but, rather, listen to each other mutually in order to dis- 
cover the extent to which they are in accord, harmonizing themselves with one anoth- 
er’s timing). True. But does this count as improvisation? Improvisation should not be 
confused with interpretation. Although performances can be quite different from one 
another, they are still the faithful instantiation of a musical work that remains reiden- 
tifiable throughout multiple renditions. Interpretation does not imply any deliberate 
departing from the score (contingency) nor the genesis of any new musical material 
in the course of a performance (inseparability), nor does it suggest that the musicians 
break apart and recombine a given text in new musical statements, changing struc- 
tural properties such as melody, harmony or time. In classical music performance, 
unlike that of jazz, we do not find a composition “in motion,” since we are dealing with 
music that has been either precomposed or pre-arranged (on this point I differ from 
Cook 2007). 

Summing up, the distinction between composition and improvisation can be traced 
to two distinct forms of creativity: one oriented toward the product (a picture, a sculp- 
ture, a score—a finite product that can be examined and reexamined at leisure), and 
another in which the outcome is undetachable from the particular process of making 
it, hence in which the process is the product, a process that vanishes while taking place 
and that cannot be retrieved. The very word composition refers to the created product, 
while the process of creation appears ancillary. On the other hand, while improvisation 
is a noun, it is the verb, the activity, the process, that is semantically significant. And any 
process is, by definition, “in due course” (a process already accomplished is hardly con- 
ceivable). A painter or a sculptor accumulates objects that persist. But the improvising 
musician, as Cardew noted, remains always in the present. Like the supernova, which 
explodes and dissipates at the moment of its greatest radiance—and not unlike Hannah 
Arendt’s (1958, 226) use of the term Energeia, a phenomenon which exists solely in pure 
actuality—improvisation is an ongoing process that exhausts itself while being pro- 
duced. Moved by a logic opposed to the preservationist instinct—the logic of creation in 
the present moment alone—the jazz player does not play for eternity. He does not even 
play for the next day, but, rather, for the circumstances in which he finds himself tonight, 
with these particular musicians, before this particular audience seated around him 
(Béthune 2003, 112). Time in jazz does not follow the temporality of classical music, in 
which each musical fragment is considered a segment of a progressive and complex time 
pre-established and orchestrated by the composer. Rather than deploying this internal 
necessity, improvisation actualizes itself anew in each moment, and each moment has 
value in and of itself. 

In essence, by virtue of the fact that it does not end in an external product (it has a 
result, but no product, unless it is recorded), improvisation is constantly productive—it 
is music in the making—and it publicly exposes its own practice. On the other hand, 
by virtue of the fact that it makes ample use of time in deciding “what to say,” when 
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composing the very process of composition becomes subsidiary, and what is relevant is 
its outcome: the produced text.° 


THE DEMAND OF ORIGINALITY 


Since improvisation in jazz deals with the sphere of invention, or at any rate with the 
bringing to birth of something new, it requires originality. Each improvisation must 
appear more or less different from the preceding one.° It follows, therefore, that some- 
one else’s solo, as well as one’s own—the solo played yesterday—is not transferable. As 
Eddie Prévost, drummer for the ensemble AMM, has observed: “Now, nothing is more 
dead than yesterday’s improvisation” (Prévost 1995, 60). This problem of the disinclina- 
tion to repeat a solo is not a technical one (regardless of the difficulty of succeeding at 
this sort of reconstruction) but first and foremost an ethical one: Iam unable to resound 
what Coltrane, for instance, played, because I do not see the need for it. If I had to repeat 
the solos of others, or even to improvise in order to simply communicate what I already 
know, I would never have the courage to begin. In the words of Joe Henderson (1991): “I 
can remember going onto the bandstand after being around Detroit for a few years, 
and consciously getting my brain to start phrases on different notes of the bar, with a 
different combination of notes, and a different rhythm. I developed the ability to start 
anywhere in the bar and it lent to a whole new attitude of constant variation. ... What 
I was developing was a sense of not falling into that habit of playing the same things all 
the time.” 

A reverse demonstration of the presence or absence of the required originality in a 
solo is elicited by the approval, or lack thereof, of other musicians. A pointed example 
is the reaction of Charles Mingus to the tendency of a young saxophonist in his band 
toward “playing safe” (the term used to refer to someone who plays in a clichéd style): 
“Play something else, play something else! This is jazz, man. You played that yester- 
day, and the day before” (Berliner 1994, 271). One may evoke the past in a solo, but one 
cannot recapture it literally; those who try—those who reproduce the sounds played 
by others—are called “clones” in the jargon of the jazz community. “I myself couldnt 
copy anybody,’ observed Miles Davis (Mandel 2007, 93). “An approach I could copy, but 
I wouldn't want to copy the whole thing” Indeed, to do so would be to transform oneself 
and one’s own playing into a walking manual of the history of jazz. To draw upon the 
conceptual dichotomy introduced by Nelson Goodman with reference to the classifica- 
tion of the arts: as opposed to an allographic work, which manifests itself in a plurality of 
performances, an improvised performance is an autographic work, a unique unscripted 
event marked by a once-only character—a single performance, unfolding here and now 
as one plays/listens, that cannot be essentially reiterated. 

Of all the risks to which the improvising musician is exposed, the first and foremost 
is that of stagnation. “My greatest fear? Henry Threadgill has noted, “is the fear of not 
being able to go along with change, becoming stylistic and set” (Mandel 1999, 73). In this 
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scenario, one reaches a certain “place” musically and can go no further. “Once you get 
stylistic you stop,’ explains Threadgill further. “There’s no more development” (Enstice 
1992, 293). But exactly what sort of risk are we speaking of? Not that of playing wrong, 
because, in improvisation, one cannot play wrong (one may not know how to impro- 
vise, or one may improvise badly, but there are no mistakes in improvisation—in this 
sense, from the point of view of music played from a score, improvisation appears to be 
a practice devoid of risks). An “error” can only be recognized in relation to something 
predefined and prewritten, so that whoever commits such an error can be made to go 
back and re-do it differently. Although in classical music, error can be a necessary teach- 
ing tool in the musician's quest to arrive at the correct execution of a piece, in the case of 
improvisation (indeed, in the case of “secondary improvisation,” in which the improvi- 
sation takes off from a pre-composed piece, for instance, a jazz standard like “Jitterbug 
Waltz”), between the violation of a musical text fixed in written form and the beginning 
ofa different solution than the one preseen and predefined (toward a change of perspec- 
tive, or a renegotiation of the hereafter), the line becomes easily blurred. Because there 
are no wrong notes in jazz, the moral notion of guilt that might accrue to musical mis- 
steps is suspended. 

Instead, the risk of becoming “stylistic” to use Threadgill’s term, is the risk of failing 
to find originality (cf. Corbett 1995, 222-223). Insofar as it is original, each improvisa- 
tion maintains a value of revelation. This “revelation,” however, concerns itself not with 
anything unearthly, but, rather, with the musician himself and the world in which he 
finds himself. He draws his strength not from fidelity to a musical tradition or a score 
that could confer upon him a certain sacred authority, but from the degree to which he 
is able to throw new light upon what he plays. But, somebody could wonder, if every 
improvisation is an event capable of altering the identity not only of the piece, but also 
of the player, how is it possible that such an event might re-present itself in each new 
performance? Herein resides the peculiarity of improvisation: a “miracle” that, instead 
of repeating itself only rarely, as every miracle ought to do, is repeated—or, better, can be 
repeated—at each performance. It is indicative that Hannah Arendt compared the fac- 
ulty of action to the miracle of the unexpected: human beings “seem to have the talent 
to perform miracles. ... In truth, we have the right to expect miracles. Not because we 
believe in miracles, but because human beings, as long as they are able to act, are able to 
accomplish the improbable and the incalculable, and continually accomplish it, whether 
they know it or not” (Arendt 1995, 27, my translation). 

By virtue of this generative dimension, birth (Gebiirtigkeit), not death, becomes for 
Arendt the crux of the matter. We are mortal beings, after all, but we are also beings who 
have come into the world through birth, an absolute contingency to which we react, or 
respond, by taking the initiative or by giving initiative to something new. Indeed, the 
new constitutes “an ever-present reminder that human beings, though they must die, 
are not born in order to die but in order to begin” (1958, 288). It is not by chance, then, 
that Arendt calls beginning a “second birth” And it is because, having been born into 
a world that preexisted us, we once partook of newness ourselves, we are now able to 
actualize this potential to give life to something new. Through a combination of diverse 
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generative acts, experimental jazz is defined by its power to begin, by its capacity to come 
out into the open and accomplish the entirely unexpected. The aim of improvisation 
does not consist in the production of (finite, complete) works; on the contrary, its aim 
consists precisely in generating beginnings, of producing “utterly unheard sounds, the 
unheard-of sounds,’ as Steve Lacy describes them in an interview with guitarist Derek 
Bailey (Weiss 2006, 70). It consists, in other words, in “carrying the music beyond its 
own limitations,’ as Paul Bley explains further, adding, “nothing is more difficult than 
trying to literally force music beyond its own limitations. I know, because I’ve tried” 
(Bley 1999, 26). The difficulty lies in that, even though improvising means engaging in 
a practice in which, theoretically, anything could happen (things may at any moment 
go differently than planned), in fact the course of a solo often follows a certain pattern, 
resulting in outcomes that are, more often than not, similar. Indeed, something that 
can, and perhaps should, be a beginning often reveals itself to be (only) a continuation 
(Peters 2009, 97). 
Again, Steve Lacy to Derek Bailey: 


I'm attracted to improvisation because of something I value. That is a freshness, a cer- 
tain quality, which can be obtained by improvisation, something you cannot possibly 
get from writing, It has something to do with the “edge.” Always being on the brink 
of the unknown and being prepared for the leap. And when you go on out there, you 
have all your years of preparation and all your sensibilities and your prepared means, 
but it is a leap into the unknown. If through the leap you find something, then it has a 
value which I don't think can be found in any other way. I place a higher value on that 
than on what you can prepare. (Weiss 2006, 51) 


To improvise, thus, means to act at the limit, in that extreme place where our knowl- 
edge is just about sundered from our ignorance. It is a myth that the value and creativity 
of a musician is connected to his knowledge of where he finds himself, musically, in a 
given performance, and is in full control of what he is doing. Rather, he puts himself 
into unfamiliar expressive areas and contexts because the circumstance of not knowing 
precisely what he is doing carries him to the very limits of his creative capacity, where he 
may find that “freshness” Lacy alluded to. 

Regarding the demands of strengthening this capacity to generate the “unheard-of? 
musicians sometimes speak of “emptying the mind” But improvisation does not imply 
the rejection of musical knowledge. Rather, navigating by the light of a given (and highly 
personal) concept, the improvising musician slackens his grip, releasing his cognitive 
control over the musical direction. It isa question of remaining in a state of great sensitiv- 
ity without, however, becoming too attached to specific musical ideas, cognitive styles, 
or pre-determined models. Rather than concentrating upon his own musical ideas, it is 
necessary for the musician, as it were, to displace himself, letting whatever he acquired 
in time produce its effects. It is no accident that, according to Miles Davis, musicians 
are more creative at the end of a concert, when their usual repertoire of licks and sty- 
listic expedients has been exhausted. Improvisation requires not so much intention 
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(originality cannot be deliberately triggered; moreover, if we try too explicitly to attain 
a state of autotelic flux, we obstruct it) as attention, the ability to expose oneself to music 
in such a way as to respond creatively to the musical situation as it unfolds, reacting to 
the changes introduced in the course ofa performance. 


RESPONSIVENESS: THE COLLECTIVE NATURE 
OF IMPROVISATION 


This last observation pushes us to reflect upon the logic that governs the construction of 
an improvised performance and upon the position of the musician vis-a-vis the genesis 
of new musical ideas. I mentioned that the outcome of a solo does not allow itself to be 
seen in advance. Nevertheless, though he may be myopic, the jazz player does not “drive 
blind” Not so much because improvisers must think “in advance” (if not note-for-note, 
then in terms of the structure of his solo), but because he can look backward at what has 
already been played and react to it—reframing it, re-interpreting it, and giving it anew 
shape in the phrases that are to come. Paul Bley has noted, enumerating the “lessons” 
encountered on the bandstand, “One: what was the last phrase that was played, and what 
was the last note of the last phrase that was played, and what should follow that?” (Bley, 
1999, 35). In this respect, the jazz player calls to mind the angel in the famous painting 
by Klee that Walter Benjamin analyzed in Theses on the History of Philosophy: while it is 
pulled toward the future, its eyes are turned back toward the past. The jazz player, there- 
fore, should not be represented as some sort of decision-maker endowed with an inter- 
nal computational mechanism granting him, for every two or three possible choices, 
the power to pick the best one. In reality, the musician cannot enjoy a global perception 
of the dialectic of opportunity and constraint of each performance—not only because 
there is no time, in improvisation, to mobilize the necessary cognitive resources, but 
also because both the opportunities and the constraints are generated by the players 
themselves. For this reason jazz players have an attitude of retrospection: they play upon 
that which has already emerged in the music, discovering the future as they go on, as a 
consequence of what they do. The development of a solo can, therefore, be followed—in 
the literal sense of reconstructing it from the past (a process which can be undertaken 
by either the player or the listener)—but only very rarely can it be anticipated (see Gioia 
1988; Sarath 1996). 

But to what can the improvising musicians direct their attention in this practice of 
looking backward? There are always various contextual clues in an improvised perfor- 
mance, clues that a musician will tacitly recognize, more through hearing them than 
through any sort of conscious selection. As a result, the music that has emerged up to 
a certain moment will affect subsequent decisions about how to proceed, constitut- 
ing a contextual parameter for the music to come (Sawyer 2003). This is not to say that 
the music played earlier will determine exactly what is played later, but, rather, that the 
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former will prepare the hearing of the players or the listeners for further clues to which 
to pay attention. Background variables like rhythm, speed, idiom, and recourse to a par- 
ticular tonal area, when introduced or significantly altered, can turn into thematic mate- 
rial and hence reclaim the attention of the players, offering new possibilities for musical 
exploration/exploitation. These parameters are not inert “things,” but rather affordances 
that enable and invite the musician to act. Each moment of a musical performance, then, 
is a virtual prefiguring of a possible way of going forward—possible, but not obvious or 
foreseeable. So to say that a musical act facilitates or allows the act that follows it is not to 
suggest that this act is the cause of, or that it somehow automatically and inexorably pro- 
vokes, its musical response. This is not so much because whatever has already developed 
musically cannot force me to take it into account, as it is because the response is also 
dependent upon the responding musician’s knowledge of what has gone before and his 
ability to draw inferences from it. Perlocutionary force—the circumstance that music 
expresses, alludes to, proposes, insinuates, directs—is not only a function of the music 
itself, but also of the way in which it is perceived and interpreted by me. In order to 
improvise, it is necessary to listen to what is being proposed by the other musicians, but 
it is equally important to elaborate upon these musical suggestions in a way that is both 
original and distinctive, creating newness and tension, pulling the music in unexpected 
directions, without making this response part of a series of responses that give the effect 
of being played from a preconceived script. Indeed, although exposed to conditions of 
uncertainty, the jazz musician may nonetheless assume responsibility for what emerges 
from his instrument. If we neglect to take this responsibility into account, improvisa- 
tion runs the risk of appearing either totally casual or simply random, something that 
has “fallen out of the sky.” The interplay—the collision—among constraint, control, and 
accident (the ability to blend the emergent with the intended) is, hence, crucial. 

Because jazz is most often played in groups, the above-mentioned interplay can be 
attributed to the autocatalytic process of a collective unity (Monson 1996). A given 
musician (Ego), constrained by the ways the music has developed up to a certain point, 
now produces musical act A, which in turn suggests musical implications A1, A2, and 
so forth, which may be picked up by the other musicians in his group, whom we will 
call Other 1 and Other 2. These other musicians then draw upon one of these possible 
implications, thus determining the course of a new musical emergent (the response to 
these affordances is never completely arbitrary; often, in fact, it represents one of the 
closest continuations of the musical solicitation). It is almost as if these implications, 
when played, gave rise to new imperatives—sonic demands, as it were, that the musi- 
cians have no wish to ignore—triggering a circular process, which can be called collab- 
orative emergence (because it springs forth from the interactions among the members 
of the musical collective). As Ornette Coleman explained to Nat Hentoff (1975, 242), “If 
I don't set a pattern at a given moment, whoever has the dominant ear at that moment 
can take and do a thing that will change the direction” Each successive act enters into a 
dialogue with, and in so doing redefines the meaning of, each of the acts that preceded 
it, at the same time prospectively forming the sense of those acts to come (the act which 
is the second element of a series of previously initiated acts thus becomes, itself, an 
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emergent context, to which the act that follows is now able to refer). Thus, during the 
course of a performance, context is continually being created and recreated according 
to an overarching logic or dynamic—a context that, nonetheless, must presuppose the 
competence of the players, who must maintain a position of constant awareness and 
therefore also a margin of reactivity. In the words of Lester Bowie, “we might always try 
to be creative and adventurous. We let the music lead. A beautiful march might come 
out of the sky. . .. The percussion might move into a sax solo, which becomes a bass-sax 
duet that leads into a particular song that develops into a free improvisation. We just 
don’t know” (Mandel 1999, 39). Loop after loop, the musical flux ebbs and flows, slips 
and slides, unfolding endogenously in directions that none of the individual musicians 
in the collective can entirely foresee or control. Thus, the musical action—liberating 
new potentialities—itself generates further musical potential, offering up its first fruits 
to the attention and the sensibilities of the musicians, who in turn move it forward. 
According to this logic, it is the music itself that creates the opportunity to draw the 
capacity for action out of each musician (indeed, it is as if the music itself were con- 
ducting). In the case of free jazz, in which the melodic, rhythmic, and harmonic struc- 
tures of a pre-composed piece have been dispensed with, the music is entrusted almost 
exclusively to this circular, generative mechanism. Thus, in free jazz, without the neces- 
sary degrees of sensitivity and readiness—without, that is to say, responsiveness—the 
music could not possibly unfold in an original and creative manner. A slight decrease 
in attentiveness or a bit of mental fog would wreak havoc, not with the musicians’ abil- 
ity to play, but with their ability to improvise in a generative way. In this respect, the 
notion that the jazz player ideally ought to stop or take a time out in order to reflect 
upon how he will proceed musically, or in order to conceive new musical ideas, is com- 
pletely misleading. 

The topoi of affordance and collective unity lead us to a fifth criteria that characterizes 
improvisational conduct, which can be termed responsiveness. The act of improvisation 
makes constant reference to (and use of) the improviser’s ability to expose himself to 
music in such a way that he is able to respond both creatively and continuously to what- 
ever happens and to whatever he makes happen. Improvisation is a peculiar emergent 
accomplishment, constructed diachronically and bearing the marks of collaborative 
authorship. This circularity, moreover, is only possible because the musical event itself 
is implicitly richer than the individual musicians who have generated it, containing a 
plethora of virtualities, each with the capacity to open up new musical horizons. We 
humans are marked by limitations in our cognitive ability to anticipate the full range of 
consequences of what we express. And further, if the power of suggestion of a musical 
act were made equal to the human power to recognize in advance the consequences of 
whatever has been played, the possibility of improvising would cease immediately. Our 
creativity, however, exceeds our ability to anticipate the outcome of this same creativ- 
ity. In this sense, improvisation deals mainly with the exploration of the possibilities 
implicit in the music. 

We recall that Arendt linked human agency to the faculty of generating beginnings and 
of performing miracles. A miracle (Wunder) is commonly understood as the occurrence 
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of the infinitely improbable, but for the sake of our argument this understanding can be 
extended to include the miraculous capacity to open these new horizons of possibility. 
For Arendt, the capacity to begin is rooted in the fact of being born—not in any sort of 
innate creativity or gift—and improvisation ultimately consists of putting oneself into the 
state of being born, of seeking to be present at one’s own birth, of orienting oneself toward 
the unending search for beginnings, and of acting differently than expected (Arendt 1958, 
178). We must proceed with caution here, though, because no beginning can be absolute 
or divorced from its context; it is constrained to always be the beginning of something 
for someone—in particular, for those in whom this beginning will evoke a response. The 
fundamental question is, what makes an act a beginning? Stripped to its essence, it is the 
circumstance in which someone starts something, taking it up as a spur to further action. 
The concept of the new, then, is associated not so much with what the actor has in mind, 
as with the entire fabric of interactions into which he inserts his act, thereby arousing a 
constellation of dynamic reactions. Newness, in other words, is not a fixed state; its char- 
acter of beginning depends upon the future—that is, upon the way others respond to it. 
Arendt thereby turns the intractable question of how something can be generated out of 
nothing (which in turn suggests misleading images of the “sovereignty” of the actor) into 
one of how to articulate and intensify the beginnings to which we are exposed; a perspec- 
tive that invests less in individual talent than in the intersections between individuals, as 
well as those between individuals and the events that bring them together. 

If improvisation is about the ability to respond musically to the clues that emerge 
in the course of a performance—to respond, that is to say, to those musicians who are 
responsible for engendering these clues—then it is about responding to the other musi- 
cians in a kind of mutual monitoring and self-monitoring. Each musician generates 
music, and consequently each is a contextual witness to the music generated by all. 
The musicians are not only committed to a peaceful dialogue, however; they are also 
adversaries who challenge each other and challenge themselves, to listen and to take 
note of what they are saying musically. And because not all these clues can be taken as 
invitations to develop themes, one will encounter, on the bandstand, not just sensitivity 
and support or courtesy and mutuality, but also interference, antagonism, the desire for 
acceptance, and the will to supremacy in defining the direction of the music. Ultimately, 
conflict and violence are also integral parts of an improvisation, which may be a col- 
lective accomplishment but is not necessarily a dialogic or inclusive one (Peters 2009, 
53). We find in the musical arrangement what Arendt calls the disjunctive character of 
“plurality,” that charge of deferral and alteration contained in every human interaction. 


THE MYTH OF SPONTANEOUS CREATION 


In my emphasis upon the role of originality in improvisation, I may have unintention- 
ally created a misleading impression, for as the heirs of the modernist aesthetic of the 
new, we tend to celebrate improvisation as a heroic (and solitary) achievement. But as 
Peters has suggested, improvisation is ineluctably tied to fear: fear of the unmarked 
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space, of the unknown and the unforeseen, and fear of nothingness—that is, that noth- 
ing (interesting or original) will take place. It is precisely this fear of the horror vacui that 
the musical score keeps under control. It is not by chance, then, that a significant portion 
of most textbooks for beginning improvisers is devoted to strategies for overcoming that 
fear. Hence, contrary to the prevailing view, it is (the possibility of) failure that marks 
improvisation (Peters 2009, 44). 

Moreover, the quest for the new should not be confused with the idea that improvisa- 
tion means creating entirely from scratch. One of the “pictures” that hold us captive in 
thinking about jazz is that of improvisation as a spontaneous and almost instinctive dis- 
position, as though it did not require interaction, discipline, and certain technologies. 
While the pattern of an improvised solo is not planned out in the mind of the musician 
so much as discovered in the course of performance, every improvisation nonetheless 
refers, at least implicitly, to a set of presuppositions and constraints acquired during the 
learning process that made that musician a competent improviser. The very word solo 
suggests the misleading image of a gesture performed in complete autonomy. If a solo 
appears to be the exteriorization of an inner flash of inspiration, it is only because we 
are influenced and seduced by the religious picture of an absolute beginning (creatio ex 
nihilo). In fact, a solo is never an isolated event; it recalls (and may draw upon) previ- 
ous solos as a vehicle or point of departure and is necessarily “reflexive”: the responses 
generated by its very unfolding are taken into account, so that the musical context of 
an improvisation is always the collective unity made up of the actors connected to each 
other in creating (and reacting to) the music, both musicians and audience. As Mingus 
once told Timothy Leary, “You can't improvise on nothing, man, you’ve gotta impro- 
vise on something” (Santoro 2000, 271). Or to put it another way, you can improvise on 
anything, but you can’t improvise on nothing. A revealing analogy, from this point of 
view, is that of the freestyle skier, who avoids skiing on a pre-set track, instead making 
up a route as he goes along. This creative achievement nonetheless presupposes the exis- 
tence of certain givens and technologies: snow, a slope, technical mastery, and the skis 
themselves. 

If we approach improvisation from the less-spectacular, rarely acknowledged angle 
of the learning process, we discover keys to the formation of the jazz habitus (Thomas 
Aquinas’s term for those practical, embodied abilities that increase with use), such as 
the slow, exhausting process of acquiring bodily postures or hand positions on a given 
instrument. The very form of the instrument suggests the gestures needed to play it, and 
it requires an investment of certain parts of the body (the arm-mouth-neck complex in 
the case of the reed player, for example), representing an instance of what Foucault called 
power-knowledge. Of course, in experimental jazz, players try to free themselves from 
the techniques and routines that have accustomed the body to performing certain ges- 
tures and sounds (think, for instance, of Thelonious Monk’s unorthodox postures at the 
piano). And it is also true that, once a certain stage has been reached, technique works 
against itself and tends to implode (indeed, advanced players tend, while improvising, 
to limit the foreseeable use of the resources they acquired during their apprenticeships). 
But this implies not so much an emancipation from discipline as such as, rather, a re- 
disciplining of oneself, the deconstruction of a certain way of playing. Should we strip 
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the improvising musicians of the trappings of the performance context, the idioms they 
have learned, and their complicity with their instruments, we would deprive them of an 
invisible and certainly subvertable—yet indispensable—habitus. 

Thus, if the first step in the jazz musician's learning process is the ability to exploit the 
already known, spontaneity (to put it somewhat paradoxically) is the outcome of a long 
relational apprenticeship that inscribes a specific know-how upon the body of the musi- 
cian. This learning process is by no means a passive one, in which I merely adopt (and 
adapt to) a given idiom. In learning, one is engaged in a reflective practice, actively figur- 
ing out where to place oneself within the community of improvisers—a vast imaginary 
community that includes those musicians whose sounds affect me and demand to be 
taken into consideration if] am to have a musical starting point. If each musician selects, 
as models, his musical predecessors (and hence also, indirectly, his musical antago- 
nists), those predecessors will be not so much causal antecedents as chosen (or, perhaps, 
invented) sources. This selective apprenticeship on the part of the jazz musician shows 
how hazy the boundary between musical production and musical consumption can be, 
for in order to produce (new) music, he must “consume” the musical production of oth- 
ers. Creativity in jazz is not parthenogenetic: it requires a previous fertilization. Given 
this version of the Freudian return of the repressed, we may aptly conclude that in jazz, in 
order to innovate, there is no need to commit a symbolic parricide. One's precursors are 
also one’s contemporaries; heritage is brought up-to-date; the future folds over the past. 


OTHER FIELDS 


As noted at the beginning of this essay, improvisation takes place in many fields, not 
only in music but also, for example, in drama, dance, sports, and everyday conversa- 
tion. Take soccer as an example of a sport in which stretches of improvised behavior 
occur quite frequently: while there are game schemes and rules, the actual behavior of 
the players depends on contingent factors, such as the behavior of the other players and 
the unforeseeable position of the ball. Unlike jazz, however, in soccer improvisation is 
an essentially undesired side effect of these contingencies, for if in fact a player could 
rely upon a plan of action that would ensure a goal, he would tediously follow it (and 
would be unwilling to play each game differently for the sake of aesthetic variety, at the 
risk of not making the goal). 

As for daily conversation, it does indeed take place with a certain degree of improvi- 
sation, yet two of the five criteria mentioned above (inseparability, irreversibility, situ- 
ationality, originality, and responsiveness) are missing. Since nothing in conversation 
corresponds to the act of composing, the notion of inseparability has no meaning in this 
context. Moreover, given the risk of not making oneself completely understood, con- 
versation is generally devoid of originality. On the other hand, experimental jazz musi- 
cians have often been accused of unintelligibility. So, while daily life can certainly unfold 
in unexpected ways, it usually takes place in a familiar environment that ultimately 
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exempts us from the tiring necessity of originality in discovering new ways to cope with 
our surroundings. On the contrary, by intentionally defying the network of reference 
points that characterizes daily life, jazz improvisation embodies and makes the most 
of Arendt’s category of natality (ultimately, the courage to step out into the open). As 
Miles Davis put it to Nat Hentoff: “I always manage to try something I can't do” (liner 
notes for Sketches of Spain, 1960). We can thus draw a distinction between reactive and 
elective forms of improvisation. The first is an induced form of improvisation (we are 
forced to improvise) that coincides with the need to react to the unforeseeable unfolding 
of the events we are exposed to. The latter (elective improvisation) is a form of aesthetic 
experimentation intentionally practiced (it is deliberate, even if it is not the outcome of 
deliberation). In a nutshell, in jazz, improvisation is not a mean directed to an extrinsic 
end (as it is in reactive forms of improvisation) but an end in itself. 


NOTES 


1. Although in jazz the practice of improvisation is especially visible, one must take care 
not to conflate jazz with improvisation, as there are some forms of jazz in which impro- 
visation is entirely absent. This essay does not seek to define jazz, a “minority” art form 
that emerged from the non-white world, at least through its offspring. It is not as much 
a self-contained genre characterized by precise origins (a clear trajectory of accretion, a 
closed set of specific protagonists, and a repertoire of accumulated works) as it is a field—a 
field, moreover, in which sounds, practices, discourses and images are interwoven (for an 
analysis of the jazz field, see Sparti 2007a). There is good reason, moreover, to contend 
that even the term “jazz” has become obsolete as a way to describe the practice of impro- 
visatory music with roots in an African American matrix. It was not for nothing that the 
Association for the Advancement of Creative Musicians (AACM) rarely uses it, preferring 
instead the term “creative music.” See Lewis 2008, 348. 

2. Certainly, a not insignificant number of avant-garde composers, beginning in the 1950s, 
adopted a new attitude toward composition (whether premeditated or determined by 
chance), transforming the role of the musician from that of impeccable interpreter of a 
score—and in turn reconsidered the score as a code to be enacted—to that of a performer, 
a creative accomplice in the work of composition (as, for example, in John Cage’s “Aria” 
This collaboration recast the irrevocable status of the work of art (as well as the unique 
role of the score in the process of musical reproduction), which now assumed an “open” 
form. Although musicians were called upon to improvise, this music was not always of an 
improvisatory nature. 

3. Regarding such observations, it is worth mentioning, if only for their eminence, those who 
have declared themselves “enemies” of improvisation: Adorno, Artaud, Berio, Boulez, 
and Cage. 

4. In drawing this distinction, I intend neither to negate the value of jazz composition, nor 
to forget the “intermediate path” between improvisation and composition—practiced, 
for example, by Mingus (one thinks of The Black Saint and the Sinner Lady), consisting in 
presenting a suite of loosely interconnected pieces, a performance within which impro- 
visation is overlaid atop a compositional structure. We would do well to remember the 
case of Anthony Braxton, who refuses to draw a sharp division between composition 
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and improvisation, as well as Duke Ellington, in whom composing, arranging, simulated 
improvising (i-e., composed passages that seem improvised), and true improvisation lived 
as equals, forming a seamless whole of, if a neologism will be excused, “comprovisation.” 

5. One could argue that an improvisation is a work instantiated in only one performance, but 
to say this inappropriately stretches the work-concept, which essentially implies the idea 
of multiple future renditions. 

6. Formulated thus, originality seems a characteristic shared with other human activities 
that develop over a period of time. In the case of improvisation, however, originality 
also includes the power to surprise, the capacity to push itself beyond the notes already 
sounded. As music endowed with epiphanies and occurrences of the not-entirely- 
expected, jazz is in fact earmarked by the impact of that which Barthes, referring to 
photography, has called the punctum: that dazzling, sharp event that bursts into aware- 
ness and breaks through the framework of our expectations (see Barthes 1981). It is a 
sonic injection (that guizzo of which Calvino speaks in his American lesson dedicated 
to Lightness) that strikes me, tearing me away from passive fruition (see Calvino 1993). 
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CHAPTER 10 


THE SALMON OF WISDOM 


On the Consciousness of Self and Other in Improvised 
Music and in the Language that Sets One Free 


ALEXANDRE PIERREPONT 
(Translated from the French by Anton Vishio) 


IT is written that Finn Mac Cumail, while still an apprentice, carelessly tasted the 
Salmon of Wisdom,' the preparation of which he had been asked to supervise. From 
that moment, the moment he sucked on his thumb and lapped up the cooking juices, the 
moment he burst forth in song, he knew. So tells the Fenian Cycle, an accounting of the 
exploits and escapades of Finn, the last chief of the Fianna of Leinster, those adventurers 
who functioned at the margins of the law in the Ireland of yore. 

Yet what must have taken hold of such a hero, conventionally well versed in the art 
of poetry? For one thing, teinm laida: the illumination brought by song. For another, 
dichetul dichennaib: the act of improvisatory incantation. And for a third, imbas foros- 
nai: the knowledge that enlightens. One might say that giving oneself over to song or to 
the poetry that sets one free forces language itself to speak. Such a person knows that 
one must give in to the voice to understand better, as countless thinkers have made clear. 
According to Novalis, “Speaking for the sake of speaking is the formula of deliverance,” 
while, for Tristan Tzara, “The thought is made in the mouth.” 

Rather than firmly grasping the reins of language, one who fashions oneself a Fianna 
or poet chooses instead to let them slacken, and directs one’s speech in the manner in 
which one directs a dream: uncertainly. An immemorial intelligence, of those who muse 
on infinitely, will have located the thread running through verbalization (the necessity 
of giving a hearing), improvisation (the necessity of allowing action), and knowledge 
(the necessity of fostering revelation), a thread followed over several decades, according 
to George E. Lewis, by the men and women working in an Afrological musical tradi- 
tion who conceive of “improvisation as a knowledge-producing, indeed a knowledge- 


finding activity—a journey of discovery:”? 
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For the present purposes, I will treat this perspective, which cannot be reduced toa sin- 
gle musical genre, under the sign of the “jazzistic field” (le champ jazzistique),* meaning 
the continuum of musics produced by the African American experience. Characterized 
by multiple referentiality in constant revolution, as well as by a double or dialogic 
dynamic, while at the same time combining and transforming both its givens (elements 
that are stable and prepared) and its spontaneities (those that are unstable and not pre- 
meditated), those most often engaged with the greatest compatibility and constantly 
inventing and reinventing collectively, these musics distinguish themselves by a process 
of differentiation at each level of their elaboration—in the sonic signature of each indi- 
vidual on her or his instruments; in the personal narrative that each develops in playing, 
in improvising; in original compositions expected from each one in language systems 
put into practice by others; in a complex geography, not of “styles” but of “form-spaces,” 
physical and/or symbolic places of specific exchange that open the one to the other. This 
incessant production of internal alterities is historically accompanied by an incessant 
search for alliances, opportunities to link with that which is not (in) one. Neither tech- 
nical nor musicological, this chapter will scrutinize the universe of internal represen- 
tations of creative musicians, with particular emphasis on the practical and theoretical 
range of elements deployed over a half century by the members of the Association for the 
Advancement of Creative Musicians (AACM) and their allies and contemporaries. 

But for the moment, let us return to Finn. In letting himself go in song, which airs out 
or erupts forth, he frees himself to capture and then transmit a voice within—or an inte- 
rior speech—marked by its own coherence; the surrealists turned this voice within into 
the source of “message automatique” (automatic writing), “coulée verbale” (verbal flow), 
and “dictée de la pensée” (unmediated dictation of thought). As André Breton wrote, 


The “inner word” that surrealist poetry has chosen to make manifest and that it has 
succeeded, whether we like it or not, in establishing as a recognisable medium of 
exchange among certain people, is absolutely inseparable from “inner music” by 
which it very probably is cradled and conditioned. How could it be otherwise when 
the inner word, as registered by “automatic writing,” is subject at the same acous- 
tical conditions of rhythm, pitch, intensity and timbre as the outer word, although 
to a lesser degree? In that it is the effectual opposite of the expression of controlled 
thought which has kept no organic contact with music and uses it only occasionally 
as a luxury. But above all, being independent of the social and moral obligations that 
limit spoken and written language, inner thinking is free to tune itself to the “inner 
music” which never leaves it. 

I already have protested against the designation “visionary” being lightly applied 
to poets. Great poets have been “auditives,’ not visionaries.° 


In responding via improvisation to the call of that voice, the young man acquired wis- 
dom, which illuminates like the song that declares it, like the powers of verbalization 
or of the orality that it liberates. Edouard Glissant explains that these powers of speech 
“are entirely suitable to the diversity of all things, the broodings, the word turned back 
on itself, the spiral cry, the fissures of the voice.”® Powers: already invoked by Antonin 
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Artaud when he presented surrealism, that great gathering of poet adventurers in the 
disenchanted West, as “a cry of the mind turning back on itself” Powers: among verbal- 
ization, improvisation, and knowledge, so precisely invoked in turn by Toni Morrison in 
Song of Solomon: 


All those shrieks, those rapid tumbling barks, the long sustained yells, the tuba 
sounds, the drumbeat sounds, the low liquid howm howm, the reedy whistles, the 
thin eeeee’s of a cornet, the unh unh unh bass chords. It was all language. An exten- 
sion of the click people made in their cheeks back home when they wanted a dog to 
follow them. No, it was not language; it was what there was before language. Before 
things were written down. Language in the time when men and animals did talk to 
one another, when a man could sit down with an ape and the two converse; when a 
tiger and a man could share the same tree, and each understood the other; when men 
ran with wolves, not from or after them.® 


Seeing or hearing in the universe, a susurrant system of correspondences, of perceived 
accords; the making of language into the speaking double—not mirror—of that uni- 
verse, as if objects moving through us, speaking through us, arrive at the fullness of their 
being: what Morrison describes here joins up with the Kabbalah of the poets since the 
dawn of time. As Serge Pey wrote in a letter to Octavio Paz, “The modern poet does 
not address the world, but rather the Word on which the world rests.’? Because if we 
are accustomed to take language, domesticated language, for one of the privileged vehi- 
cles of the human experience, our communication instrument par excellence, we are at 
least as much the arena staged by a language not our own, which, through the forays 
hurled by its feverish harmonies of sound and sense, crosses and links beings and things. 
The human and the world meet up in poetry, and, in order for the tale to be told, their 
encounter requires that one make a poetic use of language, that words be shaped in the 
manner that rocks are formed, or the way the eyes acquire color, according to the same 
gestations, the same ecstasies. 

It is again a writer, an adventurer in language, now from the Kiowa, who attests: “A 
word has power in and of itself. It comes from nothing into sound and meaning; it 
gives origin to all things. By means of words can a man deal with the world on equal 
terms. And the word is sacred”? From nothing—or from a song, that relentless song 
that entwines sound and sense, since it has always been in the nature of poetry, accord- 
ing to Breton, to realize “the perfect synthesis of sound and idea, for the benefit of the 
imagination?! 

While the domesticated language is condemned to treat its messages with due dil- 
igence, to attribute to choice an obedient meaning, a literal or metaphorical reading; 
while it cannot extricate itself from a relationship of identity or identification more or 
less troubled with that which it wants to name and which along with its context and 
its destination always escapes it, poetic language, the language that sets one free, lack- 
ing a clear destination, maintains with its context the most distant and most restorative 
relationships, juggles that which is already created with that which it creates, distrib- 
utes and redistributes maps of meaning, alters, installs the reign of generalized multiple 
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reference. One who makes oneself a poet, who makes use of the illumination and the 
improvisation of song, speaks in the name of language, creates a body by means of lan- 
guage which exists within as a foreign object. Such a person speaks as one divines by 
casting seashells: to see (to hear) and to know. One speaks, and leaves in recognition. 

It is surely not impossible that Afrological improvisers in the jazzistic field and its 
satellites, in the Afrological musical perspective developed by Lewis, plough some of 
the access roads of the highest poetry, if one deigns to consider the activity of improvisa- 
tion as a poetic one manifesting conscious practices resembling those of existence itself, 
practices that are never only collected in the pendant of the poem, the condensation 
or talismanic fixation of a crossing of the real, in and by language. Humans have heard 
voices from the dawn of time, and one could cite as a precondition for the poetic act as 
for the improvisatory the necessity, surely not of falling silent, but rather of silencing 
in oneself that which is not language, that which is not music, in order to open one- 
self more profoundly to the hearing of that one word on which hinges the world, this 
flood of words, this flux of reality. Breton thus restricts poets to being “modest recording 
machines,” “deaf receptacles of so many echoes,’ and insists on the “auditory-verbal” 
as opposed to “visual-verbal” character of the automatic message, which is understood 
in the first place as enjoined in this “Introduction to the Discourse on the Paucity of 
Reality”: “Let there be silence so that I might tread where no man has ever trodden, 
silence!—After you, my fair language.” 

In the same way one hears it often said that music is in some measure dictated, pos- 
sibly by an interior voice, to its improvisers. Didn't the bluesmen of the Delta claim to 
have “collected floating verses” from the atmosphere before composing their bouquet 
of words? And from camp meetings to the Second Great Awakening, such “wander- 
ing verses” fall regularly on the head of the astonished choristers of the first spirituals. 
If certain passages of the Bible nevertheless have in particular been objects of atten- 
tion on the part of African Americans, such as the story of Pentecost in the Acts of 
the Apostles, when the Holy Spirit informed of its presence through a gusting wind, 
tongues of flame like crocheted shawls on the shoulder, and through the broadband 
of its uncontrollable speech: isn’t the gift of tongues, of speaking in tongues, not only 
dedication to the glory of God or to the fashioning of oneself as its interpreter, but also 
what sustains—as required by illumination—the idea of this flood of words as a flux of 
reality? 

Imagining the human as the canal through which such a flood is led, such a flux is a 
matter in general circulation among improvisers, through practices where the general 
tendency is not to be satisfied with a single critical meaning but rather to awaken to 
other perceptions and representations, which are being played in oneself and around 
oneself, together, allowing them to be guided by different aspects of one’s personality, of 
one’s psyche or environment, without definitively abdicating all clarity of conscience. To 
give oneself to improvisation that sets one free, the musician must mobilize the totality 
of his or her being, consciousness as well as unconsciousness—a “double consciousness” 
that permits one to come to terms with the active and the passive concurrently, to aban- 
don to oneself and to others without ever renouncing anyone or anything. Explanations 
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given by systems of thought or belief of individuals on the exact nature of this flood or 
this flux notwithstanding, its communally felt necessity poses the question of the status 
of identity and alterity in the act of improvisation. 

Behind their indispensable, undeniable technical facility, most improvisers are 
inclined to admit that they are not the only masters of the situation, that rather they are 
sensors of a much greater reality. As Paz said of the poet, he “is not the ‘author’ in the tra- 
ditional sense of the word; he is a moment of convergence of the different voices which 
flow into a text.”* One must first learn to discern that which passes through oneself, this 
flow, this flux, to recognize the self’s other. Music can do as much, because one is not all. 
Otherwise said, improvisers emit as much as they transmit the sounds they receive; they 
make heard that which is given to them to hear. As pianist Amina Claudine Myers put it, 
“T like the idea that I’m only a vehicle through which the creative forces speak. ... Stay 
open. The spirits, my ancestors, my and your spiritual guides are there, always, but you 
have to know how to find them in the music.”!* Bassist Malachi Favors Maghostut has 
voiced a similar sentiment: “To truly appreciate music, you have listen to the spirit of the 
music, because the music speaks. Because it says something. And it will say something 
to you, if you just listen” > Many other contemporary improvisers, among them Leroy 
Jenkins, Lester Bowie, Muhal Richard Abrams, Steve Coleman, Hamid Drake, Charles 
Lloyd, David S. Ware, and Henry Threadgill, have also described their art in these terms 
of divination.’ 

We can interpret this shared responsibility as an idealized plurality of the forces in 
attendance, like voices from the unconscious, or even from a “collective unconscious” 
in which one recovers the memories of an ageless past, like the manifestation of other 
forms of intelligence—the ancestors connected to the Holy Spirit or the fluctuating 
beings of vibratory phenomena. Some here locate the vital force that links all beings, 
the ramified spirit of the world in its highest creative principle, that of seeking for itself 
a path. The union with this force could become the goal of a socio-musical quest: A 
Love Supreme, according to John Coltrane; Spiritual Unity, according to Albert Ayler; 
Complete Communion, according to Don Cherry. Anthony Braxton goes so far as to call 
music “a highway, an immense highway, towards Cosmic Forces.””” 

Whatever the origin attributed to these voices (the unconscious, ancestors or spirits, 
the community, or the cosmos), it is characteristic of improvised music that it connects 
people, to others and to that which is divulged within them. All the work of the impro- 
viser consists of knowing how to welcome these voices, to grab hold of them at the junc- 
tion of the past, present, and future. This practice, on the one hand, is always a matter 
of building an alliance with an other that is not entirely estranged from the self. On the 
other hand, to assert that the free and categorical expression of one’s self/self’s other 
and the inclusion of this self in a much vaster plan is not a contradiction; in fact, each is 
the condition for the other. To reconcile them, improvising musicians frequently make 
allusions to two corollary realities: that of a reservoir in the middle of which all sounds 
are permanently mixed up; and that of a flux through which all sounds pour out with 
neither end nor beginning. 
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Coltrane was perhaps among the first to talk overtly of “a big reservoir that we all 
dip out of”;'* but this notion has known innumerable translations, from a multidimen- 
sional sphere encompassing all possible and imaginable sounds, the living center of 
reality in its creative manifestations (musical, artistic, human, natural, universal), to the 
sacred matrix of creativity, that of Oshun or of the primordial Om. And the list could 
be extended further, on the African side, on the European side, on all sides: the imago 
mundi, the Supreme Point of the Zohar and the Kabbalah, generating and containing 
the universe, the philosophical egg, the hieroglyphic monad—in all of these examples, 
the figure of a greater and more complete reality serves also to allow freedom of action 
and of imagination. 

As for this reservoir from which one draws, no matter what emerges, this sonorous 
flow of reality links up that which is and that which is different, that which is manifest 
and that which is latent, looping together the other in the self and the self in the other 
(from the individual in the cosmos passing through the human race and the world). 
Jules Monnerot, a sociologist born in Martinique and a friend of the surrealists, wrote 
of this reservoir in poetry, which was “born (in that falsely historical manner of speak- 
ing, merely metaphorical) not from those who intended to be poets, but from those who 
attained poetry in aiming for existence, invaded by a flux which allowed them to see and 
touch in others that which those others themselves are seeing and touching.”” 

From an Afrological perspective, nothing is further from the socio-musical practices 
linked to improvisation than the anthropocentric theory or the so-called central, irre- 
ducible, and indivisible character of human consciousness. Thus Lewis expresses sur- 
prise at this “[innate] need of people to feel that they have control over some aspect of 
their lives. I think that it’s important to realize that were in a kind of an interdependent 
universe here, and I’m not sure how much control that we have over our lives. I’m sure 
that control is not total. That’s pretty obvious. We seem to be faced with forces moving 
around us all.””° These forces or energies circulating around us are the ones the surreal- 
ists strived to capture with automatic writing,” spiced up by a “mental electricity; and 
that writers like James Joyce or Virginia Woolf attempted to channel into the shape of a 
current (electric?) of consciousness. 

More recently, Yves Citton has revived the premonition of such a circulation of energy, 
as with the intimate conviction of Richard Wright: “[W]ithout a continuous current 
of shared thought and feeling circulating through the social system, like blood cours- 
ing through the body, there could be no living worthy of being called human.””? From 
this statement, Citton issues the following forecast, essential for our purposes: “From 
the discovery of electrical phenomena and of Mesmerian magnetism in the Age of 
Enlightenment, to the diffusion of the great newspapers and of the telegraph in the era 
of [Gabriel] Tarde, and up to the networks, Hertzian and internet, which make up the 
background of Maurizio Lazzerato’s reflections, one witnesses the progressive emer- 
gence of an imaginary which represents modern societies as a collective mental universe 
informed by the circulation of magnetic currents and resonating waves.” 

Several musicians in the jazzistic field have insisted on reminding us that music could 
be understood as the science of vibrations and vibratory phenomena, with Braxton even 
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pursuing “vibrational alignments.” Everything that exists in the material or immaterial 
spheres vibrates at a certain frequency. In playing, in improvising, musicians have the 
possibility and the power to place themselves on the frequency (wavelength) of all that 
is, to let themselves be carried by this flux of reality and participate in the harmoniz- 
ing or dissonating of beings and things. Creative music is thus the macrocosmic rever- 
beration of sound, the sonic translation of the chaotic, cosmic coexistence of all—“the 
simultaneous and harmonious vibration of all the phenomena of creation,’ according to 
the Sonic Healing Ministries of Chicago.*4 Musicians may provide relief, calm, health, 
pleasure, beauty, or knowledge only to the degree that they offer, in themselves, this 
vibration that spears and harpoons the world. Or the opposite. For example, Avreeayl 
Ra claims that 


there is a frequency to which we hold, and where there is nothing more than the 
vehicle for what happens ... especially with this kind of music. One thing I often 
insist on is that no music, composed or not, will stand if you are not all there yourself 
before going on stage. Because the energy expended to continuously face the score 
can keep you away from the frequency on which creativity is at its highest level. And 
so, contrary to common sense, you must find the music itself, in your heart. The 
whole universe is here, within.”° 


Matana Roberts and Kalaparush Maurice McIntyre take up the same theme. For 
Roberts, “There is no contradiction between the intimate appearance and the univer- 
sal aspect. In fact, I believe in a holistic approach. Everything is connected, really:’”° As 
Kalaparush put it, “Everything comes from you, and from the depths of the universe.””” 
A circuit of the self, as far as the deepest reaches of the universe, poles of a circulation 
of forces and energies—a navigation that transcends form. Once more, according to 
the improvisers, affirmation of a “me” and participation in a “self” go together, as Lewis 
notes: “The best way to look inside is often to look around you and explore your envi- 
ronment. I have to be an environmentalist . .. and so I made this task of interpreting the 
world around me, trying to be minimally invasive. I want to harmonize with the world 
as I find it in music.”8 

The idea of a circulation of forces and energies and all that it implies, interconnecting 
man and the universe as two rooms of the same haunted house, distances itself from a 
modernity which posed the rupture with nature as a prior condition for the link with 
the (human) other, with the social contract and with historical progress. Modernity has 
classified and mocked any idea of “magical participation” or “pantheistic fusion,” any 
communication or communion between the interior and exterior worlds, which ema- 
nate from a level of thought termed “pre-logical” by Lévy-Bruhl or “savage” by Lévi- 
Strauss. That is why free or collective improvisation could be considered by certain of 
its practitioners as the ultimate stage of collaboration among people, in a strict sense of 
among, the link with that other-over-there trumping all others. 

If this “fully human” dimension is accepted by the body of creative musicians, there 
are others who refuse to confine music’s powers to humankind alone, claiming instead 
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for music the status of an art of conversation among all that exists. Charmingly, in his 
writings over the years, Braxton has cited what amounts to a census of his partners: chil- 
dren, women, men, musicians, ventriloquists, scientists, doctors, geologists, herbalists, 
and all the kingdoms of nature.”? And in the verbal puzzle of his composition OQA, 
Muhal Richard Abrams compares the structure of a melody in time with the organiza- 
tion of a geometric figure in space, suggesting the consilience of these universal laws 
with metabolisms, living cells, oxygen molecules, atoms, celestial movements, and the 
zodiac.°*° 

One must understand that, in the relationship with the other that improvisers have 
reinvented, alterity can take the form of a material, quality, property, or object; a human 
or other living being; or an ancestor, spirit, divinity, or cosmic force. The other is all that 
permits the making of the world, as Robert Jaulin liked to repeat: 


The future, the stars, deaths, rain, earth, the visible or perceptible in its immediate 
functions make therefore a body with humanity; and vice-versa. Together, they are 
the universe. By the game of divination man finds himself thus gifted with a universe 
in which he is one of the “divinities,” if the invention of life is of divine order.*! 


Creative musicians in playing, in improvising, do not dream of ordering this apparent 
chaos of the world, but of revealing its “secret” order. As subjective as this transitivity 
might be, they play others, in themselves and around them; they play the world and the 
universe. All of being is their instrument. Henry Threadgill: 


Before the concert in the amphitheatre [outdoors], during the sound check, I under- 
stood that the wind was at home here, that we would have to play with it, make it a 
partner, the sixth member of the group—and not an adversary of the music. ... This 
night, the wind sat in with us on the stage and when it made itself known, we made a 
place for it in the orchestra.” 


It is thus not a matter of reproducing or transposing “nature,” but acting in concert with 
it, to become in one and the same motion a creative and an altering power. Pursuing 
the parallels drawn by Paz, if for the utopian Charles Fourier, “the system of the uni- 
verse (analogy) is the key to the system of society,” and if for the poet Charles Baudelaire, 
“the system of the universe is the model for poetic creation,’* for a number of creative 
musicians, the system of the universe is the key to socio-musical formation and creation. 
The sonorous flux of reality in which they insert themselves allies itself to the system of 
correspondences or the tissue of analogies linking all that is in a continuum of multiple 
meanings. Raising this voice or this interior conversation to an audible level is to trans- 
port beyond oneself, toward a self’s other to which the double consciousness imposed on 
African Americans has long given rise, an other for the self that is not experienced as a 
fissure but as the natural state of the human condition, unique and double. 

To improvise is to fluctuate, to pass from one state to another, from one form to 
another, and occasionally to make passage from one into another. It is to be acted upon 
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by the stream of a speech simultaneously personal and impersonal, foundational. Far 
from the received idea according to which improvisation is concerned only with “self- 
expression,’ in the sense in which one expresses with a certain uniqueness that which 
one is, what one feels, what one thinks, in so far as one is certain of it or assured (one 
dreams of the distinction long ago implemented by Tzara between poetry as means of 
expression and poetry as activity of the spirit), the activity of improvisation, like poetic 
activity, allows the discovery and practice of one’s own strangeness, one’s own plural- 
ity, in a becoming-many of the subject coming to replace the becoming-subject of the 
multitude conceptualized by Michael Hardt and Antonio Negri. One doesn't identify 
any longer with oneself, master of the word, one attempts the double identification with 
one’s self and self’s other. For Abrams, in whose work and thought the number three has 
the weight ofa structural principle, this double or triple consciousness is nothing but the 
image of a necessary multiple consciousness, the way into the infinitude of possibilities, 
situated among the conscious me, the hidden me, and an included third (that which, in 
the end, decides). 

It is not only that the improvisatory activity of musicians of the jazzistic field redefines 
the connections between interiority and exteriority, but also the combinatorial dynamic 
of this field invents permanent connections, where nothing enters in contradiction. 
Artaud writes of poetic activity in these terms: “This helps us to understand that poetry 
is anarchic insofar as it calls into question all relationships between objects and all 
relationships between forms and their meanings.”*4 Rather, improvised music and the 
language which sets one free are indefinitely associative, having as great a need of ana- 
lytical as of analogical thought. They search for the unity among the plurality of beings 
and subjects, not one found above or beyond them; they render them in their powerful 
alterity, rediscovering without end their networks of relations, in the lived presence of 
things—a unity in all the senses of the union of contraries, in that union in which differ- 
ences are not resolved but made resonant, harmonized, in that union of the progression 
of chords. Addressing such a union, Anthony Davis comments: 


If I take this bet and ifI let music make itself, if] let my ideas spin out, then nine times 
out of ten, one thing leading to another, one idea modifying another, everything links 
up. ... But making this jump into the unknown, admitting that the music comes 
to you sometimes without premeditation, admitting that one can be proud of some- 
thing which surpasses reasoned reason, something that is beyond one’s apparent 
technical capacity and the control exercised by reason, here is the true discriminating 
factor. And this is why I think that every composer must equally be an improviser. 
Improvisation is that which gives the musician the courage to make this leap. 


Creative musicians thus spend their time undoing associations between sounds and 
ideas that are stuck in a unique literal-mindedness, possibly that of “the present order's 
uninterrupted discourse about itself;*° with the goal of subsequently recapturing them 
in whole or part and reconnecting them with other orders, already socio-musical. With 
Stuart Hall, it is possible to see or to hear in the undertaking of improvisation, in the 
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undertaking of poetry, “[the] active work of constructing new meanings and ‘defini- 
tions of the situation? ”°” Among the properties of musics in the jazzistic field, isn’t there 
precisely this dialogic treatment of so-called oppositions and contradictions rendered 
complementary? 

On the other hand, the combinatorial dynamic of these musics does not postulate any 
definitive organization of sounds: all organization is only as valuable as played, and as 
timely or provisional (if not ephemeral: it can be made use of again, when timely once 
more), and has value only as a reserved solution, in a certain space-time, to be retained 
as a supplemental possibility. None of the solutions takes its interest from its conformity 
or non-conformity to a model, but from how it corresponds to a given situation, to the 
beings, spirits, and energies in presence, in the appropriate yet variable manner, estab- 
lishing the equivalent of what Hardt and Negri have called “a regime of the production 
of identity and difference, or really of homogenization and heterogenization.”** 

This metamorphic principle demands the interpretation of collective improvisa- 
tion as an act of invention of “immediate” social structures, made to order, which are 
as much the translation of relationships among individuals and with the world as they 
are the reflection of preexisting structures. Out of all the rules of the game, out of all the 
language systems to which creative musicians have recourse, the combinatory dynamic 
of the jazzistic field creates strategies that are interactive among others. The dynamic is a 
multiplier of terms and of relations, allowing individuals to circulate “in and out,’ so that 
they might unify their contraries of becoming-subject and becoming-multiple, or inter- 
act with partners who design their elective affinities while conserving a global vision 
of their interactions; while developing an acuity for contexts and structures, in order 
to permit them to abandon themselves to themselves, to a stream of consciousness, to 
the light of the world, while at the same time according the most rapt attention to what 
their colleagues are playing, without ever abandoning them definitively, without ever 
following them definitively, but inventing with them the form of an ensemble, in plac- 
ing themselves in a state of unconsciousness and hyperconsciousness at the same time: a 
state, that is, of double consciousness. 

For improvisation is also the liberty of movement, the liberty of living in the flux of 
reality, in the enchanted realm of the possible. Rather than committing to a unique form 
or a generalized formlessness, rather than having to choose between conservation and 
innovation, the transformative dynamic of the jazzistic field, in consort with its combi- 
natory energetics, mingles and envelops the sonorous real by practicing upon the world 
(this one and some others), admitting a priori the changing and composite nature of its 
identities, institutions, and structures. Anyone who has already participated in a concert 
of creative music knows that improvisation serves also and above all as a conduit for 
moving from one form to another, which Braxton likens to a “navigation which crosses 
forms,” Lewis to a “voyage of exploration,’ and which Lawrence D. “Butch” Morris attrib- 
uted to the very possibility of improvisation: “An improviser can play with a single idea 
and make it take all possible forms within an hour, making it go through six, seven ... 
ten different structures.”*’ Taking up this idea of navigation, John Corbett writes: “[Sun 
Ra’s] music was explicitly about navigation, about the formal construction of vehicles 
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for travel in self-created space. Ra called for listeners to do the impossible, to make man- 
ifest a fantastic journey, a highly politicized, poetical trip into unknown worlds.”*° 

To “easily slip into another world,’ as Threadgill once put it, or to let one be traversed 
by other voices, other presences, to relocate in the universe, oriented toward both an 
immemorial past (African or other) and the cosmos, is to ebb and flow like the forms 
that one assumes, just as the Salmon of Wisdom steers its course through the wake of 
currents and crosscurrents, of apprehensions and illuminations. In the end, the naviga- 
tion of fantasy improvisation and poetry may be the only way of being one’s self, self’s 
other. 
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CHAPTER 11 


SUSAN LEIGH FOSTER 


Ona good day, my yoga practice convenes a conversation between something I'll call my 
selfand something I'll call my body. I listen very quietly, although All Things Considered 
is sometimes playing in the background, and my body makes a suggestion. What do 
I mean by this? Well, the body makes lots of different kinds of suggestions. Sometimes 
it tenses in a pattern similar to that of a particular pose, as if proposing that we do that 
pose. Other times, it directs my attention to some place of stiffness or imbalance, asking 
that we do something about that. From pose to pose or move to move, it offers a running 
commentary. Even dwelling within one pose, parts of the body soften, extend, cramp, or 
lengthen in dialogue with the action, and I respond by changing the focus of my atten- 
tion, altering something about the pose, or selecting the next pose. Sometimes eagerly, 
sometimes reluctantly, my body and I pursue our conversation for about an hour. 

I learned to practice yoga this way from a wonderfully wise teacher, Donald Moyer.’ 
In his teaching, Moyer sets up class as a site of inquiry and investigation. He approaches 
each asana as if it were a set of hypothetical relationships: For example, “What happens 
in tree pose if you lengthen the lesser trochanter or widen the upper sternum?” Instead 
of reciting a list of requirements that need to be accomplished or activated in order to 
do the pose properly, he proposes questions, asking students to focus on a particular 
part of the body and to assess for themselves how it changes the pose when they engage 
with it in a particular way. Each student’s body is different, with a different history and 
anatomy, so instructions have to be modified individually. Moyer also avoids phrasing 
instructions in the negative; he seldom tells a student what not to do. Instead, his ques- 
tions and propositions help us to establish a relationality among awareness, will, and 
physicality. 

Following from Moyer’s approach to yoga practice, there is no one correct set of 
instructions for how to doa pose, nor is there one single way to do a pose. Instead, since 
bodies are each so different, all students engage in a process of listening so as to adapt 
propositions about the poses to their individual situations. In an interview that I con- 
ducted with Moyer in 2007, he observed that specific metaphors that he might use to 
encourage the body to lengthen or expand are often effective for only a few weeks.” After 
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that time, he says, the body has assimilated those images into its habitual responsiveness 
and needs a new image in order to mobilize and explore the pose in new ways. In other 
words, the conversation needs novelty in order to remain vital and engaged. 

The conversation that I have with my body takes place in the intersection between 
varieties of experience—the nonverbal medium of my kinesthetic awareness of the 
body, my reservoir of images about the poses compiled from years of practice, and 
my analytic appraisal of how the body is moving. What I am calling my body’s sugges- 
tions and responses are changes in muscular tension, joint position, lungs, and internal 
organs that I perceive thanks to gazillions of sensors located throughout the body that 
register these changes. I want to call these changes thoughts, since, as Irene Dowd has 
observed, they are produced by neural activity and they leave a trace of sensation. These 
“thoughts,” along with my memories of images and my assessment of howI am embody- 
ing the pose, all talk to each other. These three kinds of thoughts improvise together, and 
my body moves along with them. 

No one type of thought predominates; no one type leads, with the others following or 
responding. Instead, it’s more like a coffee klatsch among friends who know each other 
really well. Sometimes, two forms of thought talk at once, or they interrupt each other, 
or there are periods of silence. As with friends who are gossiping together, some opin- 
ions are reinforced and some new insights break through. My body might suggest a pose 
that’s way out of the normal sequence, and it ends up assisting with another pose. Or it 
might assert a tiny adjustment within a pose that I can carry into other poses. While ina 
pose, I might think, “Can my back feel longer?” and my body might or might not find a 
response. 

The directive “longer” is part of a system of priorities that I have learned from years 
of study with Moyer. The analytic capacity that reflects on how my practice is going is 
informed by certain values that I have gradually acquired, and established as those that 
seem not to produce pain, but instead to create a sense of well-being, balance, and con- 
tinual expansion of possibilities. In establishing these values, I have had to unlearn many 
other priorities that I had acquired from different forms of dancing, such as making the 
pose look perfect. It took many years for me to realize that a pose being performed well 
could look very different on different bodies. 

If someone was watching this practice, I imagine they would see a very slowly chang- 
ing body: me, gazing off into space for thirty seconds or so, followed by movement into a 
pose, followed by very subtle shifts in weight and changes in lengths of parts of the body, 
on a good day, in relation to a pattern of breathing, followed by a return to standing 
or sitting with a slightly vacant expression on my face. The exterior calm and relatively 
static appearance of the body would fail to indicate, except to the most careful observer, 
the degree of animated conversation taking place. 

What if I were to enlarge all the actions, making the impulses and responses more vis- 
ible? The “dance” would unfold as a set of variations and riffs on familiar themes (poses). 
Tracking these variations and assessing their efficacy, I might occasionally pause to 
resist the tendency to reiterate an unproductive habitualized variation, and then push 
to expand and test what new variations might yield in terms of bodily states. This dance 
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would not likely succeed as a group endeavor, since so much attention focuses on the 
body’s interior relationships rather than its connection to its surroundings. It would 
instead look like the body conversing within itself. 

In what ways are my yoga sessions improvisations, and what can they tell us about 
improvisation as a practice? Elsewhere, I have argued for envisioning improvisation as 
an interaction between the known and the unknown, as a continual blending together 
of familiar and unanticipated materials and/or actions, as a back and forth between pre- 
determined and spontaneously discovered events.* Improvising dancers, for example, 
select from a repertoire of established ways of moving in order to create the new. Some 
of these ways of moving have been repeated for so many years that they form part of the 
dancer's characteristic style, and others may result from sequences of movements estab- 
lished and rehearsed in advance that form the common or shared material upon which 
discovery is based. Some forms of improvisation, such as Contact Improvisation, train 
dancers to move in certain ways that become not so much a shared repertoire of moves, 
but instead a shared aesthetics or set of principles for generating movement. However 
much the quest for the new is featured in improvisation, the familiar, established and 
known ways of moving also contribute in determining whatever is discovered. 

In my yoga sessions, I spontaneously select from a repertoire of possible poses, each 
of which can be performed with attention to myriad different details. Even one pose 
could be performed in a thousand different ways. The sequence of poses is improvised, 
as is the focus of attention for each pose. Guiding those selections is the conversation 
Iam having with my body about how and where to move next—how my body is feeling 
and also how I think I’m doing in the pose. 

I imagine that both my body and I are mixing up the known and unknown in our call 
and response. From my thirty-year study of yoga, I am familiar with a large number 
of poses and also with a variety of directives for how to perform those poses. My body 
also “knows” both the poses and numerous ways of moving and coordinating its parts, 
learned from other movement practices, including dancing, walking, biking, carrying 
things, and so on. Built into my body’s execution of these activities are habitual patterns 
of action that also influence the body’s approach to the poses. These patterns are part of 
the body’s “known,” and it also registers sensations of physical status, such as imbalance, 
stress, relaxation, well-being, integration, and flow, that inform its inventions of the new. 
So, it is not that I call and my body responds. Instead, both body and self can initiate as 
well as respond in our conversation. 

Moyer’s pedagogy set the conditions for this dialogue by providing guidelines for 
both the self and the body that structure perception and action. Rather than referring 
to amorphous conditions of consciousness, such as feeling more integrated, present, or 
in-tune, he identifies specific kinds of physical sensations that form the basis for how 
the body initiates and responds and also for how the self perceives and directs actions. 
Thus he asks students to attend to the ramifications throughout the body of widening 
the sternum or lengthening equally both sides of the coccyx. If students leave his class 
feeling more “in-tune” with their bodies, it is not because he asked them to feel in tune, 
but because he established the grounds upon which such tuning could take place. 
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This improvisation occurs largely within the realm of kinesthetic sensation rather 
than in the domains of visual or auditory perception. Parts of my body articulate one 
idea and other parts respond, and in that sense it is not too different from a jazz trio. 
Kinesthetic information, however, is often undervalued and undercultivated as a 
medium within which to articulate ideas. We tend to envision the body’s movement as 
either functional or as an expression of those parts of the self, such as the unconscious, 
that are messy and inarticulate. This leads to assumptions about movement as primor- 
dial or prelinguistic, and hence as capable of generating inspiration or feeling but not 
actually articulating an idea. 

In the practice of yoga that I pursue daily, there is nothing primal or fundamental. 
I am not excavating beneath or beyond the social in moving this way. I am not uncov- 
ering some basic human self that is defined by its penchant for improvisation, nor am 
I succumbing to some kind of primordial flow or reflex-level responsiveness to a more 
natural way to move. Instead, I am actively working to construct my body asa process of 
continual discovery. 

This hour-long conversation differs from improvisation in quotidian life because it 
allows me to be more conscious than I normally would be about what the body is thinking. 
All day long we are improvising activities, tasks, and social interactions, never so routin- 
ized as to repeatedly perform the same action in exactly the same way. However through- 
out this negotiation of needs, requirements, demands, inclinations, and preferences, we 
often attend less rigorously to the body’s role in these actions. My yoga practice is a time 
to redress that neglect and to bring about a more balanced engagement with physicality. 

Why write about this yoga practice in the context of improvisation? In part, I want to 
excavate the politics of the everyday, to examine how improvisation functions through- 
out our daily lives and how it contributes to our sense of identity both individually 
and socially. I also want to test improvisation’s potential role in contributing to what 
Foucault called “technologies of the self” Especially at this moment in history, when 
bodies are being bullied into accomplishing ever more exacting skills, I want to reflect 
on the plausibility of constructing an alternative relation with corporeality. 

Often, physical practices are constructed around a struggle to create the “perfect” 
body or to ward off the effects of aging. Many who aspire to physical fitness work against 
the impending debilitation of the aging body and to achieve health by undertaking a 
regimen based on the assumption that if there’s no pain, there’s no gain. The tyranny of 
proscriptions for a healthy body, coupled with the ideal specifications for bodily appear- 
ance put forward in advertising and entertainment, create overwhelming demands for 
physical comportment in which the body has little or no say. The workings of global 
capitalism, as Susan Bordo has observed, are bearing down on the body with increasing 
force.° Everyone is telling the body what do to and how to look. 

Is my yoga practice intervening in this accelerating cycle of punishment and con- 
trol? At least for an hour a day I am asking my body what it thinks, albeit about a very 
restricted set of issues. I do not approach this hour as a carving out of a private time to 
nurse a body that has been abused by its exposure to the social. I do not see it as an indul- 
gence or treat for body or self. Yoga is not one of the methods devised to pamper oneself, 
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take time for oneself, indulge oneself, and so forth that are part of the deployment of 
global capitalist strategies aimed at creating ever better consumers. Those activities 
do not ask the body what it thinks any more than do body sculpting, spinning, weight 
training, and fitness classes. Where the regimens designed to create perfection approach 
the body as a robotics, those that soothe and pamper the body infantilize it. In contrast 
to these activities that docilize the body by treating it as raw material to be molded or 
as tired flesh in need of rejuvenation, I envision my yoga practice as a way of instating 
a frank exchange between equals. My body and I are trading moves, responding to one 
another's opinions, on a good day, like friends. 

In discussing improvisation within groups of dancers, I have analyzed the ways that 
the group’s decisions about structuring a given performance and the enacting of that 
structure resemble basic features of a democracy.® As dancers make conscious choices 
about what to do next within agreed-upon structural limitations, they embody the pro- 
cessual nature of democratic self-governance. They decide what rules to impose upon 
themselves and what pre-established material to share, and then they explore the flesh- 
ing out of those rules and the ways that shared material can lead to new discoveries. 
Often, they reexamine and alter the rules for a subsequent performance. 

My yoga improvisation is different, in that it is not social, yet it is not anti-social. 
Foucault might call it a technology of the self, a pursuit that permits individuals to 
effect by their own means or with the help of others a certain number of operations on 
their own bodies and souls, thoughts, conduct, and way of being, so as to transform 
themselves in order to attain a certain state of happiness, purity, wisdom, perfection, or 
immortality. 7 

For Foucault, these technologies are inextricably tied to the body politic. Technologies 
of the self do not operate outside the purview of power, and they may or may not be 
integrated into structures of coercion. However, they can help to carve out the space 
for individual agency, choice, and creative participation in self-fashioning as part of the 
operations of power. 

In his genealogy of classical Greek and early Christian technologies of the self, 
Foucault demonstrates how any regimen of self-care is historically specific in its articu- 
lation with the body politic. The pursuit of a concern for oneself changed during this 
period from an effort to take care of oneself in relation to the political into an attempt to 
cultivate a universal self that transcended its political moment. Foucault uses this exca- 
vation of the self’s transformation in an effort to sketch out the contours of a contempo- 
rary approach to self-construction. In order to apprehend how we might attend to and 
care for the self, he envisions the necessity to first problematize the very status of the 
self and to sustain a critical practice of self-forming. This scrutiny of the self would then 
facilitate the constitution of oneself as an ethical subject. 

If my yoga practice qualifies as this kind of critical restructuring of the subject, it is 
because it undertakes, first, to interrogate and reenvision the relationship between self 
and body, giving body a mindfulness and participatory role in consciousness forming. 
I make the choice at least for an hour a day to explore what this alternative identity feels 
like and how it functions. By giving this articulateness to physicality, I imagine myself as 
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participating in the formation of a more balanced and ecological relationship within the 
person, one that serves as an antidote to the aggressive mining of natural resources and 
plundering of human resources that we witness daily. 1 am not uncovering some truer 
inner self, but instead carefully activating a set of rhetorical structures to form a body-self. 

Following Moyer’s insight that such metaphors have a certain life-span of efficacy, 
it is necessary to continually revisit the rhetoric, as well as the improvisatory process 
through which it is implemented, in order to ascertain whether they are continuing to 
facilitate the formation of an ethical stance within and toward the world. On a good day, 
this perpetual self-scrutiny and re-invention contribute to a sense of resilience and a 
more collaborative engagement with others. Some of the improvised give and take that 
occurs during yoga extends beyond my hour-long session, permeating my relationships 
with students, colleagues, the grocery store clerk, and others. 

There is no goal, such as the discovery of an authentic or truer self, that will be lib- 
erated and activated through mindful attention to the poses. Such a goal would only 
reinstate the classic relationship between mind and body in which the body is used as 
an instrument or tool for self-awareness or transcendence. Nor am I seeking a more 
versatile physicality. Having spent many years when I first studied yoga seeking the per- 
fect pose, I have long since realized that the improvisation I conduct leads only to more 
possible complexities within each pose and more thoughts to be expressed, both by my 
body and my self. Instead of arriving somewhere, the practice affirms a process, a pro- 
cess that is fulfilling in and of itself. 

Others who engage with yoga in this way share a similar focus on establishing an 
improvisation with the body. However, their individual practices might look quite 
different. We might all take Moyer’s class together, partaking in a common rubric for 
exploring what the shoulder blades, for example, can do, yet if we returned home and 
merely repeated that class all week, we would not be caring for the self but instead grind- 
ing both body and self into docile submission. 

I know this because I also have bad days, days in which I plod through routinized 
sequences of poses noticing very little. My body dumbly obliges, somehow acquiescing 
to the assumption that this exercise is good for it. I have no insights into the feel of the 
poses, nor do I try anything new. Rather than “no pain, no gain,’ the yoga becomes the 
way to stave off pain for twenty-four hours by ministering to the very areas that I have 
identified as problematic: just stretch the adductors and they wont go into spasm, or 
just arch the back to compensate for writing so long today. In other words, there is no 
improvisation. 

But on a good day... 


NOTES 


1. Donald Moyer, a student of B.K.S. Iyengar, is the founder and director of The Yoga Room 
in Berkeley, California. He wrote the “Asana” column for Yoga Journal in 1987, 1989, and 
1992 and is the author of Yoga: Awakening the Inner Body (Berkeley: Rodmell Press, 2006). 
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2. In response to a question from me about the relationship of his daily practice to his teach- 
ing, Moyer observed the following: “Usually when I’m practicing, a new movement comes 
into a particular pose. I take that movement and apply it to different poses. What works 
in a forward bend might not work in a backbend, or you might have to change and do the 
exact opposite in a different type pose. I find that when I first work with a theme my body 
responds with a lot of freshness, whereas when I repeat that theme day after day, maybe 
for 2 or 3 weeks, the edge of freshness starts to fade, and as that fades, there’s generally a 
new idea, something will kind of spring up—a new thought will emerge which is related 
but goes in a slightly different direction. So, if ’m working with, say, how the head of the 
femur fits in the hip socket, I might just do that for a time. And then the idea occurs to 
me: well, you can't always move the head of the femur in the socket. Sometimes you have 
to move the socket around the head of the femur, ok? And then, ifI work on that for a par- 
ticular length of time my body gets accustomed to doing that and then the thought pops 
up, “Well, if it works for the hip socket, does it work for the shoulder joint?” And then I’ve 
got a basis, an analogy. If it worked on the hip joint, how can I make it apply to the shoul- 
der joint, and then I go off in a new direction.” Susan Leigh Foster, Interview with Donald 
Moyer. Personal communication, December 14, 2007. 

3. Irene Dowd, Taking Roots to Fly: Ten Articles on Functional Anatomy (New York: Contact 
Editions, 1981), 3, 5. 

4. Susan Leigh Foster, “Taken by Surprise: Improvisation in Dance and Mind,’ in Taken 
by Surprise: A Dance Improvisation Reader, ed. David Gere and Ann Cooper Albright 
(Middletown, CT: Wesleyan University Press, 2003), 1-14. 

5. Susan Bordo, Unbearable Weight (Berkeley and Los Angeles: University of California 
Press, 1993). 

6. Susan Leigh Foster, Dances that Describe Themselves: The Improvised Choreography of 
Richard Bull (Middletown, CT: Wesleyan University Press, 2003), 234-236. 

7. Michel Foucault, “Technologies of the Self? in Technologies of the Self: A Seminar with 
Michel Foucault, ed. L. H. Martin et al. (London: Tavistock, 1988), 16-49. 
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CHAPTER 12 


MICHEL DE MONTAIGNE, 
OR PHILOSOPHY AS 
IMPROVISATION 


TIMOTHY HAMPTON 


By far the greatest folly is to reject the gifts of the moment. 


(Quintilian, Institutio oratoria, X.vi) 


In February of 1571 a French lawyer named Michel de Montaigne sat down in his castle, 
in the countryside near Bordeaux, to write. The moment was one of crisis in French 
history, as the country had been plunged into bloody wars between rival groups of 
Protestants and Catholics a decade earlier, and was in the middle of a wholesale col- 
lapse of civil and political order. The very next year would see the notorious Saint 
Bartholomew’s Day massacre, in which thousands of Protestants all across France 
would be butchered by their Catholic countrymen. A member of a traditional Catholic 
merchant family that had become ennobled only the generation before, Montaigne 
lived in predominantly Protestant Gascony. He had received a splendid education in 
Latin at one of the best schools in France. Yet after some service in the judiciary he 
had decided, as he put it, to “retire” from public life, to turn his thoughts to himself for 
the brief time remaining him before death. This “retirement” came at the ripe old age 
of 38. Several years earlier he had suffered a devastating personal loss, when his best 
friend, the humanist scholar Etienne de la Boétie, had died at a young age. The death 
of La Boétie seems to have left Montaigne somewhat adrift, and he now turned to the 
preparation for his own end. As a kind of “portrait” of himself, for the private use of 
his family and friends, he intended to leave behind a written record of his cogitations. 
The text that Montaigne would produce over the next 20 years, the Essays, stands as 
a unique instance in western literature of philosophy produced out of the practice of 
improvisation.! 

I will argue that the improvisational features of the Essays are shaped by the intersec- 
tion of an epistemology and a writing practice. The epistemology is partly an historical 
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phenomenon, involving Montaigne’s skeptical relationship to the classical culture that 
he inherits from Renaissance humanism. However, that skepticism can only find com- 
plete expression through Montaigne’s unique writing practice. Improvisation in writ- 
ing makes possible new types of literary discourse, which in turn articulate a certain 
set of attitudes toward authority, the body, and the constitution of the self. I will suggest 
that improvisation is a key element in the generation of new forms of knowledge on the 
threshold of the modern era. 

Montaigne calls his text essays, a term that he seems to have invented, or at least 
applied for the first time to a text. The French verb essayer means, in common usage, to 
try or to try out. In Montaigne’s time it also had implications of tasting. It derives from 
the Latin word exagium, which refers to a scale or a balance—from which, of course, 
we get the modern English notion of “assaying” gold. Part of Montaigne’s project in the 
Essays seems to have involved the weighing of different cultural phenomena—exam- 
ples from classical history, bits of personal information, quotations, current events—in 
order to test his judgment in the pursuit of a happy, virtuous, philosophical life. 

Yet no ideal of balance is free from the threat of imbalance. Indeed, one of the princi- 
pal characteristics of the literary form of the essay—the form that Montaigne invented 
and bequeathed to modernity—is its deliberately fragmentary or limited perspective 
on things. Essays refuse the claim to absolute knowledge and proclaim themselves to 
be the fruit of contingency. Two aspects of this radical acceptance of contingency link 
to Montaigne’s practice as improviser. The first is the way in which the essay refuses 
abstract concepts. Rooted as it is in personal experience yet linked to larger philo- 
sophical problems, the essay avoids grand formulations of philosophical ideals. As the 
philosopher Theodor Adorno writes in his study, “The Essay as Form,” “the essay ... 
incorporates the antisystematic impulse into its own way of proceeding and introduces 
concepts unceremoniously, ‘immediately? just as it receives them.”” Adorno’s target in 
this dismissal of the “concept” is, of course, the idealist philosophy of Kant and Hegel. 
However, in Montaigne’s context one might just as well point to the ways in which 
both the Platonic emphasis on ideal concepts and the later scholastic deployment of 
definitions are undermined by the occasional, almost casual, approach of Montaigne’s 
writing. That is, whereas classical and scholastic philosophy conventionally set up argu- 
ments by defining terms (“what is virtue,” “what is eloquence,” etc.), Montaigne tries to 
discover what those things would be as he goes. Yet in contrast to the Platonic tradition 
of the philosophical dialogue, he does not proceed dialectically. Instead, improvisation 
becomes the response to an overly rigid philosophical tradition. Indeed, Montaigne’s 
acceptance of his own limitations, of the boundaries of his experience, are articulated 
in a metaphor of visuality that suggests the etymology of improvisation as an engage- 
ment with the “unforeseen” (im-pro-videre). He notes in his essay on the education of 
children that “My conceptions and my judgment only proceed by groping, staggering, 
stumbling, and blundering; and when I have gone ahead as far as I can, still I am not at 
all satisfied: I can still see the country beyond, but with a dim and clouded vision” (107).? 

No less important for the improvisational nature of the essay is another feature of the 
form pointed to by Adorno. This is the question of the material that the essay takes as 
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its focus of attention: “The essay,’ writes Adorno, “does not try to seek the eternal in 
the transient and distill it out; it tries to render the transient eternal” It does so, not by 
focusing on some unmediated relationship to direct experience (the goal of Romantic 
idealism, in Adorno’s context), but by exploring the intersection between individual 
consciousness and what we might call the detritus of culture. By “detritus” I mean the 
leftovers of cultural production: clichés, commonplaces, ruins, old ideas, quotations. 
It deals, in Adorno’ phrase, “with objects that would be considered derivative, with- 
out itself pursuing their ultimate derivation. It thinks conjointly and in freedom about 
things that meet in its freely chosen object. ... It is .. . spellbound by what is fixed and 
acknowledged to be derivative, by artifacts.”* This operation of picking up on fragments 
of culture, on ideas that have been set aside or already worked out and then expanding 
them or turning them about, opening them up to reconsideration, offers an instance of 
the equivalent, in literature, of the musician who takes a phrase from an old composi- 
tion and develops it, or the painter who borrows the brush technique of another and 
makes it the focus of attention. The essay takes mediated information and renovates it 
by accepting its mediated status and then bringing personal experience to bear on what 
it conveys. 

Montaigne makes it clear that his essays are not intended to be systematic. He is 
deeply steeped in the writings of classical moral philosophy, in particular the moral 
essays of Seneca and Plutarch, his two favorite writers. Yet the unfolding of the lines of 
argumentation in any of his essays is at best digressive and at worst puzzling. There is no 
system here. Rather, as Montaigne says, he is following the pathway of his own thoughts, 
trying to fix in writing the movement of the mind. This digressive style is, of course, an 
improvisational style. It begins from a fragment of information (a cliché, a citation, an 
example) and unpacks it, building out from the limits of its capacity into the unknown. 

Yet many of most powerful effects of Montaigne’s style are produced, not out of the 
lateral movement of his digressive thought, but out of the way his discourse turns back 
on itself to produce new levels of meaning. Thus, for example, in the opening of what is 
now probably his best known essay, the essay called “Of Cannibals,’ he begins by not- 
ing that while the Greeks were often thought to consider everyone else as barbarians 
we have examples of Greek generals admiring the military ordinances of non-Greeks, 
whom they considered anything but barbarian. Thus, concludes Montaigne, “we should 
beware of clinging to vulgar opinions and judge things by reason’s way not by popular 
say” (150). The rhyming effect (“way/say”) that Donald Frame’s excellent English trans- 
lation seeks to capture here is, in the original French, even more powerful, as “reason’s 
way” is a rendering of “la voie de la raison, and “popular say,’ is “la voix commune” 
(200). The French word for way, voie, and the word for voice, voix, are exact homonyms. 
Their juxtaposition in this important sentence, the first philosophical reflection of this 
crucially important essay, is clearly generated as a kind of improvisational gesture out 
of the play of sound and rhythm in the unfolding of the sentence itself. Yet this is not 
merely a passing joke. The entire essay, which deals with the problem of European per- 
ceptions of the cultures of the recently discovered New World, will take as a central 
theme the contrast between the limits of European culture, with its imperial way, or 
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“voie,” on the one hand, and the “voice; or “voix,” of the oral-based cultures in Brazil, 
on the other. In other words, the improvised contrast of “voie” and “voix,” set up at the 
outset of the essay, will become, as it is reversed and unpacked, one of the generating 
principles for much of the rest of the essay. Verbal improvisation provides a frame for 
philosophical reflection, since the voie/voix echo doesn't work on paper; it must be pro- 
nounced to become clear. 

‘The variety of themes treated in the Essays is vast. In the earliest essays that make up 
the first two books, Montaigne frequently takes on conventional topics from history or 
moral philosophy (moderation, sadness, the habits of Caesar, etc.). Occasionally he gen- 
erates new topics drawn from contemporary events (cannibals, recent battles, torture) 
or from his quirky personal interests (the size of thumbs, odors, sex, and language). 
However, as he moves into the third book, the essays become longer and more complex, 
culminating in two great meditations, “Of Physiognymy” and “Of Experience,’ in which 
the very act of reflecting on the self displaces any concrete theme or body of knowledge. 
Instead of being about, say, solitude, or politics, philosophy now becomes about “expe- 
rience,’ the activity of thinking about solitude and the wisdom gleaned from watching 
politics. 

Montaigne’s earliest essays, some of the first chapters in Book 1, often take the form 
of little more than exercises in which the author meditates on a well-worn philosoph- 
ical theme or a particular reference from classical literature—the “artifacts” of which 
Adorno speaks. These early essays take their impetus from two scholarly practices 
with which Montaigne was familiar. The first is the practice of humanist rhetoric. In 
Renaissance schoolrooms of the kind with which Montaigne was familiar, it was com- 
mon practice to give students particular passages from classical texts and ask them to 
expatiate on them, commenting on issues of grammar and vocabulary and attempting 
to draw moral lessons. These passages were then supposed to be committed to memory, 
so that in some future speaking situation (at court, in diplomatic negotiations, in coun- 
cil) they could be trotted out and used as scaffolding. Similarly, Montaigne’s legal train- 
ing would have involved the process of glossing in the margins of the text of a particular 
passage from the body of Roman law. Both of these traditions, rhetorical improvisation 
and legal glossing, emphasize the role of commentary or of annotation as the key to 
literary originality. Thus the Essays emerge first as a kind of reflection on the writing of 
canonical authors from the past.° 

However, neither of these traditions could prepare us for the startling originality and, 
indeed, unique nature of Montaigne’s text. For the textual fabric of this work is unlike 
that of any other piece of philosophy or literature, at least until some of the avant-garde 
experiments of the mid-twentieth century. Montaigne worked on the first version of his 
essays for about a decade. In 1580 he published the first edition of them, consisting of 
two books. After this publication, which was followed by a trip to Italy and a return to 
public service for a time, Montaigne stayed close by his own text. He reread his own 
publication carefully, as if it were the writing of some classical sage. And he commented 
on it. He wrote marginalia that registered his own responses to what he had already writ- 
ten. He added more examples, quotations from classical works, and insights that ran 
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tangentially and occasionally even counter to what he had written in the first iteration 
of the book. Then, in 1588, he published the second edition of the Essays, which included 
the first two books, now expanded by virtue of his own marginalia inserted into the text, 
as well as a third book. Montaigne continued this practice of glossing and expanding 
his own writing throughout his life. Upon his death there was found yet another edi- 
tion, expanded yet again, filled with comments and reflections in the margin, which 
became the definitive version of the Essays. It is important to note that this is not a pro- 
cess of revision. He virtually never deleted material. It is a process of expansion through 
improvisatory self-gloss. As he puts it in the essay “Of the Resemblance of Children to 
Fathers,’ “I do not correct my first imaginings by my second—well, yes, perhaps a word 
or so, but only to vary, not to delete. I want to represent the course of my humors and I 
want people to see each part at its birth” (575).° 

This curious writing practice, the process of rereading what one has already written 
and then adding to it, expanding, and publishing the expansion, means that if one reads 
successive editions of the Essays one finds each new version to be substantially different 
from the preceding version. Modern scholars have been able to collate these different 
editions, and conventionally indicate the different layers of the text with the letters (a) 
for the 1580 edition, (b) for the 1588 edition, and (c) for the posthumous edition. This 
means that when we read Montaigne’s essays we do not only read them horizontally, 
tracing the unfolding of his arguments across the page, from left to right, but we also 
read them, as it were, “vertically, from level to level. We are able to trace, as in an archae- 
ological dig, the ways in which Montaigne’s philosophical reflections were generated out 
of his own rereading of himself. Thus, in a beautifully ironic touch, Montaigne’s obser- 
vation, cited above, that he only corrects “a word or so, but only to vary, not to delete,’ is 
itself an “addition” made at the end of his life and stuck right into the rest of the sentence, 
which was written some 20 years earlier in the first edition. Montaigne’s account of his 
habit of improvised textual expansion comes as a bit of textual expansion! 

Montaigne’s act of returning again and again to his own creation to add more text in 
response to what he already done takes his text beyond the notion set forth by Adorno 
that what characterizes the genre is its resistance to concepts and its acceptance of con- 
tingency. Were those the only features of Montaigne’s text, it would be indistinguish- 
able from other types of contingent writing (popular commentary, journalism), some 
of which Adorno seems to have in mind. Montaigne’s procedure is much more radical. 
It has several interesting implications for our understanding of the relationship between 
writing and the self. For one thing, it means that the process of writing—the unfold- 
ing of the text—is exactly coterminous with the life of the author. The Essays are not a 
narrative autobiography that can be brought to a close with a flourish of the plot. Each 
new reading of the text is also a writing that leads to new insertions of material accord- 
ing to the movements, ideas, and perceptions of the writer. The text can never end until 
Montaigne’s life ends. It grows amoeba-like, out from itself, as his ideas change. And yet 
precisely because the project of the Essays is a “portrait” of Montaigne (“it is myself that 
I paint,” [2] he says in his opening address to the reader), this process of improvisatory 
expansion is quite different from other, similar artistic projects of revision.’ We might 
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contrast Montaigne to, for example, Claude Monet, whose famous series of impression- 
ist paintings of the Rouen cathedral constitute a set of variations on the same material, 
each unique because of the changing light conditions. For Monet, the object of his study 
is firm, but his perception of it, and therefore his depictions of it, constantly change with 
the light. For Montaigne, the object itself is constantly changing. As he says in the essay 
“Of Repentance” (III, 2), “I cannot keep my subject still. It goes along befuddled and 
staggering, with a natural drunkenness” (610b).® And to paint this changing subject 
Montaigne asserts that he has developed a style that is also changing, though, because it 
emanates from the very subject that is being portrayed, never “wrong”: “The lines of my 
painting do not go astray, though they change and vary” (610b).’ Thus the act of writing 
is endless, because there can be no final word on a changing subject—and, indeed, even 
the attempt to offer a “final word” would be provisional. 

To see how this works in detail, and to introduce the role of citation in improvisation, 
I want to turn to one of Montaigne’s smallest and most appealing essays. This is the essay 
titled “Of Idleness” (I, 8), first written very early in his retirement. There Montaigne tells 
us that he is only recently decided to focus his energy on his own mind, “to let it enter- 
tain itself in full idleness and stay settled in itself, which I hoped it might do more easily 
now, having become weightier and riper with time” (21a).!° However, he has found that 
the more he has tried to focus only on himself, the more his thoughts run wild, like a 
runaway horse. This reflection on the instability of the meditating mind is punctuated 
by two bits of Latin poetry. One is a quotation from Horace’s famous “Art of Poetry,’ 
in which the poet describes bad poetry as being “like a sick man’s dreams” (“velut agri 
somnia”). Three sentences later, as he is discussing his unquiet mind, Montaigne quotes 
the Latin epic poet Lucan: “ever idle hours breed wandering thoughts” (“variam semper 
dant otia mentem”). Thus the first version of the essay seems almost to be an academic 
exercise on the traditional theme of idleness, a gloss on two well-known passages from 
the classics—passages that seem to offer a kind of moral guidance. 

That is, until we look closely at the contexts from which these passages come. The 
Horace passage, as noted, comes from a poem about writing. The Lucan passage is part 
of a political speech urging soldiers into battle in the midst of civil war, a context that 
could not fail to resonate for Montaigne’s own readers, living, as they were, through 
their own civil war. Lucan’s text is an instance of inflammatory rhetoric urging men to 
violence. Thus when we do our homework and chase down the sources of Montaigne’s 
quotations, we see that the essay raises questions about how one would write about war, 
about the relationship between poetry and political rhetoric. When Montaigne rewrites 
the essay, however, he changes the focus through the addition of yet another Latin quo- 
tation, this time from the Aeneid of Virgil. He inserts several lines that describe the mind 
of Aeneas in reflection as he considers the decision to go to war, “darting here and there 
in endless flight, like the light that reflects off of the water in a vase of bronze” (“Sicut 
aquae tremulum labris ubi lumen ahenis”). The introduction of the Virgil passage turns 
the essay into one that is about how the mind reflects on its own creations and about the 
relationship between reflection and action. Moreover, the image of the flickering light 
on the surface of the water actually gives expression to the very thing that Montaigne 
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has just done, as his mind skirts across the wavering surface of his own text and then 
adds to it with a citation. Thus we see Montaigne at work in the process of improvisa- 
tion, re-reading his own text and adding fragments stolen from the texts of others. As he 
rewrites the essay, he shifts the focus by introducing new aspects of his ostensible theme. 

This practice of quotation is crucial. For it creates a new kind of literary artifact that 
is organized spatially. That is, we might think of the literary genre of the essay as a 
space within which other texts can speak to each other, in dialogue through the prac- 
tice of juxtaposition. This improvisation as juxtaposition means that in Montaigne’s 
text, authors whose texts would normally have nothing to do with each other— Horace 
writing on poetry, Virgil on reflection, and Lucan on political rhetoric—are now all 
in dialogue, but only because Montaigne has pasted their words next to each other. 
In this regard, we might think of Montaigne’s citational practice as a form of liter- 
ary collage. Montaigne deploys a spatial practice of bringing things together around 
a theme. This is what Adorno seems to have in mind when, in the article cited ear- 
lier, he notes that the essay form “thinks conjointly and in freedom about things that 
meet in its freely chosen object.” Montaigne’s violent and disruptive use of citations 
takes Adorno’s notion of how “things meet” in the object of study one step beyond 
what Adorno seems to have in mind. Montaigne quite literally introduces texts to each 
other, through a practice of juxtaposition and collage that challenges us to make sense 
of their new relationship." 

Because the Essays expand with the changing moods of the author, they are also 
deeply marked by that feature of human experience that is most variable—the life of 
the body. If improvisation is anything, it is the struggle, over time, of the imagination 
against the limits of the body. In the case of music or painting that may involve a struggle 
with an instrument, or with the limits of one’s technical competence. For most writ- 
ers the process of writing involves endless patient revision, through which the limits 
of the contingent body may be circumvented or overcome. For Montaigne, who never 
erases but only adds to his text, the act of writing and the disposition of the body are 
centrally linked. This is a central theme of the essay entitled “Of Practice” (II, 6). There, 
Montaigne offers one of the few narrative or anecdotal scenes in the book, an account 
of a fall from a horse in which he confronted the possibility of death and thus was able 
to “practice” dying. Following this account, detailed in its descriptions of his physical 
danger, he shifts to the question of what it means to write about it. Though traditional 
Christian teachings say that attention to the self can be dangerous, he notes, he himself 
is not proposing any lessons or doctrine: “What I chiefly portray is my cogitations, a 
shapeless subject that does not lend itself to expression in actions” (274a).! So much for 
moral instruction, since, as he goes on to say, actions are mostly prey to chance anyway. 
Instead, his topic is the self. As he says in a long addition made toward the end of his life: 


I expose myself entire: my portrait is a cadaver [un skeletos] on which the veins, the 
muscles, and the tendons appear at a glance, each part in its place. One part of what 
Iam was produced by a cough, another by a pallor or a palpitation of the heart—in any 
case dubiously. It is not my deeds that I write down; it is myself; it is my essence. (274c)? 
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The subtle interplay in this passage between body and text is extraordinary. The por- 
trait is first described as a “cadaver; for which Montaigne uses the strange Greek word 
skeletos (an importation, since he knew no Greek), and the parts of the text-as-body are 
enumerated. Then, in the second sentence, we seem to return to the body, with “one part 
of what I am” (as body or as text?) produced by a cough, and so on. 

This brilliant linkage of body and text means that the book and the author become 
indistinguishable. To write is to be, and vice versa. The improvised business of living, 
with the “shapeless subject” of cogitations and the changes in bodily health, is at one with 
writing, which in turn will become part of the self upon the next reading. Moreover, we 
note that this description describes a text that is organized, not narratively or temporally, 
like a traditional autobiography, but, here again, spatially, as in the case of the strategy of 
juxtaposition explicated earlier. If I cough, that will produce some text (and self); if my 
face is pale, that will produce another bit of text, and so on. The text is a kind of anatomy 
of the self, a spatial diagram in script that, however, unfolds and changes over time. 

However, there is also an ethical project embedded in Montaigne’s improvisa- 
tional writing practice. One of the features of the humanist tradition within which 
Montaigne was educated was a veneration of what we might call the heroic culture 
of classical Antiquity. The epic literature of Homer and Virgil, with its emphasis on 
military valor and constancy, no less than the traditions of Roman moral philosophy 
and heroic biography, contributed to a culture of admiration for figures of extreme 
virtue who were taken to be models of the self. Indeed, humanist education was 
deeply imbued with a focus on the imitation of exemplars from the past. This empha- 
sis on heroic selfhood took a different, but no less important, role in the religious wars 
that form the immediate context for Montaigne’s reflections. Both Protestants and 
Catholics deployed, as propaganda, images and stories of “heroic” martyrs who had 
suffered for their faith and therefore offered “proof” of the truth of their doctrine (and 
reasons for inflicting suffering on the other side). Montaigne was acutely aware of the 
endlessness of this culture of revenge, as well as of the dangers of any claims to pos- 
sess absolute authority sanctioned by the divine order. As a response to this culture 
of absolutes and of ideal images, he emphasizes his own fragility and commonness. 
In the closing passages of “Of Experience,’ he points out that his own soul is anything 
but a model of virtue: “In fine, all this fricassee that I am scribbling here is nothing 
but a record of the essays of my life, which, for spiritual health, is exemplary enough if 
you take its instruction in reverse.” “But as for bodily health,” he goes on, “no one can 
furnish more useful experience than I” (826b).'* And he launches into an account of 
his many bodily habits: his ways of dealing with the intense pain brought on by kidney 
stones, his love of salty meat, his preference for silk hose over woolen, his hatred of 
stuffy rooms, and so on. Each of these observations lends itself to the generation of 
some type of wisdom that can be gleaned from “experience” Montaigne underscores 
his own limits and the importance of accepting one’s own common, unheroic human- 
ity. It is in the common body, with its foibles, habits, and inevitable decay, he shows, 
more than in the grand gestures of the hero, that one can learn how to live. Anything 
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else he calls an “inhuman wisdom, which makes us disdainful enemies of the cultiva- 
tion of the body” (849b).° 

Montaigne’s focus on the body and on the mutability of corporeal experience redefines 
early modern moral philosophy. In place of the attempts of earlier philosophers to locate wis- 
dom in a set of prescribed practices that are held up as ideals, and over against the Christian 
or Platonic idealism that locate wisdom in an experience of transcendence, Montaigne 
locates wisdom in the material world of the body. We all have bodies that are constantly 
changing. Each of these bodies is unexceptional. Yet from our reflections on that materiality 
and on the mutations of bodily experience, we can glean wisdom for life that is both unique 
to us and useful to others—more exceptional, in its way, than the virtue of Caesar or Cato. 
The source of wisdom lies, not in ideal images, but in a particular attitude toward the muta- 
bility of the self. And since the self changes everyday, the solutions discovered yesterday are 
not necessarily valid today. This means that, no less than writing, ethical living is a process of 
constant improvisation, of the adjustment of judgment and comportment according to cir- 
cumstance, based on certain models but not reliant on them. As Montaigne says in his essay 
on the education of children (I, 26): “only the fools are certain and assured” (111¢).’° 

Montaigne’s emphasis on the mutability of the self, on a process of change that lies 
outside of fixed images of ideal virtue or vice, means that an important part of human 
experience resides in movement, in the shift from one mood to the next and from one 
instant to the next. As he says in “Of Experience,” “myself now and myself a while ago 
are indeed two” (736b).!” This acceptance of change also means that an essential feature 
of Montaigne’s consideration of human experience is the question of personality. This 
is a topic that is not often talked about either in philosophical histories or in histories of 
early modern culture. Yet it is central to Montaigne’s understanding of human beings. 
Personality would seem to consist in the ways in which the self emerges through a series 
of changes, the mutation of being from instant to instant. It is personality that emerges 
through the practice of writing about the experience of change. Personality is a central 
product of all improvisation. Montaigne’s admiration for his various heroes from clas- 
sical history and philosophy is linked to his admiration for their personal style or per- 
sonality. Thus, in “Of Cruelty” (II, 11), he takes issue with the heroism of the great Stoic 
Cato for his grandiosity, even as he extolls his virtue. By contrast, he admires Socrates, 
not for his philosophical idealism, but for the way he moves seamlessly from defending 
Athens, to teaching philosophy, to playing with children in the street, to tolerating the 
crabbiness of his wife. Only in a philosophy that would accept movement and change, 
through a constant displacement of fixed images of ideal comportment, can personality 
be grasped and considered. In this regard, the essential feature of human life lies in its 
improvisational nature. In literature, personality emerges as style, here as a particularly 
self-reflexive and supple, familiar writing style. To grasp the mutability of human expe- 
rience becomes the task of a writing that itself changes from moment to moment. 

At one level, Montaigne’s linkage of improvisation and moral philosophy is an histori- 
cal phenomenon. It has to do with his own position as one of the last figures for whom 
the moral and political world of classical antiquity was a source of constant reflection. 
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To be sure, when René Descartes invents philosophical modernity in the resolutely anti- 
improvisational Discourse on Method, some 40 years after Montaigne’s death, he is careful 
to bracket and avoid precisely those features that are central to Montaigne’s philosophy. 
Descartes’s famous rejection of the body for the certainties of the rational mind, his turn- 
ing away from the external political world that fascinated Montaigne, and his obsession 
with certainty all run directly counter to Montaigne’s body-based, mutable embrace of 
the limits of his own knowledge. In this regard, we might posit the important role of an 
improvisational style at moments of transition in intellectual and artistic history. As one 
system of representation falls into cliché and ruin, an improvisation based on the artifacts 
of the past (citations, fragments, commonplaces) makes possible new forms of represen- 
tation and expression. This is central to Montaigne’s project, which requires constant 
hermeneutical adjustments to recuperate the past while undermining its authority. 

Montaigne’s Essays take as their point of departure the acceptance of contingency, 
of the limits of knowledge, which we might link, as does Adorno, to essayistic writing 
generally. However, Montaigne intertwines his investigation of the contingent body and 
mediated cultural artifacts with a new kind of improvisation that is linked to the writing 
practice itself. The combination of these factors generates a text that sets forth a new eth- 
ics of metamorphosis and improvisation, locating human virtue in the commonality of 
everyday life. Finally, it should be clear that this writing practice is no less linked to the 
ethics of reading than it is to improvisational authorship. For Montaigne produces a text 
that, precisely because it cannot be reduced to simple arguments, summaries, or defini- 
tions, injects the improvisational imperative into the act of reading itself. The unsystem- 
atic and non-narrative shape of the text means that the act of reading is always a process 
of movement between different, often conflicting, points of view. Montaigne’s use of 
quotations, often set in contradictory juxtaposition, as well as the reversals imposed by 
new additions to the text, force upon the reader a constant activity of revision and recon- 
sideration. Indeed, the very notion that the Essays offer not a systematic argument but 
rather the register of a shifting mind forces us to revise our own arts of reading, to invent 
a reading of the text that is by definition provisional and improvised. To think that we 
have “read Montaigne” is to fall into the trap of certainty and ignore the power of time 
over our own perceptions. In this way, the Essays are a text that can only be read by being 
re-read. 


NOTES 


1. For an appealing account of Montaigne’s life as a philosophical quest for a happy and vir- 
tuous life, see Sarah Bakewell, How to Live, or a Life of Montaigne in One Question and 
Twenty Attempts at an Answer (New York: Other Press, 2010). 

2. Theodor W. Adorno, “The Essay as Form,” in Notes to Literature, vol. 1, trans. Shierry 
Weber Nicholsen (New York: Columbia University Press, 1991), 10. 

3. All references to the Essays will be to Donald Frame’s translation, The Complete Essays 
of Montaigne (Stanford: Stanford University Press, 1985). Passages in French will come 
from Michel de Montaigne, Oeuvres completes, ed. Albert Thibaudet and Maurice Rat 
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(Paris: Gallimard, “Bibliotheque de la Pléiade,” 1962). Page numbers will be indicated fol- 
lowing each quotation. Here is the French: “Mes conceptions et mon jugement ne march- 
ent qu’a tastons, chancelant, bronchant et chopant; et quand je suis allé le plus avant que je 
puis, si ne me suis-je aucunement satisfaict; je voy encore du pais au dela, mais d’une veué 
trouble et en nuage” (145). 


. Adorno, “The Essay as Form,” 11. 
. The importance of Renaissance rhetorical practice for literary composition in Montaigne’s 


day is best explicated by Terence Cave in The Cornucopian Text: Problems of Writing in 
the French Renaissance (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1979). See Part I, chapter 4, and Part II, 
chapter 4. On the tradition of legal gloss, see André Tournon, Montaigne: la glose et lessai 
(Lyon: Presses Universitaires de Lyon, 1983). 


. “Au demeurant, je ne corrige point mes premieres imaginations par les secondes; (c) ouy 


a laventure quelque mot, mais pour diversifier, non pour oster. (a) Je veux representer le 
progrez de mes humeurs, et quon voit chaque piece en sa naissance” (736-737). 


. “Cest moy que je peins” (9). 
. “Je ne peux assurer mon object. I] va trouble et chancelant, dune yvresse naturelle” (782b). 


9. “Les traits de ma peinture ne forvoyent point, quoy qu’ils se changent et diversifient” 


10. 


11. 


12. 


13. 


14. 


15. 


16. 


17. 


(782b). 

“Tl me sembloit ne pouvoir faire plus grande faveur a mon esprit, que de le laisser en pleine 
oysiveté, sentretenir soy mesmes, et s'arrester et rasseoir en soy: ce que jesperois qu'il peu 
meshuy faire plus aisément, devenu avec le temps plus poisant, et plus meur” (34a). 

On Montaigne’s citational practice, the best studies are Antoine Compagnon, La seconde 
main ou le travail de la citation (Paris: Le Seuil, 1979); and Mary B. McKinley, Words in a 
Corner (Lexington, KY: French Forum, 1981). 

“Je peins principalement mes cogitations, subject informe, qui ne peut tomber en produc- 
tion ouvragere” (359a). 

“Je mestalle entier: cest un skeletos ot d’une veué, les veines, les muscles, les tendons 
paroissent, chaque piece en son siege. Leffect de la toux en produisoit une partie: leffect de 
la palleur ou battement de coeur, un autre, et doubteusement. Ce ne sont mes gestes que 
jescris, cest moy, cest mon essence” (359a). 

“En fin, toute cette fricassée que je barbouille icy nest qu’un registre des essais de ma vie, 
qui est, pour linterne santé, exemplaire assez, a prendre linstruction a contrepoil. Mais 
quant a la santé corporelle, personne ne peut fournir dexperience plus utile que moy” 
(1056b). On Montaigne’s relationship to the tradition of heroic exemplarity, see Timothy 
Hampton, Writing from History: The Rhetoric of Exemplarity in Renaissance Literature 
(Ithaca: Cornell University Press, 1990); and, in a slightly different context, John Lyons, 
Exemplum (Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1989). On Montaigne’s ethical resis- 
tance to the culture of aristocratic revenge that informed the Wars of Religion, see David 
Quint, Montaigne and the Quality of Mercy: Ethical and Political Themes in the Essais 
(Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1998). 

“Moy, qui ne manie que terre a terre, je hay cette inhumaine sapience qui nous veut rendre 
desdaigneux et ennemis de la culture du corps” (1086b). 

“I n’y que les fols certains et resolus” (150c). On the central role of change in Montaigne’s 
philosophy, see Jean Starobinski, Montaigne in Motion, trans. Arthur Goldhammer 
(Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1985); and Francois Rigolot, Les Métamorphoses de 
Montaigne (Paris: Presses Universitaires de France, 1988). 

“Moy maintenant et moy tantost somme bien deux” (941b). 
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CHAPTER 13 


THE IMPROVISATION OF 
POETRY, 1750-1850 


Oral Performance, Print Culture, and the 
Modern Homer 


ANGELA ESTERHAMMER 


As the word improvisation entered English and other European languages around 1800, 
the concept of improvisation had wide-ranging influence in the domains of aesthetics, 
poetics, and socio-political thought. In some ways, improvisational practices during 
the “Romantic century” (1750-1850) resembled the modes of improvisation that would 
become dominant during the 20th century. Musical improvisation, already well estab- 
lished with Bach, Handel, and Mozart, proliferated in the age of the virtuoso performer, 
and traditions of extemporized theater involving multiple actors, such as commedia 
dellarte, underwent imaginative reworkings on the Romantic stage.! But the period 
from 1750 to 1850 also saw the rise and decline of a distinctive type of improviser: the 
improvvisatore (male) or improvvisatrice (female), a solo poet-performer who sponta- 
neously composed verses on subjects assigned by the audience. These improvisations 
could range in length from epigrams and short lyrics to very long epics and multi-act 
tragedies. The tradition of extempore poetry developed primarily in Italy, and abun- 
dant descriptions of improvvisatori and improvvisatrici can be found in travel accounts, 
letters, diaries, periodical articles, and fiction by tourists and correspondents who wit- 
nessed their performances. In the early 19th century and especially during the post- 
Napoleonic period, improvised poetry spread across Europe as Italian improvvisatori 
increasingly performed abroad and local imitators began to extemporize poetry in 
German, Dutch, English, French, Russian, Polish, and Swedish. 

Improvising performers themselves produced little in the way of memorable poetry, 
but they did have a notable influence on the forms and styles of prominent Romantic- 
era writers—from Goethe and Germaine de Staél to Byron and P. B. Shelley—who 
were intrigued by the spontaneous and interactive mode of composition manifested by 
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improvvisatori. In addition, the improvvisatore phenomenon gave rise to literary-criti- 
cal, philological, sociological, and political debates that looked back to the foundations 
of the Western cultural tradition and intersected with the evolution of modern com- 
municative media. Improvvisatori and improvvisatrici appealed to the late-18th-century 
fascination with genius and to the celebrity culture of the early 19th century. Many of 
the qualities to which Romantic ideology assigned a high value—inspiration, spontane- 
ity, orality, sensibility, and emotional expressiveness—seemed to be manifested in the 
performances of improvising poets. For early-19th-century audiences, the improviser 
appeared to embody inspiration, and in their accounts of improvvisatori and improvvi- 
satrici high-Romantic writers suggest that these performances allow the listener to wit- 
ness first-hand the operations of poetic genius. 

Yet improvising performers were controversial figures whose aesthetic value and 
social relevance became the subject of intense reflection. The foreign and even bizarre 
conventions of poetic improvisation—the hackneyed topics often requested by audi- 
ence members, for instance, along with other constraints such as required meters and 
rhyme words—challenge the terms of Romantic genius as often as they fulfill them. 
The improvvisatore’s public composition of poetry in dialogue with an audience fits 
uneasily with English and German Romantic notions of solitary genius in commu- 
nion with nature. “Grand thoughts,’ writes Wordsworth, “as they are most naturally 
and most fitly conceived in solitude, so can they not be brought forth in the midst of 
plaudits, without some violation of their sanctity’—and even if poetry arises from the 
“spontaneous overflow of powerful feelings,” he insists that poems of any value can 
only be produced when the poet has “thought long and deeply.”? Despite the impressive 
talent displayed by many improvvisatori, the persistent tension between their theat- 
ricality and artificiality and the originality and authenticity valued by Romantic aes- 
thetics gives rise to an international discourse about the conditions conducive to the 
composition of poetry. 

At first, the Romantic discourse about poetic improvisation shows a strong orienta- 
tion toward national differences: poets and critics attempt to determine why impro- 
vised poetry has such a long tradition in Mediterranean countries yet seems strange, 
unknown, or impossible elsewhere. From the mid-18th century onward, French, 
English, and German writers regularly remark that it is much easier to improvise verses 
in Italian because of the phonology and structure of the language, its high number of 
rhyme words, and its melodic accentuation. They note that the musical accompani- 
ment used by most improvvisatori, along with well-established rhyme schemes and 
rhythmic meters such as ottava rima, acts as a mnemonic and compositional aid. It is 
frequently observed that the sociable context, especially the interaction with a respon- 
sive audience, has a positive effect on the creative process. Many improvvisatori report 
that applause and other forms of immediate positive feedback heighten their creative 
impulses beyond what they thought they were capable of. Many commentators also note 
that the stress and anxiety produced by the presence of an audience—although poten- 
tially harmful to the physical well-being of performers—seem to have a positive impact 
on their mental powers.? 
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More critically, virtuoso feats of extemporization were sometimes ascribed to the 
improvvisatore’s ability to make rapid new combinations of preexisting elements, in 
contrast to the original and inspired act of creation that Romantic-era audiences expect 
to witness. The travel writer Louis Simond, for instance, reflects on the physical and 
psychological conditions involved in improvisation after witnessing performances by 
the improvvisatore Tommaso Sgricci, who was celebrated during the post-Waterloo 
era for his improvisation of entire multi-act dramas. Simond compares Sgricci’s abil- 
ity to compose spontaneously a two-and-a-half-hour tragedy to various other pro- 
cesses that involve memory and combinatorics, some of them exceptional and some 
routine. These include the ability to play multiple chess matches simultaneously, or the 
kind of visual memory and rapid recall that allows one to instantly locate any book in 
one’s large library, or even the ability to make new combinations of words in everyday 
speech.‘ To the extent that Romantic-era commentators reflect on the cognitive pro- 
cesses involved in poetic improvisation, their explanations tend to demystify and even 
disparage the art form by describing it as, at best, a heightened application of ordinary 
mental processes or, at worst, a trick—a clever re-arrangement of preexisting elements 
that substitutes for genuine creation. Conversely, when Sgricci himself is asked how he 
produces his improvisations, he gives notably laconic responses that serve to enhance 
the mystique: “Such and such ideas suggest themselves, or “they are involuntary,’ is all 
he can say.° 

Overall, Romantic-era writers reflected less on the cognitive processes involved 
in improvisation than on sociological aspects and on what would now be called the 
“media question.” Writers and journalists discussed the different attributes of male 
and female improvisers, theorized about why improvisation appeared to be at home in 
Mediterranean countries (especially Italy) but foreign to the rest of Europe, and won- 
dered whether the improvvisatore could provide a positive model for public speakers 
and political leaders or whether, on the contrary, the spontaneous improvisation of 
new verses and even of different personae to suit every occasion constituted a threat 
to the stability of social roles. Interwoven with these socio-political questions is the 
improvvisatore’s idiosyncratic status within a rapidly changing media environment. 
With few exceptions, poetic improvisation on the Romantic stage, in salons, or in more 
casual venues such as the marketplace, was an oral phenomenon. Yet this mode of oral 
poetry was thoroughly embedded in a culture of print, from the often clichéd literary 
topics that were usually assigned to improvisers to the widespread practice of record- 
ing extemporized poetry in shorthand and publishing it after the performance to the 
extensive promotion and reception of improvvisatori and improvvisatrici in print media. 
Like the bards, ballad-singers, and minstrels who proliferate in Romantic literature, 
the Romantic-era improviser is in this sense a conscious anachronism. Oral poetry 
carries connotations of authenticity: historically, it harks back to an age when poetry 
seemed a more natural expression of feeling; experientially, it appears to give the audi- 
ence immediate access to the workings of creative genius. As the Romantic-period 
critic Carl Ludwig Fernow put it in his influential treatise Uber die Improvisatoren (On 
Improvisers), the experience of improvisation is one “where the poet, in the moment of 
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creative enthusiasm, pours his song directly into the listener’s soul.”® Even the ephemer- 
ality of oral poetry would seem to work to the improviser’s advantage insofar as it shifts 
attention away from the literary quality of the verses and onto the momentary spectacle 
of their production. Yet instead of highlighting orality, Romantic improvvisatori and 
their audiences tend to be hyperconscious of their situation in the midst of print culture. 
The frequent dissemination of improvised poems and dramas after the performance by 
way of reviews and transcriptions makes their reception a matter of reading and writing 
as much as an aural and visual experience. 

Throughout the period 1750-1850, these and other literary-critical, sociological, and 
medial reflections cluster around a recurring and revealing trope: the comparison of 
modern improvvisatori and improvvisatrici to oral poets of classical antiquity, particu- 
larly to Homer. The significance of what one modern critic has called “the rise and fall of 
the improvvisatore”’ in European cultural history can thus be explored by reconstruct- 
ing the decades-long discourse around the question “are improvvisatori the modern 
descendants of Homer?” and its inevitable converse: “was Homer an improvvisatore?” In 
addressing these questions, 18th- and 19th-century writers seek to locate poetic impro- 
visation within—or else to displace it from—a tradition reaching back to the very foun- 
dations of European culture. At the same time, they struggle to come to terms with the 
anomalous status of improvised oral poetry within a rapidly changing media environ- 
ment in which improvisational performance is only one of many cultural phenomena 
competing for aesthetic valorization. 

‘The recurring appeal to a Homeric paradigm takes several crisscrossing directions. 
For improvisers themselves and for their admiring listeners, identifying improvvisa- 
tori as the modern incarnations of Homer is a way of investing the art-form with an 
impressive history and a classical pedigree. Conversely, for 18th- and 19th-century 
philologists such as Robert Wood and Friedrich August Wolf, who are pursuing revi- 
sionary approaches to the study of Homer, the performances of improvvisatori offer a 
living example of the mode of composition that ancient oral poets might have practiced. 
More generally, the comparison with Homer provides a way of reflecting on processes 
of oral and written composition, transmission, and reception at a time when socio- 
cultural changes brought these questions to the fore. The popularity of improvvisatori 
and improvvisatrici coincided with the rapid expansion of the newspaper and peri- 
odical industry and with a burgeoning urban culture that featured new visual media 
(panoramas, dioramas, scale models) and hybrid, often semi-improvisational types of 
performance (melodrama, vaudeville, public lectures, live exhibits). Even after poetic 
improvisers declined in prestige and popularity in mid-19th-century Europe, the asso- 
ciations that had been forged between their abilities and classical traditions of oratory 
provided a route by which improvisation could migrate from the theater into print 
media and professional contexts. 

In the 18th century, when the first accounts of improvvisatori were framed for English 
readers by classically educated Grand Tourists who visited Italy, Greek and Latin poetry 
served as a touchstone for coming to terms with a distinctly foreign poetics. Indeed, the 
Italian word improvvisatore first gets imported into English in the context of classical 
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philology. In Joseph Warton’s 1753 edition of The Works of Virgil, Joseph Spence, pro- 
fessor of poetry at Oxford and erstwhile tourist in Italy, contributes a note explicating 
Virgil’s seventh eclogue by reference to the contemporary improvisers he encountered 
in Florence. Virgil’s extemporizing shepherd-poets are, Spence writes, 


very like the Improvisatori at present in Italy; who flourish now perhaps more than 
any other poets among them, particularly in Tuscany. They are surprisingly ready in 
their answers (respondere parati) and go on octave for octave, or speech for speech... . 
There were Improvisatori of the kind of old[.]8 


During the century that followed, northern European travellers who witnessed per- 
formances by Italian improvisers continued to place this foreign performance genre 
into a tradition by relating it to classical bucolic poetry, the oratory of ancient Rome, 
or Homeric epic. A number of authoritative commonplaces in classical literature 
helped locate improvisation at the very origins of the Western poetic tradition. Besides 
Plato's Jon with its depiction of the divinely inspired rhapsode, Aristotle’s Poetics iden- 
tifies improvisation as the origin of both tragedy and comedy. Following their natural 
instincts for rhythm and mimesis, Aristotle writes, people “gradually progressed and 
brought poetry into being from improvisations.”’ Even in the highly evolved form that 
it took during the Romantic period, poetic improvisation maintained obvious affilia- 
tions with the literature of classical antiquity. Greek and Roman myth and history were 
among the most common topics offered at improvisational performances, and numer- 
ous eyewitness accounts of improvvisatori and improvvisatrici extol the classical erudi- 
tion that performers are able to weave into their spontaneous verses. 

When poetic improvisation first began to impinge on literary circles in northern 
Europe it seemed to offer a more natural poetics that transcended rigid 18th-century 
canons, and comparisons with primitive rhapsodes were quickly brought in to support 
these claims. The Parisian Journal Etranger began in the 1750s to extol Italian improv- 
visatori as “an unusual species of poets, who derive everything from nature and owe 
nothing to study.” But the journal’s most extended engagement with poetic impro- 
visation is interestingly triggered by the German poet Anna Louisa Karsch, whom it 
baptizes with the epithet “this celebrated improvisatrice of the North?" The Silesian 
peasant Karsch became a cause célébre in the literary circles of 18th-century Berlin, 
when critics championed her as an example of expressive natural genius in contrast 
to rule-bound academic verse. Karsch’s striking ability to extemporize verses leads 
admirers to liken her to Italian improvvisatrici. Francois Arnaud, editor of the Journal 
Etranger, draws an important three-way connection among Karsch, Italian impro- 
visers, and ancient rhapsodes when he prints French translations of some of Karsch’s 
impromptu odes and prefaces these translations with enthusiastic articles on Karsch. 
Thanks to her “sensitive” heart and her “ardent and impetuous” imagination, she 
embodies the furor poeticus described by Plato and Aristotle, which links her with 
the enthusiastic poets of ancient Greece, as well as with the improvvisatori of modern 
Italy. 
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The conjunction among Karsch, the oral poetry of ancient Greece, and the figure of 
the improvvisatrice is carried forward in further analyses of poetic improvisation on the 
part of the editors of the Journal Etranger. Both Arnaud and his co-editor, Jean Baptiste 
Antoine Suard, went on to publish separate essays entitled “Des improvisateurs” (On 
improvisers), which appear to be the first publications on this topic outside of Italy. 
Arnaud’s “Des improvisateurs” remains primarily devoted to publicizing Karsch, but his 
classicist background prompts him to set her and Italian improvvisatori in the context 
of a continuous tradition of extempore poetry that he traces back to ancient Greece. 
“The verses that all ages have admired and will admire,’ writes Arnaud, “Homer gave 
birth to them extemporaneously, without trouble, without effort, as a spring spills 
forth its waters.”'? Arnaud may be the first 18th-century writer to identify the ancient 
Greek poets, including Homer, as “improvisateurs.” Promoting a fresh, ardent, sponta- 
neous poetics in the midst of 18th-century literary-critical debates, Arnaud testifies to 
the appeal of the improvvisatrice as a figure who has the potential to recover a natural 
poetic voice. 

Suard, Arnaud’s younger, more prominent, and more controversial collaborator, 
penned a “Des improvisateurs” article of his own (Suard, 1806). It also covers the ground 
from Plato and Aristotle to Karsch, whom he identifies as the only “improvisateur” to 
appear outside of Italy in modern times. Suard’s article represents the beginning of the 
sociological study of poetic improvisation in northern Europe, which would achieve its 
most fully developed form in Fernow’s nearly contemporary German treatise Uber die 
Improvisatoren. An unavoidable point of reference for later 19th-century writings on 
improvisation because of its detailed analysis of the history and popularity of the art- 
form, Fernow’s lengthy essay characterizes the improvvisatore as both a Romantic genius 
and a modern incarnation of Homer. On the one hand, Fernow describes performances 
of improvised poetry in terms of a Romantic ideology of creative genius that highlights 
inspiration, immediacy, and intensity. On the other hand, he documents the long his- 
tory of poetic improvisation in Western culture and identifies the Italian improvvisatore 
as a modern-day “wandering Homer?* 

The classical philologist and archaeologist Karl August Bottiger, editor of the influ- 
ential literary journal Der neue Teutsche Merkur (The New German Mercury) that first 
published Uber die Improvisatoren, praises Fernow’s observations on the relationship 
between modern-day Italian performers and ancient Greek rhapsodes and urges other 
scholars to expand the historical and ethnological study of poetic improvisation. In an 
enthusiastic postscript to Fernow’s essay in the Merkur of October 1801, Bottiger writes: 


Improvising, in general, still merits a deep and penetrating historical investigation 
that combines knowledge of the ancient world intimately with psychology ... since 
the debate over the schools of singers and rhapsodes, which is so important for criti- 
cism of the oldest Hebraic and Greek inscriptions and has recently attracted such 
lively attention, is most particularly connected with it. I would propose, for the pur- 
pose, Plato's Jon; the four kinds of enthusiasm described there are far from being well 
enough distinguished and examined.» 
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Bottiger’s call for a perspicacious study of improvisation—which he describes as a sur- 
prisingly modern interdisciplinary amalgam of philology, psychology, ethnology, and 
cultural studies—is both triggered by, and centered on, the Italian improvvisatore, whom 
he considers the outstanding representative of this art-form. “The Italian improvisers,” 
Béttiger concludes, “always remain the most excellent.” 

While Bottiger, like Arnaud and Suard before him, believes that modern poetic 
improvisation can best be appreciated by locating it in the tradition of ancient Greek 
rhapsodes, 18th- and 19th-century classical philologists find—conversely—that mod- 
ern improvvisatori might offer the key to a better understanding of Homer. In the 
1760s, the antiquarian Robert Wood struck a new chord by comparing Homer’s style 
to “the spirited theatrical action” of the extemporizing “Italian and Eastern poets” he 
had encountered on his extensive travels in the Mediterranean.” With this revision- 
ary, performance-oriented perspective on ancient epic, Wood’s Essay on the Original 
Genius and Writings of Homer became one of the texts that founded a new approach 
to the study of Homer as a rhapsode. A few decades later Friedrich August Wolf, the 
single most influential classicist of the period, laid the groundwork for 20th-century 
Homeric scholarship when he argued in his Prolegomena ad Homerum (Prolegomena 
to Homer) that the text of Greek epic remained unfixed for centuries, varying according 
to the time and place of performance, as well as the talents of each individual rhapsode 
who performed it. Wolf backs up his claims about the oral, performance-oriented com- 
position of the Iliad and the Odyssey by pointing to living poets “who compose extem- 
pore, who are called improvvisatori in Italian”'® Modern improvisers provided Wolf 
and his fellow scholars with a living demonstration of what would otherwise remain 
only conjecture: that it is entirely possible to compose dozens or hundreds of verses on a 
given subject without premeditation. Comparisons with improvvisatori became steadily 
more common in classicist scholarship during the early and mid-1gth century, being 
applied to Homer himself as well as to the rhapsodes depicted within the Homeric epics. 
Reading the episode in book eight of the Odyssey, where the singer Demodokos per- 
forms a song on a topic requested by Odysseus, the German classicist A.H.L. Heeren 
notes that ancient bards behaved “entirely in the manner of modern improvisers” and 
concludes that it is very likely that Greek epic poetry originated in improvisation.” 

One of the most in-depth analyses of Homeric epic as improvised poetry is to be 
found in the influential Remarks on Antiquities, Arts, and Letters during an Excursion 
in Italy, in the Years 1802 and 1803 by the London schoolmaster Joseph Forsyth. While 
travelling in Italy and listening to the foremost female improviser of the day, Fortunata 
Fantastici, Forsyth is struck by the similarities between La Fantastici’s oral improvisa- 
tions and Homeric epic. He identifies in both of them “the same openness of style and 
simplicity of construction, the same digressions, rests, repetitions, anomalies.’”° While 
the comparison elevates the art of the improvvisatrice, it also leads Forsyth to analyze 
Homeric poetry exactly as if Homer were a modern improviser, even critiquing him for 
the same limitations as “other improvvisatori” He enumerates the features of diction, 
syntax, and structure that distinguish the compositions of Homer and modern impro- 
visers from written poetry: 
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Homer seems to have kept a stock of hemistichs, which recur incessantly at the close 
of verses .. .; expletive epithets ... which appear in so many, and so opposite mean- 
ings that they cease to have any meaning at all; expletive phrases which he applies 
indiscriminately . . .; set forms which introduce his speeches ... or else begin them 
... and thus leave him time to collect thoughts for the speech itself. ... Such was 
Homer and such is the Italian.” 


‘The ellipses mark spots where Forsyth cites copious examples of Greek epithets and 
phrases; in other words, he is pursuing a full-fledged philological commentary on the 
Homeric text, analyzing it according to the techniques used by improvvisatori and 
improvvisatrici. With these observations, Forsyth comes to the brink of 2oth-century 
theories of oral poetry, including the oral-formulaic theory of epic advanced by Milman 
Parry and Albert Lord and more recent global perspectives on oral poetry by Ruth 
Finnegan and J. Miles Foley. Like these later scholars, Forsyth identifies the features of 
orally composed poetry as additive or paratactic style; repetition and redundancy; the 
use of inherited diction, epithets, phrasing, images, or commonplaces; deictic refer- 
ences within the poetry to the situation and occasion in which it is being performed; and 
a regular rhythm, often reinforced by musical accompaniment. 

The question “was Homer an improvvisatore?” was not only a question about poetic 
technique, however, but also about the social and political impact of improvisational 
performance. What is at stake is whether the traditional role of the Homeric rhapsode in 
drawing a community together at public festivals and reaffirming its values ina moment 
of shared enthusiasm can be recovered in a modern context. Some Romantic-era writers 
find in a tradition of spontaneous poetic utterance reaching from Homer to the improv- 
visatore the promise of a powerful, socially relevant poetic voice. Others, however, 
worry that while the charismatic appeal of the improvising poet and the compelling 
excitement of the moment of performance are undeniable, in the 19th-century context 
this power is more likely to be exercised for revolutionary purposes than to promote 
social cohesion. These theorists consider it time to draw distinctions: denying the mod- 
ern improviser the authenticity and authority of the ancient rhapsode, they argue that 
the improvvisatore, if not merely a dilettante, is a potential demagogue. 

The most extensive 19th-century treatise on the subject of poetic improvisa- 
tion in ancient times weighs in on the side of the improviser as social leader. In “De 
Vimprovisation poetique chez les anciens, et particulitrement chez les Grecs et les Romains” 
(On poetic improvisation among the ancients, and particularly among the Greeks and 
the Romans), French archaeologist Desiré Raoul-Rochette sets out to compare the poets 
of antiquity with modern improvisers ranging from the real-life Francesco Gianni to 
Madame de Staél’s fictional Corinne. Raoul-Rochette surveys the practice of spontane- 
ous poetry among ancient peoples from the Celts to the Arabs before coming to focus 
on the importance of public improvisation among the ancient Greeks and affirming the 
probability that Homer was a “poéte improvisateur?” In affiliating Romantic improv- 
visatori with the authoritative, celebratory poetry of ancient rhapsodes, Raoul-Rochette 
draws a crucial distinction between inspiration and improvisation. Inspiration is a 
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private, subjective, modern phenomenon that takes place “in the shade of the woods, or 
the silence of the closet”**—a model of poetic creation for which Wordsworth’s Prelude 
and Coleridge’s “Kubla Khan” have since become familiar Romantic examples. By con- 
trast, the improvisation practiced by ancient Greek poets at public festivals is a mode of 
creativity that “delights in a great number of witnesses, in the same way that a soldier is 
animated at the sight of his standards.”* Citing a plethora of classical sources, Raoul- 
Rochette seeks to prove that ancient poets were the recipients of an instantaneous rush 
of enthusiasm that allowed them to extemporize law codes in the form of poetry and 
that gave them moral and legislative authority within their community. His history of 
improvisation leads him to conclude that “poets, in ancient Greek times, were regarded 
as the legislators of nations, as the preceptors of the human race.””> Raoul-Rochette’s 
article thus elaborates a full-scale history of Western poetry that places Romantic 
improvvisatori and improvvisatrici in a continuous line of descent from the charismatic 
social leaders of classical times. It is an image strikingly different from the solitary, alien- 
ated, or ironic figure of the poet more commonly associated with Romantic ideology. 
Whether or not P. B. Shelley read Raoul-Rochette’s treatise, which appeared in French 
in the Classical Journal of London in 1817—and, given Shelley’s interest in the history of 
poetry, in classical literature, and in improvisation, it is not unlikely that he did—it reso- 
nates with his strikingly similar formulation in A Defence of Poetry, written four years 
later. The conviction that, in Shelley’s famous words, “Poets are the unacknowledged 
legislators of the World””° was not only in the air; it was also allied to the discourse of 
improvisation. 

To other Romantic theorists, however, the differences between modern improvvisa- 
tori and ancient oral bards were more striking than the similarities. August Wilhelm 
Schlegel and Friedrich Schlegel both use the derogatory image of improvvisatori as 
tightrope walkers (Seiltdnzer) to critique the modern practice of poetic improvisation 
and underscore its artificiality.2” For the Schlegel brothers, the comparison between 
the productions of improvvisatori and the naturally extemporized poetry of the ancient 
Greeks only exposes the stylized and inauthentic quality of modern improvisers. By the 
1820s and 1830s, when performances by Italian improvisers and their imitators else- 
where in Europe were at their height and comparisons of improvvisatori to Homeric 
rhapsodes had become commonplace, it seemed to some philologists even more urgent 
to undercut the assumed classical pedigree of the modern improviser. Writing in 1820, 
E.G. Welcker repudiates the comparison between improvvisatori and Homeric rhap- 
sodes, claiming—with rather endearing scholarly hyperbole—that there is hardly a 
greater misconception to be found in all of literary history.?® Welcker devotes a lengthy 
essay to clearing up confusion caused by other philologists’ indiscriminate use of the 
term Improvisator. Like Friedrich Schlegel, he distinguishes between the natural impro- 
visation found in the ancient Greek world, as in other cultures where poetry is still in 
its infancy, and the artificial improvisation practised in modern Italy, which is a phe- 
nomenon found only in late stages of cultural development. Rather than inspiration, 
modern improvisers manifest (only) quickness of intellect, extraordinary powers of 
memory, and enforced enthusiasm or estro. While he restricts the term improviser to a 
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notably narrow range of meaning compared with the expansive significance that Raoul- 
Rochette gives it in his contemporaneous treatise, Welcker accurately reflects the degree 
to which poetic improvisation in the 19th century had become a professionalized and 
theatricalized genre. 

A late contribution to the “was Homer an improvvisatore?” debate shows that impro- 
visational performance was increasingly being thought about in the context of public 
speaking and socio-political responsibility. In his 1833 book on Homeric rhapsodes, 
the classicist Johann Kreuser denounces by name the best-known improvvisatori of his 
day, as he argues that improvisation is merely a mechanical ability that produces poor 
poetry. He seeks to demonstrate that the pre-literate Homer cannot be considered an 
improvvisatore because improvisation actually arises only in literate cultures once they 
have developed a sufficiently stable language and an ample fund of poetic expressions. 
To that end, Kreuser produces a scornful but highly perceptive description of extempore 
poetry. “What is the art of improvisation?” he asks rhetorically, and answers in part: 


It is the ever-ready skill with words, within and beyond bounds, always more or less 
suited to the given occasion, always appealing to the masses . . . important in decisive 
moments of life and for public constitutions, but for art in the real sense—always 
useless. ... But when does one attain this ability to improvise, when aptitude is oth- 
erwise present? Only then, when the evolution of language has reached a stable form; 
then a common stock of language is available to the poet and orator.” 


While denying the improvvisatore’s affiliation with Homer on the basis of the crucial 
distinction between oral and literate modes of composition, and while denigrating 
the aesthetic qualities of improvised poetry, Kreuser recognizes the political force of 
extemporized utterance. His acknowledgment that the ability to improvise can sway 
the masses and prove decisive in public debate reflects a growing mid-19th-century ten- 
dency to harness the power of poetic improvisation to public rhetoric—to the oratory of 
the courtroom, the pulpit, and the professorial chair. 

The same socio-political orientation becomes evident in early Victorian reflec- 
tions on the improvising poet. Particularly revealing is a documentary article entitled 
“Improvvisatori” that appeared in 1839 in the Penny Magazine, published by the Society 
for the Diffusion of Useful Knowledge, one of the first and most important mass-circula- 
tion periodicals aimed at a working-class readership. Seeking to give readers a picture of 
poetic improvisation in Italy and comparable practices in other countries, the journalist 
emphasizes that improvisers can arise from any social class and that their appeal crosses 
class boundaries. While far from being social levelers, these performers provide Italian 
peasants and workers with an amusement that is not only “harmless and happy,” but 
also instructive and elevating. The “improvvisator’” is a “link of communication between 
the lofty and the lowly mind, one who charms the common people in a way that, the 
writer implies, English poets would do well to imitate.°° An engraving published with 
the article, based on a painting by the Swiss artist Louis-Léopold Robert, reinforces the 
message (Figure 13.1). 
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THE PENNY MAGAZINE 


OF THE 


Society for the Diffusion of Useful Knowledge. 


452.) PUBLISHED EVERY SATURDAY. [Arrt1, 20, 1839, 


IMPROVVISATORI.. 


[‘ L'Improvisateur Napolitaine —From a picture by L. Robert.] 


FIGURE 13.1 Front page of The Penny Magazine, No. 452 (20 April 1839) 
Reproduced by kind permission of the Syndics of Cambridge University Library (classmark L9o00.b.69). 


The image depicts a Neapolitan improviser with a mandolin whose rural “stage,” a 
rock by the seashore, forms a harmonious meeting place for an interested audience of 
peasants coming in from the fields. The improvvisatore’s ability to promote social har- 
mony and improve the lot of the laboring classes, as described in the article and depicted 
in the engraving, is presumably to be repeated in the Penny Magazine’s effect on its audi- 
ence, the working-class readers who were expected to purchase the paper with a penny 
from their Saturday wages. This figurative repetition of the improvvisatore’s role on the 
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part of the periodical writer is one more instance of how the popular reception as well 
as the reflective evaluation of improvised poetry takes place at the heart of print culture. 

The question of whether and how poetic improvisation in the 18th and igth centu- 
ries fits into a tradition that locates its source in Homer was, therefore, a question about 
what constitutes authenticity and naturalness in poetry. Even more compelling, it 
became a question about the authority of poetic utterance and the socio-political func- 
tion of poets. Conversely, the improvvisatore phenomenon coincided with and even 
contributed to a revision in the study of Homeric epic during the late 18th and early 
19th centuries as philologists began to emphasize the oral, performative, and improvi- 
sational nature of Homer’s verse. Last but not least, the question “are improvvisatori the 
descendents of Homer?” helps bring some aspects of the relationship between print cul- 
ture and orality into sharper focus. It underscores the peculiar status of the Romantic 
improviser as a practitioner of oral poetry within a culture whose perspectives and 
practices are thoroughly shaped by reading and writing. While the most conspicu- 
ous feature that Italian improvisation has in common with ancient Greek epic is oral 
performance, and while the oral nature of improvisation is its major difference from 
the mainstream poetics of Romantic Europe, the improvvisatore’s art is nevertheless 
entirely the product of a literate society, and its reception occurs within the paradigms 
of print culture. For Walter Ong, in fact, the Romantic period is precisely the time when 
“oral habits of thought and expression” that had persisted since early Greek times were 
“effectively obliterated in English” in favor of the “close, mostly unconscious, alliance of 
the Romantic Movement with technology:’*! Ong’s view of the historical relationship 
among orality, literacy, and technology might suggest that the Romantic-era fascination 
with improvvisatori and improvvisatrici was largely due to nostalgia for the perceived 
authenticity of a lost pre-literate society. But that is only part of the story, for increasing 
technologization also led to some innovative alliances between oral performance and 
print publication in the 19th century. Inventors of new shorthand systems seek to adver- 
tise their inventions by touting their ability to transcribe verses as quickly as they are 
being improvised. For example, the poetry composed by virtuoso German improviser 
Maximilian Langenschwarz during a performance in Munich on July 19, 1830, appeared 
days later as a pamphlet that advertised on its title page “stenographically recorded 
and edited by F. X. Gabelsberger”;” the royal secretary Gabelsberger proudly explains 
in a preface how the stenographic system he has invented has allowed him to preserve 
Langenschwarz’s improvisations. No matter what the recording technology, the per- 
sistent impulse of improvvisatori and improvvisatrici to publish their extempore com- 
positions mirrors the audience’s expectation that written poetry is the standard that all 
poetic expression must meet. 

When performances by poetic improvisers reach their height in 1820s and 1830s 
Europe, the rapid expansion of print media and the increasing influence of the profes- 
sional classes give a new turn to discourses about improvisation, orality, and author- 
ity. This is manifested in efforts to channel improvisational performance toward social 
responsibility by teaching the art of improvisation to professional men such as lawyers, 
politicians, professors, or clergy. Arguing that the new social order of 19th-century 
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Germany has a particular need for effective public speakers, Langenschwarz authored 
a manual on how to improvise, entitled Die Arithmetik der Sprache, oder der Redner 
durch sich selbst (The arithmetic of language, or the orator through himself). Based 
on his personal experience performing extemporized poetry in Germany and abroad, 
Langenschwarz seeks to teach a form of philosophical rhetoric that will help readers dis- 
cover their inner selves and develop their abilities for public service by learning to order 
their thoughts and express them spontaneously with the help of rhetoric and imagina- 
tion. The purpose of Langenschwarz’s book, which is ambitiously dedicated “to human- 
ity? is 


the establishment of a rhetorical system, through the precise following of which it 
would gradually be possible for even the most unpractised speaker to become master 
of his feelings and ideas, completely and to such a degree that, undeterred by any- 
thing going on around him, and at any given time, he would be capable of expressing 
what has awakened inside him clearly and in an ordered and coherent manner.” 


Langenschwarz’s system represents a re-assimilation of improvisation from stage per- 
formance into rhetoric. In that sense, it recalls the tradition of classical oratory, but now 
there is a crucial, post-Romantic addition: improvised utterance is also meant to lead 
to self-knowledge, self-expression, and self-fulfillment. Several other mid-19th-century 
“how-to-improvise” textbooks in German, French, and Spanish also tried to harness 
improvisational ability in a systematic way for politics and the professions. As indicated 
by their authors—celebrity improvisers such as Langenschwarz or the self-styled “first 
German improviser” Oskar Ludwig Bernhard Wolff (1850)—as well as by subtitles, epi- 
graphs, and direct allusions to famous improvvisatori and improvvisatrici, these elocu- 
tionary manuals seek to systematize theatrical improvisation into techniques that can 
be used to train professional speakers. 

As oral improvisation makes its way from the salon and the theater into parliament 
and the courtroom, it simultaneously recognizes its affinity with new print media. 
Much of the commentary on and analysis of poetic improvisation cited in this essay 
first appeared in literary-cultural magazines, and many more examples from these 
sources could be adduced. During the early 19th century, periodical publications avidly 
review the performances of improvvisatori and improvvisatrici; they also offer docu- 
mentary articles on the history of improvisation, reviews of books about improvisa- 
tion, advertisements of upcoming performances, and transcriptions of poetry that has 
been improvised in performance. All this attention seems to indicate a convergence 
between improvisational performance and the era’s burgeoning periodical culture. 
Much in the way that improvisation offers an application for new shorthand systems, 
newspapers and magazines recognize a role for themselves in giving greater perma- 
nence and wider distribution to ephemeral cultural events, of which improvisational 
performances are perhaps the foremost example. Journalism, moreover, has much in 
common with poetic improvisation when it comes to the rapidity of production and 
the responsive interaction with an audience. Writers and editors of literary magazines 
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share with extemporizing poets a need to perform in the face of temporal constraint 
(or to write to deadline) and an orientation toward the demands of readers or con- 
sumers. Finally, the performances of improvvisatori map onto periodical articles and 
magazines insofar as both media share a self-consciousness about their own status as 
consumable, ephemeral, popular forms, in contrast to high or serious literature. These 
parallels suggest that the popularity of improvising poets in early-19th-century Europe 
may correspond to a general improvisational disposition within print and performance 
culture during this age of rapid evolution in media and genres. Improvisation could 
well stand as a paradigm for the cultural changes that take place as late-Romantic and 
post-Romantic performance genres and print media adopt a more rapid and reactive 
attitude toward current events and a closer engagement with audiences, readerships, 
and mass markets. 
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CHAPTER 14 


GERMAINE DE STAEL’S 
CORINNE, OR ITALY AND 
THE EARLY USAGE OF 
IMPROVISATION IN ENGLISH 
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ERIK SIMPSON 


ALTHOUGH practices of spontaneous composition and performance have existed for 
millennia, variants of the word improvisation entered English usage only in the eigh- 
teenth century, and improvisation itself only in the nineteenth.! Today we use improvi- 
sation broadly. One can “improvise” anything from a trumpet solo to a salad dressing. 
Literary critics have used improvisation to describe medieval practices or, in the case of 
Stephen Greenblatt’s analysis of “Improvisation and Power,’ the villainy of Shakespeare's 
Iago in Othello. Greenblatt writes of improvisation as “the ability to both capitalize on 
the unforeseen and transform given materials into one’s own scenario.”” P. N. Furbank 
and W. R. Owens, on the other hand, use the term to describe the stylistic practices of 
Daniel Defoe: “Defoe, we feel, when he embarked upon this sentence, had only a vague 
idea how it would end. ... [T]o write in this way, which we may call “improvisatory,’ is 
quite common, and—as in this case—does not at all imply that the product will have less 
form and “architecture” than a more premeditated style.” 

These formulations and many others demonstrate the utility of ahistorical uses of 
improvisation in describing a continuity of spontaneous, anti-teleological practices 
across historical periods. We can, however, gain other kinds of insights by recontextual- 
izing improvisation as readers and writers in English first encountered it by that name. 
The Oxford English Dictionary entries related to improvisation provide a starting point 
for analyzing the emergence of its terminology: in English, references to improvis- 
ers begin to appear in the middle to late eighteenth century, while noun forms such as 
improvisation and verb forms such as improvise appear rarely, at most, until the 1820s or 
later.* For readers and speakers of English at the time, the emergence of these terms rep- 
resented a conceptual as well as a rhetorical change. The language of improvisation did 
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not enter English as a simple synonym for earlier terminology, such as that of extempore 
composition. Rather, it described a specific practice in Italy, one routinely characterized 
as impossible to replicate in Britain. 

Isaac D’Israeli set his 1803 poem The Carder and the Carrier in “amorous Florence, that 
propitious clime / Where Love is constant tho’ he talks in rhyme.”° His footnote describes 
those lines as “[a]lluding to the numerous Improvisatori, the Minstrels of modern Italy”® 
In 1803, when D’Israeli needed to explain “improvisatori” for an English-speaking audi- 
ence, he chose the ready means of equating improvvisatori with the already-famous fig- 
ure of the minstrel.’ The footnote qualifies the analogy in two ways: these minstrels are 
modern and Italian. As such, improvvisatori stand in opposition to the self-consciously 
archaic Britishness of their counterparts in, for instance, Walter Scott’s Minstrelsy of the 
Scottish Border (1802-03), as well as other works that present minstrelsy as a dead or 
dying practice. D’Israeli’s rhetoric epitomizes the development of literary representa- 
tions of improvvisatori and improvvisatrici that would flourish in the first decades of the 
nineteenth century, as an increasing number of writers used the modern Italian figures 
to rewrite and revise the conventions of British minstrelsy. 

As D’Israeli’s effort to explain the nature of “improvisatori” implies, improvisation 
had a much shorter history in English than did minstrelsy. Although the musical term 
ex improviso (or, later, ex improvviso) had appeared occasionally, improvisation as such 
had no discernible English-language existence before the middle of the eighteenth cen- 
tury. As Caroline Gonda has noted, the OED places the first use of any English variant 
in 1765 with Smollett writing of an “improvisatore” as “one of the greatest curiosities you 
meet with in Italy’ Smollett’s line captures the flavor of the great majority of eighteenth- 
century references to improvvisatori. Such references locate improvvisatori in Italy and 
present them as “curiosities,” as things that must be explained to an English audience. 
And the performers were generally represented as men. The OED citation of pre-1800 
variants of “improvisation, in fact, links improvisation with male or ungendered poets 
in Italy. The feminine improv(v)isatrice does not appear until 1804, and then only paren- 
thetically as a synonym for poetess.° 

In 1807 came a turning point: the publication in French and translation into English of 
Germaine de Staél’s novel Corinne, or Italy. Corinne presented to British readers a famil- 
iar image of a minstrel, a poet performing verses to the accompaniment of a harp or lyre. 
The plot of Corinne relies on British representations of bards and minstrels and their 
familiarity to a pan-European audience; the eponymous Corinne knows “Ossian” and 
old Scottish songs, which she performs to win the reluctant heart of Oswald, Lord Nelvil. 
However, Staél also departs dramatically from the conventions of British minstrel writ- 
ing. Her novel’s characters and its critics both notice the oddity, to British eyes, of a per- 
forming woman. That innovation has attracted much modern critical attention to what 
Ellen Moers calls “the myth of Corinne” and “the fantasy of the performing heroine.”!” 
But Corinne also differs from her British counterparts in her compositional method: she 
improvises, while they recite pre-existing works. As Gonda has noted, Corinne “did 
more than any other work to popularize the idea of the improvisatore or improvisatrice,” 
and it did so in a way that gave Britain its first major theory of improvisation.!! The novel 
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imagines improvisation not only as a compositional method but also as a means of con- 
ceiving the histories of people and nations. As important as Staél’s work was for women 
writers, it also initiated a related but broader “myth of Corinne” in English-language 
writing, that of improvisation itself. 

Corinne’s debut in England illustrates how new the idea of improvisation remained 
to British readers in 1807. Writing in French and comfortable with the Italian terms for 
improvisation, Staél deployed terminology that seems to have baffled her 1807 trans- 
lators. In the novel’s French, Corinne is an “improvisatrice,” she possesses the “talent 
d’improviser,” and her poem at the Roman Capitol is an “Improvisation.”” These words 
and phrases, seemingly simple to translate into their English equivalents, instead reveal 
the lack of a modern vocabulary of improvisation. D. Lawler’s translation describes 
“Corinna” (as both 1807 English versions call her) as an “improvisatrix,’ with a note 
promising to explain the term later. The sole vaguely relevant note, however, suggests 
only further frustration. Lawler later translates Corinne’s “talent dimproviser” as “her 
talent for extempore poetry” with a footnote that reads, “[f]or that particular species 
of poetry here alluded to, called, in Italian, Improvisatore, the translator can find no 
English denomination?” 

The other 1807 translation, by two anonymous translators, lacks Lawler’s boldness of 
coinage. There, Corinna is not an improvisatrix but simply a “composer of extempore 
rhymes.” The translators explain the problem in a note, using an odd variant of improv- 
visatore: “The improvvisitore, or art of composing extempore verses, is an accomplish- 
ment peculiar to the Italians.”!° Even a generation later, the 1833 Isabel Hill translation 
adopts a more modern vocabulary for improvisation but only in some cases. Corinne’s 
improvisation at the Roman Capitol is a “chant,” and although her gift is called one of 
“improvisation,” it also takes other names more typical in older works, such as “faculty 
of extemporising”” Corinne’s wide circulation in both French and English thus cre- 
ated a paradoxical effect. Its French text gave British readers a new theory of improvisa- 
tion, with its modern vocabulary largely visible in direct cognates. At the same time, its 
English translations, especially those of 1807, reveal how little that same British audience 
had previously understood of improvisation. 

The lack of significant precedent in English allowed Corinne to establish the popular 
connotations of Italian improvisation, which it presented as a practice with artistic and 
political implications. Corinne’s improvisation at the Capitol, much cited as an inspi- 
rational presentation of public female genius, also demonstrated the ideological work 
improvisation could do. Asked to improvise on the glory of Italy, Corinne slowly builds a 
triumphant historical narrative, to the delight of her Italian audience. Then Corinne sees 
Oswald and responds to his emotions: “Divining the thoughts going through his mind, 
she was impelled to meet his need by talking of happiness with less certainty.”!* Here the 
teleology of the poem breaks down, and Corinne improvises, changing the direction of 
her narrative to accommodate Oswald’s reaction, introducing a note of northern melan- 
choly and earning his applause. 

By altering a narrative of Italy’s past, Corinne suggestively connects her content 
and her process: as an improviser, she can rhetorically change the course of history 
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if necessary. At a time when revolution, reform, and reaction dominated European 
thought, a new theory of historical flexibility could reverberate far beyond the steps of 
the Capitol. (Staél herself had earlier asked, “who can live, who can write at the present 
moment, without feeling and reflecting upon the revolution of France?”)”” Corinne pres- 
ents improvisation as a political path between stasis and revolution, as an artistic the- 
ory of post-Terror moderate liberalism. As a model of innovation bounded by context, 
Staél’s improvisation carved out space between a reactionary emphasis on the author- 
ity of previous generations on the one hand, and Painite optimism that any generation 
could break free from that legacy on the other. 

Minstrel writers such as Thomas Percy and Walter Scott emphasized the weight of 
British tradition, creating a retrospective national culture through the collection and 
repetition of carefully shaped cultural materials. Staél’s presentation of improvisation, 
on the contrary, emphasized the contingencies of poetic creation, the way that the plan 
of a work—or a nation—could change as it was created. But this freedom has limits. 
The improviser’s skill consists of responding continuously to new events, maintaining 
flexibility within the boundaries established by a developing performance. Napoleonic 
autocracy lacks conversational interchange, an aspect of improvisation Corinne empha- 
sizes in describing rural improvisers as using “language full of life that solitary thought 
could not have brought into being”””° 

The improviser cannot break cleanly with her own history, as revolutionary nations 
strive to do. Corinne’s narrator emphasizes repeatedly the constraints of personal and 
political history: “We are surrounded by the remains of history, said Cicero. If he said so 
then, what do we say now!””! Italy’s immediate past as the object of imperial ambitions, 
culminating in Napoleon’s 1805 coronation as King of Italy, provided an apt example of 
a nation’s inability to control its destiny.” At the microcosmic level, the novel enacts a 
similar tension, vacillating between constructions of irresistible fate and other hints that 
undermine that inevitability. Corinne, for instance, experiences her doomed relation- 
ship with Oswald as foreshadowed by the heavens: “I have always known the sky to look 
paternal or angry, and I tell you, Oswald, tonight it condemned our love.” If we need a 
further suggestion that these are star-crossed lovers, Corinne provides it later by acting 
the part of Juliet while Oswald watches. But the narrator also assumes paradoxically that 
“destiny” is not destined at all but contingent: “Had she acted upon this impulse, what a 
different destiny she and Oswald would have known!””4 A destiny Corinne can change 
is no destiny at all, but the tension between fate and choice fits well into the model of 
improvisation Staél establishes. The project of improvisation is to acknowledge the con- 
straints of history, constraints so strong they can feel like inexorable fate, and to produce 
from that context a new direction. 

These principles applied with special force to Italian politics at the time of Corinne’s 
publication. France had recently taken control of most of Italy when Staél wrote Corinne; 
mention of the French victory is pointedly omitted from the novel, but readers could 
hardly fail to consider the novel’s commentary on Italy’s history in light of the Napoleonic 
takeover. For Italy as for Corinne, improvisation allows a measure of freedom and flex- 
ibility. Corinne fully acknowledges that flexibility in the heroine's ability to alter her 
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history of Italy to suit the needs of her audience. At the same time, the novel moves 
beyond its predecessors, as well as many of its successors, by recognizing the constraints 
of improvisation, the way that it constantly creates new contexts that demand attention 
and limit the artist’s options. Italy can alter itself but must still be Italy; Oswald can change 
but must remain English; Corinne can love an Englishman but cannot finally leave Italy; 
Napoleon (as Staél believed but left unstated in the novel) can conquer and reform, but 
his empire cannot integrate the people he controls. For Staél, these personal and politi- 
cal circumstances call for improvisation, a concept she played a large role in defining for 
English-language readers, as a mode of creative production in politics as well as art. 


NOTES 


1. This chapter draws heavily on a longer version of this argument in my Literary 
Minstrelsy, 1770-1830: Minstrels and Improvisers in British, Irish, and American Literature 
(Houndmills: Palgrave Macmillan, 2008). 

2. Stephen J. Greenblatt, “Improvisation and Power, in Literature and Society: Selected Papers 
from the English Institute, 1978, ed. Edward Said (Baltimore: Johns Hopkins University 
Press, 1980), 60. 

3. P.N. Furbank and W. R. Owens, “Defoe and the ‘Improvisatory’ Sentence,’ English Studies 
67, no. 2 (April 1986): 160. 

4. The OED gives four verb forms, all first cited between 1825 and 1835: “improvise,” “improvi- 
sate,’ “improvisatorize,’ and “improviso.’ (“Improviso” predated this, but only as an adjec- 
tive, as in Warton’s usage.) At least some of these forms may have emerged before 1825, 
but the OED illustrates at least that many forms were simultaneously current after 1825, 
and the surviving modern verb “improvise” is the one that shows least evidence of Italian 
roots, having dropped both the -o of improviso and the -at* or -ator* of improvvisatore. 
“Improvisation,” the noun, appeared relatively early (1786)—though I argue in this chapter 
that Corinne’s translations suggest its use was limited—as did the adjective “improviso.” 
“Improvizer,’ referring to an improvisatory artist not necessarily Italian, first appeared in 
1829 (Oxford English Dictionary, 2nd ed., v. “improvise; v. “improvisate, v. “improvisator- 
ize, v. and adj. “improviso,’ n. “improvisation,” n. “improviser,” [respectively] http://www. 
oed.com:80/Entry/92882, http://www.oed.com:80/Entry/92871, http://www.oed.com:80/ 
Entry/92878, http://www.oed.com:80/Entry/92887, http://www.oed.com:80/Entry/92872, 
http://www.oed.com:80/Entry/92885, [accessed May 31, 2011]). 

5. Isaac D’Israeli, “The Carder and the Carrier? in Narrative Poems (London: John Murray, 
1803), 1-2. 

6. Ibid.,1. 

z. Throughout, I will use the Romantic-era Italian spellings of improvvisator(e/i) and 
improvvisatric(e/i). English-language writers of the time used many variations of those 
spellings, often omitting the second “v” (as in many of my examples here) and sometimes 
using “s” to form plurals. 

8. Oxford English Dictionary, 2nd ed., n. “improvisatore | improvvisatore,” http://www.oed. 
com:8o/Entry/92876 (accessed May 31, 2011). The reference occurs in Travels through 
France and Italy, published in the following year. Caroline Gonda provides an excellent 
analysis of OED citations for variants of improvisation and some early British commentary 
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10. 
11. 


12. 
13. 
14. 
15. 


16. 


17. 


18. 


19. 


20. 
21. 
22. 


23. 
24. 


on the subject (“The Rise and Fall of the Improvisatore, 1753-1845, Romanticism 6, no. 2 
[November 2000]: 195-210). 


. The first OED citation of improv(v)isatrice refers to “An honorary name given to the poetess 


(improvisatrice) D. Maria Maddalena Morelli Fernandez,’ from Matilda Betham’s Biographical 
Dictionary of the Celebrated Women of Every Age and Country (Oxford English Dictionary, 2nd 
ed., n. “improvisatrice | improvvisatrice,” http://www.oed.com:80/Entry/92880 [accessed 
May 31, 2011]). However, there was at least one eighteenth-century usage: Hester Lynch Piozzi 
uses the term in her 1789 Observations and Reflections Made in the Course of a Journey through 
France, Italy, and Germany (London: A. Strahan and T. Cadell, 1789), 1.321. 

Ellen Moers, Literary Women (1967; repr., New York: Oxford University Press, 1985), 174. 
Gonda, “The Rise and Fall of the Improvisatore,’ 198. When I refer to “improvisation” in 
Romantic-era writing, I mean the practice of Italian improvvisatori and improvvisatrici 
signified by Staél’s French word improvisation, which was generally not yet translatable 
into English, as I will show. 

Germaine de Staél, Corinne ou LItalie (London: M. Peltier, 1807), I.50, I.65, and I.73. 
Germaine de Staél, Corinna; or, Italy, trans. D. Lawler (London: Corri, 1807), 1.54. 

Staél, Corinne, trans. Lawler, I.69. 

Germaine de Staél, Corinna; or, Italy, trans. anonymous (London: Samuel Tipper, 1807), 
I.51-2. Lawler’s preface explains that the slightly earlier anonymous translation was pro- 
duced by two men (Staél, Corinne, trans. Lawler, iv). 

Staél, Corinne, trans. anonymous, I.52. This first translation does try to work improvisa- 
tion into the text in one odd usage, as the Prince “expatiate[s] on her [Corinna’s] talent for 
extempore effusions, a talent which resembled, in nothing, the improvisatoré, as expressed 
in Italy” (Staél, Corinne, trans. anonymous, I.67). 

Germaine de Staél, Corinne; Or, Italy, trans. Isabel Hill (London: Richard Bentley, 1833), 25, 
43, and 43. The poet Letitia Elizabeth Landon translated the verse in the Hill edition. 
Germaine de Staél, Corinne, or Italy, ed. and trans. Avriel Goldberger (New 
Brunswick: Rutgers University Press, 1977), 30. 

Germaine de Staél, A Treatise on the Influence of the Passions, upon the Happiness of 
Individuals and of Nations ... from the French of the Baroness Stael [sic] de Holstein 
(London: George Cawthorn, 1798), 31. 

Staél, Corinne, trans. Goldberger, 45. 

Ibid., 85. 

Staél’s political theory in Considérations sur les principaux événements de la Révolution 
frangaise illustrates her effort to find a theory of political moderation in more direct terms. 
There she endorses “the principle of heredity in a monarchy” but emphasizes that legiti- 
macy is “absolutely inseparable from constitutional limitations” and asks, “what human 
being with common sense can pretend that a change in customs and ideas should not 
result in a change in political institutions?” (in Madame de Staél on Politics, Literature, and 
National Character, trans. Monroe Berger [London: Sidgwick and Jackson, 1964], 94-96). 
Staél, Corinne, trans. Goldberger, 196. 

Ibid., 355. 
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CHAPTER 15 


IMPROVISATION, TIME, 
AND OPPORTUNITY IN THE 
RHETORICAL TRADITION 


GLYN P. NORTON 


THE thought that there exist in the written text moments so evanescent, so expressively 
charged that they call into question their own utterability presented the Renaissance, in 
general, and Renaissance Italy and France, in particular, with a challenge of disquieting 
proportions. For once one accepts the premise that there are events so structurally dis- 
crete as to lie outside the recoverable procedures of composition, one glimpses not only 
the opaque limits of writing, but also the potential demolition of rhetoric’s grandly con- 
fident superstructure. At the crux of such events is the ancient topic of improvisation. 

The challenge embedded in this topic formed a cluster of imponderables. The Greek 
and Roman worlds, while shaping the architecture of these imponderables, left to later 
generations the necessity of resuming the dialogue, of assimilating a legacy harking 
back to the earliest traditions of speech and writing. As a consequence, even in those 
intensely numinous moments when the Renaissance text purports to craft itself out of 
spontaneity (one thinks, for example, of Erasmus’s Praise of Folly and its gestation on 
horseback), it seems frequently compelled to draw the reader away from such imme- 
diacy by calling attention to its own location within the linkage of historical tradition. 

A striking example of this process occurs in Book I of Castiglione’s The Courtier 
(1528). Having been selected by Signora Emilia to open the inquiry into perfect court- 
iership, Count Ludovico da Canossa declares that since the hour is late and not having 
given the matter any thought, he will now be permitted to say without risk of censure all 
that floods into his mouth (“[M]i sara licito dir senza biasimo tutte le cose che prima mi 
verranno alla bocca.”! Well into his ostensibly impromptu remarks, however, the Count 
suddenly refocuses the issue. He recalls having read that certain of the most outstanding 
ancient orators did their best to make everyone believe they were ignorant of literature. 
To accomplish this, they made their speeches appear as though they had been composed 
very simply and according to the promptings of nature and truth rather than toil and 
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art; for if the people had been aware of their skills, they would have been worried about 
being fooled (Castiglione 1981, 60). 

Apart from the telling suggestion that impromptu or improvised speech may not 
always be what it seems, Castiglione appears to be reminding us here that the Count’s 
off-the-cuff performance is steeped in an ancient rhetorical tradition. A practice fully 
suited to the specificity of the moment—a postprandial dialogue generated spontane- 
ously in an unfolding present—is actually rooted in a forensic past. The layers of that 
past, left vague in the above text, were given a more solid frame of reference earlier on 
by Erasmus in the De copia (1512), where extemporaneity and copious discourse are seen 
to be closely aligned.” Early in his work, Erasmus traces his topic to a long literary tra- 
dition, winding back through Quintilian to the early Sophists.? In other words, a topic 
deeply relevant to the way Renaissance man revitalizes his discourse traces its ancestry 
to two chronologically separate moments in the classical past. In the one, Sophist and 
Hellenic, the emphasis was oral and, as Erasmus correctly points out, left few written 
traces; in the other, rhetorical and Roman, speech was reformulated in a structured (and 
extant) program of writing and composition. 

What Castiglione’s text demonstrates so convincingly is that it is difficult to raise the 
issue of improvisation and of speech emitted on the spur of the moment (“subito uscita”) 
without becoming entangled in the wider problematics of speech and writing. More 
remarkable, however, in the case of Castiglione’s work, is the way Count Ludovico’s 
exploratory preliminaries in Book I will find themselves caught up in the actual per- 
formance of improvisation in the concluding speech on divine love by Pietro Bembo 
in Book IV. Here the rhetorical performance marks its own mortality (the ultimate col- 
lapse of the speech), conterminous with the dissolution of the speaker’s articulating self. 
Utterance signals its own end, leaving the audience with a sense of the ravishing dis- 
juncture of the speaker with himself (“astratto e fuor di sé,” 452). Bembo’s off-the-cuff 
rapture is, for the philosopher Kenneth Burke, the paradigm of “pure persuasion, a 
concept with latent ties to improvisation and its Latin root, improvisus (“unexpected”, 
“sudden”).* The experience, as we shall see, has everything to do with notions of time, 
ripened and creative, and with opportunity, challenging and peremptory. 


It is apparent early on in sophistic thought that the harmonizing of spoken and writ- 
ten discourse, developed by Castiglione in the context of improvisation, had nothing 
in common with the formal solemnity of the Urbino court. In early Greek declamation, 
the emphasis, it appears, was on informality.> Actual declamations were frequently pre- 
ceded by the dialexis, an informal preliminary talk, conversational in tone, delivered 
sitting down, and probably quiet in manner.° Following the dialexis, the sophist, in 
keeping with a tradition going back to Gorgias, would then invite the audience to sug- 
gest topics around which he would craft, on the spot, his main speech. The improvised 
results, as D. A. Russell points out, were probably not always up to the mark. Yet, ancient 
accounts also tell of speakers fabled for their fluency and their ability to improvise. One 
such case is the Syrian, Isaeus, to whom Juvenal attributes lively intelligence, shameless 
audacity, and prompt, torrential speech.’ But it is the rather more expansive account of 
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Quintilian’s pupil, Pliny, in a letter to Nepos, which serves not only to capture the physi- 
cal act of sophist improvisation, but more significantly for the present essay, to articulate 
that event in a Latin discourse which the Renaissance would adopt wholesale, using it to 
explore the contours of extemporaneity. 

Pliny’s description of Isaeus presents, it would appear, the very ritual of a sophist per- 
formance.’ Nothing, we are told, can approach Isaeus’s facility (facultas), abundance 
(copia), and richness (ubertas). He speaks always extemporaneously, but as though 
having written it down long beforehand (“dicit semper ex tempore, sed tanquam diu 
scripserit”). His preliminary speeches (viz. dialexis) are careful, unadorned, charm- 
ing, occasionally dignified and elevated. He calls for several topics of discussion, ask- 
ing his audience to make the selection; he gets up, arranges his clothing, and begins: 
“Immediately, all the resources of eloquence are in his grasp at the same time, the subtle- 
ties of thought rush upon him [‘sensus reconditi occursant’]. ... How much reading, 
how much writing gleams forth from his improvisations [‘in subitis’]. ... His memory 
is incredible and he is able to repeat what he has said extemporaneously [‘ex tempore’] 
without altering a word. He attains so much hexis [#&tc] through application [‘studio] 
and practice [‘exercitatione’].”” 

When Nepos read this portrait, he undoubtedly must have formed in his mind a rather 
vivid image of the legendary Isaeus. The emphasis on simultaneity (statim, pariter), the 
force of thought unbridled, and the radiance of language all combine to produce a quality 
which Pliny deliberately calls by its Greek rather than Latin name: hexis [8&c]. The entire 
phrase, “Ad tantam ‘hexin’ studio et exercitatione pervenit? thus depicts a cultural syn- 
thesis moving from the Latin values of studium and exercitatio toward the ultimate disso- 
lution of those values in Hellenic dexterity (“hexin”). Viewed another way, one could say 
that Pliny’s account of sophist performance superposes a restraining Latin cultural frame 
on the mantic bursts of Hellenic fluency. What might otherwise seem like a spontaneous 
stunt actually emerges as the byproduct of thought-directed effort and concentration. 

To understand how improvisation will affect modes of written performance in later 
times it is useful to examine certain sophistic texts. In his Peri sophiston, Alcidamas 
(contemporary of Plato and a student of the ancient rhetorician, Gorgias) not only 
sustains explicitly the principles of sophist performance just outlined, but also situates 
improvisation in a philosophical code to be later recorded in Renaissance thought. In 
sections 27-28, the author takes an uncompromising stand against written speeches in 
favor of what we have called their oral, improvised counterpart: 


And to my way of looking at it written speeches do not deserve even to be called 
speeches, but as it were forms [eidola], and figures [schemata] and imitations [mime- 
mata] of speeches.... The written speech undeviating from one ordered posture, 
when looked at in a book rouses admiration, but since it is unmoved by opportunity 
[kairos], it affords no benefit to its possession... . The speech spoken straight from 
the mind on the spur of the moment [parautika] is living and has a soul and follows 
circumstances and is like real bodies, but the written one, in nature like the image of 
a speech, is doomed to inanition [that is, it lacks energeias or the capacity to act].!° 
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So conceived, nothing can be more remote from the medium of writing than oral 
speech. All the features of Alcidamas’s text that describe either tectonic or iconic rela- 
tionships (forms, figures, imitations, bronze statues, stone images, ordered posture, and 
the like) align themselves squarely with the written word. Oral speeches, on the other 
hand, throw up no replicable surfaces, their authenticity determined largely by their 
immunity to permanence and their crafting of another dynamic dimension (energeias). 
Words emitted “straightaway” (parautika) from the mind are circumscribed within a 
zone of being that is temporally compressed, shaped by the circumstantial, the oppor- 
tune (kairos). No such versatility prevails in writing. Graven forms and features are rig- 
idly broadcast to an audience immobilized outside time, deprived of opportunity and 
unengaged with circumstance. 

For the sophist readers of Alcidamas, it would have been difficult to dismiss as trivial 
the antinomies of this text. It is not simply that extemporaneous speech harbors a real- 
ity superior to its written counterpart. The special resonance of this text relates to the 
way Alcidamas tailors his justification of improvisation to one of the great philosophical 
postulates of ancient thought, the notion of kairos [opportune time]. The sophist’s argu- 
ment against written speeches was founded on the belief that kairos can not be known 
by any act which attempts to stabilize it, to give it permanence, because, by definition, 
it participates in the constant eradication of that which has preceded it. And writing 
thrives on the hubris of its own indelibility. If, therefore, perfect improvisation refers 
to an utterance perfectly in harmony with these self-eradicating contexts, then one 
can readily anticipate the urgency with which other traditions would try to redraw the 
graph, allowing writing to mime its spontaneous prelapsarian ancestry. Roman rhetoric 
would contribute radically to this reappraisal. 


The rhetorical agenda for improvisation is made accessible to the Renaissance through 
two principal Latin channels: the works of Cicero and Quintilian. Of the two authors, 
Quintilian, as we shall see, takes a wider view of the problem, promoting its status in 
a total plan of eloquence and sorting through the richly complex environment from 
which it has been synthesized. Cicero, on the other hand, fails to build the topic into the 
broad superstructure of his rhetorical program. His approval is more restrained, less 
concerned with the underlying torsion between premeditated discourse and spontane- 
ity or, for that matter, with the technical apparatus of improvised speech. This leads to a 
series of statements which, taken individually, address themselves to particular nuances 
of the topic while doing little to advance its place and function in the rhetorical sys- 
tem. Nonetheless, they are essential to a full understanding of the internal dialogue that 
emerges between master and disciple. 

Where Cicero departs from his disciple Quintilian is in his restriction of the phrase ex 
tempore to the circumstances in which eloquence occurs. Never does he adopt this term 
as a descriptor of authentic speech or eloquence. This is not yet the ex tempore dicendi 
facultas that will signal the culminating sections of Quintilian’s Institutio oratoria. 
Cicero’s concerns are not with extemporaneity as a mode of performance but as a way of 
describing how rhetoricians tap into the resources of time: “There are therefore things,’ 
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Cicero continues, “which one must judge according to time [ex tempore] and intention 
[ex consilio], and not according to their own nature: in all cases of this type, one must 
assess what time requires, and what is appropriate to the persons; it is not the thing itself 
that must be considered, but the motives, the performer, the time and the duration?" 

Significantly, when Cicero does address the rhetorical practice of extemporaneity, he 
chooses not to extend the range of application of the phrase ex tempore, referring instead 
to speech that is subita or fortuita. In other words, it is the eruptive, random quality of the 
extemporal utterance rather than its attachment to certain environmental conditions that 
defines its relationship to eloquence. At De oratore: 149-153, Crassus, pressed for his opin- 
ion of the categories of rhetorical training or exercitatio, criticizes the use of oral exercises 
that serve only to whip up the “rate of utterance” (linguae celeritas) and “flood of verbiage” 
(verborum frequentia). Among the hierarchy of exercises, Crassus points out, none is more 
esteemed than the practice of writing: “For if an extempore and casual speech [subita et 
fortuita oratio] is easily beaten by one prepared and thought-out, this latter in turn will 
assuredly be surpassed by what has been written with care and diligence [assidua ac dil- 
igens scriptura].’” Exercitatio is thus broken into an ascending format, beginning at the 
lowest level with subita oratio and advancing, through cogitatio, to preeminent scriptura. 

Intimately entwined in this process is the ability of the mind to draw from the store 
of commonplaces [the loci], which are the resources through which writing bodies 
forth on the page. “The truth is,” Cicero continues, “that all the commonplaces [loci] . . . 
appear [se ostendere] and rush forward [occurrere] as we are searching out and survey- 
ing the matter with all our natural acuteness: and all the thoughts and expressions that 
are the most brilliant in their several kinds, must needs flow up in succession [subeant 
et succedant] to the point of our pen.” In Cicero’s text, writing becomes the controlling 
mechanism of spontaneity. 

Ultimately, it becomes apparent that Cicero is adducing two levels of presence: writing 
as the sole authenticating structure of discourse, and improvisation as a kind of simula- 
crum of the event, a trace image given off by a higher medium of articulation. In another, 
perhaps more vital sense, we are witnessing here the transcendent reply of the Ciceronian 
model to its early Sophist predecessors. Cicero, it is clear, has inverted Alcidamas’s refrac- 
tion of utterance in such a way as to shift the onus of iconic inferiority away from writ- 
ten speeches (conceived earlier on as eidola, schemata, and mimemata) onto the hitherto 
“real” extemporal bodies of voice. Improvisation has suffered a profound reversal of 
incarnation, its transcription immobilized, as it were, by the living flesh of the text. 


From the preceding discussion, it is safe to say that Cicero left his disciple, Quintilian, 
a rather fragile peg on which to hang a comprehensive blueprint for improvisation. 
The texts from the De oratore on subita oratio would play simply no role in the allusive 
throw-backs contained in Book X: 7 of the Institutio oratoria. In his authoritative com- 
mentary on Book X, William Peterson examines the distinctive patterns of language 
separating Quintilian from Cicero. Among the words “yet not to be found in the repub- 
lican period, Peterson includes the modifier extemporalis, as in extemporalis oratio for 
which Cicero would have written subita et fortuita oratio.* Accordingly, Quintilian’s 
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chapter on the topic not only bears the title “How to acquire and maintain the extem- 
poralis facilitas,” but also refers repeatedly to the adjective and its corresponding ver- 
bal modifier, ex tempore, as in ex tempore dicendi facultas. In other words, Quintilian 
would appear to be subjecting the notion of improvisation to a semantic stress all but 
lacking in Ciceronian language, where the adjectives subita and fortuita were seen to 
promote factors of randomness with little or no regard to how the improviser processes 
time. Extemporalis, on the other hand, points to a conceptual reform in which time is 
of the essence. Through this crucial lexical shift beyond the constraints of Ciceronian 
terminology, Quintilian embarks on a new probe of his topic, one that interrogates the 
affected rhetorical tastes of his day, of Silver Latinity and empire, in order to reconnect 
him with the faded yet replenishable fluency of republic together with the Hellenic 
past. He is about to attempt the systematic analysis of a practice that, by the practi- 
tioner’s own enclosure within the event, rebuffs any clarifying scheme or strategy. His 
decision to transform radically the indentifying terminology along more temporal lines 
is only the most visible step in this reappraisal.'© 

A more crucial interrogation of the Ciceronian model occurs in Quintilian’s over- 
all structural design. It is now writing, constrained within a fixed spatial and temporal 
frame, that sets itself qualitatively apart from its companions: “For we can write neither 
everywhere nor always whereas in premeditation time [tempus] and place [locus] are 
abundantly available?” Quintilian is explicitly aware that principles of time (tempus) 
are, in part, deeply rooted in the Greek notion of kairos.'® After all, kairos and its deriva- 
tives already enjoy a position of prominence in Alcidamas’s text on improvised speech, 
where they seem to describe an inspirational process arising from unexpected crises 
[kairoi] and empowering “a mind truly godlike” Through its corresponding Latin 
forms, occasio, opportunitas, and tempus, kairos plays a fundamental role in determin- 
ing how Quintilian’s orator exploits the extrinsic conditions of eloquence. As such, it is 
a composite of two distinct Greek traditions, the one Aristotelian, the other Longinian. 
The Aristotelian view, conferring on kairos an ethical intensity, proposes that “the end 
of an action” is relative to its circumstances (kairos).2° Unlike the Stoic commitment to 
fixed values, where the emphasis is on behavior that stands fast and endures, Aristotelian 
kairos subverts the morally absolute and substitutes, in its place, a situational ethics 
motivated by assertions that temporize our exposure to things.”! It is no overstatement 
to assert that kairos embraces the full gamut of these attitudes and responses, leading 
Jean Cousin to infer, like Burke, the investment of rhetorical motives in a shifting, tran- 
sitory ethics with roots in Aristotle. 

Beyond these ethical nuances, however, there also exists for Quintilian a dimension 
to kairos that seems to place improvisation within the same ecstatic Longinian environ- 
ment we have already glimpsed in Pietro Bembo’s off-the-cuff meditation on divine 
love in The courtier. The ancient merger of kairos with deus, of opportunity with divin- 
ity, highlighted in the Institutio oratoria, will be an association no less compelling for 
Renaissance writers like Erasmus.”” Thus, if early notions of improvisation, as we have 
seen, tell us something essential about how eloquence processes kairos, then it would 
seem highly likely that further refinements of the topic, such as those in Quintilian, will 
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construct a new linkage between the extemporaneous, the kairotic, and the divine. In 
fact, hints at such linkage have emerged in modern Quintilian scholarship. In broader 
terms, the power of elation that seems woven into the fabric of Quintilian’s chapter on 
improvisation would appear to have its roots in Platonic philosophy, reminding us that 
Plato himself was fully cognizant of the practice of autoschediazein (“to act or speak 
offhand”).”3 

The ability of the orator to utter what is temporally imminent (kairos)—to 
improvise—is closely affiliated to another key Hellenic concept developed in the chap- 
ter on extemporaneity: &&c [hexis]. Peterson describes hexis as “the fixed tendency that 
results from repeated acts.” Its placement in the opening sentences of Book X, where 
it is juxtaposed with the Latin synonym firma facilitas (“assured facility”), mark it as 
a term that is quite literally pivotal, falling as it does at the close of the preceding nine 
chapters on a theory of eloquence and at the entry into performance and fluency. 

What is increasingly apparent is the fact that hexis shares certain crucial inter- 
ests in common with that other element in the extemporal process, kairos. Just as 
kairos, in the Aristotelian tradition, defines how we respond ethically to contingent 
events, so hexis retains a similar ethical value by showing how what we do, rather 
than paste itself to a kind of tensile, modular ethics recalling Stoic firmitas, is con- 
ditioned largely by our behavioral suppleness. The “fixed tendency” emerging from 
“repeated acts” is, thus, not about allegiance to ingrained habits, but rather about our 
readiness to repudiate the habitual, to break with routine—to improvise. Applied to 
the sphere of aesthetics, these concepts are no less powerful. Where Longinian kairos 
describes the empathetic harmony between creator, creation, and audience, brought 
into play by a certain cogitative and fictive stimulus, hexis is no less a creature of 
our impressions. It determines how art can seem not to be easy, how our rehearsal 
of the rhetorical script seems to place us in a position to make each performance an 
expendable commodity. 

Hexis thus stands out amidst Quintilian’s abundant Greek terminology for its unusu- 
ally high lexical profile. Unlike the tendency of most Greek terms in the Institutio orato- 
ria to refer to specific technical effects and processes subsumed within the encompassing 
Latin notion of cogitatio, hexis has no such allegiance. The fact that it is not methodolog- 
ically committed, rather than mark it for debilitation, sets it apart from the apparatus of 
eloquence. Having no fixed venue on the rhetorical map, it nonetheless retains its own 
onomastic stability, singled out as “something which the Greeks call hexis” [“quae apud 
Graecos &§c nominatur’”]. 

No less than hexis, the ex tempore dicendi facultas has all the immediacy of a pro- 
cess currently at work in the language, but at the same time, is tied to an almost sac- 
erdotal recognition that improvisers belong to a kind of priesthood whose gifts are 
relayed down through time from generation to generation. Alluding to such continuity, 
Quintilian points out that “many have acquired the gift of improvisation not merely in 
prose, but in verse as well, as, for example, Antipater of Sidon and Licinius Archias... , 
not to mention the fact that there are many, even in our own day, who have done this 
and are still doing it” (X, vii, 19). And as we have already seen in Erasmus, Quintilian 
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himself will eventually take his own place in this long communion, the scripted Roman 
norm moving to impose itself on the legendary hearsay of the Hellenic past. 

With the adoption of hexis as a central Hellenic link to improvisation, the lexical 
texture of the work changes, the orator defined by his relationship to the contingent 
and the unforeseen. The stable, secure spaces of the domus where meditation occurs 
are thrown back to reveal a navigator’s world of “the most serious emergencies” (“prae- 
sentissima ... pericula”) and of storm-tossed ships risking destruction in the swell that 
pushes them into and, perhaps, against the harbor (X, vii, 1). This place of peril is none 
other than the setting of forensic oratory. In this tumultuous environment, the orator 
faces alone “the countless sudden necessities” (“innumerabiles subitae necessitates”), 
which act to doom all prospects of memory, premeditation, and “silent, secluded study” 
(X, vii, 2).”° The sudden issues (“casus”) refuse to be ignored, leaving the orator to tear 
up his written arguments and, once more, play the navigator in a perilous sea: “For often 
the expected arguments to which we have written a reply fail us and the whole aspect of 
the case undergoes a sudden change; consequently the variation to which cases are liable 
makes it as necessary for us to change our methods as it is for a pilot to change his course 
before the oncoming storm. Again, what use are much writing, assiduous reading and 
long years of study, if the difficulty is to remain as great as it was in the beginning?” 
(X, vii, 3-4). Easily the most ambiguous moment in Quintilian’s entire work, his text 
on extemporaneity seems calculated to reflect concentric, yet adversarial orbits, the one 
cognitive, quantifiable, motivated, and active, the other kairotic, incalculable, unmoti- 
vated, and linked to a state of reactive expectancy where imagination and inspiration 
seem most easily accommodated. 

The sense of cosmic rush and urgency that swirls around Quintilian’s text on impro- 
visation emerges from a host of issues that lead organically to his culminating embrace 
of inspiration as the ne plus ultra of his chapter on extemporaneity. A detailed account- 
ing of these issues lies outside the necessarily limited scope of this survey, but together 
they attest to the overarching view that eloquence is a process of discovery and insight, a 
maieutic ascent toward a charismatic threshold beyond which, like Bembo’s speech, no 
more need be said. These issues are rooted in a shared sense of movement and indwell- 
ing power: the velocity and rush of words (cursus and velocitas dicendi), the nimbleness 
of mind (mobilitas animi), the flow of language from its storehouse (copia), the process 
of discovery itself (inventio), the recourse to uncanny dexterity (usus irrationalis and 
alogos tribe), the capacity to visualize (phantasia), the elation of feeling (pectus), and 
the convergence with the divine (spiritus). This cycle of passion-generated discourse 
(alogon pathos) is close to the pulse of the quotidian, of experimentation and empeiria, 
occurring within a set of encircling temporal conditions or kairos. But to the extent that 
kairos may also take on the attributes of a divinity, it is not surprising to see “feeling and 
inspiration” promoted in Quintilian’s text as the sign that “some god had inspired the 
speaker” (X, vii, 14). 

Improvisers, for Quintilian, are thus endowed with qualities of insight that turn them 
into processors of time—its agents—rather than hand-wringing bystanders await- 
ing (and perhaps missing) the appropriate opportunity. The later dialogue depicted in 
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Renaissance emblem books between Occasio and Metanoia (Opportunity and Regret) 
is already latently present in Quintilian’s text. The power of discourse to enable us “to 
utter the immediate” [“dum proxima dicimus,” X, vii, 8] locates improvisation at a deci- 
sive moment in which the pectoral eye is synchronized with the illuminated spirit. 


Quintilian’s chapter on improvisation closing Book X is the most comprehensive, richly 
allusive discussion of the topic in antiquity. With the rediscovery of the Institutio orato- 
ria by Poggio Bracciolini in the early 15th century (St. Gall, 1416), Renaissance humanists 
could point to a text that, while largely overshadowed by the legacy of Cicero, would end 
up more in the mainstream of how writers and thinkers understood and championed 
the mechanisms that inform the related topics of inspiration, improvisation, time, and 
writing itself.”° For Erasmus and his contemporaries, there exists something as generi- 
cally distinct as a time-centered discourse, one in which an utterance appears inspired 
and synchronized with the circumstances that have brought it into being. 

In a sense, the Renaissance fascination with the so-called ex tempore dicendi facultas 
could not have taken place were it not for the subversion of chronological time initiated 
early on by the same medieval culture otherwise repudiated by Rabelais in his celebrated 
ban of chronometers from the utopian enclosure of the Abbaye of Théléme at the end of 
Gargantua (1534). The exclusion of chronos and the implied reinscription of kairos in his 
monastic haven suggest that time, so conceived, is meaningful only to the extent that we 
ourselves create and shape it.”” The sense of crisis on which the Renaissance would found 
its own distinctiveness as a period could be said to be anchored in the same amoebic set of 
issues that propel Quintilian’s text into a new critical dispensation having to do with the 
transfiguring potential of discourse in ways that seem to transcend the technical aspirations 
of the first nine books. This moment, emblematized in Rabelais’s text on Théléme, insofar 
as it embraces the shared gift of communal insight, signals the power of time to shape the 
ontology of this monastic space. Rabelais’s convent, in terms of its behavioral code synchro- 
nized within a spatial design, is a dramatic echo of the Aristotelian view of time discussed 
earlier in which the ends of actions are conterminous with their circumstances [kairos]. 

Théléme, a name whose etymology (from Greek @éAnua) suggests the hegemony of 
will, delineates a space from which clocks are banned. Conventional time, Rabelais sug- 
gests, is the time of the chronometer, “compassé, limité, et reiglé par heures.”?’ In its 
place, he substitutes a new dispensation calibrated instead to “les occasions et oportu- 
nitez” and to the “dicté de bon sens et entendement?”? Rabelais’s text contains a richly 
allusive message. This message has to do with a new spatial and temporal scheme in 
which chronicity finds itself displaced by a new set of terms, “les occasions et oportu- 
nitez.’ Through their Latin roots, occasio / opportunitas these two synonyms share that 
common Greek ancestor, kairos, whose meaning and typology extend throughout 
ancient mythography, philosophy, and, above all, rhetoric. In the plural (kairoi), the 
word refers to moments of crisis, critical times calling for decision and marking their 
discontinuity with the past. Frequently, the term’s resonance relates to its pairing with a 
foil, chronos, a relationship anchored in Greek mythology where chronos (chronological 
time) and Kronos (the father of Zeus) often share conflated attributes. In their typology 
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of old age (the full beard and sickle-knife of Father Time), they symbolize an older 
temporal order, distant yet genetically related to Kairos, the youngest of Zeus’s sons.*° 
Ancient Greek accounts of the celebrated statue of Kairos sculpted by Lysippus of Sicyon 
emphasize the figure’s youthful agility and beauty: the winged feet on rotating orb, fore- 
lock protruding from tonsured head, the razor clutched in the right hand, the textured 
blush of skin, all combining to create a picture of kinetic rush, of velocity too quick to 
arrest, seductive, yet lacerating in its contact. In the most striking of these accounts, the 
Sophist Callistratus extends the meaning of this symbolism to the achievement itself, the 
power of art to recover presence, to seize an opportunity about to slip from the sculptor’s 
grasp.”! In other words, a divinity, Kairos, whose being lies in its capacity to evade proj- 
ects of human control and design, has been stabilized by art, that medium whose own 
transcendent purpose is to seize the opportune moment when beauty shimmers in all its 
youthful éclat. And to the extent that this moment triggers a decision to act—to capture 
beauty—and all within the certainty of our impending separation from the moment, 
kairos and krisis belong to identical orders of time. They are generated within the human 
organism and take on the particular significance we choose to confer on them. 

Few periods of human thought have advertised their own significance and critical- 
ity more eloquently than the Renaissance. Rabelais’s episode of Théléme celebrates the 
ascendancy of Kairos and the repudiation of Chronos in a world that was trying to place 
itself in a new set of time relationships. As an episode, it is emblematic of this new sense 
of timeliness that permits the humanist scholar to explain his own era through discourse 
with a classical past while addressing, at the same time, an even more transcendent pro- 
cess of fulfillment discovered by New Testament scholarship.” The assumption of theo- 
logical and personal Christian renewal as a central impulse in Reformation thought no 
doubt owes part of its vitality to the role played by kairos in shaping temporal concepts 
in New Testament Greek.” Significantly, the Renaissance relinquished neither the theo- 
logical nor the secular tradition behind the notion of kairos because both, in a sense, 
contribute to the myth of crisis the era was fashioning for itself. Henri Estienne, for 
example, cites ancient and Christian authorities to describe kairos as a Greek divinity as 
well as the moment through which human discourse strives in prayer toward God.*4 The 
commonalities present in the Olympian and Christological settings of kairos may well 
relate to the fact that both traditions are significantly icon- and discourse-centered. In 
either case, a notion of time is shaped into human form, becoming identifiable not only 
through a set of iconographic features, but also, even more crucially, through its abil- 
ity to engage in a process of statement about itself. The emblem of a personified Kairos, 
lingering to interpret itself to the watchful spectator, runs parallel to the New Testament 
Christ as the embodiment of divine sermo constantly using language to reveal himself to 
an expectant world. 

The Renaissance understood clearly that discourse has the power to synthesize these 
relationships. It was equally persuaded that there exists something as generically dis- 
tinct as a time-centered discourse, one in which an utterance appears synchronized 
with the circumstances that have brought it into being. In a sense, this renewed fascina- 
tion with the so-called ex tempore dicendi facultas or improvised speech could not have 
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taken place were it not for the subversion of chronology initiated early on by the same 
Medieval culture framed by Rabelais in the tyranny of clocks. Time, so conceived, is 
meaningful only to the extent that we ourselves create and shape it. Kairos and krisis as 
structures of action, thought, and utterance enlarge the individual's capacity for self- 
awareness. They are forces with which we are dramatically and ethically engaged, rather 
than conditions that move against us peremptorily through the indeterminate course of 
events. The fact that these issues are so deeply embedded in the act of improvisation and 
in the later rediscovery of Quintilian would help the Renaissance see discourse as a pro- 
cess that tells us as much about the period’s own sense of criticality as it does about the 
tendency of aesthetic norms to record instants of crisis. Humanism was thus responsible 
for generating a language that would not only authenticate the cultural crisis at hand, 
but also base that crisis in its own distinctiveness as a period. 


Given the embodiment of myth in the deities of Kairos and Occasio, it is natural that the 
issues so vital to how improvisation defines its relationship to concepts of time begin to take 
on specific scenic and dramatic configurations that reflect the engagement of these deities 
with human events. Thus, the improvised moment becomes a moment that achieves both 
iconic and dramatic force as the depiction of a rhetorical abstraction. These developments 
are embedded within a fascinating transgendering of the myth of time. While retaining 
most of the iconographic and behavioral features of its Greek male predecessor, Kairos, 
Occasio comes to be known by the company she keeps. An epigram by the Bordelaise poet, 
Ausonius, writing in the 4th century CE, pairs Occasio with Metanoia, the companion god- 
dess of penitence and regret, “who exacts penalties for what is done and what undone, to 
cause repentance.” But Metanoia, like Occasio, is also an attribute of human discourse, 
numbering among the figures of thought and listed by the Augustan rhetorician, Rutilius 
Lupus.°* For Quintilian, metanoia, as the Latin equivalent paenitentia, referred to a pro- 
cess of rhetorical self-correction, a ploy to convince the judge that the speaker’s change of 
heart is evidence of his spontaneity and thus more likely to gain support for his position.” 
Thus, metanoia has a curious semantic double edge, on the one hand evoking the anxiety of 
opportunity missed and attendant regret, and on the other, the possibility that such regret 
take the form of a spontaneous corrective shift in the text, a means of changing the rhetori- 
cal course in midstream to catch that opportunity and thereby making it seem improvised. 

The point is that kairos or occasio, like crisis, is a component of our responsive inter- 
action with time rather than a force hurled against us by some vaguely perceived cos- 
mic tyranny. Few Renaissance writers understood this distinction more thoroughly 
than Machiavelli, who gave Occasion, along with Penitence, Youth, and Necessity, 
separate identities among the refugees of Fortuna’s palace.** The conflation of Occasio 
with Fortuna often found in medieval texts is largely corrected when humanist emblem 
scholarship begins to clarify the iconographic muddle surrounding Occasion and 
Fortune. Accoutrements often attributed falsely to Fortune appear correctly in Alciati’s 
emblem on Occasion and remain intact in the major French editions of Jean Lefévre, 
Bathélemy Aneau, and Claude Mignault. These editions, represented in Figures 15.1-15.4, 
record this consistency, depicting Occasion as Ausonius’s Latin goddess and linking her 
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FIGURE 15.1 Andrea Alciati. Emblematum libellus. Paris, Wéchel, 1542. “In occasionem,’ p. 48. 


University of Glasgow Library, Department of Special Collections. 
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FIGURE 15.2 Andrea Alciati: Emblematum libri II, Lyons, Jean de Tournes and Guillaume 


Gazeau, 1556. “In occasionem,” p. 30. 
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FIGURE 15.3 Andrea Alciati. Emblemata: Cum commentariis, ed. Claude Mignault. Antwerp, 
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FIGURE 15.4 Andrea Alciati. Toutes les emblemes. . . . Lyons, Roville, 1558. “Sur occasion,’ p. 149. 
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to the standard hardware and features of the Greek god, Kairos: the wheel, the razor, the 
tonsured head, winged feet, and protruding forelock. Alciati authorizes this image in an 
adjoining interpretation based on the Greek epigram of Posidippus in which the Poet 
interrogates the sculpture of Kairos, asking the work of art to stop and explain the mys- 
tery of its own composition. Explanatory notes by Aneau and Mignault each reduce the 
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scene to its component structures.*? From these summaries, one can derive a common 
format with striking resemblance to the rhetorical issues discussed above. Occasion 
thus operates in five modal patterns: (1) it is an articulus (a single critical moment, a 
point of time), largely irrelevant to any chronological series that precedes or follows it; 
(2) like rhetoric, it is a kinetic force, dynamically engaged with a spectator (expedit); 
(3) through the verb secare (to cut, to separate, to decide) embodied in Kairos’s razor, 
it enacts the paradigm of crisis; (4) its forelock invites a responsive gesture (arripere, to 
seize, to grasp); and (5) the dramatic context in which it occurs makes it immune from 
any optative strategy by the spectator. Like Quintilian’s improvisatory moment, one 
either catches or loses it, but does not will it. In fact, all these points suggest that human- 
ist writers are able not only to sort out the iconographic relationship of Occasio to her 
Greek ancestor, Kairos, but to restore the figure’s rich complexity as a projection of man’s 
transitory ethics and aesthetics. If Machiavelli dramatized this awareness in the tempo- 
rizing world of his Prince, Erasmus records its philological history in his learned adage, 
“Nosce tempus” (“Come to know time”).”” It is no accident, one suspects, that Erasmus’s 
injunction and the Poet's cross-examination of Kairos in Posidippus’s epigram are based 
in identical cognitive lessons. To seize Time by the forelock is to separate it momentarily 
from its linear continuum and, in the significance of this moment, to establish bonds of 
familiarity, acquaintanceship, and discernment, to come to know it. 

Rooted in a moment of inner stress and crisis, this dramatic narrative of Occasion is a 
direct consequence of the Renaissance emblematic tradition. Ausonius’s prosopopoeia 
on Occasio and her penitential foil, Metanoia, provide this tradition with the authority to 
incorporate both figures in the emblematic design. In 1541, the Ferrarese court painter, 
Girolamo de Carpi, depicted this duality in his painting of Opportunity and Regret, a 
scene of shimmering immediacy and unarrested movement."! In his adage, “Nosce tem- 
pus; Erasmus himself may have stimulated interest in Ausonius’s text by citing the epi- 
gram in its entirety and calling attention to the addition of Paenitentia.* In his later 
commentary on Alciati, Claude Mignault would acknowledge Erasmus’s crucial role, 
but not without first assigning the rediscovery of Ausonius’s epigram to an even earlier 
humanist text, Poliziano’s Miscellaneorum centuriae.® And while, as a rule, Renaissance 
emblem books continue to show Occasion alone in her marine landscape, familiarity 
with the texts of Poliziano and Erasmus may well account for instances of Occasion 
dramatically engaged with a partner (Paenitentia) who has been left gesticulating in 
the wake of this human hydrofoil. Gille Corrozet’s Hécatomgraphie (1540) contains the 
most graphic example of this heightened dramatic complexity, with Penitence rigidly 
fixed in her gestures of procrastination and despair (Figure 15.5). Beneath the emblem 
is an explanatory quatrain that opens with an allusion to the cautionary arripe occasio- 
nem and specifies penitence as the consequence of inaction.‘* Thus, the tiny speck of 
frantic humanity all but eclipsed by a dominant Occasion in the 1542 Wéchel edition of 
Alciati (Figure 15.1) is certainly a vestige of Ausonius’s goddess, Metanoia, now fallen 
from partnership and edging toward spatial and dramatic oblivion in the outer limits of 
the picture. In 1588, Jean Jacques Boissard in his Emblemes latins (Figure 15.6) restores 
Paenitentia to her position of active but now more bellicose partnership by depicting 
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her as an old crone brandishing a whip as the looming punishment in store for the fig- 
ure on the right who has all but missed his opportunity (one assumes, for Christian 
salvation). 

In later editions of Alciati (Figures 15.2-15.4), the figure is deleted altogether but still 
remains conceptually viable, as Mignault’s commentary suggests. With Joannes David's 
Occasio arrepta, neglecta (1605), however, theology draws on mythology and turns 
Ausonius’s two deities into extensions of the Christian apocalypse. Secular penitence 
within the framework of relativistic ethics gives way to a redemptive Metanoia that 
makes contrition not a consequence of missed opportunity, but a strategic shaping of the 
opportunity itself.*° Penitence becomes part of the corrective posture through which 
the Christian meets his transcendent hour of crisis and decision: the Last Judgment. 


David synthesizes two vital strands in the Renaissance transmission of Kairos and 
Occasio: the theological and the iconographic. Together, these strands approach the 
topic largely as an ethical problem, a decision either to act or to not act and suffer the 
consequences. Even improvisation can have a penitential consequence. The idea that 
discourse reflects this same ethical stress, however, can be traced to the humanist inter- 
est in Cicero’s De inventione, one of the major source works on ancient rhetoric prior to 
the rediscovery of Quintilian’s Institutio and of Cicero's mature rhetorical works early in 
the 15th century.’” Early on, the Byzantine teacher, George of Trebizond, incorporates 
major segments of Cicero’s statement on Occasion in the De inventione (I, 27, 40) into 
his chapter “On dialectical places:”** In addition, Trebizond goes out of his way to adapt 
Cicero’s crucial distinction between tempus as chronometric space (years, months, 
days) and occasio as opportune moment to a statement philosophical in tone and largely 
indifferent to elocutionary practice.*? Cicero’s text eventually becomes the princi- 
pal supporting authority on the topic of Occasion and finds its way into many of the 
major Renaissance treatises on dialectic and rhetoric, including those of Agricola and 
Barthélemy Latomus. To these early dialecticians, Occasion is assigned a rigidly perma- 
nent space in the register of topics. 

Dialectical texts were already reflecting this trend in subtle ways. A case in point is 
the notion of “adjacency, one of the “internal” places discussed by Agricola. Like its 
Greek equivalent, parakeimenon (meaning “what is at hand, present”), adjacentia 
encompasses a temporal and spatial relationship, referring to presence both as time and 
as physical proximity. Subsumed within the topic is the notion of habitus, in a sense the 
intrinsic corollary of occasio and similarly adapted from the De inventione (1, xxv, 36). 
What is significant in this section of Agricola’s text, however, is the fact that he glosses 
his remarks on habitus by referring to its Greek equivalent, hexis, a term likely to spark 
instant humanist recognition from its high profile in Quintilian’s Book X.°° And to the 
extent that hexis is a quality deeply embedded in the tactics of speech and in the orator’s 
response to new rhetorical opportunities, it calls attention to the more dynamic, elocu- 
tionary appeal of Quintilian’s work. Indeed, the zeal with which hexis must have been 
read by humanists as a property of discourse spills over occasionally into outright confla- 
tion with the phonetically similar lexis.*! Agricola, of course, does not commit this error, 
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but by juxtaposing habitus with hexis he draws explicit attention to the Quintilianesque 
theme of facilitas together with its emphasis on elocutionary timing and opportunity. As 
dialectical issues, occasio and habitus remain isolated in their respective cubic spaces. 
Yet the topical genera (tempus and adjacentia) that contain them embrace concepts of 
space and time compatible not only with each other, but, more significantly, with a cru- 
cial structural shift in Agricola’s own work. 

This shift culminates in the highly rhetorical orientation of Book III (“De effectibus”), 
where the memory diagrams of place-logic come to fuel the dynamics of oral fluency, 
facilitas and copia—a process of disbursement, as it were, from dialectic’s memory 
boxes. >” It is precisely at this juncture that Agricola, like Quintilian before him, leads his 
reader beyond a purely technical agenda toward the overriding themes of timeliness and 
dexterity. The result, in the final pages, is an explicit homage to improvisation and to the 
Quintilianesque notion of discourse as temporal performance.” 

‘The switch to a more time-specific vocabulary in the Institutio oratoria is, as we have 
seen, one of Quintilian’s most visible assertions of his independence from Cicero. To 
be sure, humanist texts continue to anchor their abstract understanding of Occasio in 
Cicero’s terse definition, but as 16th-century writers seek to reconcile dialectic with 
rhetoric, the bland timelessness of the Ciceronian formula proves irrelevant to the 
atmosphere of stress and urgency in which speech actually occurs. More than any other 
ancient text, Quintilian’s work answers these concerns by seeing time as the critical fac- 
tor in discourse. The themes that percolate around Quintilian’s analysis of extempora- 
neity in Book X—hexis, phantasia, velocitas, and pectus—are thus virtually the same 
themes used by the disciples of Agricola, Melanchthon, and Latomus to give focus to 
their discussions of circumstantia in rhetoric.>4 In the case of Melanchthon, Occasion 
and Circumstance form the contextual enclosure through which Facility, Quintilian’s 
Latin corollary of hexis, becomes operative.>° At the same time, this linkage between the 
performative and the environmental extends to other Quintilianesque concerns such as 
vividness, feeling, and, above all, inspiration.°° A further consequence of these relation- 
ships is the rediscovery of an obscure post-Augustan definition that connects occasio to 
the notion of “supply” or “stock” and thus to the terms copia and facultas.*’ 


The pluralities of opportunity on which the ethics of Rabelais’s Abbey of Will was 
founded signaled both an end to the monastic chronometric pulse and the open 
embrace of time in all its imagined unboundedness. As now seems apparent, the year 
1534, in which Gargantua first appeared in Lyon, marks a point of convergence for many 
of the key issues under review in the present essay. Fortuitously, it also marks the pub- 
lication, likewise at Lyon, of Nicolas Bérault’s Dialogue in which certain principles are 
explained by which the faculty of improvisation can be acquired.°* However, any reader 
expecting a comprehensive handbook on the topic will find these expectations largely 
unmet. Bérault’s dialogue, echoing the wide-ranging postprandial discussion at the 
Urbino court, describes a dramatic fiction in which two interlocutors—the Pedagogue 
(Leonicus) and his disciple (Spudaeus)—conduct a free-wheeling review of the rhetori- 
cal background (chiefly Cicero and Quintilian) from which improvisation has emerged 
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over time. But unlike the contained intramural space of the Urbino court, Bérault’s 
dialogue unfolds in the open air during a journey through Navarre and in an environ- 
ment of seemingly random movement. This dialogue on improvisation is invested in its 
own extramural circumstances, the lush botanical setting of oak, plane, olive, and fig 
trees framing and promoting the unimpeded energies of discussion and dialogue (sig. 
A6"). Cited liberally throughout Bérault’s dialogue, Quintilian’s text on improvisation is 
recalled, above all, for the high profile of its temporal vocabulary and for the way extem- 
poral eloquence draws on kinetic force. Tellingly, Leonicus, the Pedagogue, elicits these 
same inflections when he juxtaposes the phrase dicere ex tempore with the explanatory 
synonym currere [“to run’] [sig. B1’]. To improvise is ultimately a process of locomotion 
and mental velocity. 

Any understanding of improvisation’s function in the Renaissance text depends, as 
we have seen, on a full disclosure of theoretical patterns worked out in the conceptual 
transition between early Greek sophistic and Roman rhetoric. All these patterns ulti- 
mately converge in the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries not only in a flood of specula- 
tion engaging many of the greatest minds of the age, but also in the scenic portrayals 
contained in emblematic literature. With Nicolas Bérault’s Dialogue on improvisation, 
these same patterns find their most (and indeed, only) systematic expression in a formal 
dialogue on improvisation. The paired voices of ancient rhetoric (Cicero, the Master and 
Quintilian, the disciple) take on a new immediacy through their later fictional mouth- 
pieces, Leonicus and Spudaeus. This refraction of the distantly ancient within a coeval 
present helps to underscore the fact that improvisation is conditioned not only by an 
encompassing contemporaneity, but also, as Jean-Francois de Raymond asserts in his 
compelling inquiry into the philosophy of improvisation, by the prevailing cultural 
codes through which it reverberates.”? If humanist culture rediscovers the luminosity of 
ancient concepts and codes in which improvisation may be contemporized, it does so in 
the awareness that improvisers are drawn into the elation of unfolding statement. They 
inhabit that critical juncture that lingers always on the verge of its own obsolescence and 
self-erasure. 
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CHAPTER 16 


IMPROVISATION, 
DEMOCRACY, AND FEEDBACK 


Comer re rer eer ee cece eee ee neers reese ee reese eee eee se ee Ee DEE DESEO EE OE EEE DES EE DE DESDE HEE EESEEEEDEseenS 


DANIEL BELGRAD 


HISTORICALLY, in American culture, improvisation has been linked to a problematic of 
freedom. For most of the twentieth century, the idea prevailed that improvisation was 
a mode of creativity that freed the artist from the weight of tradition and expectations, 
and that this spontaneity made it possible to express truths that were typically distorted 
by those forces. Perhaps particularly during the mid-twentieth century (from the early 
1940s until the mid-1970s), experimentalism in American arts and letters emphasized 
the connections between improvisation, freedom, and democracy. 

According to this line of thinking, the successful improvisation combined two fac- 
tors: an unconstrained access to creative impulses; and the integration of those impulses 
or “ideas” into the surrounding environment. As psychologist and political theorist Paul 
Goodman wrote in the journal Politics in 1945: “Freedom consists . . . in the continuing 
revolution of new demands and ideas as they emerge from the depths, called forth by 
and transforming the reality, including institutions. A free society is one that is peace- 
fully permeable by this revolution.”! 

Some models of improvisation emphasized the first part of this formula—the expres- 
sion of impulses that welled up “from the depths’—following templates laid down by 
Surrealism and Jungian psychology.” This emphasis tended to favor individualistic pur- 
suits like painting and writing. The most prominent examples include early abstract 
expressionist painting by Adolph Gottlieb, Jackson Pollock, and William Baziotes, and 
the writing of Beat poets like Jack Kerouac and Michael McClure. 

An alternative model, which came to predominate in the 1960s, placed emphasis on 
the transformative group interaction. This model privileged ensemble work, typically in 
performing arts like music and dance. In this kind of work, the artists’ creative ideas were 
understood to emerge not “from the depths” of the unconscious mind, but from the group 
dynamic. The template for this style of improvisation was bebop jazz, the art of which lay 
in picking up on the ideas of other musicians in an ensemble.? Tenor saxophonist Archie 


Shepp once described the result as the expression of a “communal intelligence.”* 
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Often, in this kind of improvisation, the group interaction is seen as a microcosm 
of the ideal democracy. Creative authority, instead of being concentrated in the person 
of a director or choreographer, is decentralized, passing among the performers as they 
take initiative and relinquish it. Each individual presence enlivens the others, creating 
a collective energy that in turn fosters individual expression. This essay outlines the 
intellectual history of this tradition and analyzes in detail two examples from the 1960s 
and 1970s: the electronic music of Max Neuhaus and the dance form called “contact 
improvisation.” 


DECENTRALIZATION AND FEEDBACK 


The intellectual environment in which the cultural politics of improvisation took shape 
was defined by a historical conflict over two models of social authority: namely, cen- 
tralized and decentralized power structures. The centralization of power promised 
a more efficient coordination of individual energies in pursuit of the collective good.> 
Whether understood as the power of national governments over local, or as the domi- 
nance of large corporations over small businesses, the practice of organizing large-scale 
enterprises by concentrating power in hierarchical “central command” structures grew 
increasingly prevalent in the course of the twentieth century. 

In America at midcentury, the centralization of power in Nazi Germany and the 
Soviet Union was understood to be characteristic of their undemocratic “totalitarian- 
ism.” Yet American society was at the same time undergoing a parallel, though less 
visible and less overtly violent, process of economic and political centralization. The 
Second World War in particular brought legitimacy to the use of hierarchical bureau- 
cratic structures and the propagandistic control of information.® At the beginning of 
the war, under the auspices of a group called the Council for Democracy, anthropolo- 
gists Margaret Mead and Gregory Bateson spoke out against such “social engineering” 
techniques, which they insisted were antithetical to democratic values.’ “It is hardly 
an exaggeration to say that this war is ideologically about just this,” Bateson wrote 
in 1942. “Could deliberate social planning be reconciled with the democratic ideal?” 
Centralized social planning, he asserted, was characteristic of undemocratic polliti- 
cal systems like fascism. By contrast, democracy had to be embraced as the means 
as well as the ends of the American war effort. The paradoxical solution, Bateson 
asserted, was that a democratic leadership must “discard purpose in order to achieve 
our purpose.”® 

In 1944, émigré Austrian economist Friedrich Hayek launched a similar critique of 
centralized planning. In an influential book titled The Road to Serfdom (an expanded 
version of his earlier essay “Freedom and the Economic System”)’ Hayek faulted plan- 
ners for prematurely and coercively imposing a “unity of purpose” on society instead of 
allowing “the interaction of individuals possessing different information and different 
views, sometimes consistent and sometimes conflicting” to work out its own direction.!° 
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Planning stifled social and intellectual growth by attempting to substitute conscious 
decision-making for this necessary interpersonal process: 


The idea that the human mind ought “consciously” to control its own development 
confuses individual reason, which alone can “consciously control” anything, with the 
interpersonal process to which its growth is due. By attempting to control it, we are 
merely setting bounds to its development. 


Like Bateson, Hayek asked his readers to accept the paradox that social purposes were 
best achieved not by a central authority but by “an attitude of humility before this social 
process.”!! 

The decentralized social authority that was explored by improvisational artists in the 
postwar period had more in common with the ideas of Gregory Bateson than with those 
of Hayek, however. The difference between the two thinkers is that Hayek emphasized 
individualism and the “invisible hand” of classical liberal economics, whereas Bateson 
emphasized networks of feedback loops constituting an “ecological” or “cybernetic” sys- 
tem. In a cybernetic (also sometimes called “autopoietic”) system, feedback governs the 
behavior of the system by stimulating or constraining the activities of its various parts. 
A simple ecological system, for instance, is represented by the interaction of two depen- 
dent populations—say, fox and geese. Because fox eat geese, an increase in the goose 
population will result in an increase of foxes; but more foxes will eventually mean fewer 
geese, which in turn means fewer foxes, until fewer foxes means more geese, and so on. 
Intricate networks of such feedback loops are now thought to govern the “chaotic” func- 
tioning of many complex systems. 

Among American artists of the 1940s and 1950s, whose intellectual influences 
included Zen Buddhism, Gestalt therapy, and the physics of Alfred North Whitehead, 
the image most often invoked to describe ecological dynamics was that of the “energy 
field.”!? The “energy field” model of experience rejected the liberal paradigm that defined 
the human being as an individual mind confronting an objective universe. Instead, the 
human “body-mind” was conceived of as one with nature, constituted through a cease- 
less, often unconscious interplay between self and environment. As Paul Goodman, one 
of the founders of Gestalt therapy, wrote in 1955: “Continuous or field theories and dis- 
crete or particle theories seem to be contrasting attitudes ... one relying on the flow of 
spontaneous energy, the other on deliberate interventions and impositions.”* Engaging 
the energy field’s “flow of spontaneous energy” was the challenge of improvisational art. 

The emphasis on feedback as an organizing principle is what distinguishes cyber- 
netics from laissez-faire thinking.“ A key form of feedback is what Bateson called 
“second-order” information. Bateson’s wartime recommendations regarding how 
to encourage democratic values focused on “second-order” purposefulness, or, as 
he termed it, “deutero-learning.”» Deutero-learning is the process of learning how to 
learn: the habits of thought and perspective that are cultivated by the first-order learning 
experience. For instance, if a person were to lecture before an audience and pronounce 
that “democracy is good; fascism is bad,” the message on the level of first-order learning 
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would be pro-democratic. The message on the level of second-order learning, however, 
would be the opposite, because the epistemological dynamic (what the audience learns 
about how to learn) is that of an authority figure telling others what to think. For democ- 
racy to be operative in second-order learning, the “audience” members would have to 
become active participants in a process of examining the relative merits of democracy 
and its alternatives, and arrive at their own conclusions. Then if, say, on the next day, 
another lecturer (or the same one) were to return and announce that “there has been 
a revision: fascism is good; it is democracy that is bad,’ the listeners’ habits of deutero- 
learning would resist that message. Bateson understood cultures as autopoietic systems 
of social order, sustained by self-reinforcing processes (feedback loops) of learning and 
deutero-learning.!® 

Among artists, the resistant patterns that Bateson called “second-order learning” 
were associated with the concept of “plasticity.” Plasticity referred to how an expressive 
medium responded to environmental pressures. The term had been defined by philoso- 
pher William James, who described it as a quality of resistance that made it possible 
for a material to be shaped: “Plasticity ... means the possession of a structure [that] 
... Opposes a certain resistance to the modifying cause. ... [W]hen the structure has 
yielded, the same inertia becomes a condition of its comparative permanence in the 
new form, and of the new habits the body then manifests.” Mary Caroline Richards, 
who taught at Black Mountain College in North Carolina in the early 1950s, wrote about 
engaging the plasticity of clay in her 1964 book, Centering: In Pottery, Poetry, and the 
Person, portraying the interaction as a mutually transformative dialogue: 


Potter and clay press against each other. The firm, tender, sensitive pressure which 
yields as much as it asserts. It is like a handclasp between two living hands, receiving 
the greeting at the very moment that they give it. It is this speech between the hand 
and the clay that makes me think of dialogue. And it is a language far more interest- 
ing than the spoken vocabulary which tries to describe it, for it is spoken not by the 
tongue and lips but by the whole body, by the whole person, speaking and listening. 


The clay’s plasticity creates feedback, demanding that the potter “listen” as well as 
“speak.” Because of this, wrote Richards, working in clay cultivated a quality of height- 
ened awareness, 


a state of being “awake” to the world throughout our organism. ... When one stands 
like a natural substance, plastic but with one’s own character written into the for- 
mula, ah then one feels oneself part of the world, taking one’s shape with its help.® 


Many improvisational artists working in the 1950s made such plastic interaction the 
focus of their art-making.” In 1951 Paul Goodman co-authored a book with Fritz Perls 
and Ralph Hefferline called Gestalt Therapy: Excitement and Growth in the Human 
Personality, in which he clarified the connections between deutero-learning, plas- 
ticity, and social authority. Goodman argued that oppressive societies demanded the 
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unassimilated acceptance (or “introjection”) of prescribed values—training their mem- 
bers, metaphorically speaking, to “swallow things whole.” To facilitate this introjection, 
such societies repressed the healthy levels of aggression that would prompt an indi- 
vidual to reject or ruminate on (literally, chew over) an unsatisfying attitude or behav- 
ior.”° Because this deutero-learning pattern inhibited direct feedback, the feedback that 
resulted took form as a “social neurosis” in which detached cruelty was normalized; 
which is why, Goodman wrote, “the wars we acquiesce in are continually more destruc- 
tive and less angry:””! Gestalt Therapy promoted artistic dialogue in a plastic medium 
as the best antidote to this atrophy of healthy engagement with one’s surroundings. 
Perhaps echoing the artist Robert Motherwell, Goodman praised collage and abstract 
expressionist gesture painting as fostering healthy patterns of interaction through “the 
working up of the real surface, the transformation of the apparent or enchoate theme 
in the material medium.” Such activity cultivated a spontaneous “awareness,” which 
he defined as a flexible and emotionally charged engagement with one’s immediate sur- 
roundings or “social-cultural, animal, and physical . . . field” 

This quality of awareness, which Goodman understood as the basis of improvisa- 
tional art, is distinguishable from the automatism practiced by the Surrealists, in which 
improvisation is thought of primarily as the “welling up from within” of unconscious 
contents. For Goodman, the automatic act, which one performed while unaware of it, 
was as undesirable, at one extreme, as self-consciousness was at the other. “Awareness,” 
he insisted, “is simple presentness, both perceptual and motor’ In group improvisa- 
tion, awareness is what is needed for the successful navigation of the moment. 

Goodman, Bateson, and Hayek all asserted that the social valorization of conscious 
purposefulness corresponded to a model of the self as governed by a centralized author- 
ity structure. The individual self emerges through an act of will. By contrast, Goodman’s 
“awareness” corresponds to a model of the self as an autopoietic system: an entity consti- 
tuted by the patterns of its interactions with the surrounding energy field. If one adopts 
this autopoietic model of the self, then group improvisation is seen to distill the essential 
process of identity formation: a negotiation relying on what composer John Cage called 
“polyattentiveness”—a quality of picking up on and according recognition to events in 
the environment, acknowledging others’ claims to selfhood while simultaneously mak- 
ing one’s own.” 


FROM JOHN CAGE TO MAx NEUHAUS 


The cultivation of polyattentiveness and the decentralization of authority are key con- 
cepts in understanding the work of John Cage, who earned a place in music history by 
his radical refusal of the authority of the composer. “A composer is simply someone who 
tells other people what to do,” Cage wrote in A Year from Monday (1967); “I find this an 


unattractive way of getting things done.”*° 
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Cage’s alternative to the traditional model of a composer as someone who thinks up 
music for a listener to hear, was to promote what might be called “second-order listen- 
ing” because of its parallel to what Bateson called second-order learning. Cage was not 
interested in communicating emotions through the manipulation of a musical message, 
but in changing the listener’s idea of what music could be.”” “New music: new listening,” 
he wrote in his manifesto, Silence, of 1961.78 The Western musical heritage, Cage com- 
plained, represented a deeply ingrained listening habit.”? He used indeterminacy to get 
listeners to discard their habitual expectations and value judgments and instead to adopt 
a frame of mind open to all experience—an aesthetic expressed in the Zen Buddhist 
maxim, “before the beautiful and the ugly were differentiated.*° Cage’s compositions 
therefore allow for no distinction between “musical” sounds and “noise.” Typically they 
are filled with thumps, screeches, and snippets of radio broadcasts or tape recordings in 
addition to notes played on conventional musical instruments. Because sounds (noises) 
are everywhere, if the process of deutero-listening that Cage promoted were to take 
hold, the listener would always be surrounded by music. 

But what is meant by music is radically redefined in the process. “Not an attempt to 
understand something that is being said . . . just an attention to the activity of sounds,” 
Cage wrote.*! As Bateson had written in 1942 that democratic leaders must “discard pur- 
pose in order to achieve our purpose,’ Cage called in 1957 for “a purposeful purpose- 
lessness” that would register as “an affirmation of life.” By “giv[ing] up the desire to 
control sound,” he hoped to “let sounds be themselves.’*? Consonant with the “energy 
field” model of the self, Cage wrote that he wanted his music to lead the listener to the 
point “where gradually or suddenly, one sees that humanity and nature, not separate, are 
in this world together [and] ... there are an incalculable infinity of causes and effects 
... , [because] in fact each and every thing in all of time and space is related to each and 
every other thing”* It was in order to foreground this complex system of interpenetra- 
tions that Cage made works demanding polyattentiveness on the part of the listener.*° 
He once suggested that five simultaneous activities constituted the bare minimum for 
a good performance.*® “This disharmony,” he asserted, “to paraphrase Bergson’s state- 
ment about disorder, is simply a harmony to which many are unaccustomed.” 

As his musical practice illustrates, Cage’s commitment to the principle of decentraliza- 
tion extended from the role of the composer to the forms of the music itself. Instead of com- 
posing a complete musical score, for instance, he would compose the parts of a piece and 
leave indeterminate the manner in which they were to be combined, because, he insisted, 
“the requiring that many parts be played in a particular togetherness, is not an accurate 
representation of how things are? Without a score to provide a centralized coordination 
of the musical experience, the plurality of the listeners’ experiences was emphasized: “The 
central points where fusion occurs are many: the ears of the listeners wherever they are.”** 

Cage felt that such strategies of decentralization achieved an important ideological 
effect by means of deutero-listening: a pluralism in which every point was its own cen- 
ter, in lieu of having a single center that subordinated everything else. As Natalie Schmitt 
has explained, 
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Central focus in space, like central focus in time (climax) is a system of subordina- 
tion of all the rest of the space or time, controlling the audience’s attention. But if the 
audience itself is not to be subservient to the work, the idea of getting and holding 
their attention must be relinquished.°*? 


Instead of attempting to hold the attention of the listener, Cage’s strategies throw back 
to each listener the problem of what it means to listen. One of the most famous expres- 
sions of this principle is Cage’s 4'33" (1952), a piece in which the musicians onstage play 
nothing—the music is whatever sounds from other sources are heard by members of 
the audience.*° In this extreme statement of Cage’s musical philosophy, a connection 
between decentralization and feedback emerges, because the audience's output (the 
sounds they make) is also their input (the very music they are listening to). 

Beginning in 1963, the percussionist and electronic music pioneer Max Neuhaus 
staged a number of realizations of Cage’s score Fontana Mix. Neuhaus’ realizations 
intensified the role of feedback as an organizing principle in Cage’s decentralized aural 
field. Neuhaus used microphones resting on drums in front of loudspeakers to create a 
system of feedback loops. The microphones picked up room sounds, creating electri- 
cal signals that passed through a four-track mixer and were sent out through speak- 
ers; the sound waves from the speakers caused the drums on which the microphones 
were resting to vibrate, and these vibrations and sounds were once more encoded by the 
microphones into electrical signals that were mixed and sent around again. Neuhaus 
christened his hybrid realization Fontana Mix-Feed. 

To Neuhaus’s initial surprise, the “noise” generated by these multiple feedback loops 
was not random, but formed standing electronic wave patterns similar to conventional 
musical tones. The feedback loops had functioned as an organizing mechanism for the 
decentralized field of sound. As he described it, 


In 1963, while exploring ways of changing the timbre of percussion instruments 
through amplification, I had discovered a means of generating sound which I found 
fascinating—the creation of an acoustic feedback loop with a percussion instrument 
inserted inside it. Instead of the usual single screeching tones of acoustic feedback, 
this created a complex multi-timbred system of oscillation.” 


The result was an autopoietic system that caused pattern, variety, and beauty to 
emerge from chaotic complexity. Small differences in initial conditions (the instru- 
ments, the spatial configuration of microphones and speakers, the acoustics of the 
room, the ambient room noise) made each performance unique. Neuhaus compared 
the system in this respect to a living organism.*” 

In 1966, Neuhaus expanded on the idea of the feedback loop with his own piece, Public 
Supply. Radio listeners calling in to any of ten phone lines at WBAI radio station in 
New York City were mixed into the broadcast that they were receiving over their radios. 
The structure of this process was similar to that of Fontana Mix-Feed, but this time 
the feedback loops incorporated living people and encompassed a community-sized 
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space: the radio station’s entire broadcast range became one virtual instrument. Public 
Supply was in this way clearly a next step in using audio feedback loops as a means for 
realizing a community or super-organism. As Neuhaus later explained: 


Anthropologists in looking at societies which have not yet had contact with mod- 
ern man have often found whole communities making music together—not one 
small group making music for the others to listen to, but music as a sound dialogue 
among all the members of the community. Although I was not able to articulate it 
in 1966, now, after having worked with this idea for a long time and talked about it 
and thought about it, it seems that what these works are really about is proposing to 
reinstate a kind of music which we have forgotten about and which is perhaps the 
original impulse for music in man: not making a musical product to be listened to, 
but forming a dialogue, a dialogue without language, a sound dialogue. 


In 1977, after four years of preparation, Neuhaus performed Radio Net, a piece struc- 
tured like Public Supply but this time spanning a network of over 190 public radio 
stations in several different cities.** 

Cage’s improvisations worked to liberate composing, performing, and listening from 
the conventions of central planning. Beginning where Cage left off, Neuhaus empha- 
sized the possibilities of feedback loops in bringing form to such a decentralized system. 
By inventing virtual communities whose members helped to create their own shared 
experience, Neuhaus’s musical networks prefigured the collaborative creations more 
recently made possible by computer networking, known as wikis. 


CONTACT IMPROVISATION 


As with Neuhaus’s Public Supply, the fundamental structure of the dance form known 
as “contact improvisation” was a network of people connected by feedback loops. In this 
case, though, the feedback was through touch, bringing it more into line with the mid- 
century discourse on “plasticity.” According to dance historian Cynthia Novack, contact 
improvisation was “one of a number of enterprises during the late 60s and early ’70s 
in dance, theater, therapy, and athletics which were trying to realize a redefinition of 
self within a responsive, intelligent body [and] . . . an egalitarian community.’ Unlike 
other kinds of dance performance, which were created for a viewing public, contact 
improvisation was focused not on how the dance looked, but on allowing the dancers to 
develop a “physical dialogue” rooted in “the experience and ‘truth’ of the body’ ** 

In contact improvisation, the dance is created by two or more dancers who stay in 
physical contact for most of the dance and use their points of contact as the bases for a 
mutual improvisation. By trading weight and momentum, the dancers create a shared 
center of gravity that each responds to but that no one is in full control of. Novack 
described this relationship using a terminology similar to that which Richards used to 
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explain the plasticity of clay, writing that the dancers “move in concert with a partner’s 
weight. ... [T]hey often yield rather than resist. ... Interest lies in the ongoing flow of 
energy.” 

Novack credits Steve Paxton with inventing the form of contact improvisation in 
1972.48 Working in January of that year in the group Grand Union, Paxton devel- 
oped a structured improvisation for some students from Oberlin College, which 
introduced what was later known as the “small dance” or “the stand.” Each dancer 
stood in place, minimizing muscular tension and swaying with the resulting sub- 
tle shifts of his or her own weight.*? The stand became the foundation for contact 
improvisation. In 2008, Paxton explained to an interviewer the importance of the 
small dance as a basis for the awareness that was necessary to group work: “To move 
from the small dance, from standing, into highly active work is a very good transi- 
tion and a good spectrum. But it’s got to have the base of it, it’s got to have the stand, 
in my mind, to really be able to get safely to the fast, higher, tumble-y fall-y kind of 
contact.°° 

From the self-awareness of the “small dance,” the intersubjective awareness of contact 
improvisation could develop. In June of 1972, Paxton, funded by a $2000 grant, invited 
Mary O’Donnell Fulkerson and fifteen or so of their students to work together in a loft 
in Chinatown in New York City equipped with an Olympic-sized wrestling mat.*! Their 
work focused on groups of dancers maintaining physical contact while falling off bal- 
ance, using weight or movement to create a moving, shared center of gravity.°? Novack’s 
later analysis of her own experience with contact improvisation offers a good descrip- 
tion of the dynamic that evolved: 


Immersed in the feeling of tiny changes of weight and the smallest movement of my 
joints ... settled in this state, when I came into contact with another dancer, I was 
intensely focused in moment-to-moment awareness of change. My sensitivity to 
touch and weight made me responsive to subtle shifts in my partner's actions. I then 
began to experience periods of an effortless flow of movement, not feeling passive, 
and yet not feeling actively in control either. The sensation of “being guided by the 
point of contact” with my partner fitted the description of “allowing the dance to 
happen” to me.°? 


It was Merce Cunningham who had begun the decentralization of space and time 
in American modern dance in the 1950s.°4 Cunningham made dances that, similar to 
Cage’s compositions, had no central focus and no temporal development or climax. 
Contact improvisation was truly decentralized, however, because there was no chore- 
ographer shaping the movement. The improvised interactions became more than just a 
means of developing choreography; they were the dance itself. Paxton has stated that he 
aimed “to break down the hierarchy that seemed to arise between people when one was 
a choreographer and one was a dancer.”° With no central director, the group of dancers 
in contact improvisation could approach the ideal of a democratic community. Their 
movements were not assigned to them by an external authority, but emerged from “the 
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dynamic of changing personnel and the emergence of particular moods and qualities in 
the improvisation”*° 

‘The links between decentralization and democracy were explicitly acknowledged in 
the culture of experimental dance during the 1960s. As in Cage’s philosophy, in con- 
tact improvisation the decentralized dynamic was associated with an ideal of accep- 
tance: every movement or non-movement could be perceived as dance, just as every 
sound or silence could be music. Again, Zen Buddhism was an important influence, in 
this case via the martial art form of aikido.°” Creating dances was no longer about mak- 
ing “entertainment” but about facilitating an awareness of one’s physical interactions— 
what might be called, following Bateson, “second-order” movement.*® 

Among the community of contact improvisers, it was understood as an art form that 
implied a way of life. The improvisational regimen during the summer of 1972 blurred 
the boundaries between art and life. Performances, when they happened, were simply a 
day of the usual work, to which an audience was invited; audience members were free to 
come and go, staying as long as they liked.*? According to Nancy Stark Smith, who was 
one of the participating Oberlin students, the emphasis was on “communal experimen- 
tation” rather than “goal-oriented” choreography. 


We spent so much of the day rolling around and being disoriented and touching each 
other and giving weight... . Everyone had a different way of doing it—the releasing 
people [Mary Fulkerson’s students] were very soft and light, very sensitive. The jocks, 
and I guess I was one of them, were out there rolling around and crashing about.... 
But we had to work together, or at least we did work together, even though people 
had favorite partners. ... How to live together as a group and how to do this move- 
ment were equally new ideas to me. 


Another dancer recalled how, in the mid-1970s, contact improvisation made dif- 
ference feel interesting rather than threatening. There was “a tremendous tension and 
excitement about encountering anybody, an anticipation, not knowing what was going 
to happen—whether you were going to dance slowly, hardly move, do a lot of lifting and 
falling, or whether it was going to be sensuous or kind of playful or combative.”® At per- 
formances this excitement would be picked up on by the audience members: 


The space would get warmer and warmer throughout the performance, and when it 
was over, there would be a lot of dancing in the audience. People would be jumping 
all over one another. They would stick around afterwards and really want to start 
rolling around and want to jump on you. The feeling was of a real shared experi- 
ence among performers and audience, a tremendous feeling of physical accessibility 
between performers and audience.” 


Because of its emphases on responsiveness and on breaking down the distinction 
between art and life, contact improvisation performed a sort of microcosmic model- 
ing of democratic interaction among embodied subjects. In Novack’s experience, the 
success or failure of a dance was determined ultimately on intersubjective rather than 
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aesthetic grounds: “If rapport had been established in the dance—that is, if the move- 
ment with my partner seemed fairly mutual in direction, momentum, and timing so 
that it felt as though the dance had moved us—I also experienced a strong sense of com- 
munion with my partner, even if I had never met him or her before”; but by contrast, if 
the movement began to feel conscious or manipulative, the result was a sense of frustra- 
tion and failure.® 

The evolution of contact improvisation shows that experimental music and dance 
share a common historical trajectory. In the same way that Neuhaus began in 1963 to 
experiment with feedback as a structuring principle for Cage’s open forms, so dancers 
in the 1960s had sought ways to bring structure to decentralized group improvisations. 
Carolee Schneemann’s 1963 piece Newspaper Event for the Judson Dance Theater™ pio- 
neered the use of feedback to provide such a structure. According to dance historian 
Sally Banes: 


Schneemann had watched the dancers in the workshop using random movements, 
chance methods, and nontechnical movement, but was disappointed that they 
seemed to be working as autonomous entities even in group dances. Her response, 
in Newspaper Event, was to provide a framework within which they could interact 
physically and spontaneously. 


As Schneemann herself described it: “I wanted . . . boundaries of self and group to be 
meshed and mutually evolving . . . to provide specific instructions through which con- 
tact and improvisation could activate neglected thresholds of awareness.”® 

In the year leading up to the invention of contact improvisation, Paxton similarly felt 
that the experimentalism of Grand Union “open[ed] ... possibilities” but “eventually 
led to isolation” of the individual dancers in their private worlds.®° He found that the 
reciprocity of improvised contact could restore a feeling of coherence or, as he put it, 


“entrainment.” As he explained to an interviewer in 2008: 


The mind entrains; like our minds are more or less entrained now, were having a 
conversation and we know the subject and we have a big pool of ideas that we can 
come from, that’s a sign of entrainment. So with physical work it’s about finding the 
expectables, that your partner is working at, I suppose, finding the range of delicacy 
or impulse anyway in the movement, finding the spatial specialness that your part- 
ner’s mind has ... but sensing them at a level that is just at the lowest level of your 
perceptual concentration, something that is almost so small that it almost is slipping 
away in terms of fragments of time, fragments of impulses in the body, and really say- 
ing, OK I’m going to look at this.” 


Like other decentralized systems explored by thinkers like Bateson, Aldo Leopold, 
and Neuhaus, contact improvisation relied on feedback rather than conscious control 
as an organizational principle. The ideal attitude of the dancers avoided both conscious 
planning and inert passivity in favor of “a dialogue ... between sensations of activity 


and receptivity” making possible a “sharing [of] information through the body.’ 
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CONCLUSION: “THIRD FORCE” 


In the history of improvisational art in America, the work of Bateson, Goodman, 
Neuhaus, and Paxton represents a coherent and significant departure from the body of 
work that equates spontaneity with automatism. Novack records that “Paxton tried to 
shed the concept of .. . the body dominated by an expressive inner self” and to replace 
it with a concept of “the responsive body”® Such work is founded on a model of impro- 
visation emphasizing awareness and interaction rather than interior psychological con- 
tents. It is realized in the creation of an autopoietic system, a decentralized “society” 
ordered by feedback processes. As Paxton explained in the journal Dance Review in 
1975: “The more the forms are understood, the more cooperation becomes the subject— 
an ‘it’ defined by the balancing of the inertias, momentums, psychologies, spirits of the 
partners.””° 

In such group improvisations, a postmodern idea of the self emerges. As centralization 
is modern, so decentralized networks are postmodern. And while a modern sensibility 
imagines the self as interiorized and conflicted, the postmodern sensibility imagines the 
self as relational: a site of physical and discursive intersections. It has no simple location 
“inside” a person, but instead is constituted by an occasion of overlapping events.”! 

This redefinition of selfhood has implications for political philosophy. In such group 
improvisations as Neuhaus and Paxton created, the individual is integrated into the 
group through feedback loops. There is neither the atomism of liberal politics nor the 
subordination of the individual to a central authority. There is instead, as in Goodman’s 
Gestalt therapy, an emphasis on multiplying and facilitating the avenues of feedback. 
Feedback dynamics simultaneously stimulate and set constraints on the activities of 
individuals. As Novack described this phenomenon, “contact improvisation defines the 
self as the responsive body and also as the responsive body listening to another respon- 
sive body, the two together spontaneously creating a third force that directs the dance?” 
Novack’s suggestion of a “third force” is consistent with Archie Shepp’s description, 
quoted at the beginning of this essay, of modern jazz as the expression of a “communal 
intelligence.” Bateson, too, by the end of the 1960s had arrived in his thinking about 
cybernetic systems at what he called “a profound redefinition of the self” that challenged 
the ethical premises of liberal society.”* Morality, he wrote, must be understood in refer- 
ence to the “larger Mind of which the individual mind is only a subsystem ... imma- 
nent in the total interconnected social system and planetary ecology.””* Improvisational 
artists were the first to explore this vision of an alternative social order that is neither 
laissez-faire nor centrally regulated, but networked. 
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Paxton, quoted in Novack, Sharing the Dance, 60. 

Steve Paxton, interview with Nathan Wagoner. 

Novack, Sharing the Dance, 153 and 183. 

Novack, Sharing the Dance, 188. This dichotomy is more of a heuristic distinction than 
a true opposition, for it was definitively the “expressive inner self” that “the respon- 
sive body” was responding to. The interactive dynamics of contact improvisation have 
repeatedly been compared to those of encounter group therapy, but with “honesty” and 
“trust” arrived at through physical rather than verbal dialogue. See Novack, Sharing the 
Dance, 166 and 168. As Nancy Stark Smith asserted, “The giving and sharing of weight 
sets up a kind of template. You can’t lie about that stuff.” Quoted in Novack, Sharing the 
Dance, 181. 

Paxton, quoted in Novack, Sharing the Dance, 182. As the practice of contact improvisation 
spread from the initial experiments to become a widely practiced dance form, the struc- 
ture of round robin developed as an expression of this objective of networking through 
feedback. A typical dance session would begin as a duet, which after a time would either 
dissolve into two solos (signaling the dancers’ readiness for new partners) or receive a 
third dancer to become a trio; when everyone had had at least one chance to dance, the 
session would end. 

See Belgrad, Culture of Spontaneity, 126. 

Novack, Sharing the Dance, 189. Emphasis mine. 

Bateson, “The Logical Categories of Learning and Communication’ in Steps, 304. 

Bateson, “Form, Substance, and Difference” in Steps, 466. 
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IMPROVISED DANCE IN THE 
RECONSTRUCTION OF THEM 
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DANIELLE GOLDMAN 


ON May 10, 1985, the choreographer Ishmael Houston-Jones, the musician Chris 
Cochrane, and the writer Dennis Cooper presented a work-in-progress called THEM. 
The performance involved a series of structured improvisations that, as Burt Supree 
later wrote in the Village Voice, explored “some ways men are with men—physically, sex- 
ually, emotionally”! Cochrane composed and performed the score, Cooper wrote and 
recited the text, and Houston-Jones was joined by two other dancers, Donald Fleming 
and Jonathan Walker. Less than a year later, the group performed a portion of THEM as 
part of Dancing for Our Lives!, the first official AIDS benefit for New York City’s dance 
community, held at the downtown performance space known as PS. 122.” 

In November 1986, Houston-Jones, Cochrane, Cooper, Fleming, and four additional 
dancers—Barry Crooks, Julyen Hamilton, Daniel McIntosh, and David Zambrano— 
presented a fuller version of the work at P.S. 122. Much had changed over the previous 
eighteen months. The work became darker and more explicit in its reference to HIV/ 
AIDS. Whereas the work-in-progress contained a series of fragile, and occasionally 
violent, improvisations intertwined with Cooper’s melancholic texts, the 1986 ver- 
sion concluded with a devastating section where Houston-Jones wrestled with a dead 
goat—blood smearing on the mattress upon which the dance takes place—and a final 
improvisation where the dancers tentatively felt their necks, underarms, and groins, as if 
checking for inflamed lymph nodes.’ Moreover, the improvisations seemed riskier—the 
dancers had more range, they were more expressive, and they showed a willingness to 
be still and to make contact with the floor. Houston-Jones explains, “By November 1986 
I already had friends, ex-boyfriends, heroes who were dying of The Plague and making 
an upbeat work about the ways six men could possibly be together seemed impossible 
then.’* According to Supree, whose lover died of AIDS the week before he saw the final 
version,” “THEM has become a much grimmer piece since the chunk I saw at Dancing 
for Our Lives! ... I remember it as aggressive and vital, but the current version seems 
more stiff-lipped, hardened, fatalistic, as if too many emotional and sensual options 
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have been terminated since then.” He continued, “THEM isn’t a piece about AIDS, but 
AIDS constricts its view and casts a considerable pall” (see Figures 17.1 and 17.2).’ 

In 2010, Vallejo Gantner, the current Artistic Director of P.S. 122, invited Houston- 
Jones to reconstruct a past performance as part of a broader thirtieth anniversary retro- 
spective of significant works performed at P.S. 122. Houston-Jones decided to bring back 
THEM, and the work was presented in October 2010 in the same theater as its premiere 
(see Figures 17.3, 17.4, and 17.5). Reflecting on his decision, Houston-Jones explains, “I 
am wondering how particularly the AIDS theme has changed in the twenty-five years 
since the piece was made.”® After holding an audition and deciding upon a cast for the 
reconstruction, which involved Cochrane, Cooper, Houston-Jones, and seven male 
dancers in their twenties and early thirties, it became clear that several of the young 
dancers were not even alive when the piece premiered and they had varied understand- 
ings of the AIDS pandemic. In fact, at the beginning of the reconstruction process, some 
of the dancers felt as though they had no personal connection to the HIV virus what- 
soever. How, then, to give the contextual knowledge that informed the creation of the 
piece, and how to give the dancers a sense of the paranoia, urgency, and sorrow embed- 
ded in the work? This became a complex challenge for Houston-Jones, who insisted that 
AIDS is so significant that surely the young dancers have memories or connections to it 
somewhere. As he said in an interview, the disease is still present and many people do 
still die from it.? 


FIGURE 17.1 Clockwise, from left to right: Chris Cochrane, Ishmael Houston-Jones, Jonathan 
Walker, Donald Fleming (floor), THEM (1985). 
Photograph by Dona Ann McAdams. 


FIGURE 17.2, Ishmael Houston-Jones, Chris Cochrane, and Johnny Walker, THEM (1985). 
Photograph by Dona Ann McAdams. 


FIGURE 17.3 Felix Cruz and Jeremy Pheiffer, THEM (2010). 


Photograph by Ian Douglas. 


FIGURE17.4 Ishmael Houston-Jones in THEM (2010). 
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FIGURE 17.5 Joey Canizzaro in THEM (2010). 


Photograph by Ian Douglas. 


Photograph by Ian Douglas. 
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Importantly, improvisation played a vital role in allowing the dancers to uncover and 
explore that knowledge. As Houston-Jones reflects on the process, “We were having an 
improvisation where they [the younger dancers] had to speak about their relationship 
to AIDS/HIV, and they started saying, ‘Oh, I don’t have any relationship’ But as we kept 
probing and talking, they actually do—like a cousin, or somebody they danced with— 
and they would remember?” 

In what follows, I discuss some of the ways that dance scholars have written about 
improvisation. Then, resisting the prevalent notion that improvisation enables “free” 
dancing, I highlight constraints that the dancers involved in the reconstruction of 
THEM negotiated: racialized assumptions about training, the demands of dancing with 
a partner, and the strictures presented by the score and the narrative aspects of Cooper's 
text. But I focus primarily on the ways in which the passage of time affected the danc- 
ers improvisations, for this is where the politics of the work emerge with particular 
force. As José Mufioz writes in Cruising Utopia, “memory is most certainly constructed 
and, more important, always political”! Mufioz goes on to suggest that remembrances 
enacted through performance, especially performances that index queer desire and 
public sexuality, have the capacity to offer hope in the face of abjection.!” In other words, 
it can be powerful, even sustaining, to take on embodied modes of relating to others that 
resist heteronormative displays of sexuality. In the reconstruction of THEM, improvisa- 
tion enabled the dancers to explore a past that they didn't entirely understand, while 
also demanding that, throughout the performance, they place themselves—literally 
and figuratively—in relation to that past. As Niall Noel Jones, one of these dancers, 
explained, “[THEM] feels large, like it has a long life.” Jones, who was twenty-seven 
years old at the time of THEM’s re-creation, noted the specter of the original cast from 
the 1980s and their friends and lovers, as well as the many people Cooper references 
in his text. He continued, “There are multiple ghosts within the work. There are many 
hauntings that are danced.” The fact that the dancers improvised these hauntings, as 
opposed to merely miming what the original cast had done in the eighties, resulted in a 
reconstruction that actively reconsiders the past, while quite possibly gesturing toward 
a future. 


ISHMAEL HOUSTON-JONES: 
THE POLITICS OF DANCING 


Ishmael Houston-Jones grew up in Harrisburg, Pennsylvania, and started taking dance 
classes as a teenager. He spent two years studying English at Gannon College before 
dropping out and moving to Israel in 1971, where he worked as a pig farmer and then 
on a banana plantation. After spending a year in Israel, he moved to Philadelphia and 
danced for Group Motion Media Theater. He later participated in an ensemble called 
“A Way of Improvising” with Terry Fox and Jeff Cain, and in the mid-1970s helped 
form a gay men’s collective called Two Men Dancing. According to Houston-Jones, 
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at that time improvised dance in Philadelphia was both rare and unloved. Houston- 
Jones therefore began commuting to New York City to study contact improvisation— 
an emerging form where dancers improvise in contact with a partner—with Daniel 
Lepkoff. Houston-Jones moved to New York City in 1979 and created works throughout 
the 1980s and 1990s that were grounded in improvisation. Aside from his recent recon- 
structions, Houston-Jones stopped making new work about a decade ago. But he still 
performs, and he teaches at colleges and universities, including Hollins, Sarah Lawrence 
College, and The New School. He also teaches regularly at the American Dance Festival, 
where he coordinates the improvisation curriculum. 

Unlike many of today’s aspiring dancers, Houston-Jones never considered the pursuit 
of improvisatory training as something separate from everyday life.!© As he explored 
improvised dance in the early 1980s, he also was politically active, working for God’s 
Love We Deliver, an organization that prepares and delivers food for people who aren't 
able to provide for themselves due to illnesses. He traveled to Nicaragua in 1983 and 
1984 to teach improvisation. For him, activism and dance were never wholly separate. 
As Houston-Jones remarks, “There was a sense of urgency that I don't feel so much 
now—from anti nukes, to wars in Central America. People were in opposition. People 
were invested more than they are now, at least visibly, vocally invested—[THEM] came 
out of that time.”!” This doesn’t mean that his work was didactic or politically obtuse. 
According to the choreographer Jennifer Monson, “Ishmael was engaged in political 
work that trusts the dancing. Improvisation in Ishmael’s work gave dancers permission 
to feel. He creates a space where dancers can move toward something, and feel sup- 
ported, without knowing in precise terms the nature of the place of arrival. There’s a 
kind of listening and attentiveness, and engagement with the outside world, that impro- 
visation requires.”!® 

Ironically, within the field of dance, most discussions of improvisation elide the kind 
of engagement with the outside world that Monson describes. Critics, scholars, and 
dancers across a range of genres tend to link improvisation with notions of “freedom” 
without examining the precise meaning of the term. Common celebrations of improvi- 
sation’s “freedom” involve the notion that it enables dancers to escape the tyranny of the 
choreographer’s gaze or to present authentic or unmediated forms of self-expression or 
to discover new ways of moving. It’s a way, supposedly, of not engaging with restrictive 
forces in the external world. 

To Houston-Jones, and to other scholars, however, far from representing an escape, 
the most skillful improvisations negotiate an ever-shifting landscape of constraints. 
One’s social and historical positions in the world affect one’s ability to move, both liter- 
ally and figuratively. To ignore the constraints that improvisers inevitably encounter is 
to deny the real conditions that shape daily life; it is also to deny improvisation’s most 
significant power: as a critical engagement with the world, characterized by both flex- 
ibility and perpetual readiness. Improvised dance involves literally giving shape to one- 
self by deciding how to move in relation to an unsteady landscape. To engage oneself in 
this manner, with a sense of confidence and possibility, is a dynamic way to inhabit one’s 
body and to interact with the world. 
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Houston-Jones is well aware of the shifting nature of social categories and prejudices 
that performers inevitably encounter while improvising. In 1986, for example, he devel- 
oped a score”’ to use in the rehearsal process for a performance called Adolfo und Maria. 
In the score, which he calls “The Politics of Dancing, Houston-Jones asks a group of 
people to gather in the center ofa room. He then utters a pair of binary statements about 
identity. For example, “If you are a man, go to one wall. If you are not a man, go to the 
opposite wall”?! Members of the group must make split decisions, as if standing on a 
railway track with a train approaching. Once on the selected side of the room, people 
look at the individuals close to them, searching for similarities and differences and tak- 
ing note of any surprises or assumptions that the grouping reveals. The individuals then 
take note of the individuals across the room. Once everyone has had a chance to observe 
the groupings, they reassemble as a tight cluster in the center of the room. Houston- 
Jones then issues another pair of identifications: right-handed/left-handed; blond/ 
not-blond; Jewish/not-Jewish; have parents who are college graduates/don't have par- 
ent who are college graduates; want to have children/don't want to have children, and 
so forth.”” Some pairs involve voluntary characteristics, whereas others do not. Some 
statements seem more subjective than others, and language is often fraught and open for 
interpretation. As Houston-Jones notes, “Defining sexuality takes quite a bit of finess- 
ing. In a single workshop ‘I AM GAY, ‘I AM HOMOSEXUAL, ‘I AM QUEER; ‘I HAVE 
INTERCOURSE ONLY WITH PEOPLE OF MY OWN GENDER and their ‘opposites’ 
can each produce very different splits in one group.” Typically, the group spends about 
forty-five minutes gathering and dispersing and then talks about their experiences for a 
similar amount of time. 

Houston-Jones has used “The Politics of Dancing” during rehearsals, and he has pre- 
sented the structure as a teaching tool in American university workshops, conferences, 
and international dance schools. Along the way, he has experimented with several iter- 
ations of the score: he has created situations in which the person uttering the catego- 
ries changes throughout the exercise; he has asked the person speaking the categories 
to make only “true” statements for herself and to use first-person phrasing; and he has 
asked participants to close their eyes.”4 He explains his motivation for these exercises: 


I wanted something more multifaceted that would address the more elusive ways in 
which people perceive others and make assumptions about what those perceptions 
might mean. I wanted to explore some of the subtle and not so subtle ways people 
act upon those perceptions and assumptions. I also wanted people to feel what it was 
like to be in a minority facing a much larger group. I was interested to know which 
groupings caused people discomfort and which ways they liked to be grouped; when 
they would lie or resist the categorizing. I wanted to break down knee jerk responses 
and for people to look beyond the superficial things they were seeing and find the 
origins of the responses they were having.”° 


“The Politics of Dancing” explores modes of identification and highlights some of the 
ways in which bodies are perceived. Yet when Houston-Jones first started introducing 
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this score to dancers, some of them had difficulty understanding how these things relate 
to “dance.” Nancy Stark Smith, a committed improviser and one of the originators of 
contact improvisation, recalls her first exposure to Houston-Jones’s “The Politics of 
Dancing” in 1988 at the European Contact Teachers Conference in Berlin: “I remem- 
ber going through a range of emotions as the categories came and went and I dutifully 
plumbed my depths for the truest answers. Among my feelings were suspicion and irri- 
tation, as I wondered what made this “The Politics of Dancing; what this had to do with 
dancing at all, and what it had to do with me.””° 

Although Stark Smith left “The Politics of Dancing” workshop feeling suspicious and 
irritated, the score has much to do with dancing, and it has relevance for performers and 
audience members alike. “The Politics of Dancing” is an exercise in seeing and being 
seen. It is an exercise that asks one to consider what it feels like to be outnumbered. 
It asks one to feel the pressures of categories of identity that are always too simple. It 
asks one to make spontaneous choices. This is the landscape in which dancing occurs, 
as opposed to the kind of “free” and equal space that discussions of improvisation in 
the arts tend to invoke. To imagine that movement holds the same implications for all 
bodies, or to imagine that all manners of moving are equally available or experienced in 
the same way, is naive. Dancing is political, it does relate to the different identities that 
people have, and improvisation always occurs amidst shifting constraints. This is some- 
thing that Houston-Jones helps others realize. 

In the reconstruction of THEM, the strictures at play helped give the improvisa- 
tions their urgency and their sense of liveness. Even though the work was “historic,” 
the dancers had to navigate a contemporary scene while deciding how to move. Part of 
this entailed reckoning with contemporary ways of being seen, not all of them pleasant. 
The dancers, for example, were subject to racialized responses to their style and move- 
ment choices. Niall Noel Jones, the one black dancer in the cast of young performers, 
recounted remarks about his “Ishmael impersonation.””” Being involved in a dance 
scene with few people of color, there was a way in which, for many, Jones’s body became 
Houston-Jones’s body. Although this could certainly be taken as a compliment, it 
becomes something else when the comparison occurs merely on racial grounds. Enrico 
Wey, the one Asian American dancer in the cast, noted a remark made by an audience 
member that he must have had prior “martial arts training” ® 

Beyond the social and historical constraints that informed how their bodies and 
movement choices were read, the dancers also had to deal with the strictures internal 
to the work. As the piece contained a great deal of dancing in contact, the performers 
needed to contend, too, with the demands made by their partners. The dancers drew 
from diverse experiences and techniques, including contact improvisation, vogueing, 
puppeteering, and more canonized modes of modern dance.”? Each style or mode of 
approaching movement structures the dancer’s body and entails the formation of hab- 
its. Wey, for example, mentioned in an interview that his background as a puppeteer 
required him to channel his energy into an object while being as invisible as possible 
onstage. This was a different kind of presence than what was required in THEM, par- 
ticularly in a section of the dance where he had to pose and preen for Niall Noel Jones.*° 
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The challenge of responding to a partner with different habits and modes of virtuosity 
was particularly apparent in the opening duet between Noel Jones and Felix Cruz. Jones, 
who moves with a weighted quality, frequently displays an awareness of his surround- 
ings and of his partner’s choices that suggests a commitment to improvisatory practices. 
Cruz, on the other hand, has a tighter musculature and tends toward more recognizable 
modern dance sequences—turning with a leg positioned in “attitude,” flinging his arms, 
or spiraling quickly onto the floor. It was difficult, therefore, for subtlety to emerge in the 
duet, or for the dancers to release into each other—a difficulty that was fitting for this 
section of the dance, which, according to Houston-Jones, “is about ‘contact’ that doesn't 
work. About support that disappears.”*! The dancers also had to contend with the score, 
which dictated a series of events with little room for the dancers to negotiate transitions. 
Given that the structure itself was not available for critique by the dancers, the challenge, 
then, became how to capitalize on possibilities within it. In addition, the dancers needed 
to be responsive to both Cochrane’s music and Cooper’s text, without illustrating either 
ina literal manner. As Houston-Jones often says, “no acting” 

Although the dancers improvised in relation to a host of complicated constraints, 
they felt especially affected by the weight of history and a sense of responsibility toward 
previous generations. When discussing critical responses to the reconstruction, many 
of which described the work as being young and full of technical virtuosity, Noel Jones 
suggested that the 1980s version wasn't as violent as the reconstruction. Highlighting 
the thrashing physicality of the young dancers, he then suggested that perhaps the 
aggression came from imagining a community being ravaged. He suggested that per- 
haps the younger dancers unwittingly created a caricature of what it was like to have 
been making choreographic work about AIDS at that time, which resulted in a kind of 
aggression.” 


“FOR SOME REASON IT STILL MATTERS” 


The 2010 reconstruction of THEM begins with Houston-Jones walking slowly into the 
dimly lit theater. He approaches another figure, Arturo Vidich, who stands with his back 
toward the audience. Houston-Jones gently places a hand on Vidich’s shoulder and then 
covers the younger man’s eyes with a white blindfold made of medical gauze, in what 
could be either an act of violence or protection. Houston-Jones turns Vidich around 
to face the audience, and then the two men perform a complex yet delicate duet. They 
spin each other around, and move through vulnerable points of contact, including 
each other’s armpits, necks, and wrists. The duet begins in silence, but eventually, once 
Houston-Jones drops to the floor, Cochrane introduces brooding atmospheric tones 
into the soundscape. Houston-Jones backs up slowly, until the distance between the 
two figures is pronounced. Another young man, Jeremy Pheiffer, emerges from upstage 
as Houston-Jones backs away. Pheiffer continues the duet that Houston-Jones began 
with the blindfolded man, only with a rougher sense of manipulation. Houston-Jones 
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watches the two young men. As Pheiffer takes Vidich offstage into shadow, Houston- 
Jones begins a solo (see Figure 17.4). 

In many ways, the solo shows a weathered man. As Houston-Jones faces the audi- 
ence, one notices the bags under his eyes, dark and hanging like sacks. These bags index 
fatigue, but also sadness, or a kind of worldliness. His flesh appears thin and his closely 
cropped hair is turning grey. He is aging. Yet the solo is full of quick coils and exten- 
sions, in keeping with the rock-grunge strumming of Cochrane on his electric guitar. 
Wearing a plaid shirt with cut-off sleeves, rolled up jeans, and sneakers, Houston-Jones 
hurls himself onto the ground, kisses himself, licks his arms, and gestures in the space 
mournfully. He makes himself accessible to the audience, but not entirely, or not with- 
out demanding that the viewer reckon with the complexities of spectatorship. As the 
dancing winds down, he subtly covers his nose and mouth, and quietly leaves the 
performing area. 

Houston-Jones did not include this solo in the 1980s version, and it functions as a 
prologue for the reconstruction that follows. According to the score’s notes for the solo, 
“Ishmael foreshadows movement motifs that will appear later also with a sense of saying 
good-bye and passing the material onto a new generation of performers.’** Although 
the audience wouldn't necessarily know it, Houston-Jones then finds a spot in the the- 
ater and watches the rest of the show. Enrico Wey, one of the performers in the recon- 
struction, explained in a recent conversation that he understood Houston-Jones’s solo 
as a kind of “send-off, or a passing on of information. All of the dancers are onstage 
from the beginning of the show, mostly hidden in shadow, and Wey always watched the 
solo attentively. “It helped me to get into a sense of what we were trying to achieve,’ he 
explained. “It was a passing on of responsibility. Pve been called upon to do something, 
even if it’s not entirely clear what that something is.” 

As Houston-Jones exits the space, a spotlight emerges on Cooper, who begins to read 
into a microphone: 


I saw them once. I don’t know when or who they were because they were too far away. 
But I remember certain things, like what they wore, which wasn't anything special— 
pants, shirts, regular colors—stuff I’ve seen thousands of times since. 

I wanted them to know something. I cupped my hands around my mouth and 
thought about yelling out. But they wouldn't have heard me. Besides, I didn't belong 
there. So I sat ona rock and watched them. For some reason it still matters years later. 

I thought about love. I think I confused what they did with it. But my belief made 
the day great. I think I decided to make that my goal—to be like them. I put such 
incredible faith in the future that I sobbed a little I think. 

I can't believe I once felt what I’m talking about. Those tangled guys have become 
an abstraction, a gesture, a recreation. I wish I had taken a photo of them. Then 
I could rip it up, because I’m tired of dreaming of what they implied every night 
of my life, or whenever I close my eyes, whichever comes first. I thought it mat- 
tered. It does and it doesn't. They’re very beautiful back there, but put all that feel- 
ing in motion now, then try to get it to explode in your face. It can't. It’s not built to 
do that. 
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But they’re still there, no matter how I misremember them. And redefining what- 
ever it was they were doing is all I can do now. To sit here and see them again, no mat- 
ter how cold that looks. It wasn't.** 


The words come out slowly and with a weighted quality, as if you can feel them mov- 
ing around in Cooper’s mouth. This is the text from which THEM got its name. A series 
of tableaux takes shape among the dancers as Cooper reads, followed by an episodic 
series of improvisations that invoke young men exploring gradations of desire, at times 
spiraling into ecstasy, while at other times buckling under its force. It’s a visceral, gritty 
work, full of shadows and violence. As one writer described the reconstruction, “Lit like 
a dank alleyway, danced in saggy tee shirts and scuffed hi-tops, the piece reeked of boy- 
stank.’>” There are multiple duets throughout the work that suggest both attraction and 
repulsion and oscillate between seeing and being seen. The dancers pose, preen, and 
grope, frequently hurling themselves with abandon. There’s a section of the dance called 
“Dead Friends, in which Cooper recites a litany of deaths by various causes (suicide, a 
car accident, cancer, but notably not AIDS) as Pheiffer bats pennies with a two-by-four. 
With each death, one sees the glint of a penny tossed into the air. One hears the thin 
sound of coin on wood, followed by the muted sound of the coin hitting the brick wall 
upstage and then landing on the floor. There’s a wrenching solo that explores the plea- 
sure and shame of touching oneself, and a cruising section where two dancers move in 
a channel of light: tentatively posing for one another, then stalking, and then outright 
chasing one another. One dancer gets pushed repeatedly onto a mattress, and others get 
pinned against a wall. 

The partnering in THEM involves volatility, risk, and a sense of the unknown in per- 
sonal encounters, all of which are amplified by the improvised nature of the dancing. 
Because the movements aren't predetermined, there's always the chance of a collision or 
a missed connection. As Deborah Jowitt wrote in her Village Voice review, “Because they 
improvise their movements based on a score created by Houston-Jones, their physical- 
ity has a reckless edge. They bang into one another sometimes, stumble into or out of 
embraces, or fall with a crash. Watching Niall Noel and Felix Cruz tussle near the begin- 
ning, I think of contact improvisation performed at the edge of a precipice”*® 

Toward the end of THEM, Pheiffer enters the space with a goat carcass slung over his 
shoulders.*? The gamey stench of the decomposing animal fills the theater as Pheiffer 
leads Vidich, the blindfolded young man from the overture, into the stage-space. Vidich 
now wears white underwear and a backward, white dress shirt. His feet are bare. Pheiffer 
tosses the carcass onto the mattress, then turns and throws Vidich onto the mattress as 
well. Vidich then wrestles with the goat on the mattress in a scene that is unabashedly 
sexual, violent, and full of despair. He strokes and pulls the flaccid carcass; he straddles it 
with his legs while grabbing onto one of its horns; at one point, he even thrusts his head 
inside the animal. According to Houston-Jones, who originally danced the role and has 
since described it as his most terrifying performance experience,*° “The mattress and 
animal carcass were a sort of acknowledgment of AIDS. People were dying—friends, 
people we knew. There was panic. The carcass on the mattress came from a dream my 
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friend had. In it he woke up and he was lying next to his own dead body; he would try 
to throw it out of bed, but it kept coming back on top of him”*! After the goat dance 
concludes, Pheiffer, who has been watching the whole time, covers Vidich, except for his 
bare feet, with a white sheet. 

Soon afterward, the performers re-enter the space one by one. The young men have 
taken off their shoes and changed into underclothes. Some of them are bare-chested, 
while others wear undershirts. This simple attire renders them vulnerable. Moreover, it 
suggests a private, intimate space. They all face the audience. The frontal nature of this 
sequence—distinct from the rest of the work—gives the impression that the young men 
are standing in front of mirrors. The performers then slowly palpate their bodies, roam- 
ing from throat to groin to underarms as if checking the size of their lymph nodes (see 
Figure 17.5). Meanwhile, Pheiffer takes a piece of paper from Cooper and reads a trun- 
cated version of the opening monologue with downcast eyes and an inflection similar to 
Cooper's: 


I saw them once 

I don't know when or who they were 
I’m too far away 

I remember certain things 

What they wore 

I wanted them to know something 
It still matters 

I thought about love 

I put such incredible faith in the future 
I can't believe I once felt 

I wish I had taken a photo 

I could rip it up. 


As Cooper stands by, with his grey hair and quiet slouch, while Pheiffer reads his text, 
it becomes apparent that this is no straightforward reconstruction. The three older men 
in the piece (Cooper, Cochrane, and Houston-Jones) testify to an earlier time, and their 
presence adds layers of temporal complexity that were not in the original work. Cooper 
recited most of the same words in the 1986 performance. Although his voice is famil- 
iar in video recordings of the original performances, the cadence is quicker, and he’s a 
young man in his thirties with dark hair and a thin frame. He looks no different in age 
than the rest of the 1980s cast. Now, though, it’s striking to see a young man reciting text 
that is so retrospective and melancholic. In Judith Halberstam’s In a Queer Time and 
Place, Halberstam argues that “there is such a thing as ‘queer time’ and ‘queer space’... 
that develop, at least in part, in opposition to the institutions of family, heterosexuality, 
and reproduction. They also develop according to other logics of location, movement, 
and identification”? Halberstam notes that queer time emerged with particular poi- 
gnancy from within gay communities during the height of the AIDS crisis. As the poet 
Thom Gunn wrote, “My thoughts are crowded with death/and it draws so oddly on the 


sexual/that I am confused/confused to be attracted/by, in effect, my own annihilation.”4 
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For some, the devastation caused by the virus resulted in an investment in the present 
moment and a challenge to conventional narratives of longevity and aging. Perhaps the 
young Cooper in 1986 was speaking in distinctly queer time. Moreover, perhaps, if not 
exactly “dancing for their lives” as the original cast did in 1985 at the P.S. 122 AIDS benefit 
of the same name, the younger dancers were improvising in order to imagine and expe- 
rience a kind of queer temporality where, as Halberstam suggests, ways of aging and 
of forging relations with others exist outside of the dominant story of how one should 
mature: “birth, marriage, reproduction, and death.”* The fact that these queer temporal 
imaginings were improvised meant they were necessarily embodied, flexible, and con- 
tingent, and that the dancers were ultimately responsible for the choices they made in 
performance. 

When asked what it was like to improvise with Cochrane, Cooper, and Houston-Jones 
present, Noel Jones mentioned that the dancers were “flanked” by the three older men, 
who are spatially more fixed than anyone (they perform from specific locations that stay 
the same throughout the show) and therefore create a kind of structural boundary for the 
work. The younger cast of dancers felt beholden to the trio, as well as to the many people 
who had fallen through history due to AIDS. Reflecting on the dancers’ need to con- 
sider their connections to various queer lineages, Jones remarked, “We're enacting some- 
thing that requires a kind of mentorship” (see Figure 17.6).46 He then talked about the 
way in which Houston-Jones brought his dancers verbally and physically into the work, 
recognizing the importance of critical conversation but also believing that, ultimately, 
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FIGURE 17.6 Ishmael Houston-Jones, Dennis Cooper, and Chris Cochrane. Rehearsal at The 


New Museum (2010). 
Photograph by Christy Pessagno. 
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embodied practice was necessary for the explorations at hand. Jones, as well as several of 
the other dancers, noted that Houston-Jones has his likes and dislikes, but their precise 
nature wasnt clear to the dancers. He gave them just enough information to proceed, 
without overly prescribing the end result. Rather than show the younger cast extensive 
video documentation from the 1986 performances, which might have overdetermined 
their improvisations, he showed imagery that informed the original creation of the work, 
by artists such as Francis Bacon, Gilbert and George, and Eadweard Muybridge (see 
Figures 17.7 and 17.8). The dancer Ben Van Buren noted that the work demanded a level 
of nuance, but that it wasn’t dictated. Rather, it was something he had to find through 
improvisation.” Niall Noel Jones talked about trying to access cultural and physical 
memories of community, or of fallen comrades, through dancing. For him, the lymph 
node section was explicitly about this, given the extent to which the score required ges- 
tures of self-diagnosis. Houston-Jones was very specific about where the dancers should 
be touching. But the search for cultural memory occurred in the more improvised sec- 
tions of the dance as well, perhaps in more compelling ways. According to Jones, “The 
dancers had just come from forty minutes of feeling—of being a thrown body—feeling 
through the wreck of it.”48 This feeling matters, for both the performers and the audience. 
In conversation, Wey mentioned that, while improvising, he sometimes found himself 
wondering what kind of sense memories a given movement or gesture would trigger for 
viewers who had experienced loss or who had seen the work in the 1980s. 

Because Houston-Jones took a long time to assign roles, the dancers performed every- 
thing in rehearsals and spent a long time watching each other in various relationships. 
Watching Houston-Jones was particularly important for the younger dancers. As Wey 
explained, “There’s so much history in watching Ishmael’s patterns and timing,” Jennifer 
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FIGURE 17.7 Eadweard Muybridge, Wrestling; Graeco-Roman (1887). Plate from Muybridge’s 
“Animal locomotion: an electro-photographic investigation of consecutive phases of animal 
movements, 1872-1885.” 


© Science Museum/Science & Society Picture Library. 
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Monson, a choreographer who has followed Houston-Jones’s work for decades, also 
sensed history within his solo, which, for her, was the same dance that he’s been perform- 
ing for thirty-five years. This was not at all a disparaging comment. Rather, Monson was 
referring to Houston-Jones’s timing, and the ways in which he makes himself available to 
a spectator’s gaze before recoiling.°° As Houston-Jones wrote in 1987, “a lot of my work has 
to do with invisibility—hiding identity to survive artistically, or revealing identity to be 
subversive artistically. I try to subvert invisibility through performance—to bring what's 
invisible out into the open. As a black man in mostly white downtown performance, I 
became fascinated with the idea of invisibility. ... ’'m asking people not to accept cer- 
tain conventions as either the norm or as an acceptable way of life. I am going back and 
searching for roots in some sense: performance roots, personal roots, historical roots”*! 

The notion that movement patterns and timing contain history is crucial when con- 
sidering the political stakes of the reconstruction of THEM. As Mufioz argues, “Gestures 
transmit ephemeral knowledge of lost queer histories and possibilities.”°* According to 
Munioz, in order to access queer histories within a straight world one often needs to turn 
to ephemera, which he describes as “trace, the remains, the things that are left?°? When 
the younger dancers began the reconstruction process and many of them felt as though 
they had no connection to HIV/AIDS, Houston-Jones insisted that the knowledge exists 
somewhere inside of them. Once the performers began to share their stories and move 
together, connections and experiences that were deeply embedded in the dancers’ sub- 
conscious minds and in their bodies began to surface. Munoz continues: 
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Ephemera are the remains that are often embedded in queer acts, in both stories we 
tell one another and communicative physical gestures such as the cool look of a street 
cruise, a lingering handshake between recent acquaintances, or the mannish strut of 
a particularly confident woman.™* 


Munhoz refers to the evidence of queer desire embedded in acts such as the “cool look 
of a street cruise,” performed when someone moves through a public locale in search 
of sex. It’s a cruise-y world that Cooper describes in his text: “I used to dream of situa- 
tions like this. A group of guys; me among them. Guys so near you reach out your arms, 
you just put out your arms and come back with this beautiful thing, this guy.... I’m 
going to stroll around now and keep my eyes out for you know what.” Yet the “cruising” 
sequence in THEM seemed particularly dated to the dancers and, as a result, particu- 
larly challenged them as improvisers. Noel Jones, who performed the section with Wey 
in the PS. 122 reconstruction, noted that their job was not to represent cruising, but to 
actually experience it. He then explained, “Cruising involves seeing and being seen, and 
making desire public. Cruising is a practice. It is performative. It is the performance 
of something missing. It makes present the absence of what you're dying to find.””** He 
then remarked, “There's no real cruising in the city today. Gay culture is so mediatized. 
We're pulled into other spaces where we see each other. Queerness has shifted to digital 
space.”>” 

Whether or not cruising really has disappeared, and whether or not queerness has 
really moved wholesale to digital spaces, there has been a cultural shift noted by sev- 
eral of the dancers. In that respect, the cruising section provided an instance where, to 
quote Halberstam, “different histories ‘touch or brush up against each other, creating 
temporal havoc in the key of desire.”°* Van Buren, who performed Wey’s role when the 
reconstruction of THEM toured the Netherlands in spring 2011, noted, “Many of the 
ways I’ve learned about sexual behavior have been very different from what takes place 
in THEM.”°? He continued, “This felt like something from a different era.... I won't 
say that homosexuality doesn’t have the same alterity as it did in the eighties, but some- 
thing is very different now. The market is much more able to respond to and to exploit 
gay life. Moreover, the spaces of violence in THEM are locatable—in the bedroom, in 
a phone booth, on a mattress. It’s not that those spaces don’t exist anymore, but they’re 
much more porous.”® Van Buren then referred to Cooper’s opening text to explain, 


“Witnessing a sexuality that is so clearly located ona rock feels impossible now.” 


“T WISH I HAD TAKEN A PHOTO/ I COULD 
Rip It Up” 


In a review of THEM that appeared on Movement Research's online site, Critical 
Correspondence, Lindsey Drury, a dancer who had studied with Houston-Jones, criti- 
cized the extent to which the reconstruction of THEM relied on the original precepts 
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from the 1980s. She wondered, for example, how the work would change if women had 
been invited to the audition, or how the work might shift if it were opened up to include 
transgender bodies. “What would be lost?” she asked. “What could be gained?” 
Wondering about the goal of a “purist reconstruction,’ she then exclaimed, “I can't 
imagine Houston-Jones as an artist who is seeking to make a history text of himself, 
especially while he is very much alive.” Presumably, Drury was referring to Houston- 
Jones’s modest and at times self-effacing demeanor. But Houston-Jones offered a spir- 
ited response to Drury: 


You are wrong on one point: I am “an artist who is seeking to make a history text of 
himself, especially while he is very much alive? I really care about how my work is 
seen and that it is seen and remembered. I understand your point. I have Scorcese- 
envy. No one will ever question another screening of “Taxi Driver” as valid. The 
wonderful and terrible thing about live arts, especially dance, is that it happens, it is 
witnessed and then it is gone. Its ephemeral nature is its strength and its weakness.°4 


Both dance scholars and critics have struggled with the ephemerality of dance.© In At 
the Vanishing Point, A Critic Looks at Dance, Marcia Siegel voices the widely held belief 
that dance constitutes the ephemeral art par excellence. “No other art is so hard to catch,” 
she writes, “so impossible to hold.’® But is the ephemeral nature of dance necessarily 
something that one must resist? In Cruising Utopia, Muioz pays particular attention to 
Kevin Aviance—a tall, black club dancer who performs high femme drag—whose ges- 
tures highlight the pleasure of queer desires that are often subject to censorship or cruel 
dismissal. Elaborating on the materiality of queer dancing more broadly, Mufioz argues: 


Queer dance is hard to catch, and it is meant to be hard to catch—it is supposed to 
slip through the fingers and comprehension of those who would use knowledge 
against us. But it matters and takes on a vast material weight for those of us who per- 
form or draw important sustenance from performance. Rather than dematerialize, 
dance rematerializes. Dance, like energy, never disappears; it is simply transformed. 
Queer dance, after the live act, does not just expire. The ephemeral does not equal 
unmateriality. It is more nearly about another understanding of what matters. It mat- 
ters to get lost in dance or to use dance to get lost: lost from the evidentiary logic of 
heterosexuality. For queers, the gesture and its aftermath, the ephemeral trace, mat- 
ter more than many traditional modes of evidencing lives and politics.” 


When Cooper and later Pheiffer state, “I wish I had taken a photo/I could rip it up,” 
they are signaling the complex ways in which gestures—whether those of “tangled 
guys” viewed from a rock, or those of young men “dancing for their lives” at P.S. 122— 
have the capacity to nestle in the minds and bodies of their witnesses. In some cases, 
that nestling can be painful; but it also can entail a kind of pleasure. Those guys and 
their gestures still matter. And when Mujioz argues that “it matters to get lost in dance 
or to use dance to get lost,” he is not talking about some disabling disorientation; rather, 
he is highlighting the production and the experience of “queer time” in Halberstam’s 
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sense. The young dancers in the reconstruction of THEM were using dance to explore 
and present organizations of time that resist a forward march of direct progress, and 
they were using dance to explore multiple ways in which men relate to other men. 
Through improvisation, the dancers opened themselves up to ghostly presences and 
made spontaneous choices in a way that acknowledged the past—in a felt, bodily way— 
while gesturing toward a future. Perhaps it’s a future where dancers know and can state 
with conviction that their dancing matters. Perhaps it’s also a future where expansive 
possibilities exist for relating to others—for expressing and acting upon desire—not 
just in virtual spaces, but also on the ground. When Van Buren returned from perform- 
ing THEM on a recent tour to the Netherlands, he was able to draw from his staged 
experience of cruising. He had received some schooling in seduction and was able 
read gestures differently and to meet a stranger's gaze. The New York City streets felt 
different. 
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CHAPTER 18 


IMPROVISING SOCIAL 
EXCHANGE 


African American Social Dance 


THOMAS F. DEFRANTZ 


BROADLY defined, social dance operates as an unavoidable and essential site of iden- 
tity formation for individuals and groups; in mythologies of American youth culture 
from the 1950s forward, it stands as a primary site of improvised selfhood. In African 
American communities, the importance of social dance to group cohesion through 
changing historical eras can seldom be overstated. Social dance allows its practitioners 
access to modes of personal expression that provide urgent clues of physical capacity, 
desire, social flexibility, and an ability to innovate. In social dance, we discover the ever- 
expanding range of possibilities that might define individual presence within a group 
dynamic. 

This essay explores African American social dance structures of the twentieth and 
twenty-first centuries, where improvisation operates as a crucial methodology and 
ideology. Improvisation provides a methodology for the construction of social dance 
exchange. Improvisation also stands as a foundational ideology of black social dance 
practice. Conceptually, this twinned resource demonstrates an unimpeachable central- 
ity of the physical practice of improvisation: “creating while doing,” or consistently ask- 
ing questions while moving, becomes foundational to the emergence of a social black 
selfin communion with others. 

A black social self might be one that imagines itself in communion with other black 
selves, even as it distinguishes its capacities along lines of ability, interest, and desire. 
Black exists in relationship to other markers of identity, black and non-black, and the 
process of relationship determines possibilities of recognition that undergird its exis- 
tence. In other words, black is not a thing, but rather, a gesture, an action, a sensibil- 
ity made manifest. Thus, a black social self is literally a concept in motion, shifting and 
forming according to the terms of encounter that determine social relations. 
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Social dance offers a site where black motion can be generated, accommodated, 
honed, and appreciated; it offers a place of aesthetic possibility connected to personal 
expression. For this chapter, social dance might be dance created in situations with- 
out separation of performer and audience, and without a predetermined intention of 
expression. The sites of this genre include school auditoriums, church basements, house 
parties, nightclubs, and rented ballrooms, and the genre becomes manifest within event 
celebrations such as family reunions, cotillions, weddings, school dances, and birthday 
parties. On these sorts of occasions, and in these sites, social dance emerges as the con- 
secration of an event by the group, as an embodied aesthetic marking of presence in 
time. Non-linear creativity within social dance motion distinguishes it from goal-ori- 
ented athletics or the politically tilted gestures of rallies or sit-ins (choreographies of 
sport or protest). For our purposes, social dance hinges upon the possibility of expres- 
sion and communication as its own goal within a particular time and place. Social dance 
occurs outside of everyday interactions of commerce, meaning that it cannot be paid 
labor, and, significantly, it requires the participation ofa larger group who recognize the 
dance event as such. Defined thus, by its own occurrence and participation, social dance 
constitutes ritual practices that characterize individual action within communal com- 
munication and exchange. 


RHETORICS OF AFRICAN AMERICAN 
IMPROVISATION 


The adage that African American culture “makes something from nothing” under- 
scores emphases on improvisation and composition that surround black presence in 
the New World. Pundits and cultural theorists can easily align black social dances to 
an “American inventiveness” and “do-it-yourself-ness” foundational to an understand- 
ing of an American self. In this narrative line, youthful America creates itself out of 
incessant volition and ambition to achieve. Similarly, improvisation arrives as ambition 
toward achievement; as an ability to move unexpectedly toward a goal, as well as an abil- 
ity to move as the situation demands. The performance of intentional, directed move- 
ment allows for a recognition of the act of black social dance improvisation, and creative 
invention in the moment characterize its possibilities. 

Black social dances also align this necessary moving-to-express with an embod- 
ied realization of pleasure. The assumption of a serious pleasure within the invention 
of physical improvisation merits special consideration here. Black social dances con- 
ceive of social, rhythmic motion as pleasurable, and essential, modes of interaction 
and exchange; improvisation intends to allow for playful, liberatory embodied choice- 
making within the context of the group. The pleasures of social dance relate to its musi- 
cality and embedded processes of choice-making within agreed-upon group structures; 
the practice of dancing in this genre demonstrates emotional and spiritual well-being. 
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In a nod to the general tendency to value literature over orature, some dance scholars 
have labored to define improvisation as choreography in black vernacular (social) danc- 
ing. Dance literature, or choreography, might be work that could be recorded on paper or 
via technologies of visual media, while improvisation might be more akin to structures 
of spontaneous oration and rhetoric. In 2001, theorist Jonathan David Jackson called for 
a valorization of sensing, or emotion, in social dance as a “path of intelligent knowing” 
that might resist the violent Platonic/Cartesian split caused by writing (Jackson 2001, 
43). In black vernacular dance, “improvisation means the creative structuring, or the 
choreographing, of human movement in the moment of ritual performance,’ a structur- 
ing that aligns improvisation with intentional composition (44). This line of argumenta- 
tion tends to re-stabilize choreography, or writing, as the ideal model for dance practice. 
But improvisation, especially in black social dance circumstances, conveys its own plea- 
sures and urgencies without necessary recourse to translatable signs and symbols that 
characterize writing. The improvisational practices of these dances complete themselves 
without an insistence on translation into language or visual mark. 

Jackson's call for “sensing” as a mode of analysis suggests an intangible analytic for 
improvisation, one that stresses the impermanent, time-based nature of social dance 
production. Sensing becomes manifest in waves, like thought and motion, and resists 
a fixing of gesture. Improvisation that proceeds from a reliance on sensing, then, might 
become enlivened by the engagement of unexpected and unusual motion; by physical 
embellishment or unruliness that works to unsettle formalized repetitions of gesture. 
In other words, the dancer’s innovation in response to a rhythmic/musical ground pro- 
vides essential markers toward the production of emotion that might be sensed within 
the dance. Fulfilling the age-old adage in a different way, the “something” produced by 
the dance builds from the largely invisible “nothing” of physical perception. 


TELEOLOGIES OF IMPROVISATION 
IN AFRICAN AMERICAN SOCIAL DANCE 


INSIDE the dance, I enjoy the discovery of what we can do together. With you watching, 
a willing witness, confidante, and partner in motion, I feel supported to break the beat, to 
resist the complex, but steady, grounding pulse that already offers so many ways to imagine 
synchronicities of energy. The complex rhythm that forms the ground for our dance echoes 
in my nervous system, pulsing outward from my incessantly rhythmicized life force, and 
confirming the potency of this encounter of music and movement. My pulse, our pulse, 
the musical pulse converge and align, but then separate so that our dance can emerge in- 
between. I grimace at the effort to move outside of these cadences, I risk movements and 
fail along the way, and laugh and smile at any achievement that you or I share as we dance. 

Social dance functions as a barometer of connectivity, or a way for people to recognize 
a social self. The dance produces relationship; and in it, we struggle to achieve. Moving 
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among others, we hope for connection to be born or to be laid bare as we stomp, shift, 
glide, and dip through passages of spontaneous motion. This connection is not guaran- 
teed, and the risk of social dance arrives intertwined with its improvisational imperative. 
We risk failure, or a miscommunication that might alter our future capacities outside of 
the dance. This risk adds to the sense of urgency surrounding its execution. Social dance 
matters, and its improvisations are embedded within the relationships that it may or may 
not inspire. 

African American social dance proceeds from the need to communicate outside of lan- 
guage; a passage of dance may be language-like, but it is not at all literal. Corporeal Orature, 
a designator for the process of communicating through choices of movement, provides 
methodology grounded in history for the practice of social dance. Here, body-talking 
establishes intertextual connection among steps and gestures performed inside the dance, 
with referents often drawn from circumstances outside its execution. A movement may 
make reference to someone else’s version of its form, as in a step done in cousin Jan’s dis- 
tinctive slow-motion style; it may reference dances no longer in wide distribution, as in 
the insertion of a 1980s “Roger Rabbit” in the midst of a 2010s “Wobble”; it may mimeti- 
cally suggest direct metaphor, as in bringing hands to the heart to indicate feelings of affec- 
tion, or brushing a hand across a forehead, to indicate exertion or “sweating” a partner or 
situation. These insertions of embodied referents arrive in non-linear, evocative assembly; 
they confirm the expansive possibility of statement enabled by the dance. Dancers access 
these referents in improvised response to the occasion of the dance. The most success- 
ful corporeal orature employs elegant, unexpected assemblage of metaphor and physical 
achievement. 

A historical dimension of black social dance, alluded to above, renders it at once 
archival and futuristic. Dancers rediscover pungent pleasure and expressive capac- 
ity in older, discarded movements, made fresh again now with unanticipated musical 
accompaniment. The music of social dance grounds its improvisational practices and 
stimulates movement possibilities with sonic calls that provoke physical response. A 
propulsive backbeat suggests fast footwork from 1930s dances; a slow, downward-slid- 
ing bass line can inspire “lean back” gestures from repertories of 1960s or 1990s dances. 
Improvisation in this realm, then, reaches back in order to cast forward, confirming 
affiliation among movements from a lively past of dancing while reimagining possi- 
bilities of gesture. This reiteration of motion aligns the practice of social dance with an 
Africanist aesthetic imperative that values cycles of repetition (Snead 1981). Social dance 
can fulfill the embodied reclaiming, or remembering, of musical genres/rhythmic bases 
that define eras and styles of black popular music. 


LEARNING TO SOCIAL DANCE 


I WANT to dance with you. I want to move alongside you, and toward and away from you, 
as we navigate the rhythms and sonic structures that surround us. I want to guess at what 
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you might do, and I want to be correct most of the time. I want to surprise you with my abil- 
ity to do something you didn’t know I might. I want to ride the rhythm a little longer than 
we may have done last time, or to work against the beat in a stutter step and turn toward 
the group. I want my dance to confirm me in this moment. To validate our communion as 
people in relationship, in the space of the dance, in the process of discovery. When we dance 
we wonder at what is possible, we appreciate how impulse turns into gesture and gesture 
reveals desire and intellect. Our dance is multidimensional, and I want it to be good, I want 
to be provocative and profound. I never know whether this will happen, but I do hope for it. 
Will you dance with me? 

‘The process of learning to social dance is actually a process of learning to improvise. 
Or, more correctly perhaps, a process of learning to trust one’s improvisation. Because 
social dance has no set outcome, or ironclad form, its practice may be defined in large 
part by the willingness of its participants. The willingness to engage in social dance is 
a willingness to accept risk and an unruly inability to know what will happen. Social 
dance challenges the faculties of physical engagement and relational correspondence. 
To dance well in this idiom is to trust that one’s choices have value, and that they will 
communicate something recognizable and fleetingly noteworthy. 

A longstanding Hollywood trope casts awkward young men in the role of needing to 
learn to social dance in order to connect with their object of desire; in this idiom, social 
dance is defined as a rite of passage. Formulaically, this scenario usually involves a best 
friend or mentor leading the protagonist through a montage of missteps and embar- 
rassments before the big dance event/prom where tensions and disappointments may 
be resolved through the demonstration of dance. In these scenarios, the main char- 
acter exceeds his training in the heat of the performative moment, and in an impro- 
visational flourish, achieves gestures that he didn’t know he might. Footloose offers 
a classic portrayal of this genre. Note that in both the first 1984 iteration and the 2011 
remake, the small-city, white dancers engage in white-derived “rock and roll” dances, 
as well as African American-created social dance movements. The black social dance 
movements—steps drawn from 1960s “black power”-era social dances including “the 
football” and “the Four Tops’—allow the main characters of the films to shine forth in 
improvisatory demonstrations of their abilities and personalities. The black social dance 
improvisations confirm the arrival of a recognizable subject in motion, ready to engage 
others in a physical, desirous relationship. 

To dance well differs little from speaking well: social dance demonstrates embodied 
rhetoric. Improvisational movers can align ideas in coherent sequence to signal agility, 
ability, wit, or sensual pleasure. Elegance of execution and composition matters here, 
and a recognizable “turn of phrase” separates the best social artists from their compan- 
ions. But because dance movement does not carry literal meaning, witnesses and part- 
ners engage the essential act of decoding that confers communicative value. To reiterate, 
social dance arrives as a mode of encounter, realized by two or more participants. 

Some social dancers have little to say, and their dance arrives in simple, repetitive 
motion. These might be the dances that most people perform: dances that engage lit- 
tle improvisation, and make few extra-dance references; dances that answer a simple 
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rhythmic and social need to be in motion with others. These dances also matter, as sen- 
sation and confirmation of possibilities for a group dynamic. But, as in the Hollywood 
prototype, the moments of black social dance that linger longest in memory tend to 
derive from those compressed circumstances that produce an unanticipated articula- 
tion of character or self, even if only in the instant of their improvised realization. These 
might be small acts, but they can surely shift the architecture of relationship. 


PROFESSIONAL SOCIAL DANCE 


THIS is what I already know. If I push back with my weight through my hips, and grind 
my feet into the ground with a heaviness of step, I can amaze you with the acuteness of an 
angle produced by my bent knees and elbows; I can stun you into silence with the accuracy 
and force of my attacking hips in motion, or the smoothness of my glide across the floor as 
I release my weight ever upwards from the ground. I scurry across the floor, shifting my feet 
without seeming effort. I curve my arm up my body, circling my hips, touching my torso 
lightly, gazing inward, pulling my focus inside, and as I close my eyes, I suppose I do find 
something out. I didn’t know about this weight here, or that possible shift of energy to there. 
Did you see me do that? But even in these few seconds of knowing my motion, and sensing 
it differently, I need your witnessing to stabilize my discovery. 

Professional social dances offer an illusion of improvisation. The conceptual contra- 
diction between professional and social dance has to do with the level of improvisation 
present in performance. Professional dancers practice and rehearse consistently alone 
or with others, in order to engage an expanded repertory of movement available for per- 
formance. Social dancers, though, practice less consistently, and discover possibilities 
within the realm of social dancing itself. Talented and highly skilled social dancers move 
beyond the category that would seem to define them as they become the leading partici- 
pants of any circumstance of dance. Their leadership typically indicates two truths: one, 
that their practice intends to minimize risk and maximize a finished quality of execu- 
tion; and two, that their performance might be repeated, or replicated, nearly intact in 
other circumstances and on other occasions. 

Professional social dance is the dance of television and film, the dance of the stage, 
and the dance of demonstration. In this form of dance, dancers embellish and exagger- 
ate the physical contours, or steps, of the form to affirm the possibilities of organized 
performance. Expert social dancers in any genre inspire and delight their audiences, 
who inevitably enjoy witnessing the supremely confident execution of movement that 
emerges without the hesitations and ruptured mistakes of everyday improvisation. The 
thrill of social dance performed with minimal risk move its contents toward the space of 
the refined, the repeatable, the commodifiable. 

When black social dance can be repeated and professionalized, it loses its ability to 
convey the unexpected discovery. Rather, it seeks to amaze by its spectacular presence. 
In this, black social dance has been entirely successful, from its earlier international 
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achievement in the nineteenth-century cakewalk, to the twenty-first-century inventions 
of j-setting and turf dancing distributed by YouTube videos. The professional social 
dancers who practice these forms, and arrive in films made by Thomas A. Edison or in 
HD on internet sites, seldom make a living by dancing. Like other dance artists, they 
encounter a field full of competition and small opportunity compared to their number. 
But for these best of the best, social dancing is more than avocation, and their pres- 
ence in social settings transforms the event from a place of mutual exploration to a place 
of the show. The professional social dancers—those in the “cat’s corner” at the Savoy 
Ballroom in the 1930s, or on the upper level of the Studio 54 in the 1970s—demonstrate 
a soaring potential for social exchange in their embodied excellence, their practiced 
expertise. Surely they also improvise to some degree, but the terms of improvisation 
arrive in studied difference of effect. 

For devoted social dancers, competitions allow a high-level engagement with the 
raised stakes of performance necessary for movement invention. Indeed, African 
American dance competitions occupy a valued and essential site of social perfor- 
mance, stretching from dances in seventeenth-century corn-husking competitions 
to twentieth-century Chicago Stepping competitions. In these events, expert social 
dancers try their skills against other, equally committed movers, to be judged by other 
experts and gathered witnesses surrounding the performance. Here, improvisation 
arises as dancers push their movement beyond the routines they've practiced so care- 
fully. Improvisation supplies the burnished energy of desire that marks physical effort as 
extraordinary. Collectively, we feel this “push to exceed” and move beyond the known 
gestures, and the improvisatory flourish inevitably wins the challenge. 


IMPROVISING SEXUALITY AND FAILURE 


THE YOUNG man focuses his energy through his pelvis, through the muscles that bind the 
torso and abdomen to the hips and thighs. His face contorts in the visage of worry. With one 
arm held high, he reaches forward with his other arm, hand opened and tensed at once, as 
if to slap something. He plays different rhythms across his body: hands moving in a slow 
patting gesture against the air, while he animates his hips in staggered but quick jabbing 
circles, moving faster and faster as he bends his legs more and more. The young women who 
surround him seem concerned as well; they seem to want to understand what he means to 
express through his dance. They clap for him, and hold the beat steady so that he can solo in 
front of it. Suddenly, the film cuts to another dancer. The short film clip lasts less than five 
seconds, and viewers witnessing the film learn little of its implications, or what the short 
improvisation might mean for the dancer or his witnesses. 

Social dance incites considerations of sexuality, and both its practitioners and 
detractors tend to conflate ability in the dance with sexual availability. This makes 
sense, if we consider social dance as a barometer of intimate responsiveness and abil- 
ity to improvise physically; these might be preferred qualities in intimate encounter. 
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But often, detractors construe black social dances—these dances that consistently 
emphasize an agility in all parts of the body with knees bent, torso engaged, and pelvis 
released—as agents of immorality and instigators of lust. The young man described 
above, dancing in the documentary Rize, demonstrates movements aligned with “the 
stripper dance,’ a form named for its borrowing from commodified, and largely impro- 
vised, sexually charged performance dance. Social dancers conceive the stripper dance 
as a solo form, practiced in turns amid a witnessing and supportive group—often at 
the center of a dance circle. The stripper dance exists along the border of social dance 
to be explored in encounter with another, and dances of labor, to be shared with an 
entire group. 

The dance circle acts as intermediary between an intimate sociality of two and the 
unwieldiness of a dancer viewed by a mass audience. The dance circle mitigates inter- 
pretive distances that arise as social dance broadens its reach, and provides an “in- 
between” space of encounter for prepared dance and improvisation, personal discovery 
and group consensus. The dance circle protects and permits, and its boundaries reveal 
the limitations of palpable discovery in dance motion. Outside the circle—sitting in the 
auditorium watching social dancers onstage, or at home viewing dancers online—I can 
only guess at the value of danced exchange. Without the cues of context that mark any 
successful and evocative communication, my guesses at the importance of danced inno- 
vations before me will largely fail. 

‘The circle of the dance, referenced by Fanon, accommodates the needs of a commu- 
nity to recognize itself in motion. More important, the circle allows improvisers to find 
their own form without reference to the movements of the larger group. Outside the 
circle—when the group is in its larger, improvising whole—small gestures and discover- 
ies rise and fall, emerge and dissipate alongside the rhythmic pulse of the dance. These 
small victories in movement matter, but they remain small and contained by the near- 
privacy of their occurrence. Without the circle, improvising social dancers often exceed 
the emerging trends of the larger group. Within the circle, physical moments of “flash” 
or “shine” reveal an inner emotional life of the dancers. In the circle, these surprising 
movements are encouraged, observed, supported, valued, and remembered. But what 
do they mean? What of the improvised gestures that resist even the norms of the group 
black social dance, the electric slide or cha-cha slide? If these group dances promote 
access to a black social self in communion with others, what does improvisation outside 
of these formal structures do? 

Improvisation, then, poses special problems of interpretation in black social dance, 
largely constrained by pressures of everyday racism. Improvising black social danc- 
ers, more than others, may be seen to operate as provocateurs, non-normative danc- 
ers whose moves seek to subvert social norms. In many ways, this capacity stands, as 
social dance allows for the performance of outrageous gesture—sexualized, desirous, 
intimidating—within its context of embodied thought. But black social dance also risks 
failure in its improvisations, and that circumstance, where movements land without 
value or impact, continually reminds us all of the fragility of gesture, and the abiding 
need to try again. 
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Because it is probably in those missteps that improvisation reassures us. What we need 
to know: the recovery is always possible, that invention generates heat and confirms capac- 
ity, that figuring the thing out together reminds us of a possible shared knowledge. Our 
improvisation enlivens us because it confirms that we are flexible, willing to not know, but 
engaged in the question of what might be. 
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CHAPTER 19 


FIXING IMPROVISATION 


Copyright and African American Vernacular Dancers 
in the Early Twentieth Century 


ANTHEA KRAUT 


IN 1952, the German-born modern dancer Hanya Holm copyrighted the dances she choreo- 
graphed for the hit 1948 Broadway musical Kiss Me, Kate and reportedly “made history” as 
the first to secure a copyright for a choreographic composition.! Although choreography was 
not recognized by United States copyright law in its own right until 1976, the Labanotated 
score” that Holm submitted was granted protection as a dramatico-musical composition. 
Not included in the score was the jazz-tap routine performed by African American “spe- 
cialty” dancers in the musical’s show-stopping number, “Too Darn Hot.” Instead, notes in 
the score indicated that “the exact arrangement varied according to what the negros [sic] 
could do”? The unnamed “negros” who performed this routine in the late 1940s and early 
1950s included the comedy- and class-act dance teams Fred Davis and Eddie Sledge, Charles 
Cook and Ernest Brown, Honi Coles and Cholly Atkins, and the Wallace Brothers. 

The exclusion of African American jazz dance from the copyrighted score of Kiss Me, 
Kate calls up a set of oppositions that seem to arise whenever intellectual property law 
and black cultural practices are discussed in tandem. Where U.S. copyright law grants 
protection to “original works of authorship fixed in a tangible medium of expression,”* 
black vernacular traditions that place a premium on improvisation? tend to elude the 
fixity that documentation requires.® Correspondingly, where the copyright system has 
benefited white artists who produce written records of their output, it has consistently 
failed to recognize or reward African American artists, whose oral traditions have so 
often been treated as “raw material” and therefore free for the taking. The withholding 
of royalties from black blues musicians is perhaps the most vivid example of the racial- 
ized allocation of intellectual property rights in the U.S., but a number of legal critics 
have argued that Western ideas of singular authorship and fixity embedded in copy- 
right law are incompatible with African American vernacular forms more broadly. As 
Kembrew McLeod writes, “The intertextual practices that characterize many aspects of 
African-American culture conflict with a particular way of understanding authorship 
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and ownership that originated in Western Enlightenment and Romanticist thought.” 


Certainly, a large body of scholarship has demonstrated that black vernacular traditions 
are not only collectively created, orally transmitted, and improvisational, but also make 
regular use of “signifyin’” or intertextual techniques.® As such, they fail to conform to 
the very “structural elements of the copyright system—such as the requirements of tan- 
gible (written) form, and minimal standard of originality”? 

Yet this narrative of conflict and failure is not the only story to be told about copy- 
right’s historical relationship to black artists working in improvisatory traditions. Over 
two decades before Holm obtained her Kiss Me, Kate copyright, the African American 
comic dancer Johnny Hudgins secured a copyright in London on a booklet that detailed 
a series of his pantomime routines, including his celebrated “Mwa Mwa’ act, in which 
he corporeally mimicked the sounds of an accompanying trumpet. The booklet pro- 
claimed the originality of Hudgins’s routines and decreed, “No one is allowed to imper- 
sonate me, or use any parts of said Act unless given a written consent from JOHNNY 
HUDGINS, and if so it must be announced on all programs or from the Stage.”!” 

Hudgins’s turn to the institution of copyright to protect his act suggests the need to 
think beyond totalizing oppositions between the ideology of intellectual property law 
and the practice of African American jazz dancers. This chapter aims to offer a more 
nuanced account of that relationship by juxtaposing brief case studies of Hudgins and 
the specialty dancers in Kiss Me, Kate as they came into contact with legal claims of own- 
ership. Given copyright’s originality and fixity requirements, these cases force us to con- 
front questions about the risks and rewards for black vernacular dancers of claiming 
uniqueness and of submitting to documentation. As dance scholar Danielle Goldman 
has recently written, although performance in general and improvisation in specific are 
often valued precisely because they are thought to resist “the trap of documentation” 
and thereby evade the regulatory mechanisms of our capitalist reproductive economy, 
the stakes of this “resistance” should not be overlooked." The examples of Hudgins and 
the Kiss Me, Kate dancers help show that the stakes were not only historiographic (who 
was awarded a place in the historical record), but also economic (who accrued finan- 
cial and artistic credit for their embodied expression). Because these African American 
performers were at one and the same time immersed in dance traditions that privi- 
leged improvisation and trying to survive in a white-controlled theatrical marketplace, 
exploring the complex dynamics of their engagement with copyright can offer insight 
into the possibilities and pitfalls of navigating between the ethos of improvisation and 
the mandates of intellectual property law. 


SPONTANEITY, FIXITY, AND 
OwNERSHIP: THE CASE OF JOHNNY HUDGINS 


Born in Baltimore, Johnny Hudgins (1896-1990) was what Marshall and Jean Stearns 
in their book Jazz Dance call an “eccentric” dancer, the term serving as “a catchall for 
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dancers who have their own non-standard movements and sell themselves on their 
individual styles.”” A blackface performer at a time when burnt cork makeup was still 
a familiar if no longer universal stage practice, Hudgins’s specialties consisted mainly of 
pantomimed movement gestures and sliding steps. He began his career as a song-and- 
dance man in local theatres in Baltimore before being hired as a dancer on the white 
burlesque circuit, which he toured for a number of years. In 1924, Hudgins joined the 
all-black Noble Sissle and Eubie Blake revue The Chocolate Dandies. One evening in the 
course of the revue’s run, he later explained, “I got hoarse and the trumpet man was 
making these sounds and I just moved my mouth. The trumpet player caught the way I 
was doing my mouth and I cut out all the singing and went into pantomime with trum- 
pet and this pantomime song. I named it—“Wow, Wow. And I pantomimed throughout 
the whole show and I pantomimed ever since”? 

Apocryphal or not, Hudgins’s account of the impromptu invention of his dance rou- 
tine serves as an instructive place to begin assessing the interplay between markers of 
improvisation and markers of ownership in his work. A commonplace trope among 
jazz artists, Hudgins’s tale of accidental discovery of the routine that would make him 
famous signals both his bona fides as an agile improviser and his authorial “genius.” 
Caught on stage with a bout of laryngitis, Hudgins ditches the score and literally plays it 
by ear, letting his body stand in for his voice. In the process, he discovers a new specialty 
for himself as a pantomimist. The story touts his ability to think on (and with) his feet, a 
prized quality among vernacular dancers. 

Even while celebrating his spontaneity, Hudgins’s narrative serves to reinforce the 
originality of his act. Although, as intellectual property rights scholars have pointed out, 
the originality requirement of copyright law is not without contradiction, it has meant, 
at a minimum, that a work cannot be copied from another but must issue directly from 
the author. In practice, the Lockean principle of possessing property in one’s “per- 
son” has weighed heavily on determinations of originality. According to legal scholar 
McLeod, “Just as Locke understood property as being created when a person mixes one’s 
labor with materials found in nature, the author’s “property” became “his” own when 
he stamps his personality on the work—doing this in an “original” manner.” And so 
a “discourse of the original genius” has persisted within copyright’s implicit notions of 
creativity.!” Somewhat counterintuitively, the alleged haphazardness of Hudgins’s initial 
“Mwa Mwa?’ routine actually buttressed its originality to his person: the pantomimed 
gestures were a response to and derived from the particular conditions of his suddenly 
speechless body. This, incidentally, was also a defining feature of the eccentric dancer— 
distinctive moves linked to unique person. 

Of course, Hudgins’s origination tale doubtlessly conceals as much as it reveals. An 
undated newspaper article offers an alternative account of Hudgins’s creative process: 


For nine years he traveled around the country playing at all the major burlesque 
houses. 

During this time he was changing his act and developing it into a pantomime 
blackface routine similar to that of the pre-twenties star—Bert Williams—who came 
to fame doing an imitation of whites doing imitations of blacks. 
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He became so successful he was taken into the renowned Noble Sissle and Eubie 
Blake production “Chocolate Dandies” that enjoyed long runs in New York and 
Boston.” 


In this admittedly more credible telling, Hudgins’s act was not the fortuitous byproduct 
of unforeseen events but the result of time, labor, calculation, and fine-tuning. This ver- 
sion also identifies Bert Williams, one of the most popular performers of the late min- 
strelsy and vaudeville eras, as a direct source for Hudgins’s routine. Classified by the 
Stearnses as one of the earliest eccentric dancers, Williams, like Hudgins, performed 
in blackface and was best known for his comedic pantomime, as well as for dancing 
the Cakewalk with his partner George Walker, who played the “strutting dandy” to 
Williams's “shiftless, shuffling ‘darky’” role.?° Observers of Hudgins often noted his sim- 
ilarities to Williams, who died in 1922, even anointing him Williams’s successor.”! In the 
same interview in which he talked up his accidental discovery of the “Mwa Mwa’” rou- 
tine, Hudgins himself cited Williams’s influence: “In my dances, those steps they came 
to me—my first inspiration for dancing was Bert Williams.’”” For Hudgins, then, claim- 
ing spontaneity and originality did not mean disavowing precursors. 

Yet there were times when Hudgins renounced improvisation altogether. In 1924, 
Bertram Whitney, the white producer of The Chocolate Dandies, sued Hudgins for 
violating the terms of his contract. Facing across-the-board salary cuts from Whitney, 
and with his star on the rise, Hudgins left the Broadway revue to earn higher pay as 
a featured performer in a New York nightclub. In an effort to prevent his departure, 
Whitney sought an injunction against Hudgins, claiming he was a “unique and extraor- 
dinary” performer whose services were “irreplaceable”—reportedly the first time this 
legal claim was made about an African American artist.” In his deposition, Whitney 
appraised Hudgins’s value in terms of his propensity for improvisation. “He had a limit- 
less number of dance steps; Whitney testified of Hudgins. “In fact, no two dances by 
him were alike; he seemed to make up his own steps as he went along” In their ulti- 
mately successful defense, Hudgins and his lawyers countered Whitney’s claim that 
there was anything dynamic about Hudgins’s performance, maintaining that his dance 
act had remained more or less static throughout his stage career. There was “slight or no 
variance, Hudgins stated in his deposition, “between what I did in burlesque for eight 
years, what I did in .. . “The Chocolate Dandies’ during my engagement therein, and in 
what I am now [d]oing in the ‘Club Alabam Revue: 

Part and parcel of denying that Hudgins possessed “any unique or extraordinary abil- 
ity as a dancer,’ then, was rejecting the idea that he was either spontaneous or adept 
at transforming his routine over time. Insisting on his lack of worth as a performer in 
order to evade Whitney’s injunction, Hudgins emphasized his unvarying ordinariness. 

Following several years on the heels of the Whitney affair, Hudgins’s decision to take 
out a copyright on his pantomime acts can be read as an implicit rejoinder to the posi- 
tion he was forced to take in the Whitney case. The nineteen-page copyrighted booklet 
is filled with unequivocal assertions of Hudgins’s originality. An early clause, for exam- 
ple, reads, “Every Expression, Move, Gesture, Pedal Evolution, Manoeuvre and Shuffle 
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is JOHNNY HUDGINS|’s] own original creation.””© At the back of the booklet, in what 
could have doubled as plaintiff’s evidence against him in the earlier lawsuit, Hudgins 
includes excerpts from newspaper reviews, which collectively attest to his uniqueness. 
An “extraordinary negro comedian,’ trumpets the French LOeuvre”’ and “one of the 
most original things we have ever seen.” “As unique and versatile a comic as graces the 
stage to-day,” announces the New York Telegraph, while the New York Daily Mirror and 
New York Variety, respectively, declare that “he possesses a unique way and a distinct 
sense of originality,’ and that “his absolute originality places him as incomparable.” 

The more explicit goal of the copyright, which simultaneously rested on and sanc- 
tioned Hudgins’s claims of originality, was to block the rash of imitators seeking to capi- 
talize on his “Mwa Mwa’ routine, which becamea sensation on both sides of the Atlantic 
in the 1920s. When a touring musical production took Hudgins to Europe in 1925, other 
performers evidently rushed in to fill his vacancy. The Lincoln Theater in Harlem even 
held a series of “Hudgins-imitator contests.””? In Europe, too, Hudgins earned a reputa- 
tion as “The Most Imitated Comedian on the Continent”*° A 1928 article in the New 
York Amsterdam News points to Hudgins'’s irritation at the pilfering. Although report- 
edly not opposed to duplicators with “the decency ... to give him credit for what they 
are doing,” Hudgins threatened to sue “act grabbers” who refused to cite him as the orig- 
inator of the “Mwa Mwa” routine.*! While it is unclear whether Hudgins’s British copy- 
right would have stood up in a U.S. court of law, its very existence gave force to his legal 
threats.” 

Bracketed by proclamations of originality, the core of the copyright booklet tran- 
scribes Hudgins’s routines for the tangible medium of print. In blow-by-blow accounts, 
he details the entrances and exits, dance steps, and gestures that composed his seven 
specialty acts, including the “Mwa Mwa” number. “Enter Stage with ... droll shuffle, 
business of stumbling over Stage, nearly falling, also Clown with audience, vamping 
song with an eccentric step I call ‘Cutting Capers,” the description of his most famous 
routine begins. Stopping suddenly, Hudgins tips his hat, smiles, and mimes a conversa- 
tion with an audience member. This is quickly replaced with, in Hudgins’s words, an 


expression of not recognizing them and asking them to leave [the] Theatre—by 
means of Pantomime and facial expressions—and just as I am about to put my hat on, 
it suddenly comes to me that I do know them and I show it by smiling back, speak- 
ing with a very broad smile, and looking very much pleased. After this ... I glide 
back up-stage and do a long slide to the front[,] landing right at [the] Footlights, ... 
then from there I go into my Pantomime song called the “Mwa, Mwa, Mwa, Mwa, 
Mwa, Mwa, mwa.’ A song in which I do not utter a word, but move my lips as if 
I were singing, while a muted Cornet . . . gives an imitation of ahuman voice singing 
“Mwa, Mwa.” 


After performing a “low bow to the audience” followed by “a fast shuffle” and slide, 
Hudgins concludes the act by “skipping from one end of the Stage to the other” while 
“throwing imaginary flowers” from his hat to the audience. 
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Was Hudgins’s documentation of his routine for the written page also a disavowal 
of improvisation? In one sense, the meticulous transcription seems consistent with the 
stance Hudgins took in the Whitney lawsuit that his routine contained “slight or no vari- 
ance.” Much as that suit required Hudgins to make a trade-off—deny originality in order 
to maintain autonomy as a performer—it could be argued that copyright demanded 
another kind of capitulation—forsake improvisation in order to establish intellectual 
property rights over his routines. 

But there is no compelling reason to conclude that “fixing” his act for the purposes of 
copyright protection squelched improvisation for Hudgins. In fact, evidence suggests 
otherwise. As the description above reveals, the version of “Mwa Mwa” that Hudgins 
committed to the page contains openings for “vamping” for and “clowning” with the 
audience. Even within a carefully choreographed sequence of gestures, in other words, 
there was room for play. Furthermore, a surviving musical score for the “Mwa Mwa” 
number (here called “Wa Wa”) contains annotations that read “ad lib with Johnny” at 
one point, and “repeat until Johnny drops hand in disgust” at another.** These handwrit- 
ten notes indicate that, far from giving a rigid, inflexible performance, Hudgins fooled 
around with timing and engaged in give-and-take with his accompanying musician, 
as well as with his audience. Fighting for ownership of his act in a marketplace where 
whites overwhelmingly controlled the means of production, Hudgins asserted intellec- 
tual property rights over his embodied performance but refused to give up the improvi- 
sational leeway that embodied performance afforded him. 


RESISTING DOCUMENTATION? THE CASE OF 
THE Kiss ME, KATE SPECIALTY DANCERS 


The nexus of copyright and improvisation played out rather differently for the African 
American dancers who appeared in the musical Kiss Me, Kate some twenty years 
after Hudgins’s heyday. From a historiographic perspective, their omission from the 
Labanotated score that Hanya Holm submitted to the Copyright Office in 1952 means 
that much less is known about their jazz number. The relative absence of documenta- 
tion makes it much more difficult to draw conclusions about their relationship to either 
improvisation or intellectual property rights. 

What can be said is that a pair of acrobatic jazz-tap dancers named Fred Davis and 
Eddie Sledge, known as Fred and Sledge, joined the original Broadway cast of Kiss Me, 
Kate and contributed greatly to its success. The backstage musical about a group of per- 
formers in a Baltimore production of Shakespeare’s The Taming of the Shrew opened 
on December 30, 1948, at the New Century Theatre on Broadway. Written by Bella 
and Samuel Spewack, with music and lyrics by Cole Porter, the show ran for a remark- 
able 1,077 performances.» The musical’s official choreographer was the German émi- 
gré Hanya Holm (1893-1992), considered one of the “Big Four” pioneers of American 
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modern dance, who turned to Broadway for employment when financial pressures 
forced her to disband her own company. The choreography for Kiss Me, Kate ran the 
gamut of dance styles, from ballet, modern, and jazz, to folk and court dance, but the 
show-stopper was “Too Darn Hot,’ the only number in the almost exclusively white 
musical to feature African American dancers. Set in a back-stage alley where cast mem- 
bers played dice and smoked cigarettes, the number was sung by Lorenzo Fuller, who 
played the black valet Paul, and spotlighted what one critic termed the “lusty Harlem 
hoofing,” and another the “torrid pavement dancing,’ of Fred and Sledge, who were 
eventually joined by the white soloist Harold Lang.*° 

Fred and Sledge were part of a black vernacular tradition of two-man comedy and 
class act dance teams that peaked during the swing era of the 1930s and 4os.*” Where 
comedy teams typically incorporated humor and eccentric dancing into their routines, 
and class or “flash” acts emphasized elegance and technical exactitude, both combined 
virtuosic rhythmic tapping with spectacular acrobatics. With a contemporaneous 
review describing Fred and Sledge as “good-looking well-dressed lads [who] work very 
well with precision taps and flying splits; it is clear that the two were a class act.*® 

However little is known about the particulars of Fred and Sledge’s “Too Darn Hot” 
number, two-man tap acts like theirs generally infused set choreography with an impro- 
visatory spirit. As dance scholar Constance Valis Hill explains, the competitive tap chal- 
lenge was the “churning engine” of these theatrical acts: 


Instead of being pitted against each other, they were partners (often billed as “broth- 
ers”) who, instead of one-upping each other, combined their specialties in building 
to a climax a routine in which structured improvisation was reserved for sections of 
dance, most often solos. Instead of mimicking each other's steps, the two moved as 
one, each a mirror image of the other. Instead of copying each other for the purposes 
of mocking, the practice of signifying evolved into the repetition of rhythmic phrases 
that progressed into whole paragraphs of sound and movement. When traded back 
and forth, these phrases became a lively and witty dialogue between dancers: techni- 
cal perfection personified. Even when the solos were set, the very structure and form 
of the class act challenge dance, in which patterns were repeated, varied, traded, and 
one-upped, allowed for a dynamic exchange of rhythm and movement that gave the 
performance the look of being improvised.*? 


The aesthetics of improvisation thus left their mark on even these more “refined” class 
acts. Like Hudgins, Fred and Sledge surely worked out their stage routine in advance 
while preserving the look and feel of spontaneity in performance. 

Holm’s contributions to “Too Darn Hot” were limited to creating “some non-intrud- 
ing but atmospherically effective jitterbug passages” for the Dancing Ensemble, who 
supported Fuller, Davis, Sledge, and Lang in the original Broadway staging.*° The 
Labanotated score for “Too Darn Hot, created during rehearsals for the 1951 London 
production of Kiss Me, Kate when Holm hired the notator Ann Hutchinson to docu- 
ment her choreography, records only this background dancing.*! The accompanying 
explanation, cited in part at the opening of this chapter, reads: 
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This is a jazz number done with three negros [sic] who sang and danced. The exact 
arrangement varied according to what the negros [sic] could do, it was worked out as 
a duet with the third taking over as soloist part of the time. None of this is recorded as 
it was so individual. What is recorded is what the group did in the background. If the 
dance were to be reconstructed the solo parts would have to be inserted which would 
mean fresh choreography.*” 


Notwithstanding its brevity, the passage speaks volumes about the tensions between 
copyright and black vernacular performance. Simultaneously a record of an absence 
and an absence of a record, the text appears to epitomize improvisation’s resistance to 
documentation. The “three negros” [sic]—the two “specialty dancers,’ played in London 
by the Wallace Brothers, and the character of Paul, played by Archie Savage**—perform 
in such an “individual” manner that their jazz routine eludes capture by Labanotation 
and must be newly arranged with “fresh choreography” every time the musical is staged. 
This seems the essence of refusing fixity.*4 

The implications of the jazz routine’s apparent resistance to being recorded were 
complex and multifaceted. From one perspective, in evading documentation, the num- 
ber also evaded choreographic ownership by Holm. Because they were not included 
in the score Holm submitted to the Copyright Office, the contributions of the African 
American dancers to the show-stopping “Too Darn Hot” remained beyond the reach of 
her copyright. This case would thus seem to support a dichotomy between white, copy- 
rightable choreography and black, uncopyrightable improvisation and, concomitantly, 
a romanticized view of black improvisatory dance as refusing to participate in a capital- 
ist economy of reproduction. 

But the costs of such resistance are equally clear here. Too “individual” to warrant 
the fixity of notation, lacking any stable relationship to the musical as a whole (one 
critic described the “Too Darn Hot” dancing as “rather alien to the rest of the chore- 
ography”),* the jazz number could be treated as a mere “insert.” The routine, that is, 
along with the specialty dancers who devised it, could be easily extricated from a given 
production and replaced by entirely new choreography and dancers. Indeed, quite 
a few African American dance duos evidently rotated in and out of this slot.4° While 
cast changes are hardly an aberration in restagings of Broadway musicals, when con- 
trasted with the constancy of Holm’s choreography, the exchangeability of the African 
American specialty dancers reflects their lack of durable value to the show. 

Moreover, although Holm never explicitly claimed to choreograph nor to own the 
rights to the “Too Darn Hot” jazz routine, the acclaim she received as the putatively sole 
choreographer of Kiss Me, Kate, including the celebration of her copyright achievement 
and a New York Drama Critics’ Award, raises troubling questions about white credit for 
black choreographic labor. The experience of another two-man tap team who appeared 
in a later version of Kiss Me, Kate proves instructive. In 1949, several years before a brief 
stint in Kiss Me, Kate, the class-act dancers Honi Coles and Cholly Atkins joined the cast 
of Gentlemen Prefer Blondes, choreographed by the white ballet- and modern-trained 
dancer Agnes DeMille, and were featured in a second-act number called “Mamie is 
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Mimi.” Recounting the episode in Jazz Dance, Cholly Atkins offers a window onto the 
choreographic process and subsequent allocation of credit: 


“During rehearsals Agnes de Mille didn’t know what to do with us,’ says Coles, “so 
finally Julie Styne, who hired us, took us aside and said, ‘Look, why don't you fel- 
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lows work up something, and I'll get her to look at it?” They located arranger Benny 
Payne, who knew how to write for tap-dance acts, and the three of them worked out 
a routine. “One afternoon, Miss de Mille took time off to look at it,” says Atkins. “She 
liked it and told us to keep it in” 


On went the show with the Coles-Atkins-Payne routine a hit, and Agnes de Mille listed 
as choreographer in the program. “Later on we had to get her permission to use our 
routine on Jack Haley’s Ford Hour; says Coles. “She was very nice about it”” In her auto- 
biography Miss de Mille writes that the “Mamie Is Mimi” number, along with several 
others, was devised “in a single short rehearsal,” presumably by Miss de Mille. This was 
the standard practice.*” 

Though it would be specious to let this anecdote stand in for all musicals with white 
choreographers and black specialty dancers, “Too Darn Hot” was no doubt put together 
in a somewhat analogous way. Returning to the missing notation in the copyrighted 
Labanotated score, the use of the passive voice to recount how the jazz tap number 
evolved—“it was worked out”—assumes greater significance. The absence of a fuller 
record of the routine made it all too easy to elide the labor and creativity of the African 
American improviser-choreographer-dancers responsible for it. And all too easy for 
Holm, the “highest browed” of white choreographers, who was armed with fixed and 
tangible evidence of her contributions, to receive credit for the whole of the musical’s 
choreography.*® 


None of this is intended to detract from what Holm did accomplish in terms of chore- 
ography or copyright with Kiss Me, Kate. Nor is it to suggest that documentation and 
intellectual property law were solutions to the racial inequities that made it so difficult 
for African American jazz and tap performers to receive due credit and compensation 
for their creative expression in the first half of the twentieth century. Although Johnny 
Hudgins was extremely successful at the peak of his popularity, reportedly becom- 
ing the “highest paid night club entertainer of his Race” in 1930, he fell out of favor 
with a later generation of performers and critics, due in no small part to his use of 
blackface.‘ The fact that neither his name nor his once-famous “Mwa Mwa’ routine is 
remembered today makes evident that copyright offers no guarantee against historical 
amnesia. 

In addition, copyright, with its requirement that work be “fixed in a tangible medium 
of expression, was (and continues to be) an extremely fraught construct, especially 
for dancers working in African American expressive traditions that privilege improvi- 
sation. While solo performers like Hudgins and two-man dance teams like Fred and 
Sledge worked hard to develop audience-pleasing routines that remained largely consis- 
tent from one performance to the next, they also found ways to preserve an aesthetic of 
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spontaneity within their choreography, whether that meant vamping for theater-goers 
or making room for give-and-take with fellow performers. Indeed, as a rule, jazz and 
tap dancers were expected to improvise, and as was the case for Hudgins, their value to 
white producers sometimes rested on the (perceived) extemporaneousness of their per- 
formance. For these dancers, the most logical medium in which to record their expres- 
sion was the body itself. The fact that Hudgins’s Silence booklet is the only documented 
example of a copyright held by an African American dancer in the first half of the twen- 
tieth century that I have been able to locate is a reminder of how uncharacteristic his 
formal pursuit of intellectual property rights was. 

Just the same, that pursuit should prompt us to rethink the conventional wisdom that 
copyright law is always and already antithetical to improvisatory traditions, or that it has 
worked only to disadvantage African American vernacular performers. However uncer- 
tain the legitimacy of Hudgins’s British copyright inside the United States (obtained 
decades before choreography was granted protection by U.S. law), its very existence 
afforded Hudgins a means of pushing back against white claims on his labor and against 
imitators trying to make a buck off his choreography. By the same token, the situation of 
the specialty dancers in Kiss Me, Kate should prompt us to think carefully about the impli- 
cations of resisting documentation. Even as the African American dancers employed in 
the hit musical avoided capture by a notation system designed to record Euro-American 
choreography, they could not evade a larger, racialized system of authorial credit that 
“invisibilized” their contributions.*° For black jazz and tap dancers working in the white- 
dominated capitalist marketplace of the first half of the twentieth century, it was not a 
matter of simply choosing between the ideology of copyright and the practice of impro- 
visation but, rather, of dealing with the consequences when the two converged. 
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CHAPTER 20 


PERFORMING GENDER, 
RACE, AND POWER IN 
IMPROV COMEDY 


AMY SEHAM 


A group of performing improvisers are not simply indulging in freedom, 

they are creating a power relationship in which a construct of “freedom” 

is generated by power and simultaneously regenerates that power. ... 
Improvisation does not, thus, bypass power. They intertwine. 

— guitarist Davey Williams 

(quoted in Corbett 1995, 221) 


From Dada cabarets to collective feminist troupes, iconoclastic theater artists have 
embraced improvisation as a means of subverting the “scripts” of conventional society. 
Whether the focus is overtly political, as in Augusto Boal’s Theater of the Oppressed, or 
comic and commercial, as in ComedySportz, many view improvisation as a technique 
for evading (or transcending) both psychological and political censorship. A power- 
ful mythology portrays improvisation as a communal, transformational, even spiritual 
performance mode, where spontaneity means freedom, and intuition (or absorption) 
reveals cosmic truth. For many idealistic teachers, directors, and activists, improvisa- 
tion can look like an ideal mode of group creation, offering both individual agency anda 
sense of connection to the whole. Everyone can play. Everyone’s story can be told. Every 
possibility can be imagined and embodied. 

This view of improvisation is nowhere more prevalent than among the most com- 
mitted practitioners of the performance form generally known as improv throughout 
the United States, Canada, Australia, and elsewhere. Improv is best known when linked 
with comedy to form a series of funny sketches and games. Audiences are delighted by 
the quick-wittedness and virtuosity of a group of performers who can pull comical char- 
acters and scenes out of thin air. But there are many permutations of this art form that 
encompass far more than entertainment. 
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Teachers and practitioners from Second City to TheatreSports, and from high school 
troupes to corporate training programs, share core improv principles, such as agree- 
ment, no-mindedness (being “in the moment”), status, and groupmind. Adherents 
believe that these techniques can release imagination, forge community, and create 
meaningful original (usually comic) theater. Moreover, drawn to the immediacy and 
absorption they experience in the moment of play, many improv participants believe 
strongly that, through improvisation, they tap into a spiritual dimension where they can 
access originality, authenticity, and truth. 

Yet despite its liberatory ideals, improv (particularly when combined with comedy) 
often works to suppress the input of players whose gender, sexuality, race, ability, class, 
appearance, or any other form of difference diverges from social norms. Even in the 
most well-intentioned and egalitarian group, improv rules, if practiced uncritically, 
function to reinforce power hierarchies; naturalize sexist, heterosexist, and racist values; 
and perpetuate stereotypes. The most beloved components of the improv credo, such as 
agreement and groupmind, taken at face value, can make it virtually impossible for mar- 
ginalized players to participate as equals. 

Rare is the acting teacher who has not drawn heavily on Viola Spolin’s improvisa- 
tional games and exercises to form the foundations of his or her work with improv. 
Considered by many to be the mother of American improv, Spolin had great faith in 
spontaneity’s ability to transform reality and allow for free expression. In her influential 
book, Improvisation for the Theater, she writes: 


Through spontaneity we are re-formed into ourselves. It creates an explosion that for 
the moment frees us from handed-down frames of reference, memory choked with 
old facts and information and undigested theories and techniques of other people's 
findings. Spontaneity is the moment of personal freedom when we are faced with a 
reality and see it, explore it and act accordingly. (Spolin 1983, 4) 


Building on Spolin’s teachings, virtually every improv troupe teaches the fundamental 
rule of “agreement”: the concept of creating scenes, characters, and situations by saying 
“Yes—and”—in other words to accept the player’s offer, and then to add to it by explor- 
ing or heightening the given idea. Agreement is crucial to improv not only at the level 
of the two-person scene, but for the entire performance troupe as well. According to 
Spolin, “The game is a natural group form providing the involvement and personal free- 
dom necessary for experiencing... . There must be group agreement on the rules of the 
game and group interaction moving toward the objective if the game is to be played”(5). 

Many players use the technique of agreement to create a communal experience 
of “groupthink” or groupmind, in which the entire troupe strives intuitively together 
toward the same goals. The perfect working of groupmind is often called “the zone” or 
“flow” by improvisers who describe the feeling as a magical kind of high, akin to per- 
fect teamwork in sports or even great sex. A number of players are even familiar with 
Mihalyi Csikszentmihalyi’s description of the flow state as one in which “there is little 
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distinction between self and environment, between stimulus and response, or between 
past, present and future” (Csikszentmihalyi 2000, 36). 

Players and teachers often equate groupmind with the “collective unconscious,” and 
believe that through it they are able to tap into something universal, genuine and true. 
According to Truth in Comedy, a guidebook for long-form improv, when improvisers 
achieve “group mind” they are linked to “a universal intelligence, enabling them to per- 
form fantastic, sometimes unbelievable feats” (Halpern 1994, 93). 

While many players and teachers take great pleasure in the seemingly natural con- 
sensus of the improvisers, many social scientists consider “groupthink” a means of forc- 
ible conformity and assimilation (Janis quoted in Brown 1988, 158). Moreover, despite 
the ideals of agreement, it is often the case that the first person who speaks in an improv 
scene, or the person who speaks most aggressively, controls the premise of that scene 
and even defines the roles that others will play in it. Because female players still tend to 
be less assertive in taking initiative and focus on stage than the male players, women 
often find themselves “agreeing” to play the supportive, back-seat position in scenes 
that express a male perspective, allowing men to define them, or in improv terms, to 
endow them exclusively as stereotypical wives, girlfriends, mothers, or sexual objects. 

In her excellent book, TheatreSports Down Under, Australian improv educator Lyn 
Pierse points to how a female player is consistently placed in the “low-status” role in 
relation to a male player, giving this example from a fast-paced game called Death in a 
Minute: 


A female player ran to the performance area beginning the scene, making an intui- 
tive physical offer to establish an operating theatre. She held her hands creating the 
surgical gloves and made a perfect offer with her right hand: “Scalpel” . . . Seeing that 
offer, a male player entered the space. He took the imagined scalpel out of her hand 
and said, “Thanks, nurse.” The audience hissed and booed. (1995, 301) 


While some men have been known to “bulldoze,” or deliberately dominate, an emerg- 
ing scene, it can also be the case that a woman player will revert to her social training, 
deferring to the man without quite realizing she is doing so. Lyn Pierse gives an example 
of this tendency in another poignant anecdote. In a training session, players were work- 
ing to undermine clichéd status relationships. Women were instructed to take high sta- 
tus, and men were directed to take the lower status in each emerging scene. A scene at a 
“psychiatrist’s office” yielded the following result: 


Maria, who is a counselor and was a beginner player, stated the scene. Maria yielded 
to her first intuitive response. She lay on the couch. This placed David Wood in the 
high status as “the doctor.” He immediately dropped his status and fell to the floor. He 
lay on his back on the ground and said, “Well, doctor it all started . . .” (304). 


As Pierse explains, that interplay forced Maria to recognize her own complicity in 
initiating low-status roles. Maria, a counselor herself, remarked ruefully that she had 
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left her own life experience “at the door instead of bringing it into the scene.” But Pierse 
counters that Maria probably “had in fact brought her [life experience] into the scene” 
(304). Pierse asserts that training and coaching are needed to work against the “intui- 
tive” subordination of women in improv comedy. 

Women, GLBT, African American, and other minority improvisers may also encoun- 
ter an unintentional failure to communicate with the white, heterosexual male players 
that dominate the field in improv comedy. In the midst of play, anyone with a different 
perspective may find that their references, allusions, and perceptions of comical incon- 
gruity are not immediately grasped by the majority players. Thus, as improviser Frances 
Callier has said, African American improvisers may feel that they must “whitewash 
[their] humor” in order to participate fully in the group (Seham 2001, 189). Thus, group- 
mind, so valued in improv, all too often becomes simply the heterosexual white male 
mind. As improviser Stephnie Weir put it, “The white male lifestyle and experience is so 
on the forefront of everyone’s mind, TV, everything in our lives, that everyone has that 
common experience. We all know how to support that, ‘Oh, that’s familiar, I can heighten 
that’” (Seham 2001, 70). 

As Gay Gibson Cima warns feminist directors, 


If you build your directorial work upon actors’ improvisations, plan carefully, 
because improvisations can inadvertently reproduce the dominant ideological 
structures that you are trying to critique. Actors may spontaneously voice their own 
unrecognized biases or they may move in stereotypical ways, ways that reinforce 
rather than redirect the traditional values promoted in the canon. (Cima 1993, 100) 


Many sincere, experienced players argue passionately, however, that improv is an apoliti- 
cal practice. According to traditional improv doctrine, players must not be too much “in 
their heads” but rather, must improvise from a state of no-mindedness that allows them 
to bypass all societal inhibitions to reach a “greater truth.” Real improv, they insist, must 
have no agenda to distract the player from his or her purely spontaneous response to each 
stimulus. Feminist, “ethnic, and gay perspectives are viewed warily and supported only 
in the most homogenized constructions. Thus, a performance mode with special affinity 
for subordinated people is all-too-quickly put at the service of mainstream ideology. 

In his discussion of “common sense,” cultural theorist Stuart Hall suggests that it is 
highly unlikely for unconscious, spontaneous expression to break the mold of “handed 
down frames and references”: 


It is precisely its “spontaneous” quality, its transparency, its “naturalness,” its refusal 
to be made to examine the premises on which it is founded, its resistance to change 
or correction, its effect of instant recognition, and the closed circle in which it moves 
which makes common sense, at one and the same time, “spontaneous,” ideological, 
and unconscious. You cannot learn, through common sense, how things are: you can 
only discover where they fit into the existing scheme of things. (1979, 325) 
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Yet despite its dangerous claims of truth and neutrality, the possible abuse of agreement, 
and the failure of true consensus in groupmind, improv can be the source of exhilarat- 
ing and transformative work. A number of companies and troupes have used improv 
techniques to create what feminist theater theorist Jill Dolan describes as “a place to 
experiment with the production of cultural meanings, on bodies willing to try a range of 
different significations for spectators willing to read them” (1993, 432). 

In the following pages, I examine the way in which one particular improv troupe, 
called JANE, encountered, reinterpreted, and circumvented some of the obstacles facing 
women in improv. In particular, I examine issues related to improv principles of agree- 
ment and groupmind, status and character, and reference and stereotypes. 

In the mid-1990s, Katie Roberts and Stephnie Weir had made their way onto high- 
powered performance teams at Chicago’s popular ImprovOlympics' theater, but they 
felt nevertheless that they were missing out on the kind of intense camaraderie their 
male counterparts seemed to enjoy. Weir enjoyed her work with the Lost Yetis, a good, 
skillful, and even cooperative group, but realized that she was forced to translate her 
own experience into a male language in every show. She remembers thinking, “I want 
what they have. I want a girl thing” (quoted in Seham 2001, 69). Weir and Roberts 
wanted to create a group in which the mention of Judy Blume received the instanta- 
neous recognition that sports figures did in the Lost Yetis. They wanted a venue where 
women could work to conquer the self-censorship and self-doubt that was engendered 
when their references and initiatives were not recognized. A place, says Weir, that 
would help “remind you that your voice is legitimate.” They called the new team “JANE” 
(quoted in Seham 2001, 70). 

JANE was soon known for creating successful comic scenes that were slower, more 
thoughtful, and more detailed than most. The actors often worked with the blurred 
edges of gender, looking for the commonalities as well as the differences between their 
characters and their selves. But one of the key pleasures and benefits that JANE provided 
to its players was the frequent opportunity to play male roles. In a mixed improv team, 
the outnumbered women very rarely attempted to do male impersonations, although 
male players were known to present a variety of female stereotypes with relative fre- 
quency. When women did initiate male roles, they would often be misread and ignored 
in the midst of improv play, and simply endowed with a female name, called “honey, or 
asked to take a letter. 

In an interview, JANE member Jennifer Bills suggested that it is more fun for an audi- 
ence to see a man lower his status to play a woman than to see a woman play a man. “A 
woman as a guy is not as wacky,” she explained, “it’s a higher-status character” (quoted 
in Seham 2001, 71). Here, Bills used status as a familiar improv principle derived from 
Keith Johnstone. In concept, status describes an improviser’s freely chosen decision to 
play a dominant or deferential character. In practice, however, performance status usu- 
ally replicates offstage status, and women are far more likely to play low while men play 
high—especially in relation to women. 

Male players’ claims to have simply misinterpreted their female teammate’s lowered 
voice or aggressive physical choices may have some legitimacy. In a discussion of male 
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versus female impersonation in camp performance, feminist theorist Kate Davy notes 
that “there is no institutionalized paradigm for reading male impersonation.” Davy 
suggests that female impersonation has a rich history extending from classical the- 
ater to television and film because it is “primarily about men, addressed to men, and 
for men. [But] male impersonation has no such familiar institutionalized history in 
which women impersonating men say something about women. Both female and male 
impersonation foreground the male voice and, either way, women are erased” (1992, 
233-234). But the women of JANE did not feel at all erased by their portrayal of these 
male characters. On the contrary, embodying men provided these improvisers with a 
sense of physical freedom, the permission to play aggressively both as characters and 
as improvisers, and a mode for exploring a variety of gender roles, relationships, and 
stereotypes. 

It must, of course, be acknowledged that JANE’s improvised shows were in many ways 
quite different from the kind of camp performances that Davy has analyzed. Unlike 
most drag performances, the women of JANE wore one basic, casual costume and made 
no attempt to disguise their sex. Moreover, improv performance is unscripted and, espe- 
cially in ImprovOlympics’ “long-form”? style of improvisation, flows from scene to scene 
with actors playing multiple roles. Players often do not know what gender they will be 
until a teammate endows them with a name, calling for “Bob, or shouting, “Hortense, 
were out of licorice!” Audiences can observe the process by which each improviser takes 
on and discards a variety of gendered personae, even as she remains clearly identifi- 
able as a woman throughout the performance. Judith Butler writes that gender “must be 
understood as the mundane way in which bodily gestures, movements, and enactments 
of various kinds constitute the illusion of an abiding gendered self... , an act... which 
constructs the social fiction of its own psychological interiority” (1990, 270-271, 279). 
An examination of the gestures, movements, and enactments that emerged in JANE’s 
spontaneous performances may teach us a great deal about the way each of us learns to 
do gender. 

Feminist director and critic Rhonda Blair writes that “Cross-gender work requires 
the actor to identify with a seeming Other, imagine what it must like to be the Other, 
and break years of physical, vocal, and emotional conditioning in order to perform that 
Other”(1993, 292). In JANE, actors approached the task in one of several ways depend- 
ing on the demands of the scene being improvised. A broadly comic sketch may allow a 
player to indulge in a ball-scratching stereotype, or to exaggerate the characteristics of the 
aggressive “alpha male.” Blair suggests that “Cross-gender performance can use stereo- 
typing deliberately to emphasize the nature of character-as-construction” (1993, 292). For 
Weir and the other JANEs, poking fun at the classic bad date, macho barfly, or self-impor- 
tant geek made use of women’s unique set of shared references and created a refreshing 
comedy of instant recognition for the women in JANE’s troupe and in their audience. 
Stereotypes or not, says Weir, “these are men I know” (quoted in Seham 2001, 72). 

Strong physical choices were the key to creating both the outer impression of and a 
certain inner identification with maleness. Indeed, many improvisers based all their 
characters on highly visible body language, designed to communicate quickly and 
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efficiently to teammates and audiences. Both males and females who perform across 
gender develop what Blair terms “theatrical codes ... , a particular gender vocabulary 
and hierarchy for each piece” (Blair 1993, 292). Yet, perhaps surprisingly, only Bills men- 
tioned working with the image of “something between my legs” as an important element 
of her cross-gender performance in JANE. For most of the players, a far more critical 
concept was the notion of expanding their use of space and weight. 

Pervasive customs throughout the world—from Chinese footbinding to corseting to 
high heels—make it clear that women should take up as little space as possible—whether 
through free movement, body size, or in the expansiveness of their gestures. In her essay, 
“Foucault, Femininity, and the Modernization of Patriarchal Power,’ Sandra Lee Bartky 
demonstrates the ways in which Foucault’s theories of the docile body apply to women 
in unique and specifically gendered ways: 


Today, massiveness, power, or abundance in a woman's body is met with distaste. . . . 
There are significant gender differences in gesture, posture, movement and general 
bodily comportment: women are far more restricted than men in their manner of 
movement and in their spatiality ... [they] must exhibit not only constriction, but 
grace and a certain eroticism restrained by modesty. ... Whatever proportions must 
be assigned in the final display to fear or deference, one thing is clear: women’s body 
language speaks eloquently, though silently, of her subordinate status in the hierar- 
chy of gender (1988, 64-74). 


To portray men, the women deliberately took on movement that was slower and heavier 
than their own, and that used a lower center of gravity. JANE co-founder Abby Sher 
confided, “a lot of my men are a lot more confident than women are. They try to com- 
mand attention or command women, though I do play other kinds of men as well. For 
me, the delicious part of it is taking on the confidence. That kind of attitude sticks out if 
you don't play a man” (quoted in Seham 2001, 72). 

Tami Segher, another original member of JANE, summarized her male characters 
as “slower, heavier, deeper, and higher status” A woman of normal weight, the twenty- 
four-year-old Segher freely admitted to having serious body-image problems, even 
using her fear of fat as material for her improvisations. It is telling that this young per- 
former confessed, “If I’m feeling yucky about my body, I play a man” (quoted in Seham 
2001, 73). As a male character, weight is permissible. As an attractive, date-able, castable 
female, the same weight is not. 

JANE improvisers experienced a sense of empowerment and liberation when imitat- 
ing what they perceived to be the male version of these modes of nonverbal communi- 
cation. Yet their equation of maleness with a greater entitlement to space and weight, 
a more relaxed demeanor, and a sense of confidence speaks volumes about the way 
femaleness is constructed in American society. Their obvious identity as women also 
allowed JANE actors to perform, and comment on, aggressive aspects of male behavior 
in ways that male actors would never get away with on a comedy stage. Several of the 
women reveled in squeezing one another's breasts or fondling one another in the guise 
of a male, or sometimes a lesbian character. “It’s incredible freedom,” said Bills. “We all 
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grew up and were raised not to be the center of the dirty naughty funny if you wanted 
dates in high school. Women have body parts that are forbidden to be touched, so when 
we desire to touch them it’s so much more daring” (quoted in Seham 2001, 71). JANE 
also explored such serious subjects as date rape and spouse abuse in a way that is more 
palatable to their audiences than it would be if a male body were on the stage. 

As Judith Butler has famously theorized, “If gender is a kind of a doing, an incessant 
activity performed, in part, without one’s knowing and without one’s willing, it is not 
for that reason automatic or mechanical. On the contrary, it is a practice of improvi- 
sation within a scene of constraint” (1990, 1). In JANE’s improvisations, that scene of 
constraint had the potential suddenly to shift, revealing the constructedness of gen- 
der performance. For example, the actors might begin a scene in one gender but be 
endowed in mid-gesture as another. This misrecognition of the intended performance 
of gender occurred less frequently among the members of this troupe than it does in 
co-ed groups, but when it happened, the JANE players exploited its comic potential. 
Characters initiated as men could shift into lesbians or vice versa. A character in the 
midst of a conventionally feminine gesture might suddenly be called Herb. The JANEs 
reveled in these moments of incongruity, which helped to keep scenes interesting. The 
key was not to reject the seeming error in proper gender performance, but to incorpo- 
rate it as an integral part of the character in process. The constant adaptations and trans- 
formations available to improv performers illustrate the possibility of improvisation 
outside the scene of constraint and the potential for interrupting the constant repetition 
of gender norms. 

Although none of the women in JANE identified as a lesbian, the troupe quite often 
played romantic scenes between women without a male character in sight. While audi- 
ence members might not be able to read the difference between the actors’ physicaliza- 
tions of “male” and “lesbian” roles, Segher, Schachner, and teammates were clear that 
there was a distinct difference for them in terms of interior motivation, attitude, and 
mannerisms. Nevertheless, their portrayal of lesbians did tend to be less constricted and 
less self-deprecating than their renditions of most heterosexual female characters. Still, 
as the JANEs increased their improvisational skills and their knowledge of one another's 
styles, they began to discern in one another the embodiment of women who were physi- 
cally strong, relaxed, and confident, but who were not, therefore, to be interpreted as 
performing masculinity. In fact, such a character might even be read as a heterosexual 
woman. Such is the potential of improvisation. 

JANE ended its run in 1997, but a number of other women’s improv troupes were 
already emerging in Chicago and elsewhere. Other identity-based troupes gained trac- 
tion, and soon Chicago was host to such performing groups as Oui Be Negroes, Black 
Comedy Underground, Gayco, Stir Friday Night, and jSalsation! Members of these 
groups often reflected that, in a mainstream group that values groupmind and sponta- 
neity, they would always feel constrained to assimilate to the dominant culture. These 
players felt far more supported in identity-based groups. For example, Ronald Ray of 
Oui Be Negroes commented on his mainstream Second City improv class, “I definitely 
had to hold back. Every time I tried to initiate a scene, they'd take it somewhere else. .. 
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so I’m trying to match them, trying to be where they are instead of where my angle was 
at” (quoted in Seham 2001, 210). 

Many committed improvisers argue that everyone’s voice is equal when improv 
is done by “good,” experienced players. Identity-based troupes are, to them, a cop- 
out—an unwillingness to work toward genuine “Agreement” among disparate peo- 
ple. Debate still rages within the sizeable online improv community as to the validity 
of claims of sexism, racism, and homophobia in the teaching and performing of 
improv. 

In a 2012 article, the blogger Jill Eickmann on her site, Femprovisor, pointed to the 
frustration of women improvisers with the unequal power dynamic in improv and 
the preponderance of all male troupes. She offered a series of suggestions for change, 
including a call for players to be more sensitive to alternative modes of scene creation 
that were less competitive and more emotionally vulnerable. The blogger was roundly 
attacked by many male and female players who were proud to say they had no prob- 
lems with the power dynamic in improv. One woman spoke for many when she com- 
mented that she would be offended to receive any of the “special treatment” suggested 
in the blog. The writer continued, “It is MY job to jump in, to speak up and much like 
in life, take what I want and own it” (Eickmann 2012). But several others shared their 
experiences being silenced or bullied in improv performance. A male improv teacher 
commented: 


Gender issues like the ones mentioned in the article are real, and a real problem. 
Inexperienced 18-20 year old men get lots of space to try things, to develop, to see 
what works for them. Their ideas get run with, and then if the scene goes nowhere, 
they learn how their idea played out. Inexperienced 18-20 year old women get 
steamrolled. If their idea isn’t considered “brilliant” out of the chute—they wind up 
being shut down. Offstage, if the woman is taking time to get Good, she’s written off 
and not treated with the same respect as the experienced people. If a man is taking 
time to get Good, he is considered to have potential and there is much more patience 
with him. (Eickmann 2012) 


The blog participants were unable to reach consensus on options for solving the prob- 
lem, or even on whether a legitimate problem exists. Still, it is clear that, despite recent 
advances, American society has not reached a postsexist, postracist, posthomopho- 
bic place. And improv, which mirrors society, also mirrors the mainstream power 
dynamic. 

Improv plays in the space between freedom and discipline, structure and openness, 
individual and group, process and product. The trickiest balance of all is that between 
awareness and flow, or “consciousness” and spontaneity. If improvisers can finally admit 
that simple spontaneity does not access “truth,” but rather the sediments of experience 
and memory that form our sense of self, I believe these pieces of experience can be called 
forth, repeated, rearranged, juxtaposed with others, and used to create comedy—and 
even to improvise resistant alternatives to the status quo. 
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NOTES 


1. ImprovOlympic is an influential improv comedy school and theater founded in Chicago 
in 1981 by Charna Halpern and improv guru Del Close. ImprovOlympic concentrates on 
“long-form” improv, a style in which players create extended performance pieces based on 
a single audience suggestion. Often considered more complex than the games and brief 
scenes in “short-form” improv, long-form appeals to improv aficionados who appreciate 
its nuance. ImprovOlympic hosts up to 20 improv “teams” who perform regularly at the 
ImprovOlympic space in Chicago. 

2. In “long-form” improvisation, a team of players typically takes a single suggestion from 
the audience. Players then use one of several methods to riff on the suggestion, free- 
associating until they develop a number of themes. The performers then create three sepa- 
rate scenes based on various ideas that have emerged. These scenes begin alternating until 
their separate stories are woven together at the conclusion of the piece. These long-form 
pieces, usually 10 to 20 minutes long, may use a variety of structures, such as “the Harold” 
or “the Movie” and include a range of improv games and other elements to explore the 
themes, create the patterns, and develop the insights that long-form players value in their 
work. Long-form improv comedy is the prevailing mode of play at ImprovOlympic in 
Chicago and at the Upright Citizens Brigade in New York City. 
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SHIFTING CULTIVATION AS 
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PAUL RICHARDS 


MISUNDERSTANDING SHIFTING 
CULTIVATION 


SHIFTING cultivation—the clearing and cultivation of a piece of land that is then aban- 
doned to natural fallowing for a period before being brought back into cultivation— 
has had a bad press. It is said that the land is not properly cared for, and that resources 
are wasted. Both charges have been answered in detail (Nye and Greenland 1960). Still 
the negativity persists. Something else is in play—a mentality of governance that Scott 
(1996) terms, “seeing like a state.” The state requires order and imposes rules, on both 
landscapes and people. Land should be bounded and clearly owned. Shifting cultiva- 
tion meets neither of these requirements. The farm site changes from year to year (even 
though a recurrent rotational cycle is often followed) and is owned not by an individual 
but by a large and apparently unbounded group, including (in the famous formulation 
of one West African chief) “the living, the dead and the yet unborn.” A core issue in 
grasping the world of the shifting cultivator is to understand its improvisatory charac- 
ter. Rules are few, equivalent to the chord sequences that guide the jazz improviser. The 
art cannot be reduced to textbooks and taught by classroom Diktat. In ever-changing 
conditions, a cultivator knows how to proceed only through experience and intuition. 
A minefield for government officials and nature conservationists, shifting cultivation 
is a topic rich in insight for improvisation studies, and thus for those who aim less for 
“policy relevance” and more for a social science offering explanation of that which is not 
understood. 
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A LONG-TERM STUDY OF RICE FARMING 
IN CENTRAL SIERRA LEONE 


In 1983, I spent a year carrying out an ethnographic study of the rice-farming commu- 
nity of Mogbuama (pop. c. 550), an off-road village in the Mende-speaking region of 
central Sierra Leone. Most Sierra Leonean peasants have some cash crops, but the first 
priority of farming is the production of the family staple, rice. Not all communities in 
Sierra Leone are self-sufficient in rice, but Mogbuama has good rice land, and it pro- 
duces a surplus. Here, rice is both a subsistence crop anda cash crop. 

The focus of my study was rice farming. I collected data on all 92 rice farms made in 
Mogbuama that year, maintained input-output records for about 30 farms, and took part 
in all farming activities, from felling the fallowed bush to harvesting the rice. I wrote a 
book about the study (Richards 1986) and have returned to Mogbuama almost every 
year since, apart from a period in the mid-1990s when the population was scattered in 
refugee camps due to the Sierra Leone civil war. 

Over nearly 30 years I have been able to build up observations and data on the 
longer-term changes and continuities associated with the shifting cultivation of rice in 
Mogbuama. In my more recent work I have been able, in collaboration with crop biolo- 
gists, to look at some of the rice genetic changes associated with farmer improvisation in 
Mogbuama. This provides some of the objective “marker” data through which the story 
of improvisation can be told. 

The picture is one of “melodic” variation over a basic and recurrent “chord” structure, 
despite huge changes in the external environment (not least, the shock of dislocation 
due to war). The resilience of the system is confirmed. This resilience, I argue, is the 
product, in large measure, of farmer improvisatory skill and adaptive choice. 


LAND, LANDSCAPE, RICE, AND RAIN 
IN MOGBUAMA 


Understanding shifting cultivation as a system of improvisation requires some basic 
knowledge of land entitlement, landscape, soils, rainfall, and rice types. The Mende are 
patrilineal. Males claim rights to land as members of an agnatic descent group (a group 
of brothers). Each group holds customary title to an area of fallow land surrounding the 
village wherein annual choices of farming plots will be made. Brothers will often tend to 
farm side by side (in a cluster). Immigrant farmers (strangers) attached to one or other 
of the family groups will also often make their farms as part of one of these clusters. 
Typically a rice-farming cluster is occupied by farms belonging to perhaps 5 to 10 house- 
holds, each with a recognized relationship to the land-owning descent group. 
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Plots are contiguous with the others in the group, but demarcated by a simple bound- 
ary made of felled branches, distinct from the more substantial fences made around the 
entire area to protect the rice from rodent damage. Each plot is marked by possession of 
a simple tent-like farm hut, and a platform from which children catapult stones toward 
birds feeding on the ripening rice. Farm work is undertaken by household groups (gen- 
erally, a man, one or two women, and several children). Heavy and time-dependent 
tasks (notably clearing, planting, weeding, and harvesting) are often undertaken by 
labor-sharing groups. Some are based on informal arrangements among neighbors in 
the cluster. Others are labor cooperatives with elaborate rules, working in strict rotation. 

‘The areas belonging to the different descent groups tell us something about the likely 
settlement history of the village. The acknowledged autochthones (members of a group 
whose elders are said not to die but to metamorphose into elephants and disappear 
into the bush) have title to some of the best, free-draining land adjacent to the village. 
Other more recently arrived lineages have land at a distance. One group descended 
from a nineteenth-century warlord has a separate ward in the town, and land lying sev- 
eral kilometers to the north of the village, serviced from a daughter settlement (Mende 
fakai—farm camp). Another group, prominent in chiefdom governance, has title to a 
distant grassland area, almost impossible to cultivate by local methods. The founders of 
this lineage were wealthy, migrant cloth traders. Their extensive land grant (of unusable 
land) was (by repute) made by other landowners only to impress the British that they 
were indeed a traditionally well-established group entitled to contest the chieftaincy. As 
wealthy merchants, they probably bought the rice they needed. Nowadays, they culti- 
vate rice effectively in their grassy domain by using tractors. 

The somewhat hilly land to the east of the village (where the oldest-settled descent 
groups have their farms) belongs (geologically) to the granite escarpment crossing Sierra 
Leone from North west to South east (see Figures 21.1 and 21.2 for maps of Mogbuama 
and the surrounding area). It is characterized by free-draining sandy or gravelly soils, 
suited to late cultivation of higher-yielding rice types when the rains are well set. The 
land west of the village belongs to an ancient lagoon system, and is made up of old river 
terraces, criss-crossed by rivers running off the escarpment, with flood plain areas well 
adapted to wetland rice cultivation using the natural rise and fall of the seasonal flood. 
The soils are silty and moisture retentive, but often of a rather low inherent fertility. Rice 
can be planted early, but the area is very hard to clear if early rain catches the felled but 
incompletely dried vegetation. Rice does poorly on an incompletely burnt farm, due to 
the lack of phosphorus in the soil. 

The grassland at the furthest extent of the village has seasonally flooded hollows 
associated with ancient marine sediments. Rice can be grown, but only if the stubborn 
Guinea grass is cleared and the root-bound soils broken up by mechanical means. 

Rice is in most cases an in-breeding (self-pollinating) crop. Thus it tends to reproduce 
true to type, i.e. it forms distinct and stable varieties, generally recognized and named 
by farmers. But the plant has some limited capacity for out-crossing. Pollen exchange 
takes place between different rice varieties in perhaps about 1 percent of cases, and new 
types may then be selected. An in-field scenario for farmer selection of out-crossed 
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FIGURE 21.1 The escarpment zone in Sierra Leone (Richards 1986, 31). 
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progeny has been proposed, based on the finding that cross-pollination in rice farms in 
The Gambia is ten times more likely for varieties mixed in the same plot than between 
varieties on adjacent plots (Nuijten & Richards 2011). 

Rice in Mogbuama belongs to two species—African rice (Oryza glaberrima) and Asian 
rice (O. sativa). The most widely planted variety (gbengben) belongs to the japonica 
subspecies of Asian rice and ripens in about 4.5 months on free-draining upland soils. 
The second most widely planted variety, ngiyema yakei (also known as ROK 3), belongs 
to the indica subspecies of Asian rice, and also ripens within about 4.5 months, but is 
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ripen within 3.5 months; thus they can be harvested in the so-called Hungry Season, 


Some varieties are planted in the early rains in low-lying areas west of the village and 
the preharvest period in July-August, when rice stocks from the previous harvest have 
been exhausted. A few African rices ripening within 3 months are planted as hunger- 
breaker crops. Other varieties, currently spreading within the village, are the products 
of out-crossing between distinct varieties of Asian rice, or between African and Asian 


FIGURE 21.2 Main soil and land-use types in Mogbuama (Richards 1986, 32). 


equally well suited to both upland and river terrace zones, 
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rice (Nuijten et al. 2009). These hybrid-derived farmer selections, it will be argued, are 
among the most distinctive products of improvisation in shifting cultivation. 

Farmers in Mogbuama deploy about 45 distinct rice varieties. The top two varieties 
are planted by about half of all households. ‘The long tail of other varieties (planted by 
10 or fewer households) reflects personal preferences, taste, seed quality considerations, 
and/or the results of adaptive experimentation with unfamiliar imported or out-crossed 
material. The number of types in use has remained constant over a quarter-century (1983 
to 2008, the dates of the first and most recent surveys) but composition has changed 
somewhat. Some old favorites have dropped out and new types have entered the mix. 
Only one or two are products of scientific research and agricultural extension. Most 
new types are farmer selections. An average farm household typically plants between 
two and four types—often a quick-ripening type planted on lower slopes, a couple of 
higher-yielding medium-duration types planted on higher slopes and hill crests, and a 
long-duration type planted in naturally flooding wetlands, to be harvested after about 
5-6 months. 

The final contextual variable to be taken into account is rainfall. Rainfall in central 
Sierra Leone is abundant (over 2,000 mm/year) but strongly seasonal, falling mainly 
between April and October. The months from November to March are almost totally 
dry. In some years (about one in seven) the rains come late and totals are low. In other 
years (also about one in seven) rain arrives unseasonably early and is super-abundant. 
Farmers fear early rainfall more than drought. The reason is that shifting cultivation 
requires the felled trunks of larger shrubs and trees to be thoroughly dry before they can 
be burnt. Burning clears the land for rice planting and adds essential phosphorus to the 
soil. A poor burn necessitates much clearing by hand, and lowered soil fertility reduces 
the crop yield (sometimes by a third or more). Poorly burnt land is also more rapidly 
invaded by weeds. 

The timing of the annual burn is a major area where improvisatory judgment is 
called into play. Each farmer needs to judge how long to leave the brushwood to dry 
before setting the mass on fire, in the hope of igniting a conflagration strong enough to 
clear the entire field. A bungled burn leads to hunger and indebtedness. Breaking out 
of this vicious cycle requires further improvisation. Management of interpersonal rela- 
tions within an established system of clientelism is one major route out of difficulty. But 
another is experimentation with rice varieties. Evidence to be reviewed in later sections 
suggests that experimentation with rice varieties results in selective changes in planting 
material, enhancing adaptability and resilience. 


IMPROVISATION 


Misha Mengelberg, the Dutch jazz pianist, performed regularly at the old Amsterdam 
Bimhuis on Thursday evenings, perhaps a welcome change from his day job teaching 
counterpoint and composition at the Sweelinck Conservatorium. His Thursday evening 
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performance involved free improvisation. A set comprised a number of passages reflect- 
ing his mastery of the pianistic style of Thelonious Monk interspersed with passages 
of free improvisation in which anything could happen. At times, the drummer (Han 
Bennink) would toss items from the drum kit in the direction of the audience. 

Formally, the interspersing of strict and free passages resembled the structure of 
Johann Sebastian Bach’s early and exuberant keyboard toccatas. But the free improvisa- 
tion, however wild it became, was highly respectful of limits imposed by the setting. The 
performance started exactly 15 minutes late (either a nod toward the Germanic academic 
quarter, or a joke aimed at the members of the audience carefully considering whether 
they could stay for the third set and still catch the last train home). A glass of brandy, 
carefully placed on the meticulously tuned piano, remained untouched until the end of 
the second set, surprisingly safe from Bennink’s flying bric-a-brac. The sound system 
was tuned to perfection. Intervals were generous, and drinks could be imported into 
the venue as a concession to the bar franchisee, whose business success was required to 
amplify the city council subsidy. The music was freely improvised, but the environment 
was ordered and safe. Improvisation within strict and safe limits was an image the city of 
Amsterdam liked to foster, and not only in the Bimhuis. The music, it should be added, 
was as fascinating as it was satisfying.! 

It brought home to me how different was the context for improvisation among shift- 
ing cultivators in Mogbuama. Here was an environmentas volatile as could be imagined. 
Nothing was guaranteed, well ordered, or in tune. Farmers walked a seasonal tightrope 
with no safety net; a single mishap threatened hunger and debt, even death. 


MEN DANCING WITH FIRE 


The crux of the seasonal performance for male shifting cultivators in Mogbuama is the 
burning of the farm. Would the rains be early or late, or come on time? Portents in the 
clouds and behavior of birds were anxiously scanned. Everybody had a theory about 
timing. There were those who swore by burning as early as possible, and others who 
gambled on leaving it to the very last minute. Some even had no qualms about an unusu- 
ally heavy early rainstorm or two, arguing that the sun in March was still so hot that it 
would rapidly dry off any dampness. Every week the burn was postponed, come rain or 
shine, would improve the eventual result. 

Then there was the debate about when during the day (or night) to set the fire, based 
on the likely evolution of wind patterns to fan the flames. Folk divided into afternoon 
and nighttime burners. Some got it wrong whichever option they chose, by failing to 
ignite their own farms but burning an adjacent farm not yet ready for ignition. This 
would result in an acrimonious court case, a fine for damages, and a farmer with perhaps 
insufficient funds to pay for subsequent laborers or seed. It was often best when brothers 
were sufficiently cohesive and clustered to agree on a family burn of adjacent farms. The 
bonfire that day would be truly spectacular. The mass of combustible material would 
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burn with such intensity that changing wind patterns, consequent on the rising air cur- 
rents, would sweep the fire back and forth. Apart from the smiling faces of satisfied 
onlookers, the results would resemble a film set of nuclear devastation. 

Individuals also had ideas about where and in how many places to set the fire. Men 
would fly acrobatically about their farms, leaping logs and dodging branches, at great 
hazard to eyes and limbs, to apply tapers to a sufficient number of starting points to 
ensure total combustion. Those who failed to get the entire farm to ignite had problems 
in mobilizing labor for the subsequent, dreary task of piling and firing unburnt logs. 
Even so, they might count themselves lucky. On occasion, those too adventurous would 
improvise their fire dance a step too far, and meet a terrible fate in the gathering blaze. 
Burning was an area of Mogbuama farming where villagers took great care to offer pub- 
lic prayers and pour libations for personal safety. 

Burning was a double improvisation. Nature improvised unfathomable climatic 
fluctuations and capricious diurnal wind patterns. The farmer improvised a pattern of 
movement sufficient to set the entire mass ablaze, sweeping around the farm to where 
the fire was needed most, while taking account of how the gathering blaze was generat- 
ing its own dynamics and where the exit lines lay. 


COPING WITH CONSEQUENCES— FURTHER 
SCOPE FOR IMPROVISATION 


So the die was cast? The quality of the burn determined soil fertility and the labor needed 
for subsequent clearing, thus influencing whether timely planting could be paid for and 
whether the weed growth (a task for the women) would subsequently be manageable. 
The difference between a fine harvest, capable of meeting family needs until the follow- 
ing year, or a shortfall and hungry-season debt, was now fixed. Or was it? Much would 
depend on household ingenuity in the looming hungry season. 

One route was to seek largesse in the social system. Seed or money could be borrowed. 
The mutual obligations of kinship could be tapped. Where the situation was most seri- 
ous the head of a peasant household might cede autonomy and seek help from a patron 
(a merchant or richer farmer—the categories were often interchangeable). Where debts 
were not repaid, the obligations of clientship became permanent—a kind of serfdom 
was entered into. 

The alternative route was to seek largesse in nature. In effect, there was reversion to 
hunting and gathering. Women fished, men trapped. The best catches were often the 
large rodents menacing the growing rice, trapped in the fences running around the farm. 
Wild mushrooms and honey were eagerly sought. Wild yams were particularly impor- 
tant, gathered in the bush, with vines replanted to enrich the gathering grounds. But 
one special category of improvised actions seems to have been of longer-term survival 
importance. This is the way women—and some men—experimented with seed selection. 
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WOMEN PLAYING WITH SEEDS 


Jeneba was an old woman and practically blind by reason of cataracts or river blind- 
ness. She could barely see the ground beneath her. I had known her for the best part of 
20 years, always wearing the same huge, thick-lensed glasses donated by a passing char- 
ity. I had never known her to farm. She was fed by her family. Her sight, they told me, 
was too poor for her to plant or cut rice. 

With people still returning to Mogbuama after wartime displacement, and better 
farming areas around the village grown rank with neglect, due both to insecurity and 
lack of young men to do the heavy work of clearing, the returnees faced enormous ini- 
tial difficulties over food. Jeneba (to my surprise) had a rice farm. Indeed, it was not 
much—merely a pocket-handkerchief sized plot on the outskirts of the village, on what 
was in effect a patch of sand. Somehow she had procured seed of an “extinct” African 
rice. African rice will grow on soils too poor for other crops. It gave her a helpful handful 
or two of rice at harvest. 

African rice reached the Americas in the period of the slave trade. It is red-skinned 
and cooks red rather than white. For this reason, it is sometimes called red rice. Red rice 
was preferred by the slave traders because it was the normal food of the Africans they 
transported to the New World. Its cultivation by slaves, and in New World maroon com- 
munities, is not surprising. It is hardy, flavorful, and generally reckoned more nutritious 
than Asian rice. Legend has it that African female captives—stripped of possessions but 
charged with on-board food preparation—hid grains of unhusked African rice in their 
hair. The legend may not be wrong. In the recent war in Sierra Leone women driven 
to flight often took with them enough rice seeds to begin the process of planting food 
again, in whatever circumstances they might encounter. 

Playing with seeds is a major register for improvisation in Mogbuama. It is practiced 
especially by women. It was a man—a migrant farmer—who explained to me the logic of 
this affinity for seed experimentation. It was an activity requiring daily attendance at the 
farm throughout the year, in order to protect the little trial plots often found around the 
farm hut from damage or pest attack. Men do most of the heavy work on the farms in the 
early part of the year, but leave the bulk of the work from planting to harvest—exactly 
the period when a trial needs a watchful eye—to women. My informant was unusual, 
in that he was one of the few men who regularly experimented with seeds. As a migrant 
“stranger” in the community (Mende—hota) he had no part in the political intrigue, 
court cases, and development agency meetings that kept the big men in the village for 
days on end during the growing season. So like the women, he was on the farm all day, 
every day, and had time to see experiments flower and to ponder the results. 

When a spare moment at planting time allows, an off-type picked out from the previ- 
ous harvest and carefully conserved in a bundle of rag will be brought out and planted 
close to the woman’s main base—the farm hut. The performance of any promising 
off-type is carefully noted. If it does well close to the farm hut, on soil well fertilized by 
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kitchen refuse such as husks from cleaned rice, it will be harvested and conserved, to be 
planted the following year on a new farm. The second time around, soil variation might 
be probed—by planting the rice on an unusually fertile patch around a burnt stump, or 
on an old termite heap. For a third year, on yet a new farm, the variety might be launched 
down-slope, toward an adjacent run-off plot or into a flooding valley bottom, to test 
its response to variations in water supply. The process will take several years, at differ- 
ent locations in the shifting cultivation cycle. All the while seeds will be carefully accu- 
mulated, some to be distributed among trusted friends or kin for testing over an even 
broader range of farms and soil types. Eventually, a decision might be taken to plant an 
entire area of farmland to the newly discovered rice. 

At that stage, fate might take a hand. Aruna and I had climbed a steep ridge overlook- 
ing some farms. Below we saw a patch-work quilt of varieties. Four patches of a single 
farm drew my attention. Aruna laughed. This was his farm. He had cleared about a hect- 
are of land and had started to plant his favorite rice type. But supplies of seed ran low, and 
the women entrusted with completing the work used a different seed type—an African 
rice. Some weeks later the farm was due for weeding. The women started from one side of 
the farm, weeding both the favored variety and the makeshift rice. Then they were called 
to a funeral in a neighboring village, leaving the farm to its own devices for some time. 
On the weeded parts of the farm both varieties did well. On parts not weeded the favored 
rice was choked. The African rice, however, had out-competed the weeds. It would yield 
hardly less than the weeded plot, Aruna thought. The planting of the farm was merely 
an improvised solution. Chance had turned it into an experiment with treatment and 
control. Aruna was not going to refuse the lessons this improvised experiment afforded. 


PRODUCTS OF IMPROVISATION—MARGINAL 
WOMEN FARMERS MAKE SEED CHANGES 
OVER TIME 


Villagers were displaced from Mogbuama by war for a period of about 18 months from 
January 1995. Most went to camps for the displaced in the regional center of Bo. Others 
continued to farm in hidden “corners” of the bush (Mende: sokoihun). Although most 
households were short of seed for several years after returning to the village, there was 
little if any loss of rice varieties. Women carried seeds with them into the camps, or kept 
on planting favored types in “corners.” When asked to report on what had been grown 
“about five years before the war” a sample of both women and men farmers gave a list 
that corresponds remarkably well with what was recorded in 1983. 

With two exceptions, the changes appear to be real, and largely the result of the 
kind of adaptive improvisation already described. One exception is not yet explained 
(a variety—giligoti—said in 2008 to have been widely planted in the pre-war period 
but not recorded in 1983 may reflect a name change). The other—nduliwa—appears to 
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reflect a foreshortening of historical memory. It was grown by only one farmer in 1983. 
Field notes I made at the time record that this was said to be one of the main rices of the 
region in “former times.’ The year 1983 has now passed into “former times” for those that 
do not recall it directly. 

If we then turn to the changes for which there is documented evidence, a number 
of varieties have declined in importance—for example the three-month variety jewule 
grown quite widely in 1983 on run-off plots to provide an early harvest. Others have 
gained in importance, perhaps asa result of agro-ecological changes associated with the 
war. One such change is a lengthening of the fallow cycle—the period of time between 
successive clearing of land for farming. The lengthening reflects population reduction 
due to wartime displacement; there are fewer farmers using the land. 

Some of the newer rices—japonica type yabasi and indica type pa kamp—may be bet- 
ter suited to soils now richer in nitrogen as a result of longer fallow intervals. Increased 
cultivation of the indica variety ngiyema yakei can be attributed to the postwar seed dis- 
tributions by humanitarian agencies, since, under the name ROK 3, it is one of the vari- 
eties recommended by the agricultural extension service. 

Two other “postwar” rices—pinipini and kebeleh—are interesting for a different rea- 
son. Molecular analysis using AFLP markers was applied to 315 rices collected from 
Senegal to Togo in 2008 (Nuijten et al. 2009). The sample included a number of rices 
grown in Mogbuama. According to the molecular evidence the total sample was best 
grouped in four clusters (see Figure 21.3).? Three of these clusters corresponded to the 
main taxonomic groupings of cultivated rice—African rice, and the two subspecies 
of Asian rice. A fourth cluster was identified as farmer-selected African x Asian rice 
hybrids. 

What kinds of rice are grouped in the fourth cluster? A sterility barrier affects out- 
crossing between Asian and African rice. This barrier was broken by rice researchers 
in the 1990s, leading to the development and release of a family of Nerica interspecif- 
ics (NEw RICes for Africa). These are japonica x glaberrima selections. Those tested 
in our 2008 sample sit (as expected) between the japonica and glaberrima axes of our 
taxonomic structure. The rices of the fourth cluster—such as pinipini and kebeleh— 
sit between the glaberrima and indica axes, and can thus be identified as hybrid- 
derived rices of a different composition to the Nerica rices. They are farmer-selected 
interpecifics. 

The question arises: How have West African peasant, shifting cultivators/farmers 
been able to develop a range of interspecific rices independently of scientific research? 
Broadly, the answer proposed is that this is a product of improvisation in seed selec- 
tion. Facing varying conditions as a consequence of shifting farm sites and fluctuation 
in climate and other environmental variables, women farmers find continuous experi- 
mentation with seed choices advantageous. This is not experimentation by design but in 
response to contingency, so can properly be regarded as a type of improvisation. 

For a plausible account of the improvised origins of these rices, some answer has to 
be found to the question of how the sterility barrier was overcome under conditions of 
shifting cultivation. Nuijten and Richards (2011) offer one potential scenario. It invokes 
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FIGURE 21.3 Phylogenetic relationships among the 315 samples studied (Nuijten et al. 2009). 


marginality as a key contextual factor—especially the marginality of women such as 


Jeneba. 


Older women—perhaps no longer with a husband to make a farm for them—aim to 
plant a plot of rice for their own subsistence. But they cannot readily mobilize young 
men to clear the heavy vegetation. Typically, an old woman seeking to plant her own rice 


will farm opportunistically, perhaps on a patch of soil in an old rice farm recently aban- 
doned to fallow regrowth (Mende: jopoi). The soils will necessarily be exhausted, so she 
tends to be interested in varieties adapted to low fertility, including weed-competitive 


African rice. 
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The co-flowering of African and Asian rice is a common sight in Mogbuama. African 
rice is especially hardy and is often found as a weed (known as sanganyaa) in plots of 
Asian rice. Since out-crossing between varieties is most likely when the varieties are 
mixed in the same field, then a certain number of Asian rice plants will have been cross- 
pollinated by sanganyaa, and vice versa. When African and Asian rice cross, the first 
generation progeny (known as the F1) is infertile. It flowers (and thus provides pollen) 
but does not set seed. To break the sterility barrier, the F1 must cross back on to one of 
the parents. 

Let us assume that the old woman has sought permission to farm on the jopoi of a 
male in-law (perhaps her late husband’s brother), who is duty-bound to maintain her. 
Not only does he give permission to use the land (he may help clear her plot), he read- 
ily gives her some of the seed she needs. This is likely to be seed from the harvest of the 
abandoned farm she is now re-cultivating. It will contain some of the outcrossed Fi but 
also some of the parental seed. Backcrossing of the infertile first-generation hybrid on to 
one or other of the parents is thus a distinct possibility. 

The old woman has spent a lifetime selecting and testing rice, and she is alert to 
off-types. This includes the newly backcrossed seed in her little jopoi farm, and she 
seizes on the few grains for further investigation. Painstakingly she continues to nurse 
and multiply what is, in effect, a new hybrid type. A farmer-selected interspecific rice is 
launched on its career. 

In our 2008 survey, farmer-selected hybrid-derived rices were among the most widely 
grown varieties in Sierra Leone. This genetic improvement has not come about through 
scientific planning but through farmer improvisation, and perhaps improvisation by the 
poorest and most marginalized members of the farming community. 


DISCUSSION AND CONCLUSION: LESSONS OF 
THE STUDY FOR A THEORY 
OF IMPROVISATION 


Thus far it has been explained that farming in Mogbuama is undertaken against a back- 
ground of high environmental flux. Not all aspects of rice farming in this Mende village 
require improvisation. There is much that is based on clear rules of process, encapsu- 
lating basic cause-and-effect principles. A child parked on a wooden platform with a 
slingshot and mound of mud pellets is an age-old but still effective means of reducing 
bird damage on the ripening rice, for example. But it has been shown that in two par- 
ticular respects improvisation is key: the short-term process of setting fire to the mass of 
felled vegetation and the long-term process of adjusting seeds to changing environmen- 
tal requirements. Mende men are particularly involved in the dance of fire and women 
in the play of seeds. 
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What has not so far been discussed is what improvisation is. This question is conve- 
niently addressed by setting up a contrast. Improvisation will be contrasted with organi- 
zation and planning. For this I will draw a brief example from war studies. War studies 
reduce much about human life to basics, and they thus help point up the basic contrast 
between improvisation and planning. 

The American Civil War (1861-1864) was fought over a huge theater, including large 
expanses of forested land only incompletely cleared and settled. It was characterized by 
its very high number of small engagements. In this sense it can be considered a “shifting” 
war, often favoring the skills of the improviser over the planner. The point can be made 
by contrasting the strengths and weaknesses of two of the war's best-known generals. 

George McClellan was the second commander of Lincoln’s Army of the Potomac. He 
was a gifted organizer and trainer of troops, but notoriously cautious in battle. With 
a background in railway management, McClellan was excellent at marshaling his 
resources, less good at dispatching them. He exasperated Lincoln with repeated calls for 
reinforcement when he should have been pressing his advantage. For Keegan (2009), 
his qualities were also his defects. McClellan’s troops were so well trained and organized 
that he was extremely reluctant to risk losing any in battle. 

The Confederate general, Thomas “Stonewall” Jackson, by contrast, was McClellan's 
exact opposite. Daring and completely without fear, Jackson pressed ahead at every 
opportunity, seeking to surprise, mislead, and mystify the enemy. His generalship was 
brilliant in the low-intensity, hit-and-run theater of the Shenandoah valley, where he 
displayed an intuitive grasp of the complex topography and its affordances. But Jackson 
was less good at coordination, or in communicating his intentions to subordinate off- 
cers. A Jackson ploy succeeded only so long as the man himself was there to lead it. 
Jackson was a gifted improviser. Unburdened of the demands of any strategic “score,” his 
mind was free to respond to the needs of the moment. 

As distinctive cognitive dispositions shaping individual agency, “planning” and 
“improvisation” now need to be explained. How are such dispositions shaped? One 
answer has been attempted in the work of the anthropologist Mary Douglas. Douglas 
draws upon Durkheim’s inference that suicide was regulated by two distinct sets of 
social variables—demands of authority and affective ties to a group—and seeks to 
apply the same reasoning to the regulation of other (nonpathological) forms of human 
agency. 

Douglas terms the two sets of constraints identified by Durkheim as “grid” and 
“group.” Her analysis seeks to map the relative positions of agents in terms of respon- 
siveness to grid-group factors, and thus to relate agency to the way the agent is shaped 
by institutional forces. She often used a fourfold scheme to illustrate sets of dispositions 
associated with different locations within the grid-group space thus defined. The top 
right-hand corner is occupied by agents strongly oriented toward group concerns but 
also responsive to higher authority. The bottom left-hand corner finds a place for entre- 
preneurs (and gamblers). Communitarian (sectarian) dispositions are located in the 
bottom right. There is scope to debate what kind of agency is to be found in the upper 
left-hand quadrant, where grid is strong and group influence weak. 
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In Durkheim’s original elaboration he was not altogether sure what kind of agency was 
to be associated with this “top left” action space. In a lengthy footnote in Le suicide he 
tentatively proposes the category “fatalistic suicide,” and offers evidence of mass slave 
suicides by way of illustration. Douglas sometimes took over this term, and she labeled 
the kinds of agency associated with the top-left corner “fatalistic”” This may seem con- 
tradictory. Does a fatalist exercise agency, or simply accept what comes? 

Initially, those who used Douglas’s neo-Durkheimian theory showed rather little 
interest in the top left-hand corner of their world. Latterly, however, it was realized that 
this neglect undermined claims to offer a comprehensive schematization of human 
agency, and more attention was paid to the “footnoted” space. The label “isolate” has 
been offered as an alternative. The term seems to capture better the idea of an agent con- 
strained by strong externalities, but free from group pressure. 

It also fits very well the best source of evidence that we possess on tactics associ- 
ated with slave revolts and their prevention—namely, the documentary record associ- 
ated with the 420 known slave insurrections among the nearly 27,000 Atlantic slaving 
voyages from Africa between 1514 and 1866. Shipboard insurrections rose to a peak of 
nearly 5 percent of all voyages from Upper West Africa in the eighteenth century, the 
most active period of the Atlantic slave trade (Rediker 2007). 

Slavers were very conscious of the danger, and their ships were fitted out for the even- 
tuality (notably, the barricado, behind which the crew could retreat and still sail the ship, 
in the event of slaves escaping their chains below). The slave traders were also concerned 
not to fill a ship with too many slaves from the same “nation,” for fear language or eth- 
nic solidarity would facilitate a mass uprising. Nascent insurrections were sometimes 
nipped in the bud when plans were reported to the crew by captives from rival groups. 

Would-be mutineers tended to work alone or through a small group of silent accom- 
plices. Even so, their success rate was small. Insurrectionists were often killed in the 
attempt, or the ship foundered with loss of all hands. Some captives aimed to seize the 
ship and return to Africa, but others freed themselves with the apparent intent of end- 
ing their lives by drowning. This was seen as the only sure way to return home. Here we 
see particularly clearly the close connection between the positioning of “isolate” and 
“fatalist” dispositions. Suicide was an active way of transcending an otherwise impos- 
sibly limiting set of circumstances.? 

We have detailed records of one mutiny that resulted in the captives regaining their 
homes in Africa—the famous case of the schooner Amistad carrying freshly arrived 
African captives from Havana toa slave plantation along the northern coast of Cuba. All 
but three of the 60 captives were from Mende country, and all captives spoke that lan- 
guage.’ They also quickly accepted the authority of a young Mende rice farmer, Sengbeh 
Pieh, to lead them and determine tactics. Pieh was a quick-witted improviser in the 
Jacksonian mold; or put differently, Jackson was a leader in the Mende warlord mold— 
saying little, sizing tactical opportunities in an instant, and expecting those under his 
authority quickly (and silently) to adjust to his every improvisatory feint. 

The site of Pieh’s home is as yet unidentified, but he described it as being two or 
three days walk to the north of Komende, in Sherbro. This places it in the general 
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region of Mogbuama, though perhaps somewhat to the south west. By appropriate 
coincidence, the village was called Jopoi, the Mende word for the old rice farm—the 
site where old women sometimes do their improvisatory experiments with rice. The 
isolate agency displayed in the improvisation of a successful mutiny on the Amistad 
is recognizably the same capacity for improvised solutions in demanding environ- 
mental conditions that remains part of a Mende heritage of shifting cultivation 
today. 

Improvisation, I want to argue, is a disposition in which strong, arbitrary external 
constraints are recognized as being unpredictable and inescapable, at the same time as 
group constraints are backgrounded. The improviser does what is needful, without pay- 
ing undue attention to what the others in the group will think. When all accept that 
conditions demand the modality of isolate leadership, thus granting it legitimacy, this 
leadership style can (perhaps somewhat surprisingly) result in effective coordinated 
action. Understood in this way, as the underpinnings of improvisation, “fatalist” agency 
is not the contradiction in terms it at first appears. The Amistad mutineers, led by Pieh, 
improvised an effective revolt. In doing so, they activated dispositions shaped by prior 
experience. This included, I suggest, the strong, shaping impress of rice farming under 
shifting cultivation. 

The woman playing with seeds does it quietly, in a corner, without drawing attention 
to the fact, just as the Amistad mutineers loosened their shackles and secreted potential 
weapons. One never knows what might happen. This can be set aside for a rainy day. No 
need to advertise the fact. Mende fire dancers differ in their theories, and argue loud 
and long about them in the safety of the village, but once the fire is lit they are agreed on 
one thing only—not to get in each other’s way. Sometimes (as in the fire dance) a brazen 
self-confidence is required. At others a furtive experimentalism suffices (as in the play 
of seeds). Both fire dancer and seed experimenter do their work with reference to strong 
grid and weak group conditions. 

A second important question concerns how grid-group dispositions are formed. 
Douglas is not fully explicit on this issue, except that they must be the product of social- 
ization. Fairly clearly, such dispositions tend to endure, but equally clearly, individuals 
are not locked into a fixed set. Dispositions are subject to change. But there is no clear 
explanation of how these changes might occur, or how and under what circumstances 
different sets of dispositions might be invoked. Douglas’s basic argument (consistent 
with Durkheim) is that dispositions are shaped by institutions. Individuals are exposed 
to different institutions, and thus acquire a repertory of dispositions and styles of agency. 
But it is unclear whether different dispositions shaped (for example) by school, religious 
congregation, and occupation jar or blend. 

One view would be to argue that dispositions formed by competing institutions 
remain discrete and available for use within a single individual according to context. 
On this reckoning, a Mende farmer’s respect for authority ingrained through sodality 
(“secret society”) membership and capacity for improvisatory skill, associated with self- 
reliance in the bush, are discrete (and contradictory) sets of dispositions called into play 
by varying circumstances in bush and town. 
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‘That this might be so is evidenced by the way the corpus of domeisia (performed folk 
tales) can play upon obvious disjunctures of dispositions. Cosentino (1981) describes 
one such basic archetype with varying outcomes—stories concerning ndogboyosoi, the 
bush devil. These are often used by adults to warn reckless youth about too much solo 
experimentation in the bush. But counter-stories—the same scenario and characters 
with different endings—are readily told, and Cosentino provides examples, to re-assert 
the importance of “isolate” dispositions against the claims of village hierarchy. One such 
outcome is when an adventurous young woman is able to resist the wiles of ndogboyosoi 
and bring home new resources of lasting communal value. 

Thus enactment of these variant readings in village story-telling entertainments illus- 
trates the range of dispositions necessary in a world in which survival depends on the ability 
to cope with the never-ending surprises of a rich but capricious environment. Those who 
have grown too secure in their schemes and plans need to be re-awakened to the importance 
of fatalist and isolate dispositions by the clangorous improvisation of music without a score. 


NOTES 


1. I would like to thank Tim Febey, composer and trombonist, for introducing me to free 
improvisation at the Bimhuis, and for several enlightening discussions we had subse- 
quently concerning the study he was making of free improvisation in its social and institu- 
tional contexts. 

2. Using the taxonomic software SplitsTree; Daniel H. Huson and David Bryant, “Application 
of Phylogenetic Networks in Evolutionary Studies? Molecular Biology and Evolution 23, 
no. 2 (2006): 254-267. 

3. That the two terms are not as far apart as might be assumed is illustrated by the military 
example given. Jackson, the commander who kept his plans to himself, put down his com- 
plete fearlessness in battle to his strong Calvinistic belief that God had determined the time 
of his death (John Keegan, The American Civil War: A Military History [New York: Vintage 
Books, 2009]). This isolate was also a fatalist. 

4. The Trans-Atlantic Slave Trade Database (2009, www.slavevoyages.org) shows that the 
most rebellious groups of slaves were those from Senegambia and Sierra Leone. In the 
eighteenth century, ships from Upper West Africa (including Sierra Leone) were 2.5 times 
as likely to experience slave insurrection as those from Lower West Africa (the Bights 
of Benin and Biafra) and five times as likely as ships form West Central Africa (Congo 
and Angola). See also David Richardson, “Shipboard Revolts, African Authority, and 
the African Slave Trade,” William and Mary Quarterly, 3rd Series, 58, no. 1 (2001): 69- 
92; and Howard Jones, Mutiny on the Amistad: The Saga of a Slave Revolt and Its Impact 
on American Abolition, Law, and Diplomacy (Oxford and New York: Oxford University 
Press, 1987). 
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At Columbia Business School we teach a session on improvisation as part of the orien- 
tation experience of every fledgling MBA. Almost 1,000 students a year practice “yes, 
and ... ” with coaches who are experienced improvisational actors. We motivate this 
session by pitching improvisation as a route to three outcomes: (1) making luck, (2) 
building relationships, and (3) creative combination. Smaller groups of students interact 
with a jazz band, observing and analyzing their collaborative process for lessons leading 
groups. While our school may be on the vanguard of improvisation for business, it isn’t 
unique in this regard, and current students at other leading schools would have similar 
learning opportunities. Correspondingly, there is notable research attention in the field 
of management on the inputs and process that produces creative combination. 

It was not always this way. Until recently, improvisation was antithetical to scholarship 
on management and the curricula of business schools. The foundation of management 
theory emphasizes order and control, and treats improvisation, indeed any variation 
from a plan, as a dysfunction (Lewin 1998). It is tempting to attribute the growing accep- 
tance of improvisation in management to changes in the environment in which business 
people operate, and some efforts to introduce improvisation to management launch 
from a position that now things are different—faster changing, more complex—and 
improvisation is a solution to the challenges of the day (Hatch 1998; Ashkenas, Ulrich, 
Jick, and Kerr 2002). Of course, participants in every era view their times as complex 
and fast changing, and Duggan (2007) cites many historical examples for his improvisa- 
tional process of strategy. 

The recent attention to improvisation in management can also be seen as a manifesta- 
tion of a long-term contest between forward-looking and backward-looking approaches 
to problem solving. Management theory developed in a tradition of rational decision 
making, and the advice to “work backwards from what you want to achieve” is one of the 
cornerstones of organizational theory. Various forms of the approach tell decision mak- 
ers to identify a goal, choose a strategy to achieve it, and then design an organization 
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to deliver on the strategy (e.g., Chandler 1962). The challenge with implementing this 
advice is that it requires precious foresight, perhaps more than even able managers can 
hope for. Consequently, one of the great moments of departure for the field was the rec- 
ognition that managers look for “satisfactory” rather than “optimal” answers, and that 
the limits of their rationality affect the organizations they design and build. Throughout 
the twentieth century, the field oscillated between waves defined by an emphasis on 
rational design and an emphasis on the bottom-up processes of organization patterned 
by human interaction (Barley and Kunda 1992). Thus, the current “era of improv” may 
represent the manifestation of a periodic shift in scholarly fashion. We also hold out the 
possibility that this wave may be more long-lasting, because new practices based in cur- 
rent research may be shifting the relative balance toward more flexible and improvisa- 
tional organizational forms. 

In this chapter we aim to summarize how ideas about improvisation are being used in 
management, and to describe how research in management contributes to understand- 
ing improvisation. Applications of improvisation generate advice for the strategies of 
organizations, their structures, and for the behavior of people within them. The contri- 
butions of management research are for understanding and improving the process of 
creative combination. We'll summarize what has been learned in our field about which 
individuals and groups have greater access to the inputs for creativity, and which are bet- 
ter able to combine those inputs. Building off the research on creative combination, we'll 
describe the idea of strategic intuition, an approach to strategic process that draws on 
improvisation (Duggan 2007). 


APPLICATIONS OF IMPROVISATION 
IN MANAGEMENT 


Management scholars emphasize that improvisation involves spontaneity and novelty— 
in other words, problem solving and execution in real time, while developing original 
actions (Weick 1998). Fisher and Amabile (2009) usefully compare “improvisational 
creativity” to “compositional creativity, with the difference being the separation in time 
of planning and execution. By considering improvisation as a form of creativity, they 
add the definitional requirement that the improvised product must not only be novel, 
but also “appropriate” in that it is responsive to temporally proximate stimuli. Whether 
or not it belongs in a general definition of improvisation, the dimension of appropri- 
ateness is useful in an organizational context, because organizations are purposive. Of 
course, the purposes improvisation serves in an organization can be defined broadly 
and need not be restricted to the explicit performance goals of the organization. For 
example, the opportunity to improvise might be satisfying and motivating for employ- 
ees and thereby satisfy the requirement of appropriateness with only indirect reference 
to organizational outputs. 
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‘The exercise of improvisation in organizations has been recognized at the level of 
strategy, structure, and interaction between participants. Kanter (2002) identifies an 
emerging improvisational approach to strategy by comparing the approach of compa- 
nies that successfully responded to technological change to those that were less suc- 
cessful. The pacesetters “got more members of the organization involved, used their 
technology more effectively and creatively, and emerged from the experimentation 
period with a clear model indicating how the technology could help the company. They 
did not wait to act until they had a perfectly conceived plan; instead, they created the 
plan by acting. In short, they improvised” (76). 

The improvisational approach to strategy also manifests itself in work such as 
McGrath and MacMillan (2009) that recommends building a strategic trajectory on real 
options. An option according to these authors is “a relatively small investment that cre- 
ates the right, but not the obligation, to make a further investment later on” (55). These 
are valuable if information may be learned between the initial and subsequent invest- 
ment that indicates whether further investment is warranted. Strategists may therefore 
be able to substitute little steps for comprehensive foresight. Just as improvisers have 
their methods, there is a method for managing strategy through options. It is necessary 
to gather feedback on the success of initial investments, as well as establish checkpoints 
and criteria to decide whether they warrant further investment. Disengagement—walk- 
ing away from investments that don't represent promise for the future—is behaviorally 
the most difficult part of the options-guided result. Organizations and individuals are 
subject to the tendency to escalate commitments to past investments, both in order 
to save face and because we are biased when we interpret feedback. McGrath and 
MacMillan recommend that organizations that pursue the options-guided approach to 
strategy must lower the cost of failure, in terms of culture and concrete incentives. The 
options logic may be useful for a guide to other forms of improvisation. The advice from 
strategic management for other forms of improvisation is to take small steps, seek feed- 
back on their success and interpret it well, and be prepared to take a different direction if 
the feedback is insufficiently positive. 

If improvisation is emerging as a guide to the strategies of organizations, it is already 
well established in ideas about how to structure organizations. The motivation behind 
this approach is to develop organizations that can be flexible in an efficient way. The 
earliest success of organizational theory was to develop tools, such as specialization of 
labor, centralization, departmentalization, and hierarchy, which are efficient ways to 
achieve an explicit goal. But what should organizations look like if foresight about what 
goals are appropriate is too costly or impossible? At the most basic level, the answer in 
organizational theory is that they should do less formal pre-planning and structuring of 
the interactions between organizational participants and allow more informed sponta- 
neity, in other words, improvisation. One thoughtful guide to developing contemporary 
organizations offers advice on overcoming the constraints of an organizational chart 
and “freeing up movement” up and down, side to side, and even outside the organi- 
zation (Ashkenas, et al. 2002). They recommend “reciprocal teams” with the opportu- 
nity and responsibility for intense responsiveness when there is the need to change the 
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process of operation or to create something new, and they present the analogy of a bas- 
ketball team (whereas other organizational forms are more like a bowling team or relay 
race). Others have referred to decentralization as “disseminating improvisation rights” 
(Weick 1998, 549). 

Organizational theorists characterize the shift from pre-planned structures to those 
that allow for more improvisation as a substitution of informal organization for formal 
organization. Informal organization refers to organizational culture and networks, and 
it captures the “method and system” of improvisation within organizations. Culture can 
be a source of both motivation and control. In organizations it can serve as a unifying 
mindset that allows members to coordinate spontaneously. Hatch (1999) likens orga- 
nizational culture to the “groove” of a jazz band. Similarly, networks are relationships 
based on social exchange that increase the flexible capacity of individuals to achieve 
many ends (Zou and Ingram 2013). Research on the role of networks for organizational 
performance, and the performance of individuals in them, has exploded in the last 
decade. And recent organizational forms that rely less on explicit hierarchy and incen- 
tives have conscientiously emphasized the development of culture and networks. This 
may be seen as an investment in the capacity to improvise. 

An interesting argument for organizations that facilitate improvisation is put forward 
by Abrahamson and Freedman (2007) in The Perfect Mess, a celebration of disorganiza- 
tion. They begin with the reasonable observation that organization is costly, and at the 
least, the costs should be compared to the benefits. But they go further and argue that 
messiness presents advantages of its own, particularly the opportunity for creative com- 
bination. They give the example of Scientific Generics, a Massachusetts company that 
is the organizational manifestation of a strategy guided by options. Scientific Generics 
“spins-up” parts of its organization to deal with emergent opportunities. It is “a fractured 
conglomeration of transitory, semi-independent units, some leaping into being and 
growing quickly, others withering away, with employees and funding flowing freely and 
fast between them” (168). Modular organizations such as this are distinguished by three 
principles: growing in pieces instead of holistically; being as quick to shrink or stop fail- 
ing pieces as to grow thriving ones; and having the preparedness to refocus around any 
piece of the organization. 

Management research ata micro level has also drawn on the concept of improvisation. 
This work, although rare, can be understood as connected to the developments above 
that examine the shift of organizational structures to rely more on interaction between 
individuals. McGinn and Keros (2002) look for the occurrence of improvisation in the 
execution of negotiations, which are often seen as central to organizational life. They 
define an improvisation in the course of a negotiation as “a coherent sequence of rela- 
tional, informational, and procedural actions and responses chosen, and carried out by 
the parties during a social interaction” (445). They identify three forms of improvisa- 
tion in experimental negotiations, in declining order of cooperativeness: “opening up, 
“working together,’ and “haggling.” Not all negotiators improvised; they could instead 
engage in an “asymmetric” interaction, where they talk at cross purposes. McGinn and 
Keros found that negotiators that were friends before the interaction were more likely to 
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fall into improvisation than were strangers and to use more cooperative forms of impro- 
visation. Strangers negotiating on the phone tended to have asymmetric interactions, 
while strangers on email fell into haggling. Cooperative improvisations yielded more 
successful negotiations. 


INPUTS TO CREATIVITY 


Burt (2004) used the concept of a “structural hole” to identify managers with the right 
inputs to creativity. A structural hole is a position in a network where ego is connected 
to two others who are not connected to each other. People who occupy structural holes 
have broad and early access to information relative to others in less unique structural 
positions. Consequently, they have an opportunity to extract ideas about products, 
practices, or services from one setting and bring them to another setting where they are 
viewed as novel. They also have more opportunity to create something novel by combin- 
ing ideas from two different places in the network. In the simplest sense, structural holes 
give ego a relative advantage over the two alters, as the unique crossroads for all of the 
ideas contained in the triad. This argument is based on an assumption that people in a 
network who do not know each other have different knowledge and therefore that their 
combined ideas are not redundant. Of course, this is not always true, but ideas are local- 
ized, and people who do not know each other are more likely to occupy different loca- 
tions in the social network and therefore in the geography of ideas (Granovetter 1973). 

Burt tested this theory by examining managers in a large American electronics com- 
pany; he found that those with more structural holes in their networks were more likely 
to be viewed as the source of new ideas. Similarly, Gargiulo and Benassi (2000) found 
that managers who had more structural holes in their networks made better decisions 
in adapting to new challenges. Zou and Ingram (2013) looked at both creativity and 
decision-making quality of executives, as perceived by work peers in a 360-degree per- 
formance survey. They found that structural holes along both of these dimensions of 
performance were increased by structural holes that cross the organizational boundary, 
in other words, when the executive knew people outside the organization who didn't 
know others inside the organization. In such cases, cross-boundary structural holes take 
on particular importance, because these people are even more likely to tap into unique 
sources of information and perspective. 

While contemporaneous structural positions can be the source of the diverse inputs 
to creative combination, the diversity of experiences within a life may serve a simi- 
lar function. For example, superior creativity is relatively prevalent among first- and 
second-generation immigrants (Simonton 1997), among bilingual people (Nemeth and 
Kwan 1987), and among people with multiple cultural identities (Maddux and Galinsky 
2009). Diverse experiences may be direct inputs to creative combination and may also 
increase an individual's psychological readiness to recruit and accept ideas from unfa- 
miliar sources (Schooler and Melcher 1995). 
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PROCESS OF COMBINATION 


If improvisation is a form of creativity in which the temporal gap between stimulus and 
response is shorter, it makes sense to consider not only what structures and individ- 
ual histories provide the inputs for creativity, but also under what circumstances those 
inputs are more likely to be smoothly and quickly combined. Research in management 
offers answers at both the group and individual levels. For groups, one of the behav- 
ioral challenges to creative combination of ideas distributed among group members is 
that group discussions are biased toward shared information (what more or all mem- 
bers know) as opposed to unshared information (what one member knows that might 
inform the others [Stasser and Titus 1985]). One reason for groups to focus on shared 
information is to reinforce commonalities and therefore build cohesion. Presumably, 
this would be less necessary in groups whose members already had strong relationships, 
and there is some experimental evidence that groups of friends share information more 
effectively (Gruenfeld, et al. 1996). Evidence from managers in organizations suggests 
that they are more willing to share new ideas with others when there is more trust in 
those others, both emotional trust and trust that they will do their jobs (Chua, Morris, 
and Ingram 2010). 

Reagans and Zuckerman (2001) present an analysis of innovation that simultaneously 
supports both the idea that the inputs to creative combination come from connections 
to diversely situated others and that group cohesion facilitates the process of combina- 
tion. They examined data from 224 R&D teams in 29 corporations from seven indus- 
tries. They found that R&D teams had the greatest innovative productivity when they 
had cohesion among the members, but the members had non-overlapping ties to others 
outside the team. Uzzi and Spiro (2005) found that a similar structure explained the 
artistic and financial success of Broadway musicals. 

The structure of dense within-group ties, and weak, non-overlapping ties outside the 
group would appear to offer the maximum for non-redundant information inputs to the 
team and the best capacity to combine those inputs. This structural ideal seems relevant 
to other contexts of innovation. It would suggest, for example, that creative combination 
would be best in a jazz combo with members who possess diverse playing experiences 
but also who trust in each other. In organizational research, group cohesion and trust 
are typically seen as functions of the direct relationships between members. It is feasible, 
however, that trust could derive from other sources, such as reputation, the norms of a 
profession, or shared identity in the absence of direct relationships. The effect of these 
forms of cohesion on trust, information sharing, and creative combination is a worthy 
topic for future research. 

At the individual level, evidence suggests that arousal is the enemy of creative com- 
bination. In other words, creative combination is more feasible for individuals in a state 
of calm. Part of the problem is that arousal produces rigidity, where individuals perse- 
vere with inappropriate strategies rather than restructure their approach to a problem. 
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Decades of research show that individuals under arousal, for example because they are 
under time pressure, warned of impending failure, threatened with physical harm, and 
so forth, fall back on learned responses and habituated behavior (e.g., Broadbent 1971). 
This arousal-induced inflexibility is not only in terms of overt behavior but also of cog- 
nitive patterns. Directly related to the structural inputs to creativity already described, 
research indicates that high arousal results in a narrowing of attention. Easterbrook 
(1959) showed that arousal induced by stress affects how people scan the environment 
and attend to stimuli. As some improvisers know, the effect can be manipulated chemi- 
cally: Callaway (1959) showed that subjects’ selectivity of attention increased when they 
were treated with a stimulant and decreased when they were treated with a sedative. 

Some of our own research has been to combine ideas about the structures that pro- 
vide the inputs of creativity and the individual characteristics that facilitate the pro- 
cess of combination. Mason, Zou, Ingram and Duggan (2011) examined the influence 
on executive networks of (a) plentiful structural holes, (b) chronic low arousal (calm- 
ness, relaxation, the absence of nervousness and tenseness), and (c) the interaction of 
the structural and individual attributes. We found that a network rich in both structural 
holes and calmness contributed directly to whether an executive was viewed by his or 
her work colleagues as creative. In addition, the interaction between the two factors was 
significant. Calmness increases the creative impact of structural holes (and vice versa). 
This gives direct evidence in support of the idea that calmness facilitates the incorpora- 
tion of diverse stimuli and their combination into a creative product. 


STRATEGIC INTUITION 


A new related idea in management offers a structure that combines these various ele- 
ments of improvisation as “strategic intuition” (Duggan 2007). We can define it as 
follows: 


The selective projection of past elements into the future in a new combination as a 
course of action that fits previous goals or sparks new ones, with the personal com- 
mitment to follow through and work out the details along the way. 


Strategic intuition describes the well-known phenomenon of the “epiphany” or “flash of 
insight,” when your brain connects the dots and you see the path ahead. Modern neu- 
roscience now recognizes this phenomenon as a form of intuition, that is, an automatic 
retrieval and combination that requires little or no conscious thought. Instead, calmness 
allows the brain to search widely through memory to make new connections. Arousal 
comes after the epiphany, through an eagerness and pleasure in taking action on the 
new idea. 

The first formal description of strategic intuition comes from classical military strat- 
egy. In On War, Clausewitz gives four steps: examples from history, presence of mind, 
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flash of insight, and resolution. Examples from history are a kind of learning that takes 
the form not of concepts or principles but discrete instances of past actions that led to 
particular outcomes. Those instances come from personal experience or from studying 
what others have done. Presence of mind is Clausewitz’s term for calmness, where the 
strategist expects the unexpected and is not surprised or upset by unforeseen or unwel- 
come events. In step three, the flash of insight, a new combination of examples from his- 
tory come together in a calm mind. That yields step four, the resolution or will to carry 
out the new idea. 

Strategic intuition is a model of improvisation that applies to situations new to the 
manager. Probably no one has faced exactly the same situation, but there are countless 
examples from history that can fit different pieces of the problem. You improvise a new 
combination to suit the problem at hand. A related phenomenon is “expert intuition,” 
where the manager finds quick solutions to problems by drawing from personal expe- 
rience. Klein’s (1999) research on expert intuition shows how firefighters, nurses, and 
soldiers in battle quickly draw on subsets of personal experiences to cobble together a 
combination of tactics to suit the problem at hand. In new situations, expert intuition 
can be the enemy of strategic intuition: it prevents the manager from looking beyond 
personal experience to a wider range of examples from history more suitable to the 
problem. 

Another difference between strategic and expert intuition is in timing. Expert intu- 
ition represents very quick responses to a stimuli, the “blink” phenomenon popularized 
by Gladwell (2005). Strategic intuition, on the other hand, is always the result of a slow 
process, although it may seem spontaneous if the antecedents to creative combination 
are not recognized. It is probably most accurate to say of strategic intuition that there 
is no systematic interval between stimuli and response, and indeed, that many stimuli 
don't receive any response. Epiphany cannot be ordered on demand. As Duggan (2007) 
puts it: 


[S]trategic intuition becomes like a cottage you come upon in the middle of a forest. 
You move up close, look around the outside, and then peer through each window to 
see what’s inside. Each window gives you a different view of the same thing. You look 
in one window, then another, then another, and then at the end you find you're inside 
the cottage. It all comes together in your mind. (5) 


A prominent example of strategic intuition is the origin of Google. In the late 1990s 
the Google founders, Sergey Brin and Larry Page, were graduate students in computer 
science at Stanford University, working on applying data-mining algorithms from tra- 
ditional retail to the new online retail sector, as represented by Amazon and the like. 
While using Altavista, the best search engine at the time, Page noticed a command to 
“Find pages that link to your site” This reminded him of academic footnotes, and he 
knew that academic journals rank researchers by how many times other works cite their 
work. So Page and Brin adapted a data-mining algorithm to do the same thing for web- 
sites: the more others link to your site, the higher your rank. They improvised a new 
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combination: Altavista plus citation ranking plus data-mining algorithms. The result 
was a new goal: the world’s best search engine. When they noticed that another site, 
Overture, was selling ads and displaying them as search results rather than as pop-ups 
and banners, Page and Brin added that to Google as their revenue model. 

Strategic intuition adds the dimension of problem-seeking, where the goal, and 
not just the tactics to reach it, can arise in the heat of action. Improvising a goal seems 
counter to the purposive character of organizations, but in reality organizations have 
many possible goals that are not all known or explicit at any given time. The greatest 
innovations by definition lead to new goals and thus new strategic plans to reach them. 
Calmness in strategic improvisation includes a lack of anxiety about changing goals. In 
fact, frustration at not reaching goals with enough speed, quality, or economy is a major 
cause of negative arousal in organizations. Of course organizations should not change 
goals often. But the new combinations that improvisation creates can sometimes lead to 
a new goal that is equal to or better than the previous goal. 


IMPROV FOR MANAGEMENT AND 
MANAGEMENT FOR IMPROV 


Management scholarship and practice is wrestling with the fact that the foresight that 
facilitates many approaches to strategizing and organizing is in scarce supply. One 
response to this paucity is to build organizations that look backward instead of for- 
ward, and improvisation is a key part of these efforts. As a result, there is increasing 
attention to options approaches to strategy, organizations that decentralize authority 
and allow flexibility as to who works with whom and how, and to improvisation as a 
guide to the micro processes through which organizational participants come together. 
Correspondingly, research in the field is investigating the social structures and mental 
processes associated with innovativeness and creativity. The research yields advice to all 
improvisers, namely to connect to others with diverse experiences, to build trust with 
those you improvise with, and to stay calm. These efforts come together in the process of 
strategic intuition, which combines lessons from history, presence of mind, the flash of 
insight, and resolution to produce novel and practical strategic ideas. 
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CHAPTER 23 


FREE IMPROVISATION AS A 
PATH-DEPENDENT PROCESS 
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JARED BURROWS AND CLYDE G. REED 


MusIcaL coordination is commonly achieved by means of a score, a conductor, or 
the parameters of a shared performance practice. Freely improvised music lacks these 
mechanisms, yet improvisers are capable of finding other ways to coordinate their 
efforts and make aesthetic judgments on their success. In freely improvised music, we 
view musical success as the attainment of musical and interpersonal interactions in 
which players feel able to make strong and distinctive musical contributions and where 
a high level of musical coordination is present. Borrowing from economics, we apply 
the concept of “path dependence” to musical choices in freely improvised performance. 
Our purpose is to explore the process of improvisation through this lens. Some of the 
questions we ask are the following: How is coordination achieved in free improvisation? 
What determines the quality of the improvisation? How does our analysis of improvisa- 
tion inform economic analysis? 

We begin with a definition of improvisation in the context of music performance. 
Path-dependent analysis in economics is briefly discussed as well as its relevance to 
improvisation. We present a model of musical choice in the context of free improvi- 
sation and path dependence. From this perspective, we then analyze problems, ben- 
efits, and solutions in freely improvised music performance. Finally, we suggest how 
improvisation might inform recent work in economics on human capital formation and 
happiness. 


DEFINING IMPROVISATION 


Improvisation in music has proven difficult to define.! Consider a continuum in musi- 
cal choice (notes, melodies, texture, dynamics, phrasing, rhythms, etc.). At one extreme 
of the continuum, all the choices are made in advance of performance by, for example, a 
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composer or a constraining music tradition. At the other extreme musicians make all the 
decisions in the moment of performance, unconstrained by external coordination. The 
smaller the role of external coordination, the larger the role of in-the-moment decisions 
about what to play and how to play, and so forth, the more improvisation is present in the 
performance. In this view, there are two elements in play. The first is the degree of predeter- 
mined musical choice, the second is the range of musical choice allowed to the performers. 

Anexample of the complete absence of improvisation in performance would be certain 
electronic music in which preprogramming eliminates all choice during performance. 
Composed music played by humans, even when fully scored and subject to extensive 
rehearsals, still can be expected to include subtle improvisation in terms of interpretation 
during performance. In most jazz performances there is extensive room for improvisa- 
tion, but performers are still constrained in their musical choices by predetermined har- 
monic, melodic, and rhythmic structures. Freely improvised music is perhaps the form 
of music making closest to the improvisation end of the music spectrum, but even here 
the past plays a constraining role. For example, musical choices are influenced by previ- 
ous performances, music vocabulary, practice history, listening history, and the sequence 
of musical choices immediately preceding the current choice during performance. 


PATH DEPENDENCE IN ECONOMICS 
AND MUSIC 


Path dependence in economic analysis can only arise in cases where an agent experi- 
ences an increase or decrease in the value derived from a good or activity when other 
agents consume the same good or engage in the same activity. This form of inter- 
connectivity between choices across agents is called a “network externality.” It will 
motivate agents to coordinate their choices over goods and activities in order to max- 
imize the benefits they derive from those choices. Depending on the specifics of the 
coordination environment, including the extent of knowledge about the time path 
of previous actions taken by agents, path dependence can result in a number of pos- 
sible outcomes (“multiple equilibria” in the language of economists). Unlike in tradi- 
tional economic analysis, the determination of equilibrium choice outcomes will be 
influenced by the specific path followed to realize them, hence the term “path depen- 
dence.” A common phrase associated with path dependence is “history matters.” 

A classic illustration of path dependence involves the telephone. The value of own- 
ing a telephone increases with the number of other people owning a telephone. Under 
the expectation that very few individuals will have access to a telephone, the value of a 
telephone to a single individual will be low and the equilibrium outcome is that very 
few telephones will be demanded and therefore produced. Under the expectation that 
most people will have access to a telephone, the value to an individual of owning a tele- 
phone is high and in equilibrium many will be demanded and produced. The ability 
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of potential buyers to easily coordinate telephone purchases is critical for determining 
which equilibrium outcome will occur. 

Paul David uses the example of the longevity of the QWERTY keyboard for word pro- 
cessing to illustrate a path dependence case in which coordination is difficult, leading to 
the “lock-in” of an inferior technology.’ Initial typewriter technology relied on inked let- 
ters attached to levers that were activated when a typist depressed appropriate keypads. 
When a typist tried to type too fast, the levers would stack on top of each other, forcing 
the typist to stop word processing to disentangle the levers. The QWERTY layout placed 
many of the most-used letters in the English language further apart, thus slowing down 
typing and reducing the time spent disentangling the levers. According to David, it was 
an efficient layout given the mechanics of early typewriters. Over time, technological 
advances not only did away with the lever mechanism, but also with typewriters. In light 
of this history, one might expect that most word processing today would be done on com- 
puters using a more efficient keyboard in which the most used letters are close together 
and are placed in the most accessible regions of the keyboard. Instead the original 
QWERTY layout is still the dominant keyboard in use. David’s explanation is that, given 
the network externalities involved, the required coordination between word processor 
manufacturers, people training to be word processors, and buyers of word processors 
made it too difficult and costly for agreement to be reached on a better keyboard configu- 
ration. David’s pioneering work has been criticized with regard to the specific QWERTY 
example, but the connections between network externalities, path dependence, multiple 
equilibria, and the possibility of lock-in to an inefficient equilibrium are well accepted. 

The relationship of this analytic framework to free improvisation can be seen in the 
following stylized scenario. A group of musicians get together to freely improvise music. 
There is no discussion before playing of how the music will start, how it will evolve, or 
how it will end. Players listen carefully to their own musical expressions, those of the 
other musicians, and the combined sounds of the group. They examine their emotional 
and intellectual reactions to what they are hearing. They then make musical choices 
about when to play, what to play, and how to play. Each player may choose to lead, to 
follow, to support, to play in contrast, to attempt to change musical direction, or to not 
play at all. This all happens in the moment. After some time, maybe instantly, the players 
settle into what we call a musical “equilibrium” in which players collectively explore and 
enhance a coherent musical space. We call the achievement of this equilibrium “coordi- 
nation.” This could happen very fast and be very transient. 

An equilibrium could be very complex, involving multiple layerings of musical 
ideas, emotions, and intentions. Equilibria may occur on a number of levels, including 
rhythmic or harmonic coordination, references to shared musical vocabularies, shared 
feelings of “flow,” emotional connection, or in some cases an ecstatic or trance-like coor- 
dination. The best equilibria involve a feeling of transcendence, of feeling fully alive, of 
feeling an overwhelming sense of elevation. 

Decay of equilibria can be rapid as players lose emotional or intellectual interest or 
think of new ideas, and at some point a player decides that a new musical direction is 
required in order to sustain the level of music quality. The player then makes choices 
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that disturb the old equilibrium. The choices may range from subtle variations or devel- 
opments to stark contrasts or deliberately subversive musical actions. This is not to say 
that she always knows specifically where the music should go. The player may only know 
that her internal reaction to the music is such that the improvisation needs to change. 
She tries something and hears and feels the reaction from the other players. Do their 
musical choices change in response? Should the new direction be continued? Should it 
be made deeper, made simpler, made more complex? 

Individual players may sense the need for musical change at different times and have 
different ideas about the direction of change. They may also differ in their attention and 
responsiveness to the musical choices of others in the ensemble. If the disturbance is 
effective, the players coordinate on a new equilibrium. The improvisation proceeds in 
this way. The quality of the performance, from the perspective of the musicians, will 
depend on the length of time between equilibria, the musical quality of those equilib- 
ria, and the musical relationships between equilibria. The greatest free improvisations 
exhibit an uninterrupted series of high-quality equilibria linked together to form a 
coherent structure or narrative, a wonder-filled coordination across equilibria that uni- 
fies the overall performance into a sublime experience. 


THE MODEL 


Consider a simple case of freely improvised music performance. Let there be an impro- 
vising ensemble small enough such that each musician is aware of the musical choices 
of the other players. Let each musician make choices with the desire to maximize the 
quality of the improvisation. The choices will be based on personal aesthetics and the 
knowledge that the quality of the musical outcome will be enhanced if musical choices 
are coordinated. 

Let there be M music outcomes in a performance. Think of these outcomes as either 
periods of equilibria or periods of searching for equilibria. Associated with each out- 
come let there be a musical pay-off in terms of personal aesthetics, 0, for the individual 
musician that may be positive, negative, or zero. Let personal aesthetic preferences differ 
across the musicians. 

Let each musician make T (= M) sets of musical choices (i.e., one choice-set per out- 
come) and gain S > 0 of musical pay-off from each choice-set, but only when it is coor- 
dinated with the choice-set of the other musicians. Otherwise S = 0. This component of 
the model constitutes the “network externality” required in path-dependent analysis. 

Each musician will make musical choices in order to maximize her own musical pay- 
off, which will be given by the sum of her personal aesthetic pay-off (8) plus S in cases in 
which musical choices across players are coordinated. The larger is S, the greater will be 
the role of path dependence in determining the musical outcome. 

The exogenous variables of this choice problem are S and the personal aesthetic values 
of the musicians (8). The endogenous variables of greatest interest are the choices of 
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the musicians (T) and the corresponding musical outcomes (M). In our exposition, we 
assume musicians are trying to maximize with respect to their own musical pay-off. The 
same model also applies if instead the musicians are trying to maximize with respect to 
their expectation of the musical pay-off for the general audience, for musicians in the 
audience, or for music critics. This model generates the standard path-dependent out- 
comes of multiple equilibria, some preferred to others, and the possibility of lock-in to 
an inferior equilibrium.? 


MUSIC QUALITY AND EQUILIBRIUM 


Music is a powerful medium for expressing emotion and states of mind. Equilibrium 
in our analysis simply means that improvising musicians feel connected to each other 
at a moment of time in expressing an emotion and/or state of mind. The equilibrium 
lasts as long as the players continue to make musical choices that maintain this connec- 
tion. In our model, the highest-quality equilibria are those that, in addition to providing 
musical coordination, also express emotions and states of mind that are preferred by the 
musicians in terms of their personal aesthetics (ie., highest valued 8). Low-quality equi- 
libria are those in which the musicians are coordinated on emotions and states of mind 
that, while perhaps initially pleasing, impact negatively on their personal aesthetics— 
for example, “I am sick and tired of more of this shrill, high energy, musical blathering,” 
or “I can't stand any more of this overly precious and pretentious spaciousness,” or “can 
we please move on from this increasingly boring pointillism?” 

“Lock-in” refers to a situation in which the musicians are in a low-quality equilibrium 
and cannot coordinate their way to a better one. In general, when economists analyze 
coordination games it is common to have an equilibrium A that is preferred by all par- 
ticipants in the game to another equilibrium B, but if the participants find themselves in 
equilibrium B, no individual will be willing to change unilaterally. 

We assume that individual players approach free improvisation with a variety of per- 
sonal intentions and aesthetic frameworks. Obviously, we cannot account for all com- 
binations of group dynamics or describe all individual viewpoints. In our model, an 
individual player approaches improvising with one imperative: to maximize musical 
satisfaction for herself. In order to do this she makes choices based on her personal aes- 
thetic and also on her need to coordinate with the other members of the ensemble. In 
cases in which these bases of choice conflict with each other, the player makes choices 
that sometimes work in favor of her vision of the music, or she makes choices that sacri- 
fice personal desires in favor of the perceived musical direction of the group. We see an 
ongoing negotiation of these values, a natural ebb and flow from one kind of choice to 
the other, as an integral part of the improvising process. 

For situations in which musicians have substantially different aesthetic preferences, it is 
useful to consider an aggregate measure of musical performance. One possibility is audi- 
ence response, another is critical appraisal from reviewers, yet another is to aggregate the 
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aesthetic assessments of the performing musicians. In the latter case there are a number of 
statistical measures to choose from: mean, median, mode, range, and so on. In the context 
of a one-off performance, the choice over alternative measures of aggregate quality may 
be of small consequence. From the perspective of long-run viability, the choice becomes 
more significant. The prospect for future performances depends on audience and reviewer 
responses. Also, for musicians to be willing to continue to play together in what is primar- 
ily an artistic rather than commercial undertaking, their individual musical needs must be 
met. When aesthetic preferences differ, it is especially important for musicians to be sensi- 
tive during performance to how the music is affecting each player and that musical choices 
are adjusted accordingly. From this point of view, we suggest that aggregate musical qual- 
ity should be measured by the assessment of the least satisfied performer. 


COORDINATION PROBLEMS IN FREE 
IMPROVISATION 


Limitations imposed by coordination in freely improvised music performance are 
reflected in the following description/critique by the eminent composer (and some- 
times free improviser) Gavin Bryars: “[P]ieces always started tentatively, something big 
in the middle, and then finished quietly’”* Our explanation is that coordination prob- 
lems at the beginning of pieces cause tentative playing as musicians search for equilibria 
under conditions of limited musical information. As the music progresses there is more 
time for musicians to signal their intentions and preferences, thus making for easier 
coordination and allowing “something big” to happen in the middle of performance. 
Quiet and spare finishes make it easier to coordinate on an ending because details are 
easier to hear and there is more time for deliberation. Bryars describes a way of coordi- 
nating a simple narrative arc structure. Of course there is nothing inherently wrong with 
a piece that takes this shape, indeed its prevalence as a common practice probably shows 
its strength as a vehicle for musical communication. If, however, a group is unable to 
achieve other forms and structures, we view this as a coordination problem. 

Equilibria are often easier to achieve when players coordinate by playing one type 
of texture or musical gesture: all fast, all slow, all dense, all sparse, all high, all low, all 
extended techniques, all pulse-based rhythms, all turbulent free rhythms, all in one 
tonal center, all atonal. As with Bryars’s large-scale structural critique, these textures or 
gestures are not problematic in and of themselves. We view all of them as musically use- 
ful and potentially very effective ways of achieving high-quality equilibria. We see such 
monotextural equilibria as problematic only when the equilibria become “locked-in” 
as players are unable to find alternative means of coordination, or when such equilibria 
become the default means for a group to coordinate. 

As one group of musicians improvises together through many performances, play- 
ers begin to recognize the musical tendencies and improvising vocabulary of other 
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players in the group. The musical vocabularies of players in the group become a struc- 
ture for coordination as musical actions are more easily predicted and expectations 
fulfilled, or subverted, based on past musical experiences. For many players, this 
aspect of group playing can be quite satisfying and desirable. Take as an example the 
Schlippenbach Trio, a group that has been playing together for over forty years. Their 
creative intensity and inventiveness seem undiminished by time. On the contrary, 
each player in this group is able to effectively use his knowledge of the other players 
to create and release musical tension and to predict and reinforce the actions of the 
others. Their commitment to heurism and dialogue prevents them from falling into 
cliché. 

On the other hand, for some groups familiarity can breed stagnation and lock-in if 
predictable patterns are relied upon too consistently in the achievement of coordina- 
tion. This can cause players to stop searching or to stop listening as intensely as they 
might otherwise. Once again, we do not view the emergence and accumulation of such 
vocabularies and group musical tendencies as inherently inferior, but they can be prob- 
lematic when they become the only means by which players coordinate. Perhaps as a 
way to avoid this problem, musicians like Derek Bailey seem to want to play with the 
largest and most diverse possible range of players and place a high value on unfamiliar- 
ity and differences in background and approach. In an interview in Jazziz magazine, 
Bailey explains his viewpoint: 


There has to be some degree, not just of unfamiliarity, but incompatibility with a 
partner. Otherwise, what are you improvising for? What are you improvising with 
or around? You've got to find somewhere where you can work. If there are no dif- 
ficulties, it seems to me that there’s pretty much no point in playing. I find that the 
things that excite me are trying to make something work. And when it does work, 
it’s the most fantastic thing. Maybe the most obvious analogy would be the grit that 
produces the pearl in an oyster, or some shit like that.° 


We agree that the presence of aesthetic or interpersonal tension, adversity, or fric- 
tion can be an important and useful factor in producing valuable musical outcomes. 
Moreover, it stands to reason that the larger the differences in what musicians bring to 
collaborative, free improvisation, the larger the set of ideas, approaches, and abilities 
that will be available for music making. In other words, more diversity in the musical 
background of musicians increases the potential benefit from coordination. The down- 
side is that without shared musical and cultural experiences, musicians may find it 
more difficult to communicate and coordinate their ideas, approaches, and abilities into 
a musical whole. Musical signals and references will be harder to interpret compared 
to a situation in which the musicians share a common musical background. Taken to 
extremes, both cases—improvising with players sharing highly similar backgrounds as 
opposed to very different backgrounds—represent a degree of risk with regard to the 
achievement of high-quality equilibria. We return to this issue in the section Solutions 
to Coordination Problems in Free Improvisation. 
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When musicians have invested thousands of hours in achieving virtuosity, the temp- 
tation to display that virtuosity can be overwhelming. The openness of freely improvised 
music seems to make it especially susceptible to virtuosic display, and this is com- 
pounded by the tradition of improvised music that places a premium on uniqueness and 
technical innovation (perhaps an inheritance from the jazz tradition and also an artifact 
of modernism) in individual musicians’ vocabularies. In addition, there is a potentially 
distracting kinesthetic reward to performing a difficult physical feat. For instance, a 
trumpet player who has learned to use circular breathing may decide to use this tech- 
nique as often as possible just because she can do it and because it feels good. Continual 
circular breathing is not a problem in and of itself if it maintains a musical connection 
with the choices made by other players. It certainly will become a problem, for example, 
if it limits other players in trying to coordinate on a more sparse or open musical texture. 

By contrast, a lack of technical ability could be an impediment to coordination. 
A musician's ability to hear and react to the sounds of other players is always governed by 
the limitations of hearing and instrumental technique. In a group of three musicians, if 
two players are playing very fast, the third player need not go along with them, but if she 
lacks the technical ability to play fast, then that option is not open to her, nor is the pos- 
sibility of an all-fast group equilibrium. Similarly, if a group spontaneously coordinates 
on a series of simple, repeated harmonies, a player’s inability to hear those harmonic 
relationships does not prevent her from making a valuable contribution, but it does pre- 
clude her ability to coordinate with the group on the basis of shared harmonic structure. 

Just as some musicians build up virtuosic technique, others develop elaborate aes- 
thetic and philosophical viewpoints that can have a negative effect on coordina- 
tion. In the early 1990s, the British musician Django Bates appeared at the Vancouver 
International Jazz festival. One of the performances included an opportunity for audi- 
ence members to ask questions. One person in the audience asked why Bates did not 
perform regularly with a list of what were then the leading lights of the European free- 
improv scene. Bates said simply, “Because you cant do this” and then walked to the 
piano and played a C major chord. Following this, he explained that for some musicians, 
free improvisation meant that references from many pre-existing musical forms were 
somehow forbidden and that he found this kind of restriction unattractive and frus- 
trating. Indeed, there are many players active in free playing who seem averse to coor- 
dination on conventional harmonic or rhythmic devices derived from other forms of 
music. We see this approach as having a negative impact on coordination. While it may 
limit risk by constraining musical vocabulary, this prescriptive approach also eliminates 
many potential high-quality equilibria, essentially preventing people of differing view- 
points from engaging fully in a musical dialogue. 

The obverse of the aforementioned problem can also be a serious coordination prob- 
lem. Where players have a significant investment in competency within a particular 
style or genre, they may have difficulty leaving behind the vocabulary or performance 
practices attached to that genre. For instance, if a group of musicians includes three jazz 
players and one player whose primary field is romantic piano repertoire, the major- 
ity of players who are schooled in jazz can easily coordinate on a swinging rhythmic 
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vocabulary that will exclude the pianist. Of course it would be fine for these players to 
coordinate on swing rhythms for a while and have the pianist either sit out or juxtapose 
other rhythms, but if the jazz players allow the swinging approach to dominate, the pia- 
nist may be unable to contribute fully. In order to realize the full potential of the group 
music, players may be required to compromise some of the more comfortable or com- 
mon aspects of their own musical vocabulary. For many players, this impetus to find 
new ways of playing is precisely what makes free playing attractive. 

In addition to the musical concerns just noted, interpersonal tensions, mistrust, 
or negative feelings can have an adverse affect on coordination. Of course such issues 
would have an impact on any kind of group performance, but because improvised music 
depends primarily upon the quality of interaction between musicians and their willing- 
ness to enter into dialogue with each other, emotional states are especially important. 
Some degree of tension is perhaps desirable and makes interactions livelier, but in more 
extreme cases such tension can shut down musical dialogue. 

In our experience, freely improvising large ensembles, even those made up of 
exceptional musicians, rarely produce great music when all musicians are improvis- 
ing simultaneously. One problem is that the human brain seems to have difficulty in 
simultaneously keeping track of more than three distinct musical expressions.° Without 
the ability to hear and therefore interact, even otherwise great improvising musicians 
will not be able to coordinate their musical choices. There exist several solutions to this 
problem, involving constraints on the kinds of interaction allowed within a group. One 
is to intersperse small group improvising within a large ensemble composition. Another 
is to engage in “conduction,” a technique pioneered by Butch Morris, in which a con- 
ductor signals, in the moment, which musicians will be playing and what constraints 
will be placed on their musical choices. Many composers have utilized sections of freely 
improvised music within larger works or have designed scores or directions that aid 
coordination. We recognize the potential musical value of such external coordinating 
mechanisms, but will not consider interactions between composers, conductors, scores, 
and improvisers in the context of this chapter. 

Finally, there is the problem of multiple motivations for musicians connected with 
improvised music making. These are not unique to improvised music by any means. For 
instance, audience approval, peer and critical approval, commercial success (rare for 
improvisers), performances at prestigious venues, or with famous musicians certainly can 
generate feelings of well-being for most musicians. None of these has an inherently nega- 
tive effect on improvisation, but where these considerations become primary motivations, 
there is obvious potential for trouble as extra-musical concerns usurp artistic vision. 


PURPOSES AND BENEFITS 


We have argued above that freely improvised musical performance is subject to mul- 
tiple problems of coordination. Why then do musicians choose to do it? What are the 
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offsetting benefits of free improvisation? What makes free improvisation a viable form 
of music making? 

In a workshop during the Vancouver International Jazz Festival some years ago, the 
great improvising bassist, Barre Phillips, made the following case for free improvisation. 
He started with the question of why he played music. His answer was that it was a way 
for him to achieve transcendence. On the basis of his extensive background in both clas- 
sical and jazz, Phillips observed that to achieve transcendence playing Mozart requires 
multiple decades of training in the music vocabulary of Mozart, and that a similar long 
period of study is required to achieve transcendence playing bebop. In his view, a virtue 
of free improvisation is that practitioners could attempt to achieve transcendence with 
whatever musical vocabulary they currently possessed. 

An interesting follow-up to Phillips’s view is contained in Alex Ross’s book, Listen to 
This. In an interview with classical pianists Mitsuko Uchida and Richard Goode, co- 
directors of Marlboro Music, Ross includes the following discussion about recruiting 
students: 


When Iasked Goode to define what qualities he and Uchida were looking for, he said, “A 
certain technical excellence is a prerequisite. But you also listen for urgency, emotional 
reality. Maybe that is the primary thing in the end. I guess you could call it ‘musicality? 
You can often hear it right away. There’s a story that when Murray Perahia auditioned 
for Marlboro he played the C-Minor Impromptu of Schubert, which begins with for- 
tissimo Gs.” Goode imitated the sound. “And right after that Horszowski supposedly 
turned to Serkin and said, ‘Let’s take him?” Uchida puts it in her pithy way: “As a rule, 
the imaginative ones are lacking the technique and the ones that have good technique 


haven't got a clue. But there are exceptions to the rule, and we try to snap them up:”” 


“Urgency, emotional reality, musicality”; free improvisation is perhaps the only west- 
ern music tradition that values these qualities unconditionally, regardless of musical 
vocabulary and technique. 

Edwin Prévost sees free improvisation as having two central purposes: heurism and 
dialogue. 


Improvisation is a practical and secular method of making contact with the flow 
of existence. It is the place where the very stuff of things can be affected. The con- 
trast with a more formal music (for example string quartet playing) is fundamental, 
although both may strive for a similar sense of being to enliven their work. The musi- 
cians playing a string quartet piece give purpose to a work through performance. 
Improvising finds purpose of performance through investigation of sonic materials 
and the testing of human responses.® 


We see the heuristic process of improvised music making as having a strong personal 
benefit. For many musicians and listeners, a rush of pleasure and excitement accompa- 
nies the discovery of new sounds, whether made by the individual, other members of 
the group, or in combination. The potential for the discovery of new sonic materials is 
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enhanced through group interaction as individual players react and strain to both inte- 
grate with and affect the course of an improvisation. 

In the preceding quote, we see two other important purposes and benefits in impro- 
vised music making. First, the “testing of human responses,’ to which Prévost refers, is 
central to our understanding of the benefits that are derived through free improvisa- 
tion. David Brooks suggests that the need for social interaction is a central motivating 
force in society. In his book, The Social Animal, Brooks surveys and synthesizes a large 
and diverse body of research on the subject of human interaction.’ He suggests that the 
most important and significant social interactions, as well as many important cogni- 
tive processes, occur on an unconscious level. He refers to these unconscious processes 
as “level-one” thinking and conscious cognition as “level-two.” Level-one cognition 
gathers massive quantities of sense perception data from the environment, especially 
subtle physical and emotional signals from others. It produces raw emotional responses 
and reactions, searches for patterns, and does some generalized filtering of and “fuzzy” 
thinking about this data. Level-two cognition comprises conscious analytic, logical, 
choice-making, and problem solving in large part based on level-one processes. Brooks 
suggests that we often attribute choices and outcomes of choices to level-two thinking 
even when such choices are probably made, or at least heavily influenced by, level-one 
processes. The more we become aware of level-one processes and their origins and moti- 
vations, the better we are able to use level-two thinking to predict and understand the 
thoughts, actions, and emotions of others and to control and modulate our own. 

In improvised music, level-one processes are extremely important. The sheer speed 
and volume of musical stimuli in improvised music precludes extensive level-two analy- 
sis and judgment. Impulses for musical action primarily stem from level-one commu- 
nications and interactions between players. Successful improvisers are musicians who 
are comfortable with allowing level-one impulses to govern their course of action and 
over time hone their ability to rely on these impulses while making very fast and effi- 
cient level-two decisions about them. In this way, we see free improvisation as a kind of 
training ground for level-one communication among individuals and the interaction 
between level-one and level-two states of consciousness within an individual. 

It is interesting to note that following very successful improvisations, it is often dif- 
ficult for the musicians to remember the specifics of the music that was played. The feel- 
ing remains, but not the notes. We see this as evidence for the primary role of level-one 
communication in improvisation. Indeed, in our experience as players, overtly analyt- 
ical thinking or conscious and continuous assessment of the music often results in a 
disconnection with the music, a lapse in listening, and a delay in response time. These 
observations are consistent with recent research in which the brains of jazz musicians 
were scanned while they were improvising. According to brain researcher (and jazz 
musician) Charles Limb: 


During improvisation, the prefrontal cortex of the brain undergoes an interesting 
shift in activity, in which a broad area called the lateral prefrontal region shuts down, 
essentially so you have a significant inhibition of your prefrontal cortex. These areas 
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are involved in conscious self-monitoring, self-inhibition, and evaluation of the 
rightness and wrongness of actions you are about to implement. In the meantime 
we saw another area of the prefrontal cortex—the medial prefrontal cortex—turn 
on. This is the focal area of the brain that’s involved in self-expression and autobio- 
graphical narrative.'® 


Music seems to have its own repertoire of feeling and its own infinitely subtle emo- 
tional vocabulary. In their influential article on emotional intelligence, Salovey and 
Mayer define “emotion” as follows: 


We view emotions as organized responses, crossing the boundaries of many psycho- 
logical subsystems, including the physiological, cognitive, motivational, and experi- 
mental systems. Emotions typically arise in response to an event, either internal or 
external, that has a positively or negatively valenced meaning for the individual. . .. 
We view the organized response of emotions as adaptive and as something that can 
potentially lead to a transformation of personal and social interaction into an enrich- 
ing experience.” 


An improvising musician experiments through sound to discover her own unique 
musical-emotional vocabulary in relation to others. This is not a symbolic vocabulary 
where sounds stand for feelings but rather the sounds and feelings are unified in a sin- 
gle motivation and musical gesture. We view Prévost’s “testing of human responses” 
through the creation of group improvisation as a fundamentally level-one activity. We 
see the impetus for musical action as primarily emotive where such action proceeds from 
a kind of emotional supra-consciousness that the psychologist Mihaly Csikszentmihalyi 
describes as “flow.” This is a state of absorption in an activity where thought and action 
seem to occur effortlessly and inevitably and where distinctions between physical, emo- 
tional, and cognitive processes are blurred. 

We think of musical equilibria as sonic spaces of level-one flow and interac- 
tion. The rich emotional interactions and expressions in these musical spaces can 
be highly pleasurable, troubling, uplifting, frustrating, exciting. Prévost mentions 
“making contact with the flow of existence.”!’ We view this as an essentially tran- 
scendent experience; a flow of emotional and musical creation in which players feel 
that they have achieved a state of consciousness beyond what they are normally able 
to achieve. This could obviously happen without group interaction, but we feel that 
the interpersonal interaction with other musicians and the intensity of thought and 
action required to make music in the moment promotes this kind of supra-conscious 
experience. 

Of course other personal benefits of free improvisation are possible. The act of cre- 
ating improvised music can be an existential and possibly even political act of self- 
definition. In creating music in the moment, the player affirms her creative power and 
the inherent value of her creative acts and ideas. This is true in any kind of art mak- 
ing, but in improvised music, confidence in one’s ideas and clarity of communication of 
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intention is key to successful creation. In the context of a group interaction, the player 
who lacks confidence and assurance of musical gesture is unlikely to have the ability to 
change an equilibrium or to generate a new one. 


SOLUTIONS TO COORDINATION PROBLEMS 
IN FREE IMPROVISATION 


Two obvious solutions to coordination problems are solo playing (exclusively) and giv- 
ing dictatorial power to an individual player in an improvising ensemble. These can 
be musically effective but at the cost of giving up the joy of interactive playing and the 
musical brilliance made possible through collective intelligence. For many improvising 
musicians these costs are sufficiently burdensome to rule out these options. 

Another approach is to solve the particularly difficult coordination problems prev- 
alent at the beginnings and endings of pieces with written material, leaving all other 
musical choices (the vast majority of choices) up to the in-the-moment decisions of 
the players. This approach works well, but is still too restrictive for some improvising 
musicians. 

In our view, more fundamental solutions depend primarily on open communication, 
trust, the ability to make selfless choices, unconstrained and easy negotiation over musi- 
cal direction, introspection based on internal responses to musical stimuli, the courage 
to play with intention and vulnerability, and listening skills including the ability to hear 
nuance, to hear emotional intention, and to simultaneously hear subtle musical details 
and macro structural elements. We do not claim that this particular listing of attributes 
is unique to us. We suspect most improvising musicians, if asked, would come up witha 
similar list. 

We were somewhat surprised, however, to discover that recent work by social scien- 
tists, from a variety of disciplines, on high-functioning group behavior in non-musi- 
cal pursuits has generated a strikingly similar list of attributes. In summarizing this 
research, David Brooks reports that groups composed of members with the following 
level-one talents are more productive than other groups composed of members with 
better level-two abilities: 


e Attunement: the ability to enter other minds and learn what they have to offer. 

¢ Equipoise: the ability to serenely monitor the movements of one’s own mind and 
correct for biases and shortcomings. 

¢ Metis: the ability to see patterns in the world and derive a gist from complex 
situations. 

e Sympathy: the ability to fall into a rhythm with those around you and thrive in 
groups. 

¢ Limerence: This isn’t a talent as much as a motivation. The conscious mind hungers 
for money and success, but the unconscious mind hungers for those moments of 
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transcendence when the skull line falls away and we are lost in love for another, the 
challenge of a task, or the love of God. Some people seem to experience this drive 
more powerfully than others. 


Finally, free improvisation itself can be viewed as a solution to the coordination 
problem involved in collective music making among musicians from widely divergent 
traditions. Our experience as improvisers in Vancouver, Canada, sheds some light on 
the trade-off between improvising with players with similar backgrounds (easier to 
coordinate musical choices) and players with very different backgrounds (richer set of 
musical ideas to coordinate). In recent years, Vancouver has become a popular destina- 
tion for immigrants from Asia. Some of these immigrants are amazing virtuosi in the 
music and musical instruments of their original cultures. Vancouver is small enough 
and open enough that opportunities for interaction across musical traditions are com- 
mon, and we have both participated in such music making. Both authors have a strong 
background in jazz. Making music with master musicians in classical music from China 
or Vietnam, for example, initially poses the problem of what kind of music to play. 
Given our preexisting musical commitments and predilections, it is not practical for 
us to spend years learning their music traditions. It is equally impractical for them to 
learn the musical vocabulary needed to play the music of Thelonious Monk or Ornette 
Coleman. Free improvisation has proven to bea highly productive and rewarding place 
to meet musically. The idea that free improvisation can be a lingua franca for musicians 
from around the world is stated explicitly in the following quote from Anthony Braxton: 


At this point in time, we can talk of a global community of global musics. Part of the 
significance of the open improvisational music has been its ability to provide a forum 
for interactive experiences for people from different parts of the planet, which lends 
itself to transglobal, transvibrational experiences.'® 


IMPROVISATION INFORMS ECONOMICS 


The creation of knowledge in economics, as in knowledge creation in all disciplines, is 
enhanced by improvisational skills. Improvisation, creativity, curiosity, the ability to 
make connections across empirical observations and across analyses—all are bound 
together in multiple ways and reinforce one another. We take this as a given. Our focus is 
on the pedagogical role that improvisation can play in determining real-world outcomes 
having to do with economic and personal well-being (i.e., material wealth and happiness). 

Consider first the emerging field of the “economics of happiness.” A central find- 
ing in this literature is the strong correlation between an individual’s personal sense of 
well-being and the quality of her social interactions. Surprisingly (to economists) these 
interactions statistically dominate the effects of traditional economic variables such as 
income and wealth. 
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Richard Layard provides an extensive review of the happiness literature and extrap- 
olates those features of life that have been shown empirically to make the biggest dif- 
ference to our happiness.!? Foremost among these are family relationships, financial 
situation, work, community and friends, and health. Some of these—family relation- 
ships, community and friends—fall directly into the category of social interactions. We 
will show that social interactions are also critical to successful outcomes in finances, 
work, and health. A weakness of the economic analysis of happiness is the lack of discus- 
sion on how to achieve and improve high-quality social interactions. Brooks, for exam- 
ple, laments that “We don’t teach this ability [level-one skills] in school—to harmonize 
patterns, to seek limerence, to make friends. But the happy life is defined by these sorts 
of connections, and the unhappy life is defined by a lack of them.”!* We propose that the 
interpersonal skills and interactive level-one processes acquired and improved through 
participation in free improvisation have the potential to improve outcomes in the fea- 
tures of life identified by Layard. 

Layard suggests that moral and emotional education, or what he calls “education of 
the spirit,” is a key factor in increasing the happiness of societies.” According to Layard, 
“controlled trials have shown that well-designed courses in emotional intelligence 
have significant effects on children’s mood and on their consideration for others; these 
effects are still evident two years later””° Among other important aims for this kind of 
education, Layard includes the appreciation of beauty, understanding others and how 
to socialize, and understanding and managing your feelings as key components. The 
negotiation of values and ideas and building of trust are also included as primary factors 
affecting happiness in family, work, and community relationships. 

We view Layard’s aims as strongly overlapping with Brooks's ideas about the impor- 
tance of level-one cognition and quality personal interactions within groups. As we 
pointed out earlier, successful free improvisation in music requires a significant degree 
of trust as a player makes choices based on the assumption that others in a group will 
willingly and meaningfully interact with her ideas. It also requires the ability to inter- 
pret the intentions and actions of others in relationship both to personal goals and ideas 
and a shared group outcome. We argue that free improvisation in music (and possibly 
improvisation in other art disciplines) has obvious pedagogical applications in model- 
ing and teaching these abilities and should be a part of the core curriculum wherever 
they are taught. 

When economists try to understand why some individuals are wealthier than others, 
their analytic and empirical focus has traditionally been on measures of human capi- 
tal (e.g., health, educational attainment, IQ, labor market experience). Despite having 
access to detailed data sets on these human capital variables, economists have only been 
able to explain a small portion of the variation in labor market success across workers by 
using this approach. We suggest that what may be missing in the empirical analysis is the 
inclusion of more recently identified human capital variables associated with level-one 
cognition. 

The new work on human capital as summarized in Brooks concludes that most people 
work in groups; group efforts are extremely productive compared to individual efforts; 
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the key to successful group effort in the labor force is the ability to coordinate effec- 
tively; and the ability to coordinate effectively is determined by the acquisition of level- 
one skills.*! People who are most successful and happy at work, in communities, and in 
families are people who have strong level-one communication abilities and who allow 
level-two decisions and analysis to be affected and informed by this more subtle level of 
cognition. 

Modern production technologies have substituted computers and other capital goods 
for labor in the production of goods in a way that has lowered the productivity of many 
workers and, along with globalization of the labor market, caused large increases in 
inequality.” In contrast, group production is an area in which labor productivity has 
remained high. Moreover, the most important element in making teamwork highly 
productive is the ability of team members to coordinate with each other. According to 
Brooks, recent research suggests that working groups display the highest levels of col- 
lective intelligence when group members are good at reading and understanding emo- 
tions and intentions, evaluating each other’s strengths, and predicting tendencies, 
when they take turns in taking on leadership roles, and when the contributions and 
inputs of individuals are managed fluidly.”* He concludes that functioning effectively 
in a group “requires the ability to trust people outside your kinship circle, read intona- 
tions and moods, understand how the psychological pieces each person brings to the 
room can and cannot fit together.” We see all of these abilities as critical for coordinat- 
ing high-quality equilibria in improvised music. We are not making a case for effortless 
or automatic transference of qualities and abilities learned from improvisation to other 
aspects of an individual’s life, but we are suggesting that improvised music making has 
the potential to act as a scaffolding for the exploration and teaching of these important 
abilities. 

What about health? At first glance, it may seem unlikely that free improvisation 
could have an affect on health, but in fact there is growing evidence that the quality of 
social interaction and the stability of social networks has a significant positive impact 
on health outcomes. Citing a broad spectrum of health studies (including Patrick and 
Wickizer, and Ebrahim and Smith), Lomas suggests that measures to increase social 
cohesion (a term he uses interchangeably with social capital) play a significant role on a 
health “intervention continuum:”t According to Lomas, social cohesion has a measur- 
able, positive outcome on rates of disease and mortality and “interventions to increase 
social support and/or social cohesion in a community are at least as worthy of explora- 
tion as improved access or routine medical care.””* In the case of heart disease, the posi- 
tive influence of social cohesion statistically outweighed the availability of free medical 
treatment and was nearly as important as drug therapies. More recent work has shown 
the positive influence of friendship on lifespan.”° Again, we would argue that participat- 
ing in free improvisation enhances the ability of people to engage in successful social 
interactions and to become active in social networks. 

We are not aware of empirical research into the effects of improvisation on interper- 
sonal emotional interactions. Nevertheless, we predict a strong potential for improvisa- 
tion to help people acquire the qualities and skills that both Layard and Brooks see as 
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key to happiness and productivity. We can offer strong anecdotal evidence on the posi- 
tive effects of improvisation in educational settings. One of the authors has taught many 
free improvisation workshops for a wide variety of participants at elementary and sec- 
ondary schools, colleges, universities, community groups, and academic conferences. 
These workshops are based on the work of British improviser John Stevens. His book, 
Search and Reflect, presents a series of games, exercises, and compositions for introduc- 
ing people to improvisation.”’ Participants can approach these activities with a variety 
of musical backgrounds and skill levels from ten-year old elementary-school students 
who have been playing the clarinet for a month to instrumental performance faculty 
at major universities. In these workshops participants begin with very limited impro- 
visational choices and as their listening abilities, musical vocabularies, and confidence 
grow, they make more complex sets of choices and interact more with other musicians. 
Eventually, all restrictions are removed and players improvise freely. In many cases peo- 
ple who previously declared that they couldn't or wouldn't improvise can progress very 
quickly to free playing in small groups. They meet with considerable success in terms 
of understanding the interactions of the group and in producing music of a quality that 
is satisfying to them. Participants almost always report an increased ability to listen to 
and interpret the sounds and intentions of other players, a greater trust in their abilities 
to make a valuable contribution to the group music, and an increase in general confi- 
dence. In other words, they begin to focus on the kinds of interactions that contribute to 
happiness, health, successful relationships, and effective group work. Moreover, we have 
observed significant progress in these interpersonal skills in the space of only one or two 
sessions. 

Of course the same abilities could be learned in other forms of group music making 
or other group activities. What are the advantages of learning these skills through free 
improvisation? First, the feedback is immediate. In the absence of externally imposed 
coordination, interpersonal interactions are particularly meaningful, instructive, 
intense, and enriching. Second, there is no requirement for expensive equipment or 
location, or extensive specialist training for students. Musical improvisation is sponta- 
neous and allows level-one skill learning to occur on a relatively circumscribed times- 
cale. For most people it is also fun. 


CONCLUDING REMARKS 


Understanding improvisation as a path-dependent process helps us think about the 
purposes, problems, and solutions in this form of music making and to see it in rela- 
tionship to other musical traditions. The skills leading to successful free improvisation 
in music are the same skills that enrich personal interactions in all situations, and we 
argue that the practice of free improvisation could be a model environment for peo- 
ple to explore, understand, acquire, and improve these abilities. The concepts of path 
dependence and level-one/level-two states of consciousness are key to understanding 
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the critical role of coordination and communication in both musical improvisation and 
economic relationships. 
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CHAPTER 24 
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MUSICAL IMPROVISATION 
AND THE PHILOSOPHY 
OF MUSIC 


PHILIP ALPERSON 


DISAPPEARANCE, DISPARAGEMENT, 
DISMISSAL 


IN 1976 the distinguished philosophy journal, Mind, marking its 100th anniversary, 
published an article on improvisation by the eminent former editor of Mind, Waynflete 
Professor of Metaphysical Philosophy and Fellow of Magdalen College, Oxford, Gilbert 
Ryle.! Ryle’s essay, which runs to 6,000 words, managed to cover a wide range of impro- 
visational activities: having conversations, joking, debating, fencing, making shots 
on goal, catching a ball, climbing ladders, climbing trees, stepping on stones to cross 
a stream, coping with traffic emergencies, composing verse, decoding anagrams, and 
solving philosophical problems. Ryle even found time in an afterword to pontificate 
about another kind of activity he called “initialization”: the habit of philosophers of 
reducing recurring phrases to their initial letters. (Thus Alexander (A) attributes prem- 
ises A,, A,, A, to Plato (P) in the Parmenides (P’).) What Ryle did not find time to discuss 
was music. Indeed, the only reference to music in Ryle’s essay on improvisation was a 
mere mention of the names of Gilbert and Sullivan and Bach in connection with a short 
discussion of originality. Surely, one would have thought, any philosophical examina- 
tion of improvisation would make at least passing reference to improvisation in music. 
One might have forgiven Ryle his curious omission on the grounds that the target 
of his paper was improvisational action in general or improvisation very widely con- 
ceived, and that for such purposes any set of examples would have sufficed. But the issue 
goes deeper than this, I think. Ryle admits in his essay that he finds the words creativity 
and creation “repellant.”? Ryle was in fact known for his open disdain for philosophical 
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aesthetics—with whose literature he was unfamiliar—and for a certain affectation of 
philistinism.? In this he shared the attitude of many practitioners of mid-20th century 
Oxford ordinary language philosophy.* Given all this it is perhaps not so surprising after 
all that such an eminent philosopher could write on improvisation without so much as 
mentioning musical improvisation. But the elision of musical improvisation from philo- 
sophical consideration is not limited to philosophers who disdain or are ignorant of the 
field of philosophical aesthetics. If one searches for the keyword music in the database of 
The Journal of Aesthetics and Art Criticism, the leading journal in the field, one receives 
3,215 hits. If one searches for “musical improvisation” one receives 23. Searches of the 
Journal of Aesthetic Education and the British Journal of Aesthetics yield proportionately 
worse results: 1,565 to 5 and 1,612 to 2, respectively.° 

Disappearance is one thing. Disparagement is another. Here again philosophers 
have not been very kind to musical improvisation. Eduard Hanslick, the 19th-century 
Austrian critic whose views helped to lay the foundations of modern musical aesthet- 
ics, characterizes musical improvisation as “relaxing more than working,” lending itself 
to a subjective, “pathological ... reckless abandonment of the self” and resulting in a 
content-less product “without allowing an autonomous tonal configuration to come 
distinctly to the fore.” Musical improvisation, on Hanslick’s view, commits two cardi- 
nal sins: it produces a product devoid of musical content and it encourages a kind of 
wallowing in emotional expression. The influential Frankfurt School theorist Theodor 
Adorno faults musical improvisation—and jazz improvisation in particular—as pre- 
senting only the appearance of innovation. In practice, especially in the hands of less 
adept players, Adorno complains, improvisation amounts only to a kind of “pseudo- 
individualization,’ a mirage of creativity enabled by a shuffle of standard musical for- 
mulae.’ In a particularly biting passage he writes, “The insouciant routine of the jazz 
amateur is nothing other than the passive ability not to be confused in the adaptation of 
the models. He is the true subject of jazz: his improvisations come out of the schema; he 
manages the schema, cigarette in mouth, nonchalantly, as if he had just invented it him- 
self.”® And, if we may stay on the topic of improvised jazz for a moment, we may observe 
that Adorno’s comments echo more general views in society of the marginality of jazz 
and of improvised music in general. Historically, improvisatory jazz has been portrayed 
as having unseemly origins, arising in the bordellos of New Orleans, having an uncom- 
fortably close relationship to prostitution, drugs, alcohol, and crime, and appealing only 
to minority tastes. Even when jazz is represented in the mainstream media, as it was in 
1950s and 1960s American television crime dramas such as Perry Mason, Peter Gunn, 
and Mission Impossible, it is used to connote marginality: crime, sleazy clubs, and ques- 
tionable dealings with the police.? And, as a kind of music often seen as appealing to a 
relatively small group of aficionados, it enjoyed neither the prestige of “high” art (espe- 
cially among those who see its practitioners as untutored, undisciplined, and unmu- 
sical) nor, perhaps with the exception of the big band era of the 1930s and 4os, has it 
enjoyed the mass appeal of popular art. 

The history of musical improvisation’s invisibility and its disparagement among phi- 
losophers goes beyond the personal tastes of individual philosophers, the prejudices of 
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particular schools of philosophy, or the general opinion of improvised music as lacking 
in social and artistic status. What is at stake, I want to argue, is something more funda- 
mental and systemic. The relationship of philosophy to musical improvisation arises out 
of a historically defined cultural and artistic perspective, including certain assumptions 
about the nature of art and the nature of music that both enhance and hamper a philo- 
sophical understanding of musical improvisation adequate to its subject. 

In this essay I would like to lay out this perspective and its consequences. I shall start 
with some general remarks about several interrelated methodological and strategic ten- 
dencies of the general approach of philosophy to music that bear on its understanding of 
both music in general and on musical improvisation in particular. I shall indicate what 
I take to be the constraints put upon the philosophical understanding of musical impro- 
visation by that approach. I shall then explore possibilities for a deeper, more profound 
understanding of musical improvisation. 

For the most part I shall concentrate on jazz, a musical practice that typically places 
a very high premium on musical improvisation. I do not wish to imply by my choice of 
examples that I take jazz to be paradigmatic of improvisatory music. I shall gesture to a 
few other traditions or genres in cases where I think there are commonalities. Also, I will 
not be discussing cases in which improvisation in music is linked with improvisation in 
other art forms, as in the case of 15th-century saltarello, in which musicians and dancers 
improvise together. Finally, I shall confine my comments mainly to Anglophone phi- 
losophy in the analytic tradition.'® 


ANGLOPHONE PHILOSOPHY OF MUSIC AND 
THE MUSICAL OBJECT 


Beginning with the work of Susanne Langer in the late 1940s and continuing over the 
next several decades, led by the writings of philosophers such as Peter Kivy, Jerrold 
Levinson, Stephen Davies, Jenefer Robinson, Roger Scruton, Theodore Gracyk, and 
others, Anglophone philosophy of music has been one of the “growth industries” in the 
field of philosophical aesthetics, at least insofar as one might measure such things in 
terms of the numbers of articles published in its leading journals, the number of pre- 
sentations made at conferences of the American, British, and Canadian Societies for 
Aesthetics, and the number of monographs published. To take but one example: in the 
first 50 years of the Journal of Aesthetics and Art Criticism’s existence (1941-1991), more 
articles were devoted to music and literature than any other art form (about 10 percent 
ofall articles for music and the same for literature); in the last 20 years over 40 percent of 
the JAAC% articles on the particular arts have been devoted to music.!! 

Generally speaking, Anglophone philosophy of music has by and large focused on 
music asa certain kind of object-oriented practice. More specifically, it has seen music as 
an aesthetic practice centered on the creation of objects—musical works of art—whose 
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specifically musical features are thought to consist in their disposition to present aes- 
thetic qualities appropriate to modes of attention and evaluation involving disinterested 
aesthetic experience. 

One way to understand this perspective is to situate the view historically, with the 
birth of the so-called Modern System of the Arts in the 18th century, when it was pro- 
posed that there was a group of arts—the “fine arts”—that possessed a common thread 
by virtue of which they formed an affinity group.” Throughout this history, whose philo- 
sophical lineage runs from Shaftesbury, Hutcheson, and Baumgarten to Kant, whether 
the relevant properties of the fine arts were thought to be formal, aesthetic, mimetic, 
or expressive, the created objects at the center of artistic activity were conceived of as 
autonomous, designed to be appreciated for their own sake in a “disinterested” manner, 
largely independent of any other use or value the object might have. This view reflected 
the contemporaneous rise of performance venues such as court salons and the concert 
hall, where musical composers, performers, and listeners were seen as engaging in the 
collective activity of the presentation and appreciation of repeatable works created for 
the express purpose of presenting autonomous objects to be apprehended for their own 
musical, artistic, and intrinsically aesthetic properties. In the 20th and 21st centuries the 
notion of artistic expression gave way to the idea that it was aesthetic experience that was 
the glue that held the group together. But the emphasis on the production of objects pre- 
sented to subjects, in itself a continuation of Cartesianism, has remained at the center of 
the discussion. 

Analytic philosophers have accordingly been concerned with questions about the 
meaning of works of art and their ontology, the nature of their properties (notably for- 
mal, expressive, and representational properties), and a range of musical practices con- 
cerning musical composition, performance, understanding, and criticism centered on 
purely “aesthetic” considerations. Composers create the works: if the work is not a fully 
worked out form in the composer’s mind (as Hanslick had it), the work is some sort of 
structure, entity, or type that is the product of the composer’s musical conception. The 
repeatability and transmission of musical works are made possible by the development 
of musical notation and scores, which enable performers to present interpretations of 
the works in public arenas. Listeners and critics are construed along Humean lines as 
people aspiring to the ideal of taste: true and disinterested judges possessed of a delicacy 
of imagination and practiced in making judgments appropriate to musical works of art. 
Not the least of the critical judgments listeners and critics make is the extent of the per- 
formance’s fidelity to the score, which is to say, to the work. That is, audiences frequently 
listen for the work through the performance.” 

This approach to music that focuses on the production and appreciation of musical 
works as aesthetic objects is consistent with certain methodological tendencies of ana- 
lytic philosophy in general, most especially a naturalistic orientation toward observ- 
able entities and their properties and the rigorous analysis of concepts and statements 
that might be clearly and meaningfully asserted about the ontology of these entities.' 
In some cases the identification of what is to count as an aesthetic “object” is construed 
rather strictly, as for example in Hanslick’s account of music as “tonally moving forms” 
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or, more recently, in Julian Dodd’s “sonicist” position that works of music just are sound- 
event types—types whose tokens are datable, locatable patterns of sounds. 


AESTHETIC MONO-FUNCTIONALITY 


A second feature, consistent with the orientation toward aesthetic objects, is the pre- 
sumption of what we might call aesthetic mono-functionality. By this I mean that phi- 
losophers have not simply directed their attention toward particular kinds of objects 
(works of art) but that they have for the most part assumed, tacitly or otherwise, that 
works of art, properly so-called, have a single function and, moreover, that the function 
of art is to be subsumed under the traditional categories of aesthetic thought. There has 
been considerable debate about the extent to which the function of art can be specified, 
essentially defined, or treated as a “cluster concept,’ and so on. But even such accounts as 
Berys Gaut’s “cluster concept” and Denis Dutton’s account of “our” concept of art, which 
assert that there are multiple criteria that could conceivably count toward the applica- 
tion of the concept of “art,” take the historical categories of the aesthetic as normative.'© 
This is a kind of functionalism, then, according to which one counts something as art 
only to the extent to which it can be brought under the categories of the aesthetic tradi- 
tion. This is a presumption that may be stated explicitly, or it may be under the surface 
when, for example, someone claims that what he or she is interested in is what makes art 
art or what makes music music and then proceeds to include what falls under the cat- 
egories within the tradition and exclude or dismiss that which does not. 


EUROPEAN CLASSIC-ROMANTIC 
NORMATIVITY AND SPECTATORIALISM 


I do not wish to be misunderstood. The philosophical orientation of which I have been 
speaking has considerable force. The focus on musical works as aesthetic objects has 
resulted in many nuanced discussions of the formal, emotive, and representational 
dimensions of musical meaning of musical works, with special attention to various 
models of musical expressiveness, and an imposing literature on the ontology of musical 
works of art. The approach has brought considerable insight especially to the range of 
musical practice where relatively developed musical works are composed, elaborated in 
notation, performed, and appreciated by listeners who listen in large part precisely for 
the features of these works that bear this sort of scrutiny. The approach has had much 
to say in particular about the musical practices exemplified by the European “classical” 
music tradition from roughly the 16th century to at least as far as the mid-2oth century, 
from which so many of the musical examples of contemporary philosophy of music are 
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drawn.” It is a matter of central importance to our understanding of, say, Beethoven's 
Quintet for Piano and Winds in E-flat, op. 16, to ascertain what sort of thing the “work” 
is—whether an abstract object, a structural type, a particular sound sequence or pattern 
of sounds, an indicated structure, or something else—and what the identity and persis- 
tence conditions of a musical work of art are, in order to grasp what it is that Beethoven 
composed and created, what it is that performers of the quintet perform, the role of his- 
torically inflected traditions that help to constitute a style, and the range of evaluative 
criteria that listeners might properly bring to the audition and critical assessment of the 
work.}8 It is important to acknowledge and understand that one of the values of music is 
precisely that it can, as Alan Goldman has put it, present us with an “alternative” world 
in which we can be fully engaged.” 

At the same time it is important to remember that the determination of the range of 
phenomena thought of as appropriately targetable by philosophical analysis is itself a 
methodological issue, a methodological choice with important consequences. The pre- 
sumption that what shall count as normative for the inquiry is European classical music, 
with its emphasis on notated compositions that form the basis of performances of aes- 
thetically valuable works that sustain disinterested aesthetic value, is a double-edged 
sword. On the one hand, the presumption speaks to a musical tradition of unques- 
tionable cultural importance, and it helps to focus the discussion by identifying a set 
of issues, topics, technical terms, and critical vocabulary for philosophical analysis. On 
the other hand, the presumption tends to elide other sorts of questions that might be 
asked about music and about improvisation in particular. Specifically, the view tends 
to favor an approach featuring the inspection and analysis of the aesthetic properties of 
the musical object, and to correspondingly neglect questions about the social, political, 
and cultural aspects of musical practice. In short, the aesthetic object model orientation 
of Anglophone philosophy, combined with the presumption of the normativity of clas- 
sical European composed music, tends toward a view we might call spectatorialism, an 
ontological and evaluative position that concentrates on the more or less intrinsic aural 
qualities of musical properties available to the listener in direct experience. 


ONTOLOGICAL CONSIDERATIONS I: MUSICAL 
IMPROVISATION AS AN AESTHETIC OBJECT 


With this overview in mind, how then might we arrive at a more robust philosophical 
understanding of musical improvisation? There is of course an element of improvisa- 
tion in every intentional action or set of actions in the sense that every action is, in at 
least a minimal sense, a unique event that requires a degree of human agency. I take 
this to be a truism, albeit for present purposes a trivial one. I am interested in musi- 
cal improvisation not as a mere specimen of human action but rather as a particular 
range of musical activity—activity in which improvisation plays a significant role in 
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our musical understanding. These improvisatory musical activities run the gamut from 
minor ornamentation of musical phrases, through improvised cadenzas, to the kinds 
of spontaneous improvisation of long-form musical constructs for which Liszt was 
especially known, and to the extended improvised performances of Indian and Persian 
music and, of course, jazz. Additionally, improvisations can occur in the course of the 
performance of previously composed works as well as in the creation of more or less 
original compositions on the spot. 

Perhaps one might start by observing that there are in fact many features of impro- 
vised music that can be fruitfully considered from an aesthetic point of view. It is pos- 
sible to lose sight of this point in part because musical improvisation often occurs in the 
context of relatively small groups, not surprisingly since coordinating musical creation 
on the spot with others, especially if they are also engaged in extemporizing, is no small 
feat. One thinks of the jazz quintet, for example, or the small ensembles of South Indian 
Carnatic ragam-tanam-pallavi or Arabic takht music that typically number between two 
and eight performers. One might be tempted to think that groups with small numbers 
of participants can hardly be expected to avail themselves of the possibilities for musical 
complexity available to, say, the composer who writes for the standard symphonic com- 
plement of 60 to 100 players. These considerations might lead one to dismiss improvised 
music as a poor relative to the real thing. 

The dismissal of improvisation based on the alleged simplicity of the music, however 
common the view may be, is nevertheless too facile. For one thing, complexity, while 
often a feature of large masterworks in the canon of western classical music, espe- 
cially in the form of contrapuntal polyphonic structure and elaboration, is not a neces- 
sary feature of highly valued music. Neither Beethoven's “Fir Elise” (Bagatelle No. 25 
in A minor) nor Debussy’s “Réverie” are possessed of that sort of complexity but they 
move us profoundly nonetheless. Similarly, when one listens to pianist John Lewis's solo 
improvisation on “Django,” the tune he composed for the Modern Jazz Quartet 45 years 
earlier, what shines forth is not a dazzling display of melodic, rhythmic, or harmonic 
complexity but rather a quiet, spare, haunting eloquence that takes one’s breath away. 
The elegance of Lewis's improvisation is, to use Nelson Goodman's term, exemplified in 
the performance, and, as Goodman puts it, exemplification is one of the “symptoms” 
of the aesthetic. It is wrong to suppose, then, that complexity is necessary for musi- 
cal excellence or that the so-called “simplicity” of improvised music, when it is encoun- 
tered, cannot be aesthetically profound. 

Moreover, many improvisations do exhibit an extraordinary level of musical com- 
plexity that one can appreciate in the same ways one can appreciate composed notated 
music: in performance, by way of recordings, or through an imaginal reconstruction by 
way of transcription. All one has to do to witness the truth of this claim is to listen to or, 
if one has the relevant musical skills, examine one of the many transcriptions of impro- 
visations such as tenor saxophonist Sonny Rollins’s “You Don’t Know What Love Is” or 
pianist Bill Evans's “Very Early” in order to appreciate the heights of melodic, harmonic, 
rhythmic, and structural complexities and rewards that improvised music, understood 
as spontaneous musical compositions, can achieve.”! The fact that these pieces were 
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composed, so to speak, on the spot, of course adds to one’s admiration for what has been 
achieved, but the relevant point here is that one need make no apologies for these stun- 
ning musical achievements on their own terms. 

Indeed, the notion of musical complexity itself needs to be carefully examined 
since, under the model of western classical music, it is often taken to refer primar- 
ily to contrapuntal and harmonic interest. This is too narrow a conception. As Garry 
Hagberg has argued, the improvisational treatment of rhythm, for example, can also 
exhibit a high degree of subtle and complex interest. One thinks not only of the han- 
dling of syncopation and ritardandos that play with and against imaginary metrical 
ideals and that figure into many styles of music, classical and otherwise, but also of 
other rhythmic explorations that are so often fundamental features of improvised 
music, such as the superimposition of different pulses against time signatures, playing 
on, behind, and in front of the beat, and moving phrases across bar lines in the case 
of modern jazz.”* The same can be said for transformations of timbre, another impor- 
tant feature of improvised jazz. The signature tones of players such as Charlie Rouse, 
John Coltrane, Coleman Hawkins, Lee Konitz, Art Farmer, Jack Sheldon, Maynard 
Ferguson, and Miles Davis are instantly recognizable, and what can be done to modu- 
late timbre by means of growls, shakes, mutes, and various constrictions and expan- 
sions of sound play an important role in the musical interest. It is open to critics of 
improvisation to reply that these latter examples evince not complexity, but some- 
thing else—“intricacy,” perhaps. But by this time, if one grants that intricacy, too, can 
capture one’s discerning attention and appreciation, one begins to wonder what the 
point of the original criticism was. 

It should also be pointed out that in cases when an improvisation is based on a previ- 
ously composed work, for example Coltrane’s famous 14-minute improvisation on “My 
Favorite Things,” it is possible to regard the performance in terms of many of the same 
evaluative criteria one would apply to conventional performances of works. In partic- 
ular, one can pay attention to the interplay of interpretive sensitivity, stylistic adapta- 
tion and transformation, and authenticity to the work, or to the spirit of the work, all of 
which are as appropriate to Coltrane's performance as they would be to, say, Vladimir 
Ashkenazy’s 1996 performance of Chopin’s Nocturne No. 5 in F-sharp, Op. 15/2. To this 
extent, the appreciation of improvisations is very much like the appreciation of perfor- 
mances of conventional, composed works. 


ONTOLOGICAL CONSIDERATIONS II: 
MUSICAL IMPROVISATION AS AN ACTIVITY 


At a more fundamental level, however, it would be a mistake to limit one’s attention to 
improvisations as if they were simply composed works that happened to be produced 
more or less spontaneously. The ontology of musical improvisations is rather more com- 
plex than an application of the aesthetic object model would lead us to believe. The first 
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complication that musical improvisation presents to the ontology of music is that, if one 
asks, “What is it that the improviser creates,” the answer is that while an improviser often 
does create a musical object that may be understood along the lines of the traditional 
composed musical work, the improviser also simultaneously creates a different sort of 
entity: a productive activity. In listening to improvisations, we are witnessing the shap- 
ing activity of the performer as if we have gained privileged access to the performer’s 
mind at the moment of spontaneous creation. Musical improvisation activity is not a 
matter of unadulterated spontaneity or a creation ex nihilo; nor is it a mere shuffling 
of formulae or motifs, as Adorno would have it. The activity of improvisation is analo- 
gous to speaking: improvisation is a kind of musical utterance, a musical utterance not 
requiring another individual to “perform” one’s musical creation, presented within the 
constraints of musical possibilities.” This is one of the reasons why the notion of a per- 
sonal style is so central to the activity of improvisation. Improvisation is a productive, 
not merely reproductive, activity in which we perceive the relation of individual intel- 
ligence and intention to action. 


PLAYING ON THE CHANGES 


We witness the relationship of intelligence to action especially in improvised jazz where 
the activity often consists less in ornamenting a melody than in developing transforma- 
tions on harmonic progressions and patterns. It is noteworthy that even in cases where 
improvisers do improvise on a pre-existing work—as in the familiar situation where a 
jazz player improvises on a tune standard in the repertoire—the focus is typically on 
the particular activity of what the improviser does in the context of the “changes,” that 
is, a given harmonic pattern. Perhaps the most common harmonic pattern in modern 
jazz, the chord progression from George Gershwin’s song, “I Got Rhythm,’ forms the 
basis for dozens of well-known jazz tunes, including Charlie Parker’s “Anthropology,” 
Ornette Coleman's “Chippie,’ Sonny Stitt’s “Boppin a Riff” Count Basie’s “Jumpin’ at 
the Woodside,” Lester Young’s “Lester Leaps In,” Nat King Cole’s “Straighten Up and Fly 
Right,’ and even the theme from The Flintstones written by Hoyt Curtain. When impro- 
visers improvise on the “Rhythm” changes, do they focus on the melodic features of the 
variant composition? Of course, they may and often do build on some of the melodic 
elements. Typically, however, the focus is on the use of the harmonic changes of the tune. 
One pays attention to musical creation against the backdrop of the harmonic structure 
or chordal progression. As a matter of practice, what guides the improviser’s activity is 
the set of shorthand chord symbols above the staff on a lead sheet, not the melody, still 
less the lyrics, even if the lyrics are well known.”4 If there is a discussion among players 
before the tune begins, it is usually about possible chord substitutions or perhaps metri- 
cal issues, but all in the context of the harmonic picture. The emphasis on creation in a 
harmonic surrounding remains the same even when that environment is modal rather 
than a series of more rigidly defined chord progressions. If the typical jazz improvisation 
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is an interpretation of anything, it is an interpretation of a harmonic setting, not of a 
pre-existing compositional work, even in cases where the improvised performance 
is—nominally—of a pre-existing work. Analogously, improvisations on ragas in Indian 
classical music may emphasize melodic modes more than harmonic patterns as points 
of departure but the point to be made is that here, too, the center of the improvisational 
practice revolves around the transformations within a set a scalar-based structural ori- 
entations rather than particular compositions. 


LIMITATIONS OF THE WORK CONCEPT 


In making these observations I wish to emphasize several things. First, we need not 
think of the philosophical understanding of improvisation as requiring the notion of 
a work at all. Of course, one can profitably think of improvisational activities to a cer- 
tain extent as being work-like: in the case of composed music and improvisations we 
attend to the expression of human design or intention, as I have argued previously. To 
that extent musical improvisation exhibits a fundamental—if partial—continuity with 
composed music.” Similarly, thanks especially to the advent of recording technology, 
there is a limited sense in which we can regard a recorded improvisation as acquir- 
ing something like a work identity, as for example in the case of iconic performances 
sedimented into musical culture.”® Think, for example, of Coleman Hawkins’s 1939 
improvisation on “Body and Soul,” famously re-presented by Eddie Jefferson (1959) 
and The Manhattan Transfer (1988), Paul Desmond’s 1959 alto solo on Dave Brubeck’s 
“Take Five” on the Time Out album, or Freddie Hubbard’s 1964 trumpet solo on Herbie 
Hancock’s “Cantaloupe Island” on the Empyrean Isles album. 

However, given the very wide range of musical practices that are improvisatory even 
just in the case of jazz—live improvisations, recorded improvisations, improvisations on 
existing works, free jazz, jazz heavily mediated by studio engineers, jazz in which players 
record multiple tracks and then combine them, and so on—it does not seem likely that 
we will be able to avail ourselves of a single ontological covering model.”’ This does not 
mean abandoning the idea of understanding the ontology of music. Rather it means that 
the object of philosophical understanding should be, above all, descriptive, centered in 
the first instance on musical practices themselves and the structure of our thought about 
them.” It is practice that must drive philosophical theory. 


SPONTANEITY, FREEDOM, AND RISK 


When we take such an approach we are drawn to one fundamental feature of musi- 
cal improvisation: it is an activity that draws our attention to music as a living enter- 
prise, as something that reflects human inspiration. Again, this is not something unique 
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to improvised music. The great conductor Wilhelm Furtwangler urged, for example, 
that performances of classical composed music should follow what he called the “law of 
improvisation,” infusing themselves with the vital processes of growth that characterized 
the composition’s origins. Conductors, he complained, too often strive to nail down every 
effect in rehearsal, a habit he puts down to conductors’ anxiety about the musical unknown, 
their being bedeviled by the fact that musical works can be written down and studied, and 
their tendency to see works as instantiating unalterable and predestined musical forms.”® 
Indeed, one could make the argument that in a certain sense improvisation is an indispens- 
able Ur-activity of all musical creation, a position that Furtwangler may have had in mind. 

What is remarkable about improvised music, however, is the extent to which it puts 
human freedom on display, if we may put it that way. It is not simply that improvis- 
ers produce a series of linked musical events that we see as concatenated moments or 
even as the synthesis of such parts. It is rather that we see human agency in action. We 
appreciate spontaneous human achievement within the realm of the musically possible. 
As Bill Evans has remarked, everything is done in “the process of making one minute’s 
music in one minute's time,”*° and we appreciate the significance of the human achieve- 
ment involved in the activity. In all this, the elements of spontaneity and risk are central. 

It is possible to appreciate this sense of spontaneity, of the idea of creation in the 
moment, even in the case of recordings of improvisations that I mentioned earlier. The 
phenomenology of this process is quite interesting. I would suggest that it is possible— 
and common—for listeners to put themselves in a kind of bracketed situation in which 
one imagines oneself into hearing the improvisation as if for the first time, even if one is 
listening to a recorded improvisation one has heard many times. We are all familiar with 
this kind of imaginal appreciation. It is the kind of mental state that children adopt when 
they ask to be told bedtime stories they have heard many times before. Each time it is as if 
one is hearing the story anew. Or perhaps it is akin to the first moments of tasting a meal 
that one has enjoyed many times in the past. In the case of recording improvisations, one 
hears them, as it were, in the subjunctive voice rather than the present indicative.*! 


SKILLS AND THE REPERTOIRE 


One of the chief ways in which improvisatory spontaneity, freedom, and risk play out is in 
the exercising of musical skills: not simply the deployment of rudimentary skills (playing 
correct notes, etc.), but rather, the ability of the improviser to create music spontaneously 
with significant expressive and aesthetic qualities, to engage in stylistic transformations 
(juxtaposing different styles or quoting melodies, harmonies, and rhythms in the reper- 
toire), and to develop long- and short-term musical constructions. There are also skills 
involved in reactive ensemble playing, whether as a soloist or in accompanying roles, 
engaging in various “conversational” protocols with other players. Here one attends to 
the social graces of improvisational etiquette by observing standard conventions about 
the length and order of solos, by showing respect to your immediately preceding soloist 
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by building your solo on a musical phrase he or she has left you, and so on. In these ways, 
improvisatory skills and activities have both musical and social dimensions.** 

To someone immersed in the practice, whether as improviser or as a member of an 
audience, many of these skills involve an understanding of how the improviser works 
in the context of a musical repertoire. The repertoire is a fluid or dynamic kind of thing 
rather than a discrete list of items. From the standpoint of the improviser, one sees the 
repertoire as a set of common terms that enables musical exchanges, often with com- 
plete strangers on the bandstand, as well as being a fount of materials to be mined and 
adapted as one “woodsheds” to build one’s “chops” (i.e., one practices to develop one’s 
improvisational facility and creativity). 

‘The idea of the repertoire has important implications for what we take to count as 
creation, creativity, and transformation in musical improvisation, as well as how one 
conceives the philosophy, aims, and pedagogical practices of improvised music educa- 
tion. The notion of a “standard” repertoire, for example, turns out to be a moving tar- 
get. On the one hand it is quite something to discover that a jazz improviser can move 
from Hartford to Toronto to Graz to Hanoi and find that, thanks to the proliferation of 
collections of standard tunes in recordings and in “fake books” such as the Real Book, 
musicians who may not share the same natural language nevertheless have a consider- 
able shared working repertoire, knowing dozens of the same tunes, even knowing which 
keys are standard for which tunes. Even the hand signals for “Let’s go to the head of the 
tune” or “Let’s play this in B-flat” travel well. 

At the same time, the idea of the repertoire is premised on there being a relatively sta- 
ble common musical culture. Musical tastes and modes of musical distribution change, 
as do the venues in which adepts learn the repertoire. It is a common complaint among 
improvisation teachers that the current generation of students doesn’t seem interested 
in learning the repertoire that their teachers might have learned in the clubs. This is not 
surprising, since the days of large touring jazz bands are a thing of the past and jazz clubs 
are themselves a vanishing phenomenon, even in large cities known in the past for such 
things. That is to say, changes in the range of places in which improvised music is played 
have much to do with the musical context against which we understand the vocabulary 
and range of possibilities and achievements in improvised jazz. Much interesting empiri- 
cal work on this subject has been done by sociologists of music.* In any case, it is clear that 
the range of improvisatory skills deployed, the improvisational repertoire, and improvi- 
sational practice in general have both musical and social dimensions and, further, that a 
full appreciation of the music rests on an understanding of these aspects of the practice. 


THE SOCIAL DIMENSION 


It is also essential for a philosophical understanding of musical improvisation that 
one take into account the political, national, ethnic, gendered, class, and racial dimen- 
sions of improvisation, and most especially, in the case of jazz, what has been called the 
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“Afrological” aspects of the music.*4 These are topics that have received considerable 
attention in recent years by those working in the fields of cultural studies, Pan-African 
studies, and musicology, but they have received notice by only a handful of philoso- 
phers. The debates, when they have been broached, have tended to focus on a set of 
interlocking issues concerning a range of social and political meanings that are thought 
to pertain to improvised music and jazz in particular. Discussion has for the most part 
centered on the cultural provenance and lineage of features thought to be character- 
istic of improvised jazz (“blue” tonality, especially flat 3rds, sths, and 7ths, swing, jazz 
riffs, polyrhythmicality, musical breaks, “trading fours,” etc.) and on the question of 
“Afropurism.” The latter topic involves questions about whether improvised jazz is fun- 
damentally related to the “African soul” or to black experience, whether and to what 
extent concepts such as “blackness” and “whiteness” can be deployed as analytic catego- 
ries, whether improvised jazz can be construed as intellectual and cultural “property” 
owned by blacks (and hence something that can be stolen), and, finally, whether it is 
necessary to have access to dimensions of African-American experience encoded in the 
music to be able to perform it authentically or to appreciate it.° 

There has also been some discussion of the alleged homosocial, misogynist, and male 
exclusionary proclivities of jazz.*° The case of Billy Tipton, a talented and well-known 
woman jazz pianist who found it necessary to cross-dress and live as a man for over 
50 years so as not to fall victim to gender discrimination, certainly gives one pause for 
thought. One does hear the sentiment uttered from time to time that a woman “plays 
like a man.” The comment is usually intended as a compliment but if it is a compliment, 
it is a left-handed one. Apart from the implied criticism that the player falls short of 
an ideal, the comment rests on the twin assumptions that one can discern “male” and 
“female” styles of improvisatory playing and that, assuming one can maintain the dis- 
tinction, male styles are to be taken as normative. 

From the standpoint of method, because the social world is a complex of many fac- 
tors, a full consideration of these issues would also benefit from what feminist theorists 
have called “intersectionality, roughly, the idea that social experience is not constituted 
by a single social category but rather is the product of the mutual constitution of race, 
gender, class, national identity, and so on. And so, for example, the issue of the role of 
women in jazz is also a function of certain assumptions regarding heteronormativity 
and certain myths about black hypersexuality and the eroticism of black masculinity.” 
The effects of socio-economic conditions must also be thought to be a part of the pic- 
ture. It is one thing to gesture toward stereotypical pictures of jazz musicians as outliers 
to the system; it is another to confront the realities.** Even regional differences can play 
a role in the mix and can affect stylistic issues, as for example in the many differences 
among East Coast, West Coast, New Orleans, Kansas City, Chicago, and New York jazz 
styles and instrumentation. It is interesting that so many well-known jazz organ players 
(Jimmy Smith, Lou Bennett, Joey DeFrancesco, Bill Doggett, Charles Earland, Jimmy 
McGriff, Trudy Pitts, and Shirley Scott) came out of Philadelphia, for example. What, 
if anything, does this tell us about the development and relevant evaluative criteria for 
this genre? 
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Now it is possible to take a skeptical position regarding the idea that one is warranted 
in ascribing social meanings to improvised music in general, and to jazz in particular. 
It has been argued, for example, that jazz can be enjoyed solely for its “purely musical” 
qualities alone, that one need not see jazz as a musical representation of oppression, rac- 
ism, ethnicity, or any other aspect of, for example, “the black experience,” and, indeed, 
that it is implausible to ascribe such meanings to jazz since they cannot be heard directly 
“in the music.”*? The question of what is to count as what is “in” the music, however, is, as 
we have seen, a fraught one that depends crucially on what one takes to be “the music.” 
As I have been arguing to this point, the skeptical position, put in this way, relies on 
autonomist and sonicist ontological commitments that have only limited applicability 
to the case of improvised music. 


In this essay I have tried to indicate some of the ways in which the orienting con- 
cepts of the philosophy of music have an application to the practice of musical 
improvisation and some of the ways in which improvised music is resistant to those 
categories and calls for a different kind of orientation to music. Throughout the 
essay I have urged that philosophical inquiry not constrain itself by presuming that 
improvised music can be understood adequately under an aesthetic theory focused 
unduly on the centrality of aesthetic objects, mono-functionality, the paradigm of 
European classical music, and the spectatorialist perspective, even while acknowl- 
edging the usefulness of these concepts and tenets to particular aspects of impro- 
vised music. I have argued instead for the philosophical consideration of the gamut 
of improvisational activity, including the aesthetic aspects of musical improvisa- 
tion, the range of musical and social skills made manifest by improvisers, and the 
deeper social meanings of the practice, including the implicit reference to human 
freedom and more particular situated meanings that arise from the national, eth- 
nic, racial, gendered, and socio-economic contexts in which the music arises. It is 
through these and related aspects of what is presented in and what is represented 
by improvised jazz that a sense of community among members of the practice is 
developed. 

In the interests of space I have not been able to discuss all the ways in which impro- 
vised music calls for a more robust philosophical understanding than is provided for 
by the aesthetic tradition. I have not discussed, for instance, the effects of the advent of 
musical recording, technologies of music distribution, and advances in the technology 
of musical instruments in improvisational practice that have been a continuous feature 
of its history, from Louis Armstrong’s early recordings to Les Paul’s experiments with 
multiple guitar pickups, Bill Evans’s multi-track musical conversations with himself, 
and Lionel Loueke’s use of the harmonizer pitch shifter, the Whammy pedal, and a spe- 
cially designed Rolf Spuler guitar.*° 
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What I do think is essential, however, is to bear in mind that a philosophy of impro- 
vised music will at once have to be theoretically nuanced, empirically informed, phe- 
nomenologically sensitive, and ineliminably indexed to the manifold ways in which 
improvised music situates itself in the complex of human affairs.*! 
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CHAPTER 25 


IMPROVISATION AND 
TIME-CONSCIOUSNESS 
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GARY PETERS 


ADORNO always insisted that art could not express joy; indeed, that the very enjoyment 
of art (by the artist and/or the art-loving pleasure-seeker) signaled the bourgeois trivi- 
alization and, worse, ideological obfuscation of the despairing heart of modernity: “If 
you ask a musician if he enjoys playing his instrument, he will probably reply: ‘I hate it? 
just like the grimacing cellist in the American joke.”' Not a very cheery start, but then it 
might be argued that a crucial aspect of Adorno’ “logic of disintegration”’ is to remain 
partially situated within the moment of dialectical nonidentity described by Hegel in 
The Phenomenology of Mind as the “unhappy consciousness,”> where self-consciousness 
witnesses and suffers the “unchangeableness” of universality as an unattainable beyond, 
leaving only a “shattered certainty of itself”* trapped within the fleeting temporality of 
particularity. Disintegration, or to use Hegel’s terminology, “disunity,” is thus conceived 
as the root of unhappiness and is thereby seen as being responsible for the appearance 
and increasing dominance of yearning as an existential and aesthetic category. 

To yearn—the post-romantic predicament par excellence—is to enter a regime of 
desire where the diremption of self and other—of selfhood and otherness—shatters 
both space and time into a “spurious”? infinitude of dislocated subjects eternally striv- 
ing toward an absolute unity forever denied. This, for Hegel, is why art, understood as 
the aesthetic enjoyment and expression of yearning, must be superseded and why, for 
Adorno, it must, on the contrary, be defended as the promesse de bonheur issued from 
an unhappy world. Thus, art can only promise happiness; it can never be happy itself. 
To be so would be to enjoy callously the very being and suffering of disintegration and 
dislocation, something unthinkable for Adorno but which we will nevertheless attempt 
to think through with reference to improvisation. 

Thinking about and beyond Hegel’s notion of the “unhappy consciousness,” 
Kierkegaard, in the first volume of Either/Or, reflects on the empty grave to be found in 
Worcester inscribed with these words: “The Unhappiest Man.”® Setting out to determine 
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what might constitute not just unhappiness but the unhappiest unhappiness, he begins 
with a gloss on Hegel's account: 


The unhappy person is one who has his ideal, the content of his life, the fullness of 
his consciousness, the essence of his being, in some manner outside of himself. He is 
always absent, never present to himself. But it is evident that it is possible to be absent 
from one’s self either in the past or in the future.’ 


It is the final sentence of this passage that begins to open out onto the terrain that will be 
scrutinized as we now begin to consider the relationship between time, happiness, and 
improvisation. Kierkegaard continues thus: 


Now there are some individuals who live in hope, and others who live in memory. 
These are indeed in a sense unhappy individuals, in so far, namely, as they live solely 
in hope or in memory, if ordinarily only he is happy who is present to himself. 
However, one cannot in a strict sense be called an unhappy individual, who is present 
in hope or memory.® 


If, by implication, happiness requires the self to be self-present in the present (“in the 
moment”), then Kierkegaard’s version of unhappiness recognizes that, although per- 
ceived as a diminution of happiness, the temporal dislocation of the self remains a happy 
unhappiness to the extent that it still provides the self with the presence it desires, albeit 
in the future as hope or in the past as memory. Strictly speaking, as he recognizes, it is 
only when the self is not present to itself in its hope or memory that we should speak of 
unhappiness, of hopeless hope, or a past denied. 

But even this is not the unhappiest unhappiness, for which Kierkegaard reserves a 
particular and, on the face of it, peculiar form of temporal confusion where “it is mem- 
ory which prevents the unhappy individual from finding himself in hope, and hope 
which prevents him from finding himself in memory:?” 


Consequently, what he hopes for lies behind him, what he remembers lies before 
him. His life is not so much lived regressively as it suffers a two-fold reversal. ... His 
life is restless and without content; he does not live in the present, he does not live in 
the future, for the future has already been experienced; he does not live in the past, 
for the past has not yet come. ... [H]e cannot love, for love is in the present, and he 
has no present, no future and no past.! 


So here we arrive at the opposite pole to being “in the moment,’ witness to a state of radi- 
cal unhappiness that, through the dual processes of hopeless striving and forgetful mis- 
recognition, propels the self forever outside of itself into a temporal vacuum incapable 
of sustaining life, love, or indeed the love of life. Whatever truth is contained in this, it is 
clear that Hegel, Kierkegaard, and Adorno all recognize that, even if it turns out to be no 
life at all, such a predicament is certainly capable of sustaining an aesthetic life. In other 
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words, within the post-romantic period at least, art practice actually flourishes within 
the predicament of being out of the moment and to this extent the valorization of being 
“in the moment” would represent, if anything, the end of art, the vanishing moment of 
sated aesthetic desire: anti-art. Unless, of course, being “in the moment” turns out to be 
something more complex or something other than the absolute self-presence it is com- 
monly assumed to be: that is the question. 

If being “in the moment” remains the ambition of many improvisers, and if such in- 
ness speaks of an achieved (if only fleeting) self-presence within a momentous pres- 
ent, then can we, contra Adorno, speak of improvisation as a happy art form? Does the 
improvising musician necessarily hate playing his or her instrument? Does the ecstatic 
smile of the improvising dancer really only mask a contorted grimace, or are we in 
the presence of authentic joy and love? Certainly many of the discourses surrounding 
improvisation, in most cases written by improvisers themselves, would suggest a wide- 
spread commitment to the happiness agenda and a concomitant faith in the possibility, 
even the necessity, of self-presence as the goal of goals. The problem, however, is that the 
centripetal force of committed self-presencing, so common in the language and litera- 
ture, is in danger of sucking all improvisatory practice into a vortex of enjoyment that 
drowns out those voices that would speak differently, and perhaps with less joy, of the 
experience of time past and time future. 

So, starting at the opposite pole—the unhappiest unhappiness—what, if anything, 
can “the unhappiest man” teach us about art practice in general and improvisation in 
particular? The “two-fold reversal” Kierkegaard speaks of certainly confronts a radical 
stripping away of self-presence that is no doubt as existentially tragic as it is aestheti- 
cally challenging, but what kind of art (ifany) could such a predicament produce? What 
would unhappy, out-of-the-moment improvisation be like? 

Here we need to look again and more carefully at Kierkegaard’s “two-fold reversal? 
where hope and memory mutually efface each other. As a way of trying to grasp what 
seems on the face of it to bea slightly bizarre temporal confusion, we will now introduce 
into the discussion some elements of Edmund Husserl’s The Phenomenology of Internal 
Time-Consciousness" in the hope that this might shed some light on what Kierkegaard 
himself describes as the “Hyperborean darkness”” of the “unhappiest man.” But before 
turning to Husserl, one last passage from Either/Or: 


This [the unhappiest unhappiness] happens when it is memory which prevents the 
unhappy individual from finding himself in his hope, and hope which prevents him 
from finding himself in his memory. When this happens, it is, on the one hand, due 
to the fact that he constantly hopes something that should be remembered; his hope 
constantly disappoints him and, in disappointing him, reveals to him it is not because 
the realization of his hope is postponed, but because it is already past and gone, has 
already been experienced... . On the other hand, it is due to the fact that he always 
remembers that for which he ought to hope; for the future he has already anticipated 
in thought, in thought already experienced it, and this experience he now remem- 
bers, instead of hoping for it. 
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The proto-existentialism of Kierkegaard here characteristically dwells on the tragic 
aspect of lived temporality where the experience of duration, in thrall to endless yearn- 
ing and disappointment, is forever cast as suffering and grief in the face of self-negation 
and absence. As a way of neutralizing this predicament, Husserl’s phenomenological 
analysis of internal time consciousness will act here as an initial guide through the com- 
plex structure of time-experience preparing us for a more sober return to the unhappy 
consciousness as a conclusion. 

In The Phenomenology of Internal Time Consciousness, Husserl follows both St. 
Augustine (and the aspiring improviser) by insisting on the primordiality of the now 
and the primacy of the new, on the face of it an avant-gardist charter with enormous 
improvisatory potential. 


Every new now is precisely that, a new one, and is phenomenologically characterized 
as such. Even if every [musical] tone continues completely unaltered, in such a way 
that not the least alteration is visible to us—even if every now, therefore, possesses 
exactly the same content of apprehension . ..—nevertheless, a primordial difference 
still exists, one that pertains to a new dimension... . From the point of view of phe- 
nomenology, only the now-point is characterized as an actual now, that is, as new." 


The constancy in which again and again a new now is constituted shows us that in 
general it is not a question of “novelty” but of a constant moment of individuation, in 
which the temporal position has its origin.” 


The first thing to notice here is the way in which Husserl makes a clear phenomeno- 
logical distinction between newness and novelty—between “originarity”!® and original- 
ity—an insight that improvisers would do well to acknowledge and be mindful of. All 
too often the valorization of the moment is coupled with a pursuit of the unheard-of 
and unseen that, in its celebration of innovation and difference (the “taken by surprise” 
moment),’” obscures the phenomenological sameness of the new and the newness of 
the same. Where the “surprised” improviser strives to achieve the (impossible?) ecstasy 
of absolute attention, Husserl suggests a different mode of bracketing, one that welds 
the present to the future and the past not through the existential categories of hope and 
memory but the phenomenologically neutralized concepts of protention and retention. 
Husserl’s aim is to demonstrate how it is precisely the protention and retention of the 
future/past that forms the “temporal halo” that allows the self to attend to and “authen- 
tically” experience!’ the phenomenological reality of time. 

Husserl introduces the terms retention and protention as the historical and the futural 
“halo” encircling attention to the present moment, thus ensuring the temporal expe- 
rience of continuity and flow. Unlike the Kierkegaardian vocabulary, where hope and 
memory are suffered as an existential break with the present, both absent from the pres- 
ent moment but, in the case of the “unhappiest man,” also absent from the future and 
the past, retention and protention are primary experiences, inherently conjoined—via 
attention—not only at the level of experience but, more essentially, as the temporal 
extension of intentionality. As Dieter Lohmar explains: 
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The designations “protend” and “retend” are chosen in analogy to “intend.” This 
analogy is based on the fact that retention and protention have a definite content, 
ie., an idea of what they are intending and what they are keeping alive or expecting, 
which may be viewed asa kind of intentional content.”° 


One might say that, at the level of pure primary perception the moment impresses itself 
on the ego as ever new, while as a product of intentional consciousness the ego impresses 
itself on the moment as that which is expected and then kept alive. What is expected— 
thought as protention—is rooted in retention and thus perceived as sameness (new 
sameness/same newness). In this way the intentional “moment” is extended into the 
future and the past, giving intentionality the character of flow rather than eternal frag- 
mentation; it is this that hyperaware improvisers latch onto and “get into.” 

As described then, the moment is no longer identical to the instant but, through the 
temporal reach of intentionality, becomes an event that is sustained as long as atten- 
tion, retention, and protention hold together and flow into each other. Improvisation 
is one (particularly intense) way of attending to such intentionality: a kind of meta- 
intentionality. But to come back to the original issue, the extent to which “getting into” 
the flow might be considered a “happy” experience of self-presence will depend on the 
degree to which retention and protention remain attached to the present (like a “comet’s 
tail? as Husserl describes it).7! 

Husserl is absolutely clear: attention, retention, and protention form a continuum for 
the duration of a temporal event; once finished, such an event is remembered or hoped 
for again but no longer retained or protained. 


We characterised primary remembrance or retention as a comet's tail which is joined 
to actual perception. Secondary remembrance or recollection is completely different 
from this. After primary remembrance is past, anew memory of this motion or that 
melody can emerge.”” 


In other words, internal time-consciousness flows, while memory is re-collected and 
reconstructed out of remembered fragments. Perhaps it is not surprising, then, that 
improvisers, keen to throw off the constraints of given structures and the tyranny of 
(re)collective consciousness, seek out such moments of flow and commit themselves 
to devising performative strategies capable of initiating and sustaining such events, the 
duration of which is limited by either contingent, extraneous formal structures intro- 
duced to delimit the flow of time-consciousness, or what might be called the attention/ 
retention/protention-span of internal-time consciousness, itself understood here in 
productive rather than receptive terms. Put another way, improvisers seek to create as 
well as experience temporal events, and it is precisely the challenge to “get into” and hold 
together—as performance—the flow of time that gives improvisation the urgency and 
intensity it has. 

Considering the idea of a created temporal event, the duration of which is determined 
by objective givens (materials, spatial/temporal constraints, socioeconomic-historical 
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constraints, instructions/demands, embodiment, and so on—the list is endless) and 
the protention/attention/retention-span of the improviser(s), the degree of freedom 
associated with the improvisation will be determined by which of these two poles pre- 
dominate. Also, given the entanglement (confusion?) of freedom and improvisation in 
so many of the discourses surrounding it, thought must be given to the balance of pro- 
tention and retention within the internal time-consciousness of the improviser and of 
the audience, as a productive and receptive moment, respectively. As Lohmar observes: 


In ... The Phenomenology of Internal Time-Consciousness ... protention is only 
mentioned in a few places. If we compare this with the analyses of retention, which 
are distinctly dominant both quantitatively and qualitatively, protention appears like 
a phenomenon that is mentioned only for reasons of symmetry and fairness.” 


This is true, but there is one particular passage in The Phenomenology that is noteworthy: 
in section 26, entitled “The Difference between Memory and Expectation,’ Husserl 
makes a distinction between the prophetic and the open. 


In principle, a prophetic consciousness ... is conceivable, one in which each char- 
acter of the expectation, of the coming into being, stands before our eyes, as, for 
example, when we have a precisely determined plan and, intuitively imagining what 
is planned, accept it lock, stock and barrel, so to speak, as future reality. Still there will 
also be many unimportant things in the intuitive anticipation of the future which 
as makeshifts fill out the concrete image. The latter, however, can in various ways be 
other than the likeness it offers. It is, from the first, characterised as being open.”4 


What is suggested here is that within an improvisation, the precise nature and signif- 
icance of being “in the moment” will vary depending not only on whether retention 
or protention is emphasized but, if the latter (as one would expect in improvisation), 
exactly which mode of protention (how open, how closed). Indeed, to go beyond 
Husserl and reach out once again into the existential terrain of Kierkegaard, we might 
want to trace the manner in which protention begins to overlap with expectation and, in 
turn, how expectation might itself overlap with hope. But before re-engaging with such 
“unhappiness, let us return to Husserl’s apparent favoring of retention above protention 
and consider what significance this might have in our Husserlian analysis of an impro- 
vised event. 

Rather than understanding the “in the moment” moment as synonymous with a 
hyperawareness of the phenomenological attention to the present—authentic self- 
presence within the “now”—consider the words of the renowned improviser and the- 
ater director Keith Johnstone: “The improviser has to be like a man walking backwards. 
He sees where he has been, but he pays no attention to the future.” Here, already, it 
can be seen that the assimilation of retention and closure, on the one hand, and pro- 
tention and openness, on the other, is problematic. Unconvincing though this may be 
as a model, Johnstone’s backward-looking improviser, utterly inattentive to the future, 
is hardly intended as a reactionary figure intent on harnessing improvisation to the 
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predictability of the known and the has-been. On the contrary, the ambition here is to 
be utterly unpredictable: perhaps impossibly so. Of course, from Johnstone's perspec- 
tive (something he shares with Husserl), paying attention to the past is, in reality, just 
another way of paying attention to the present “now,” because for both it is precisely the 
nature of retention to always be one “phase” of the “now.” Describing the consciousness 
of a sound-event, Husserl writes: 


Iam conscious of the sound and the duration which it fills in a continuity of “modes,” 
in a “continuous flux.” A point, a phase of this flux is termed “consciousness of sound 
beginning” and therein I am conscious of the first temporal point of the duration 
of the sound in the mode of the now. The sound is given; that is, I am conscious of 
it as now, and I am so conscious of it “as long as” I am conscious of any of its phases 
as now. But if any temporal phase (corresponding to a temporal point of the dura- 
tion of the sound) is an actual now (with the exception of the beginning point), then 
I am conscious of a continuity of phases as “before; and I am conscious of the whole 
interval of the temporal duration from the beginning point to the now point as an 
expired duration.”© 


Thinking of an improvisation in these terms, it becomes evident again that the moment 
is by no means identical to the instant. The moment has duration (which is why the 
improviser can get “into it”); the instant does not. The beginning and the end of a writ- 
ten/composed work coexist within the simultaneity of the originary document, but in a 
completely improvised work they do not and, thus, the improviser has to both begin the 
improvisation and then retain this beginning as a (the) moment of the work’s unfolding 
and its ultimate end. In other words, the beginning is not just the commencement of the 
work (the instant) but also an originary phase of the moment of the work as a whole; 
once this beginning phase expires, through insufficient attention, the work expires 
with it. Also, again within a fully (freely) improvised work as opposed to an impro- 
vised sequence within an otherwise composed structure, the beginning is of particular 
interest. 

How does Johnstone's backward-facing improviser begin, given that before the begin- 
ning there is nothing to look back on? The obvious answer is that the improviser looks 
back on previous beginnings, either as something to avoid or as something to embrace. 
Either way, in Husserlian terms the claim that the improviser “pays no attention to the 
future” is, temporally at least, naive. To explain: even though, as we have already seen, he 
insists that re-collective memory must be distinguished from the flowing continuity of 
the retentive process, Husserl recognizes that memory is, among other things, the recol- 
lection of protentions—back to the future. 


Every act of memory contains intentions of expectation whose fulfilment leads to 
the present.... [T]he recollective process ... renews these protentions in a man- 
ner appropriate to memory. These protentions were not only present as intercept- 
ing, they have also intercepted. They have been fulfilled, and we are aware of them 
in recollection. Fulfilment in recollective consciousness is re-fulfilment ... and if 
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the primordial protention of the perception of the event was undetermined and the 
question of being-other or not being was left open, then in the recollection we have a 
pre-directed expectation which does not leave all that open.”’ 


Thought thus, not only does the moment overflow the present to the extent that it has 
a protentional and retentional dimension, but in addition to this the very beginning of 
the improvised temporal event is dependent upon the memory and re-collection of past 
expectations. So, while Johnstone might seem to be stumbling backward into the unex- 
pected, in truth it is precisely this backward glance that lets him know what to expect, 
because what he is seeing is the fulfillment of these past expectations in the “now. In this 
way, and notwithstanding Husserl’s insistence that recollection represents a break with 
the continuity of retention, the exaggerated emphasis on fulfillment stitches the past 
back into the present in a manner that, for all intents and purposes, effectively closes 
down the assumed openness of improvisation. This, incidentally, is not a critique of 
improvisation but, rather, of the ideology of openness. 

Returning to Husserl’s account of what he describes as “protentions in recollection,” 
it is worth considering what Lohmar identifies as five varieties of protention and look 
more closely at what he calls “unspecific protention.””’ In essence this is the most open 
form of protention because, although there remains the expectation that something will 
happen, what will happen is uncertain. Most important, in this mode of protention even 
the unexpected is expected. So, placed within an improvisatory context—as “proten- 
tion in recollection’—what is remembered by the backward-looking improviser is a 
past moment or event of indeterminacy that is resolved in the present as a determined 
recollection, albeit one that (one hopes) still resonates with this originary unexpected- 
ness. Seen in this light, the improviser looks back at this remembered future in all of 
its unexpected futurity and begins again. Why? Perhaps just to relive the experience of 
uncertainty, secure in the knowledge that everything will turn out alright in the end; and 
there is certainly pleasure to be had here, as much improvisation confirms. But of course 
the moment we start acknowledging that a particular value is attached to expectation is 
the moment that the neutrality of phenomenological protention is surpassed. To repeat, 
it would be facile to assume that, in spite of the widespread valorization of “surprise,” a 
positive value is or should always be attached to the unexpected within an improvised 
event: some surprises are bad surprises! In fact, it might be argued that most surprises 
are bad surprises, which is why there are so few of them in the world of improvisation. 
Again, this is not a criticism of improvisation but, rather, of the slightly skewed notion 
of what constitutes a surprise, one that offers little clue as to why improvisers continue 
to improvise other than to satisfy the desire for endless fulfillment in the present: the 
most common but least interesting form of being “in the moment” So let us now go 
beyond phenomenology and its protention/attention/retention continuum and begin 
to trace instead the darker side of expectation as it breaks with protention and becomes 
entangled with hope. 

To repeat, most improvisation (even the very best) is not all that surprising. 
Obviously, nice surprises are nice, so it is understandable that improvisers often dwell 
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on those special moments when the unexpected flares up within the expected and the 
space of the “new” seems to “explode immaculate and untouchable as alterity or absolute 
newness.””? But, in all honesty, such moments are rare and can hardly be considered the 
main motivation for improvisers to improvise. As we have seen, if (following Johnstone) 
the improviser is presented as one who faces the past, then the apparent unexpected- 
ness of the future is, in being “fulfilled” in the “now,” not particularly surprising at all. 
Thus, while protention describes the continuous flow of the future into the now and on 
into the past, expectation represents a break with the now to the extent that it concerns 
a future beyond the phenomenological “hold” of the improviser. But, to say again, this 
apparent break disguises the fact that expectation is rooted ina fulfilled past that is abso- 
lutely continuous with the now and thus completely unsurprising. 

But there are exceptions to this rather cozy view of improvisation: what if instead of 
the “recollection of protentions” fulfilled in the present we turn our attention to the rec- 
ollection of expectations not fulfilled in the now? What if an improvisation doesn’t turn 
out as expected—and not in a good way? The improviser will expect certain things to 
happen, but that should not make the improvisation predictable. The improviser will 
recollect past protentions, but that should be distinguished from regurgitating past suc- 
cesses in a series of formulaic repetitions. The list could be extended, but clearly impro- 
visations often fail, or at least fail to deliver what might have been expected. To look 
back on unfulfilled expectations creates a very different dynamic to the complacency 
that threatens to engulf those who bathe in the warm glow of past triumphs, no matter 
how surprising at the time. Where the dominant model of improvisation would have 
improvisers constantly seek out good surprises, alongside this we must also acknowl- 
edge the improviser’s desire to avoid bad surprises coupled with the desire to constantly 
revisit and rework those areas of weakness, disappointment, unfulfillment, and failure. 
So, as a response to the question “why improvise?” consideration needs to be given not 
just to the excitement of expectancy and the hyperexcitement associated with the expec- 
tation of the unexpected, but also to the hope that previous shortcomings can be ironed 
out, the hope that this time things might be different, better. Here it is past shortcom- 
ings rather than the successes that, as memories rather than recollections, endlessly draw 
the improviser back to improvisation, ever hopeful that something good will come of it 
this time. 

As with protention and expectation, then, expectation and hope must also be care- 
fully distinguished from each other. To begin with, while it is true that expectation 
breaks with the absolute continuity of protention, to the extent that recollected expec- 
tations are fulfilled (either in expected or unexpected ways), there remains a powerful 
link forged between the present and the expected future that results in a certain pas- 
sivity being associated with expectation. The yearning we began this chapter with only 
appears when the unfulfillment of expectations gives rise to hope, and to hope for some- 
thing is very different than to expect it or, for that matter, not to expect it. Although both 
are deployed within the language of outcomes, in essence only expectancy demands an 
outcome. Hopefulness, as the word suggests, is full of itself, and, like desire (it is desire), 
it ultimately feeds only on itself too. In this regard, hope breaks with temporality, 
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interrupting the internal time-consciousness of the intentional ego and the expectant 
improviser with a discontinuous and displaced existential yearning that, as Kierkegaard 
recognizes, sucks all presence from the present, forever casting the yearning self out of 
the moment. But, and this is the whole point of the present chapter, the very experience 
of being “in the moment,’ the real intensity and profundity of this moment, can only 
be fully understood if the complex interplay of protention and retention, expectation 
and recollection, hope and memory is brought to our attention as the very moment of 
attention necessary to experience not only the happiness of self-presence but also the 
all-important presence of absence in the moment and the “unhappiness” Kierkegaard 
would associate with that. 

So let us consider improvisation in the terms outlined above. And let us take what 
might be considered to be the most essential form of musical improvisation as our 
example: free improvisation. The improvisation is about to begin, anything could hap- 
pen; already in this moment the phenomenological consciousness, existential experi- 
ence, and the ontological sensation (for this is the true nature of hope and memory) 
of the improvisers are simultaneously already at work: the silence is buzzing. Husserl, 
speaking as a listener, always conducts his phenomenological analysis in the midst of 
the work’s unfolding, it is always already under way. What we need here is a phenom- 
enology of beginnings, one engaged with the consciousness of the not-yet, of the about- 
to-happen rather than this-is-happening. But how can protention and retention be 
operative prior to the phenomenological flow of the improvisation? How do we give a 
phenomenological account of the beginning? In fact, phenomenologically speaking we 
can have no primary perception of what is yet to happen. Protention only protends the 
fact that happenings will continue to happen, offering no insight into the discontinuity 
of new beginnings. In this regard phenomenology can only ever speak from within the 
moment, and the dryness of this account alone should, if only superficially, alert us to 
the fact that the “being-in-the-moment” moment needs a much richer account than the 
one phenomenology alone can provide. 

Anything could happen, but what is likely to happen? Retention, on the one hand, 
allows the improviser to hold onto what is happening in the moment of a performance; 
recollection, on the other hand, allows the improviser to anticipate a new beginning by 
bringing back to consciousness previous transitions from what Niklas Luhmann (fol- 
lowing Spencer Brown) calls the “unmarked” to the “marked space?”*? As Aristotle rec- 
ognized long ago, recollection will always “try to obtain a beginning of movement... [, 
which] explains why attempts at recollection succeed soonest and best when they start 
from a beginning”*! By recollecting beginnings the improviser can begin again, the 
same or differently. 

But before it begins there is still something else. Remember, while Adorno denies the 
possibility of happy art he does nonetheless repeatedly return to Stendhal’s conception 
of the aesthetic as the “promesse du bonheur,” if not happiness at least a promise of hap- 
piness. But what does this mean? Certainly, if an improvisation turns out pretty much 
as expected (including the anticipation of the unexpected) there must be experienced a 
sense of satisfaction, but satisfaction and happiness are by no means synonymous: hope, 
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unlike expectancy, cannot be satisfied. Every improvisation at the moment of its begin- 
ning has many possibilities (some of which one would expect to be realized), but in 
addition to this it also has promise, to which can be attached a sense of anticipation over 
and above both the primary perception of protention and the secondary perception of 
expectation. While, as Adorno would see it (and here can be detected the influence of 
Ernst Bloch, as well as Stendhal),*? all art holds out such a promise, there is a danger that 
the artwork itself—the product—is too readily received and consumed as the fulfillment 
of this promise rather than merely the satisfaction of an expectation. In its endeavor 
to avoid the production of a final definitive Work, the improvisation that is most free 
effectively separates the promise of the work from the artwork itself, thus opening an 
aesthetic space wherein can be sensed an ontological dimension that exceeds it (both art 
and the aesthetic). Unfortunately, this space is too often and too quickly closed down by 
improvisers themselves through the subsequent valorization of the working of the Work 
rather than the Work itself, thus resulting in what might be called a model (or ideal?) of 
being “in the moment” that exaggerates the immediate perception of process, becom- 
ing, and temporal flow above the highly mediated sense of an ecstatic alterity (or Being) 
outside of phenomenological experience. In other words, the promise of the work (hap- 
piness) is outside of the Work and its working, but nevertheless this working must begin 
before this otherness can be sensed, and, to this extent, hope is always to be found along- 
side expectation at the beginning of an improvisation. 

The improvisation begins: on the face of it the first sounds would seem to be the fre- 
est: anything could happen, but in truth it is usually the recollection of previous begin- 
nings or the imaginary protention of a planned beginning that sets things in motion. 
Not surprisingly then, the beginning is rarely (if ever) the “moment” that improvisers 
get “into.” Once under way, most of what occurs in our free improvisation will respond 
well to a phenomenological analysis, and even better to one that goes beyond the conti- 
nuity of protention and retention and the fulfillment of recollected protentions into the 
more complex experience of unfulfilled protentions and the impact that this might have 
on an improvisation. The composer and anti-improviser Gavin Bryars might mock the 
musician who practices all day in order to improvise in the evening but, all joking aside, 
what this demonstrates is the improviser’s desire to avoid previous shortcomings, to 
build upon earlier successes (without naively trying to reproduce them), and to develop 
the technique necessary to outwit itself the moment empty virtuosity threatens to bring 
fulfillment. 

All of this can be accounted for in phenomenological terms, albeit in the intensified 
form adopted by the “hyperaware” improviser whose attention to the present moment 
and the desire to control the flow of time-events is so easily mistaken for the “being-in- 
the-moment” moment. The ability to take hold of the situation, to anticipate otherness 
through the protentional/intentional/retentional grasp of the event requires all partici- 
pants in the improvisation to accelerate the senses; it is a question of speed and agility, 
instant responses to instant responses: hyperdialogue, total control (notwithstanding 
the penchant for staged chaos). Phenomenology can account for all of this except for 
one crucial thing: dialogue. And it is the failure of Husserl, in spite of his considerable 
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efforts in the Cartesian Meditations, to offer a viable account of intersubjectivity (and, 
thus, dialogue) that requires us to go beyond phenomenology at the very point where 
collective improvisation appears to be approaching the moment of moments. 

The problem, in essence, is that Husserl can only conceive of the other as an alter- 
ego that is phenomenologically “paired” with the perceiving ego within a symmetrical, 
“mirrored,” empathic space/time.** Now while on the face of it this might seem to fit 
perfectly well with those models of improvisation that equate dialogue with commu- 
nity and communion (some might say a rather facile model), it becomes evident, as 
other writings of Husserl betray, that the twinning of self and other ultimately breaks 
down under the weight of irreducible difference and existential solitude. As he himself 
observes in Ideas 1: 


Closer inspection would further show that two streams of experience (spheres of 
consciousness for two pure Egos) cannot be conceived as having an essential con- 
tent that is identically the same; moreover, as is evident from the foregoing, no fully 
determinate experience of the one could ever belong to the other.*° 


In other words, although involved in a process of interaction, the performative actions 
of each interactor are unavoidably initiated from within a singular sphere of “own- 
ness””° that is irreducible to any other. What should be said, however, is that it is pre- 
cisely Husserl’s apparent “failure” to arrive at a satisfactory phenomenological account 
of intersubjectivity that marks the spot where philosophies of solitude (Maurice 
Blanchot) or separation (Emmanuel Levinas) can take root, thus continuing and radi- 
calizing Kierkegaard’s promotion of “the single one” Of course, these latter thinkers are 
unable to offer an account of dialogue too, but—and this is the essential difference— 
this is perceived as a strength rather than a weakness. To use Levinas’s vocabulary, it is 
precisely the recognition and conviction that otherness cannot be reduced to the same 
that informs the subsequent resistance to all totalities (including, it should be said, the 
shared experience of being “in the moment”). But this needs to be understood correctly; 
as a moment of intersubjectivity and interaction, such irreducibility raises the issues 
of proximity and separation (two key Levinasian terms) as related to the collectivity of 
collective improvisation: a commonality without communion.” This “alone together” 
moment is, to be fair, already acknowledged within improvisation as Jim Hall and Ron 
Carter’s exquisitely melancholic album of that title confirms, and it should act as a 
reminder that (as Levinas argues throughout Time and the Other) time-consciousness is 
the consciousness of our difference from the other: a difference that can be shared to be 
sure (but as difference).*® 

Yet more can be said than this: while the desire for dialogue and the yearning for com- 
munication associated here with separation and difference can be incorporated into 
the dialogical model of improvisation that dominates the field, there remains a solli- 
tude that, as describing the self’s separation from itself rather than the other, requires 
a shift of emphasis away from the otherness of the other toward the otherness of the 
work. As Blanchot observes in “The Essential Solitude, to be solitary is not to avoid—as 
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“loner”—the company of others (it is not a social category); it is, rather, to be “set aside” 
by one’s own work and “dismissed.”*? Indeed, for Blanchot, solitude is a characteristic of 
the work, not of the self, and it is the very creation of a work that creates the condition of 
solitude. 

So if we return to collective free improvisation, what do such ideas add to the phenom- 
enological account already presented? To begin with, there is what we might describe as 
a pluralization of time-consciousness, a poly-temporality that multiplies time-strands 
by the number of participants. Indeed, if we were writing this from a Bergsonian per- 
spective we would be talking of the different rhythms of different durations pulsing or 
flowing across the spatialized blocks of objective time: a great description of an impro- 
vised event.*° As it is, phenomenology, confronting each improviser within a singular 
“sphere of ownness” that flows alongside but never into the internal time-consciousness 
of another, is persuaded to introduce the concept of empathy as the means by which the 
“mirroring” of the ego and the alter-ego can be translated into the language of feeling 
and understanding, thus opening up the dialogical possibilities assumed by any group 
improvisation. And it is here that the singularity of being “in the moment” —rather than 
the plurality of coexisting moments—can be traced back to its empathic roots and the 
desire to replace multiple “spheres of ownness” with a oneness that actualizes the mono- 
logic at the heart of what so often passes as dialogue. It would be easy to confuse the 
experience of empathic oneness with the “being-in-the-moment” moment, but to do 
so (as is often done) is to overlook the fact that, thought essentially, empathy does not 
achieve (or allow the achievement of) oneness, on the contrary: it assumes it. Heidegger 
grasps this perfectly in Being and Time: 


This phenomenon, which is not too happily designated as “empathy, is then sup- 
posed, as it were, to provide the first ontological bridge from one’s own subject, which 
is given proximally as alone, to the other subject, which is proximally quite closed 
off.... [But] ... Dasein, as being-in-the-world, already is with others. “Empathy” 
does not first constitute Being-with; only on the basis of Being-with does empathy 
become possible: it gets its motivation from the unsociability of the dominant modes 
of Being-with.*! 


The point (if not the language) is clear: the understanding of empathy as a desirable goal, 
and the apparent realization of that goal during those momentous moments within an 
improvisation obscures the fact that the communion empathy desires both phenom- 
enologically and existentially is, ontologically, already given as origin—something to 
be preserved rather than created. And what is more, this originary at-oneness (“Being- 
with”) is precisely that which is emphatically not perceived, indeed is forgotten in the 
rush for sociability and togetherness. 

While there is undoubtedly something strange about the idea that “Being-with” 
might be considered an unsociable mode of being, one can detect here the impact of 
Heidegger on Blanchot’s framing of the “essential solitude,” central to which is a distinc- 
tion between loneliness and solitude. As we have seen, aloneness and togetherness can 
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play very well alongside each other within the world of improvisation, particularly when 
situated within the familiar dialectic of individuality and collectivity; but solitude is of 
a different order, not only unsociable but a-social and thus quite removed from the dia- 
lectics of human interaction. Hence Heidegger’s primary concern is not with one being’s 
relation to another being, but with a being’s relation to Being, a relation born (interest- 
ingly) out of “listening,” “hearkening,” and “reserve.” One would hope that all improvisa- 
tions contain moments of reserve and listening, but the concern here is not with other 
improvisers but with an Otherness that, while sensed, is irreducible to the perception of 
interacting alter-egos. It is this sense that, we hope, will allow us to draw a little closer 
to the “being-in-the-moment” moment. To attempt this we need to return to Blanchot. 

As with Heidegger then, the “essential solitude,” as Blanchot understands it, is not 
concerned with being-to-being relations but, rather, with the encounter between, for 
example, the writer and the book, the composer and the score; a being-to-work relation, 
where the work represents an irreducible “outside” that both produces and is sensed by 
the “essential solitude” Blanchot has another name for this sense of solitude and this 
solitary sense: fascination. The subject of fascination in Blanchot is indeed a fascinat- 
ing subject, but there is only space here to pick up on one specific aspect of his discus- 
sion, what he describes as “the fascination of time’s absence.” The purpose of this is to 
try to make sense of the three different but interlinked and overlapping modes of time- 
consciousness that are operative within any freely improvised time event, two of which 
we have already acknowledged (the intentional and the empathic) and a third that we 
will treat as the fascinating. Thus we might identify three temporalities, respectively: the 
phenomenologically reduced time of the self (intentional), the phenomenologically 
expanded time of the self and other (empathic), and, let us tentatively call it, the onto- 
logical time of the self and Other (fascinating for Blanchot, unhappy for Kierkegaard). 

Where the first two temporalities assume or seek self-presence and intersubjective 
presence, respectively, the contention here is that it is only with the emergence of a sense 
of time’s absence that the “in-the-moment” moment can be said to have truly arrived. 
Before trying to explain this—the paradox of internal time-consciousness—note must 
be taken of Blanchot’s account of fascination and the absence of time. 


To write is to surrender to the fascination of time’s absence. Now we are doubtless 
approaching the essence of solitude. ... The time of time’s absence has no present, 
no presence. This “no present” does not, however, refer back to a past... . The irre- 
mediable character of what has no present, of what is not even there as having once 
been there, says: it never happened, never for a first time, and yet it starts over, again, 
again, infinitely. It is without end, without beginning. It is without a future.” 


It is hoped (and it is certainly the intention) that Kierkegaard’s earlier words—“he has 
no present, no future, no past’—can be heard echoing in this passage, but where the 
proto-existentialism of the latter is witness to the tragic dislocation of time as a function 
of the confusion of hope and memory, for Blanchot the fascination with time’s absence 
is neither happy nor unhappy but neutral, indeed neutrality is the very essence of his 
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thought.*8 Where the Kierkegaardian unhappy one is trapped within the eternally recur- 
ring “two-fold reversal” of time—the tragedy—the neutral fascination of Blanchot’s soli- 
tary artist (something comparable to Heidegger's “reserve”) gives rise to a vigilance that 
directly relates to the emergence of a work that, as work, remains on the outside of its 
mode of production: the working of the work so central to improvisation. And this is 
why improvisation is the most essential art form; for by holding the work at bay and 
resisting its teleological allure for the sake of its becoming—the flow of production, the 
purposiveness without purpose—it does not render the Work redundant or secondary. 
On the contrary, it is only in such a moment of intersubjective/dialogical flux that the 
work can appear, as the image** of that which is absolutely irreducible to this flux. Put 
another way: it is only through empathy—the fusion, or attempted fusion of different 
time strands—that the essential “unsociableness of Being-with” can be sensed as that 
which remains outside the moment of empathy: this is the work that so fascinates. 

So, finally, to try and make sense of this as related to collective free improvisation and 
the experience of being “in the moment,’ the following model (or scenario) might be 
considered. Like Walter Benjamin's version of Paul Klee’s Angelus Novus (more dramatic 
than Johnstone), the improviser moves into the future with eyes fixed on the past.* It is 
through the dual intentional act of retaining what has just happened and recollecting 
what has happened before that an improvisation can get under way and be sustained— 
the duration, once under way, being determined by and dependent upon the ability 
of the improviser to hold together in a phenomenological continuum this view of the 
immediate and the mediated past and what is to come now (protention) and beyond 
the now (expectation). Without an existing work (with predetermined beginning and 
end) to perform, the improviser brings into sharp relief this, the essential temporality of 
all artworks, and the particular responsibility of the artist to hold the time of the work 
together. 

In addition to retention and the recollection of protentions fulfilled in the now the 
improviser must also negotiate, from moment to moment, the recollection of unfulfilled 
protentions and the expectation that the improvisation might not turn out as expected, 
that it might “fail” It is here that one often witnesses the new within improvisation, but 
such novelty is, paradoxically, often the product of considerable rehearsal devoted to the 
avoidance of past “mistakes” or shortcomings. At the level of singularity and the some- 
what expanded version of internal time-consciousness presented here, there is clearly a 
moment of, let us call it “pleasure? of control and even mastery that undoubtedly con- 
tributes to the event of being “in the moment,” but there is more to it than this. 

At the level of collectivity an improvisation becomes more than the mere pluraliza- 
tion or multiplication of singular (but “mirrored”) internal time-consciousness; it also 
manifests the radical differentiation of singular durations within a shared objective time 
that can never be actualized. This problematization of dialogue and the communica- 
tive community that it promises represents a direct challenge to the empathic model of 
improvisation that dominates the field, one that explains the ecstasy experienced when 
such empathy seems—in those fleeting mmoments—to have been attained. This apparent 
sublation of singularity and collectivity is undoubtedly the “in-the-moment” moment 
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as understood by the dialectical aesthetics that have lorded it over art for more than 
two centuries, so to resist this as the ultimate “moment” is also to resist such dialec- 
tics: Kierkegaard, Heidegger, and Blanchot—as anti-dialecticians—have been mar- 
shaled for precisely this reason. 

The limits of empathy are the limits of the dialectic, both sharing the desire to syn- 
thesize what is already together (albeit differently). If it is precisely the unsociability 
of Being-with that gives rise to the desire for sociability then the promise of happiness 
associated with such togetherness will always remain just that: a promise. But—and 
this is the essential point—the sense of this promise, the sensation of that which, as 
absolute futurity, is absent from time-consciousness, remains nevertheless an event 
within the unfolding of some (and only some) artworks. The claim here is that (at 
their best) free improvisations are the most graphic example of this event. If this is 
accepted, then to fully grasp the “in-the-moment” moment we need to acknowl- 
edge that in addition to (or in excess of) the self-presence of the improviser and the 
empathic co-presence of the collective there is a point of reservation or neutrality 
from which it is possible to sense the work “to come” (as Blanchot describes it).*° Like 
the promise, that which is eternally “to come” resides outside of time and thus is for- 
ever outside the moment. But to sense this absence—time’s absence—as a moment of 
fascination requires the improviser to step outside of the moment too. Both inside 
and outside, feelings of mastery and empathy are countered not by unhappiness or 
yearning but, rather, by a vigilance and attention that “listens” with icy concentra- 
tion to the Absolute work that never arrives—and yet, in this moment of moments, is 
already here. 
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CHAPTER 26 


IMPROVISING IMPROMPTU, 
OR, WHAT TO DO WITH A 
BROKEN STRING 


LYDIA GOEHR 


IN APOLLO’S HALL 


On Amateur Night at the Apollo Theater, New York City, musicians and singers come 
to the stage to compete for public recognition of their talent. Participating audiences 
issue their judgments sometimes with expressions that drown out the performances. 
Where there’s a noticeable failure to please, a designated “executioner” pulls the 
performers away. 

The Apollo Theater inherited its name from an institution of dance, “Apollo Hall? 
founded in the 1860s by a Civil War military man, Edward Ferrero. In his treatise, The 
Art of Dancing, he articulated his aim to secure an Apollonian harmony and civility for 
his art while acknowledging its more turbulent origins in the Dionysian and bacchana- 
lian cults of antiquity.! After his death, the institution saw several transmutations, through 
burlesque and vaudeville, through blues, jazz, swing, R & B, Motown, and soul, eventually 
to become what it is today, a theater of diverse musical offerings.” Nevertheless, for all the 
changes of musical style, street address, and clientele, the continued presence of the execu- 
tioner suggests something that has never left the hall: an agonistic atmosphere that recalls 
the ancient gods contesting the terms of order and inspiration in society and the arts. 

In the ancient myths, surprisingly many musicians were maimed or killed—if not 
by Apollo himself, then according to his divine principle: Marsyas was flayed, Orpheus 
beheaded, Linus knocked out, and Thamyris blinded.? Homer wrote of Thamyris, here 
in Pausanias’s description, that he “lost the sight of his eyes”; that his attitude was “one 
of utter dejection’; that his hair and beard were “long”; and that “at his feet” lay “thrown 
a lyre with its horns and strings broken””* What had he done to deserve so extreme a 
punishment? He had shown hubris in claiming, first, that his musical performance was 
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superior to that of the divine Muses, and second, that were he to win, he would take the 
Muses in sexual intercourse. When he was punished, he was stripped equally of his art 
and his eros. Nowadays, on Amateur Night, the Apollonian executioner does not actu- 
ally physically maim the amateurs when he punishes them, though he does still have 
license to unstring the spirit of dilettantes who distress the assembled audiences. In 
other contemporary settings, however, the situation is not always so restrained. 

In this essay, I draw on an agonistic background of contest, judgment, and punish- 
ment to help articulate a concept of improvisation that I call improvisation impromptu. 
I distinguish this concept from the more familiar concept of what I call improvisation 
extempore. I draw these two concepts apart, despite a substantial overlap, as a contri- 
bution to a critical theory that regards our lives, practices, and concepts as constantly 
contested. Improvisation impromptu is a concept of wit and fit, of doing exactly the right 
thing or wrong thing in the moment. Although the concept can be articulated inde- 
pendently of the agonistic background, its agonism brings its use into a sharp relief, 
especially when it’s used to mark a winning (or losing) move. To speak of agonism is not 
necessarily to speak of explicit contests: even in everyday situations of life, we can take 
our lives, positively and negatively construed, to be “on the line.” Suitable to its con- 
tent, the concept is also very hard to pin down or to circumscribe with clear lines. It is 
a dynamic, even a tightrope concept, closely tied to judgment, that speaks to the dif- 
ferences between acting with humility or with hubris, with divine exhibition or with 
egoistic exhibitionism. I illustrate its tense application through a history of more subtle 
philosophical thought, juxtaposed with several rather blatant examples of competitive 
musical situations from very diverse traditions, from the “cutting contests” of jazz and 
rap, to the “cutting edge” performances of the concert hall, to the deathly “cutting down” 
of karaoke singers in the Philippines. 

A strong motivation I have for articulating the concept of improvisation impromptu 
is to address the concept of improvisation extempore insofar as the latter has been used 
to bring down the work-concept of the practice of classical music. I begin the essay by 
explaining this motivation and conclude with an example that illustrates the argument as 
well as any single example could. It is drawn from a 1940 film of the Harlem Renaissance, 
in which an old violinist, a father, must contend with a broken arm and a young violin- 
ist, his son, with broken strings. Broken Strings is the film’s title and part of my own. The 
film pits the work-music of the classical tradition against the improvisational freedom 
of swing, not, however, to perpetuate the division between two types of music—classical 
versus jazz—but between two qualitative ways of making music, whatever type of music it 
is. The film brings attention to what is most divisive, cutting, or prejudicial in our social 
categorization of persons and in our social conceptualization of music. 


CONCEPTS AND CRITIQUE 


When musicians make up music in performance, from this moment forward, their act 
falls under the familiar umbrella concept of what I’m calling improvisation extempore. 
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The second, less familiar concept, I’m calling improvisation impromptu. The latter refers 
to what we do at singular moments—in the moment—when were put on the spot, partic- 
ularly when we're confronted with an unexpected difficulty or obstacle. Closely associ- 
ated with both concepts is a quality or characteristic of the improvised or improvisational, 
although, in qualitative assessments, we tend to say that a person, a performance, or an 
act is inspired or innovative, or, by contrast, uninspired or dull. In an extensive literature 
that extends far beyond the musical domain, the extempore and impromptu acts, along 
with the quality, tend to be run together without very explicit distinction. I think it nec- 
essary also to hold them apart. For, this way, we may put one of the concepts to work, to 
upstage or, better, unstage the other for the sake of critique. 

Many contemporary scholars attach the concept of improvisation first off to the art of 
music and to a specific type or genre of music, most often jazz. With jazz regarded as the 
primary example of improvisation, the term improvisation has come to mean improvi- 
sation extempore, making music up in performance from this moment forward. After 
this, the terms jazz and improvisation have become thinned out or unmarked enough to 
signify a free music-making anywhere in the world. This way of making music has then 
become utopian in intent: to pave the way for a free music or a free future in a society of 
constraint. 

This utopian claim has assumed a blood-red persistence: although rule-governed and 
conventional in many ways, jazz improvisation—especially free jazz—has been made 
to stand for the general resistance to a regulation assumed by a standardized or pre- 
made music or a pre-packaged concept—and most typically the work-concept. In this 
discourse of resistance, a practice regulated by a work-concept is a practice where com- 
positional determination is taken typically to occur prior to the performance such that 
the performance is seen not to create the music but only to reproduce what is already 
created. Accordingly, whereas performances improvised extempore are taken to be pro- 
ductive, performances of works are taken to be only re-productive. 

Although few would affirm this crude opposition, the opposition has nevertheless 
structured a way of thinking that assumes that more or less around 1800, the work- 
concept emerged in the practice in part as a contrary concept to that of improvisation 
extempore. Increasingly, it came to overtax musical practice, and not just classical music 
practice.° To diminish its power or authority, improvisation extempore, especially as tied 
to jazz, came to be accorded an emancipatory potential. But then, and this is the addi- 
tional step I want to add to this discourse, this concept came to overstep its bounds, too, 
by coming to serve as though it exhausted all that improvisation and emancipation can 
mean descriptively and qualitatively, musically and socially. 

But where does this leave us? I believe with the thought that just as it has been nec- 
essary to limit the work-concept, it is necessary to impose limits now on the concept 
of improvisation extempore. One way to do this is to re-release the power of the work- 
concept, to show that it does not exclude improvisation, given that improvisation can 
mean much more than improvisation extempore. Another way is to re-release the power 
of a way of thinking about improvisation that has fallen out of the picture the more the 
idea of improvisation extempore has dominated. This way of thinking corresponds in 
part to the quality of improvisation, as when we say of persons or their acts—of whatever 
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sort—that they are inspired, innovative, or creative. But it also corresponds to what Iam 
calling improvisation impromptu, which is both a particularly apt concept and in fact 
the more traditional concept to serve the purposes of an emancipatory critique. 

Critique articulates concepts at the extreme to render explicit their negative and posi- 
tive social tendencies in the different practices in which they have found complex and 
concrete applications. To so articulate the concepts is not to let the descriptions fall into 
mere caricature, although as in smart caricature, the descriptions are exaggerated and 
provocative enough to reveal an often-concealed truth-content or truthfulness. To claim 
that improvisation impromptu can help to deflate the conceit of improvisation extem- 
pore is thus deliberately to disguise all that potentially runs these two concepts together 
as one.° In what follows, one might think that most of what I say about the impromptu 
concept belongs just as well to what others think of as improvisation extempore. It is rea- 
sonable and accurate to think this way. The risk it runs, however, is then to think that a 
practice governed by a concept, such as the work-concept, which almost “by definition” 
has come to exclude the practice of improvisation extempore, has no claim on improvi- 
sation, which would be an unreasonable way to think. Drawing the conceptual distinc- 
tion clarifies the point. 


THE POSSIBILITY OF THE IMPOSSIBLE 


In an oft-quoted, unpublished interview of 1982, Jacques Derrida described improvisa- 
tion as occurring within a space of free fantasy in which we are able to imagine ourselves 
as liberated from repressive concepts or, as he put it, from the “great number of prescrip- 
tions [or names] that are prescribed in our memory and culture, such that all seems 
always already to be “preprogrammed.” In articulating his utopian appeal to improvi- 
sation, Derrida did not tie improvisation to a particular type of music, art, or action. 
Instead, he construed improvisation negatively, following the terms of a dialectical cri- 
tique, and thus, as he used this term, as an impossibility. “One is obliged more or less to 
reproduce the stereotypical discourse. And so I believe in improvisation, and I fight for 
improvisation, but always with the belief that it’s impossible.” Part of what he meant was 
that what we desire but can never actually achieve is a free space in which improvisa- 
tion is what we do completely spontaneously. The free space thus becomes a matter less 
of what we do than of what we appeal to, to resist all that restricts this spontaneity. The 
space of imagination is a space for broadening and opening up our thoughts to counter 
spaces that are filled up by that which is already familiar, given, pre-packaged in the cul- 
ture. But to open up the imagination to counter such spaces is so extremely difficult that 
improvisation becomes well-nigh “impossible,” yet, as Derrida insists, he, and we, must 
continue to believe in it. 

Derrida’s view draws on an extensive history in which “improvisation” has been 
appealed to, more in its impromptu than extempore form, to capture a way of acting in 
the world with what Emerson, for example, described as a certain “elasticity” of mind, 
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attitude, and ability.? What exactly this elasticity comprised came, in the same history, 
to be drawn out through what Nietzsche, at the same time as Emerson, referred to as an 
entire “mobile army of metaphors, metonyms, and anthropomorphisms.” Yet what the 
history also shows is that such an elasticity or spontaneity of mind and action cannot 
in fact do without a certain habituation, training, or preprogramming of our practices. 
Without fit, no wit. When Derrida said in his interview that one cannot do or say “what- 
ever one wants,’ was he only lamenting the loss of freedom or was he also recognizing, 
dialectically, that one must “reproduce” the discourse to some degree, in order to show 
one’s productivity? Most theorists who have articulated a critical concept of improvisa- 
tion have done so not to dispense with all habit, discourse, or fit, but to counter a situ- 
ation where our habits become too habitual or our discourses too stereotyped or fixed. 
If they overstate the claim to make it seem as if they really think freedom is possible 
without any compliance or fit, then it is to put a high note and often a blue note on the 
extreme difficulty or near impossibility of fighting all that which strikes others simply 
but falsely as self-evident. 


ON THE EDGE OF HAPPINESS 


Improvisation impromptu is equally distinct from a music freely or entirely extemporized 
and one worked out in advance. It refers to what we do in any sort of activity or per- 
formance of life when we're suddenly confronted with an obstacle which, to win, con- 
tinue, or survive, we must overcome. But to overcome the obstacle, to get “out of a jam.” 
offers no guarantees and no certainty that the world or our lives, social or individual, are 
improved thereby. We need always also to ask to what end our overcoming is directed. 
Conceived as without guarantees, the concept has nothing essential to do with this or 
that kind of music, or even with the art of music at all, and much more to do with how we 
live our lives precariously and contingently—on the edge. 

Before Derrida, Nietzsche argued for improvisation to overcome a certain forgetful- 
ness of what it means to live life. We have become passive as though we sit in an audience 
looking and listening to our lives without participating in their making. Our society and 
culture have become antiquated, even deadly, because we act as though what we know 
is always already known: pre-packaged or certain in advance. Nietzsche urged a rebirth 
of a perspective that would put us back onto the stage, where the not-knowing with cer- 
tainty how the drama unfolds would leave us dancing joyfully “in the dark” To be “joy- 
ful? he wrote, we must become improvisers of our lives. “The day and the dance are 
beginning, and we don't know the programme. So we have to improvise—the whole day 
improvises its day:”? 

But having written this, he then tempered the thought. A life in which all our hab- 
its and knowing were suspended, a life that “demanded improvisation” without any 
abatement, would be “impossible,” “intolerable,” an “exile” from all community: indeed, 
a “Siberia” On the other hand, he recognized that the habits, values, and know-how 
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needed to live life tend to fall all too easily and quickly into stagnation: before we know 
it, we have forgotten how to improvise, how to live in a way that shows us to be active, 
even “alive.” Between the two extremes, he articulated the fragile or almost “impossible” 
terms of an agonistic life lived on a tightrope with and between joy and suffering, affir- 
mation and doubt, experimentation and habit. 

To illustrate, he distinguished two types of “happiness,” saturated with connotations 
of good fortune and luck. In this distinction, he captured everything with which my 
essay is concerned: the agonism of living life; the two senses, separated, of improvisation 
extempore and impromptu; and the quality of being inspired derived from being able to 
act with readiness “in the moment.” 

‘There is one happiness, he began, of those who, despite their youth, grasp “the impro- 
visation of life.” These persons are those who, less than grasping the extemporaneous 
character of life, are able to act impromptu, in the moment. They are the persons who 
astonish us, for while engaged in “the most daring games,” they are never caught out 
making a mistake even when they make one. Nietzsche drew an analogy to those “impro- 
vising masters” of the “art of tone,” to whom we ascribe the quality of a “divine infallibil- 
ity” —gottliche Unfehlbarkeit—of the hand. That these masters are mortal means that they 
do make mistakes, he explained, but that they are “divine” means that they make it seem 
as though their mistakes were no mistakes at all. Whenever, through “a mood” or “jerk 
of the finger,’ “an accidental tone” enters their performance, they are able to overcome it 
then and there, impromptu, by animating the tone “with a fine meaning and soul?” 

In addressing the “great improvisers” of the musical art, Nietzsche had the Liszts, 
Chopins, and Paganinis of his time in mind, and, hence, a music pre-composed but for 
a qualitatively improvised performance such as a so-named Impromptu for the piano or 
Caprice for the violin. Had he been addressing a purely or freely improvised music extem- 
pore, the very idea of making a mistake or entering an accidental tone would have been 
less clear, given that, in pure extemporization, all tones are, in some sense, either acciden- 
tal or necessary given that none is determined in advance. In extempore activity, making 
a mistake must be conceived of in terms more of flouting a convention or expectation 
according to the type of music being made. But the point is that Nietzsche's description 
was about far less this or that sort of mistake than what one does when any sort of mistake 
threatens to derail a performance. He named persons “improvisers” of their art when they 
are “always ready in the moment”—im Augenblick immer bereit—to act, but where the 
readiness does not itself come in the instant. It comes rather from a practice or training in 
the art—Ubung (from geiibt)—and from a certain sort of fortune or divine luck, or what 
Bernard Williams later articulated as a “moral luck?"® such that, in the moment, they can 
actually show themselves “inventive” —erfinderisch—enough to do what they must do. 

Nietzsche then contrasted the happiness of these persons with those whose happiness 
is drawn not from their ability in accommodating accidental tones, but from a rejection 
of this ability altogether. These persons focus on their failures and disappointments, he 
wrote, on how, when “in a scrape,” they’re left with far more than “a black eye,’ looking, 
indeed, over the cliff edge into life’s “abyss.” Almost toppling over the edge, they reason 
to themselves that the value of life must lie elsewhere than in winning or succeeding, 
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and, accordingly, they remove their “bull’s horns.” They know instead what it means to 
see their lives as (almost) lost to them. Did Nietzsche regard this second kind of happi- 
ness as a cop-out or as strength? He left the answer undecided. Sometimes he saw these 
persons as simply rationalizing their inability or “dilettantism,” but sometimes as having 
reached some sort of melancholic or stoic withdrawal, a Schopenhauerian contentment 
of resignation, arrived at quietly, in solitude. 

In Nietzsche's view, both sorts of happiness are attitudinal in the face of the contin- 
gency of life. Both also situate persons sometimes in the most “tragic” situations of 
knowing and not-knowing on a stage where “accidental tones” turn out to be grave 
errors that cannot, in the end, be covered up by an “infallible hand” Sometimes, as in the 
ancient tragedies, protagonists are blinded in punishment for their blindness in not fully 
grasping or knowing their situation. But also in this view, a space or possibility is held 
open for improvisation impromptu, in which moments of joy might happen that reveal a 
divine inventiveness on the part of those who, though perhaps, strictly speaking, deceiv- 
ing others by covering up a mistake, exhibit a know-how without exhibiting a false sense 
of their selves. 


GETTING THE POINT 


Improvisation extempore and impromptu are both acts and arts of exchange between 
actors on the stage and between actors on and off the stage. Both demand a wit and 
a fit: the wit of flexibility and the fit of propinquity. Whereas, however, improvisation 
extempore asks us to attend to what is achieved in the performance as a whole, improvi- 
sation impromptu picks out the inspired or exemplary turn in a performance when, on 
the spot, one does (at best) the right or winning thing. 

The combined demand for wit and fit recalls Castiglione’s famed description of sprez- 
zatura, the particular nonchalance and wit exhibited by a courtier that makes it seem 
as though all he does—with perfect fit—he does effortlessly. Yet, as so stated, sprezza- 
tura captures a quality of behavior and character that is equally distinct from improvisa- 
tion extempore and impromptu: it is less a creative quality than a quality of wit and fit. 
Nevertheless, it is what Castiglione then adds to his description of the courtier that more 
particularly picks out the quality associated with improvisation impromptu: namely, 
when the courtier displays a readiness—prontezza—for or of ingenuity, to do what must 
be done in the moment and at just the right moment." 

Like the term prontezza, the term impromptu or, from the nineteenth century, promp- 
titude, captures the immediacy and quickness of the movement, gesture, and deci- 
sion. This quickness was well described by the German Romantic aphorist, Friedrich 
Schlegel, in terms of a social wit or a situation when one must, as we say, “have one’s 
wits most about one” or “be on one’s toes.” Schlegel aphorized this quick wit variously. 
He spoke of it as capturing the suddenness of the act or its singularity, momentariness, 
or fragmentariness, as when we deliver a punchline of a joke and deliver it well. To not 
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deliver it well usually means trying too hard, as when, Schlegel quipped, the English try 
too hard to be witty in the name of mere sociability. He further distinguished the wit of 
a divine or mystical flash of imagination from one led by a Roman nose that has a pro- 
phetic instinct. In this “flash.” he saw a quality of “improvisation” that could provoke, 
release, or “explode the confined spirit.” Yet he knew that not all explosions are worthy 
ones. Where there is too much freedom without control, or vice versa, there is no genu- 
ine provocation of the spirit. In the improvised style of his own aphorisms, he captured 
the tension between freedom and control as first staged in the ancient mythic contests, 
the agonistic tension between two sorts of human and social characteristics: the divine 
or godlike and the animalistic or satyr-like. Though inspiration was attached to the for- 
mer—the high—and instinct to the latter—the low—it wasn't always clear, especially in 
his more ironic moments, which he preferred. 

What Schlegel wrote about acts of life, he also wrote about philosophical thoughts. 
He wrote of enigmatic or riddled meanings as being those that are grasped with imme- 
diacy when exactly the right word is “hit upon.” He used the term getroffen, from tref- 
fen—fitting—to capture the immediacy of an exclamation, such as “bull’s eye!,” which 
is clearly painful for the bull but pleasurable for those who have shot the arrow straight. 
The English term “hitting” does similar work. In presenting someone with an unfamiliar 
concept, as Wittgenstein later repeated, it’s preferable not to hit persons over the head 
until they “get it” but to offer just enough that the concept suddenly strikes them as mak- 
ing sense. In describing what it means to master a term in a language or a rule or concept 
in a game, Wittgenstein noted that one grasps the meaning of a particular application 
“in a flash” [blitzartig]. He often used the dynamic term fitting—usually passend instead 
of getroffen—to capture the final relation between a term anda particular use that at first 
seems not to fit. For Wittgenstein, to experience something as “fitting” is often also to 
engage aesthetically with the thing, as when someone cuts a fine figure in a suit, but it is 


also to speak of getting a joke without needing, either before or after, an “explanation.” 


SHOWING AND SHOWING OFE 


In his Institutes of Oratory, Quintilian wrote of how after a long education, the fruits 
of all our labor are meant to culminate in the ability to speak “ex tempore.” Yet a pri- 
mary reason for training this ability, he added, is to meet conditions impromptu. There 
arise “innumerable occasions” when there are “the most pressing or sudden emergen- 
cies,” when it’s absolutely necessary to speak in the instant—in a court of law, say, when 
new evidence is brought forward that one isn’t expecting. The point of the training is 
of course to be prepared to do something in the instant. For it wouldn't be right for an 
advocate just to stand there dumb, waiting for “his voice and lungs [to be] put in tune,” 
to beg for “a voice to save” him, or to ask for “time for retirement and silent study till his 
speech is formed and committed to memory.” No, what such emergencies demand is a 
wit or know-how that entirely fits and springs from the situation, and if one doesn’t have 
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it, Quintilian concluded, one would be better off staying home, avoiding public life, and 
seeking another profession."* 

But when Quintilian then tempered his remarks on the wit of improvisation, he intro- 
duced his remarks on fit, on a fittingness, as he explained, that shows but does not sim- 
ply display one’s ability to overcome an obstacle impromptu. When improvising in the 
moment, we must not suddenly digress into “extempore effusions.” For to so digress is 
to show our lack of patience in waiting “for the thought to supply the matter.” Here we 
exhibit only “a passion for display” that shows no respect for method or training, but 
relies only on an inarticulate hubris that a “magnificent inspiration” will suddenly come 
to one. He offered a deliberately manic and cultish image of persons rocking their bodies 
to and fro, booming and bellowing as though they had “a trumpet inside,’ “gesticulating 
wildly; and wagging their heads “with all the frenzy of a lunatic” He evoked this image 
to differentiate the exhibitionist or hubristic tendency to display from the more sober 
act of finding a fitting solution on the spot. In this view, humility was clearly to be pre- 
ferred to hubris. And improvisation impromptu had come to mean less an act performed 
fast than one performed at the right time with just the right amount of time in perfect 
response to an obstacle that had occurred unexpectedly. 

Much later, in his observations on the delivery of jokes,'® Freud picked up less on good 
timing than on bad timing, on the tendency specifically toward display or exhibition- 
ism stemming, as he saw it, from a deeply engrained narcissism that saturated not only 
individuals but also the society as a whole. Wanting to fill up an uncomfortable silence, 
he explained, or wanting to free ourselves from a pressure, we act out, as we dream, in 
involuntary or sudden ways. Following Karl Groos’s 1899 diagnosis of the sickness of civi- 
lization that attends our human games (Die Spiele der Menschen), Freud analyzed the sat- 
isfaction of delivering a joke in terms of a release of an instinct, either lustful or hostile, 
that is repressed given “an obstacle” that stands in its way. He identified the obstacle as the 
entire disciplining or civilizing tendency of a society that had made saying “excuse me” 
(or “please pass the salt”) a cover-up for wanting to kill an interlocutor (or a parent) who 
feels much more like an opponent than a friend. Freud’s analysis was more to show that the 
prevalent “psychopathological” condition of our lives was such as to create constant obsta- 
cles, such that, even when the moment seemed “everyday, we would produce endless slips 
of the tongue, sleights of the hand, or accidental tones, which, more than overcoming in 
glorious acts of the soul, we would simply cover up as best we can. In these everyday con- 
texts, Freud believed that we would usually not even realize that we had made a mistake or 
that there had been an accident until we were forced to the analyst’s couch, at which point 
our agonizing mistake would be revealed to have been, in another sense, quite determined. 


FOR GEORGE 


A perfectly complex passage from Mark Twain's novel The Innocents Abroad 
(chapter 4) finds the character, a young singer named George, being admonished for 
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improvising—“Come, now, George, don’t improvise. It looks too egotistical. It will 
provoke remark. Just stick to ‘Coronation’ like the others. It is a good tune—you can't 
improve it any, just off-hand, in this way.’ To which George responds: “Why I’m not 
trying to improve it—and I am singing like the others—just as it is in the notes.” What 
exactly is George doing wrong? Is he changing the notes, embellishing or ornament- 
ing them, or singing simply in a way that makes him stand out in the (choric) crowd? It 
turns out that George neither knows the tune nor its notes, which, the writer quips, “was 
also a drawback to his performances.” Not knowing leads George to “turn” his voice this 
way and that, but occasionally “to fly off the handle and startle every body with a most 
discordant cackle.” But more than this, George honestly believes that he is singing “just 
as it is in the notes,’ leading the writer to conclude that George had, therefore, “no one 
to blame but himself when his voice caught on the centre occasionally, and gave him 
the lockjaw.’ In this passage, “to improvise” means to sing the notes of a tune when you 
don’t know them, hence, to follow along slightly behind, which might be done well or, 
as in George’s case, not well. And it means to do something “just off-hand,” where “off- 
hand” carries connotations of acting in a way unceremoniously, that is, without due 
care, or, as the OED further specifies, “extempore” or “impromptu.” Here, the two terms 
that I am drawing apart are equated to capture not an impressive skill but a tendency to 
ride roughshod over a practice or to act in the moment, overly confident that one knows 
what one is doing every step of the way. Luckily, not all Georges in the world are like this 
George. 


MAKING THE CUT 


Since the 1920s, there have been “cutting contests” or “jam” sessions, which nowadays 
have migrated also into “rap battles” Here, “vying musicians” more or less improvise 
extempore, though the agonistic point is to demonstrate their social and artistic abil- 
ity to improvise impromptu. An individual or group starts with a tune, rhythm, riff, or 
refrain that the opponent then follows with the aim to do it better. (“Anything you can 
do, I can do better?) Much of the contest asks for one opponent to fit what the other 
does, so long as he—and it is usually a he—then improves on the performance.” To 
prove his superiority, a contestant must finally cut the other off, using his instrument or 
performance “as a knife.” The winning move is a moment of improvisation impromptu 
with a twist. One wins by overcoming the previous obstacle laid down by the opponent 
by responding with an insurmountable obstacle. When the obstacle is insurmountable, 
the loser either “crashes” in performance or simply gives up and exits the stage. Some 
call the winning move or wit “the fastest shout”; rappers call it “a flyt? by which they 
also mean a “poetic insult’—which is what we see perfectly demonstrated, and hear 
in abundance, in Scott Silver’s 2002 film 8 Mile and justified in the film’s parting song, 
“Lose Yourself”: 
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Look, if you had one shot, or one opportunity 
To seize everything you ever wanted in one moment 
Would you capture it or just let it slip? 


The whole crowd goes so loud 
He opens his mouth, but the words won't come out 


He better go capture this moment and hope it don't pass him 


You better lose yourself in the music, the moment 
You own it, you better never let it go 
You only get one shot, do not miss your chance to blow 


The cutting contest staged in Jeremy Kagan’s 1977 film Scott Joplin dramatizes a con- 
test among ragtime piano players, but it is immediately preceded by a discussion as to 
whether playing by ear or writing one’s notes down is the better way to proceed in the 
musical marketplace. Joplin comments that without “note music,’ he will be excluded 
from a market that will make him famous. This argument, right for the time when 
popular sheet music was the way to spread the notes, was almost outdated even then, 
for the technology of recording made Joplin more famous than any sheet music ever 
could.® John Fusco’s 1986 film Crossroads turns a cutting-contest between guitarists 
into a Faustian fight to save a human soul. Here, the musical proficiency is demon- 
strated by the guitarists as they improvise on the tightrope between musical under- 
standing and devilish technique on two pieces: Mozart’s Turkish March and Paganini’s 
Fifth Caprice. Once the contest is won and the soul restored, the music turns to rock. 
In all these examples, as in the ancient contests, the musical contest of who performs 
best is saturated by social and moral tests of character, judgment, and desire. 

Several descriptions of cutting contests suggest comparisons with other and ear- 
lier modes of contest and music-making. One brings them in line with what the 
Romantics described, after Goethe, as an “elective affinity,” a utopian-styled ago- 
nistic and sometimes Faustian play between repulsion and attraction. This imagery 
is still found in contemporary aesthetic theory as well as in chemistry and medi- 
cine, where we find (in the latter) talk of “reversible competitive antagonisms” that 
are produced when cells are blocked or cut off by others. Yet another description 
conceives of cutting contests as staged as though occurring between musicians or 
even orchestras that accidentally bump into each other on the road and decide to 
“duel” or “duke” it out, or, as in cowboy movies, to fight to the death. Here the lan- 
guage often turns toward the animalistic, so that the contests can be described also 
as “hunts,” “chases,” or “bucking contests.” Although cutting contests may show 
the cooperative, congenial, or collective aspirations of musicians—of answer and 
response—they also display all the bloodiness and soul-searching of the ancient, 
mythic contests. 
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A CUTTING EDGE 


Can or do cutting contests occur also in “classical music” practice? Certainly yes, for 
there have been many sorts of contests where composers, performers, or groups of 
musicians have upstaged and unstaged each other in formal and informal situations. 
Here, again, outwitting each other by word or musical deed has often proved as impor- 
tant as showing oneself the better musician: Rameau versus Rousseau; Mozart versus 
Salieri. But there is also another sort of cut in a classical contest, where we speak not of 
musicians cutting each other out, but of the performance having a “cutting edge,’ a sort 
of antagonistic wit that brings the work that is being performed to a perfect fit. 

In this matter, I once heard the pianist Peter Serkin rhythmically outwitting, almost 
cutting out, the violinist Pamela Frank, in a deliberately “dissonant” performance of a 
Bach Violin Sonata. While Pamela Frank played “the straight (wo)man,’ Peter Serkin 
competed with her “feeds.” Yet the point wasn't for Serkin to win; nor was it, as “accom- 
panist,” for him to cover or make up for the violinist’s errors or dull performance, for she 
made none and played very well. The aim, rather, was to defamiliarize a “classic,” a well- 
known or standard(ized) work that we all think we know prior to the performance. The 
art of the great performer is to show that, in some sense, we do not know the work at all 
without this particular performance. Even a classic, and especially a classic or standard, 
needs to be played in a way not heard before, if, that is to say, we want to hear the work 
as though it were being re-created or, better, newly-created in the moment of its perfor- 
mance. Here, the enigmatic quality of being newly-created—improvised—cuts across 
the distinction between improvisation extempore and impromptu. We aren't deceived 
into thinking that the performer is really creating the music from this moment forward; 
but nor are we in awe of the performer overcoming an obstacle unless, and this is the 
point, the obstacle is “the work itself? that is, if the work-concept misleads us into think- 
ing that to perform a work is to perform it just as “it is? as though, as Twain put it, it can’t 
be “improved upon.” But the agonistic point of the performance is precisely to show that 
without the performance, and without each particular performance, the “work” might 
be “perfect” but its perfection will remain silent and reach no ear. 

Another example of how an agonistic wit may enter an exemplary performance of 
a work comes from 1969. Preserved as a film clip on YouTube, five great musicians are 
warming up to perform Schubert’s Trout Quintet: Jacqueline Du Pré, Daniel Barenboim, 
Pinchas Zuckerman, Itzhak Perlman, and Zubin Mehta. We see them swapping their 
instruments and beginning to play, compliant with the score but with an extreme infi- 
delity or unfit of pitch. Yet the slightly competitive wit of their musicianship wins the 
moment. They give us a perfect sense of what is to come, the combined wit and fit of a 
perfect performance of a work. This is not an example of improvisation extempore; it 
is closer to improvisation impromptu although it’s not exactly that either. It’s more an 
impromptu preparation for a performance for which they are completely prepared. In 
this in-between conceptual space, it makes sense to see these musicians as having done 
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something “improvised” behind the scenes that reduces the tension and makes them 
laugh, a laughter that then becomes a smile carried over in Du Pré’s bodily comport- 
ment into the public performance, for which, as Mehta reminds them as they are about 
to go on, “there’s a serious public waiting outside!””° 


WITNESSING A PUBLIC ACT 


Improvisation impromptu situates persons in unforeseen circumstances and confronts 
them with unexpected obstacles. It asks what one does “in the moment,” and the ques- 
tion has normative weight. By stressing the element of mishap, where there is a sudden 
deficiency or lack, the concept asks for a quick recovery. One might say that the concept 
is all about not screwing or covering up in a situation of pressure, or of not running off 
the stage when we have stage fright. Yet these thoughts don’t by themselves capture what 
I think lies at the core of the agonistic concept: namely, its publicity. Of course public 
actions or matters of exhibition or display are tied to inner obstacles or unconscious 
wars that persons fight with themselves, but actions of improvisation impromptu are 
typically tied to what is also witnessed by others. At times when we do witness persons 
overcoming their inner fear, we tend to respond with relief, with a “phew!” When, how- 
ever, we go to witness an act of improvisation impromptu, we want something more. As 
the eighteenth century distinction has it: we want and need, as witnesses to the act, not 
merely the phew but also the awe.”! 

Quintilian saw public speaking as carrying an ekphrastic significance and responsi- 
bility, especially in a court of law, to render compelling or persuasive something visible to 
an audience in a performance, “before their very eyes, or, more accurately, “before their 
mind’s eye,’ so that, with Derrida, the “mind’s eye” or imagination would be set into 
motion, but where this means less an aesthetic free-play than a freeing-up or unbinding 
of our thought and emotion.”” Derrida construed the publicity by addressing again the 
extreme difficulty or almost “impossibility” of “improvisation” Where “there is impro- 
visation,” he said, “I am not able to see myself. I am blind to myself. And it’s what I will 
see, no, I won't see it. It’s for others to see.” 

Often, as we have seen, improvisation impromptu means “going for broke”—showing 
that one is prepared to go somewhere or take a way out for which others are not pre- 
pared. Sometimes it means creating an obstacle in return that one’s opponent cannot 
surmount. But, from the perspective of reception, it is about visibly or audibly over- 
coming an obstacle, to show “the victory” as evident to all. This way, it thrills, causing 
an audience to gasp, to applaud spontaneously, to proclaim the victor without doubt. 
Etymologically, “to surprise” is to “take hold of” or “affect” somebody else by something 
unexpected. When an audience is unexpectedly well taken, it affirms the act or per- 
formance. When ill taken, it might appreciate many other things but not “that certain 
thing? 
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When improvisation impromptu goes well, the performer might well say “I couldn't 
have done other than improvise, but what I did turned out to be exactly the right thing 
to do.” Here, there is a feeling both of contingency and necessity felt by both the per- 
former and the audience. When the performer says, “This is what I had to do given 
the situation in which I found myself? the words evidence an alertness: that the per- 
former was ready to act in response to anything that might happen, even though the 
performer couldn't have thought out the solution in advance because she or he didn't 
know the obstacle in advance. The not-knowing is what Derrida meant by the blind- 
ness. In improvising impromptu, unlike in improvising extempore, the not-knowing is 
threefold: we do not know that we will have to improvise at all, or how we will impro- 
vise when we do have to improvise, and we do not know how our improvising will turn 
out, although, if well-trained, we might well feel secure that we will indeed know how 
to employ our wit to make the right fit. All this not-knowing is quite different from the 
ignorant George, the dilettante who, improvising “off the cuff,” offers, as we also say, 
only a band-aid to cover the wound. When one acts badly like this, one might well meet 
with a moral stare from the audience suggesting that one’s act was dishonest, deceitful, 
even artless—which it was. Here, we may say, one is literally caught out in the act. 


DOING IT THE WRONG WAY 


We come now to another example, not of impromptu performance but of impromptu 
judgment. It shows not performers acting badly as much as the audience or respond- 
ers who fail to get the point of the performance. To an extent, this example mirrors 
what goes on in the Apollo Theater. When amateurs don't perform as others think they 
should, they are “executed,” only now they actually lose their lives. In this example, the 
execution shows no wit, no fit, and no etiquette as befits the Apollo Theater. It shows, 
rather, the impotence and rage of an impromptu or ill-considered response of “judges” 
to something they witness on the stage. It has little to be said in its favor. 

A New York Times editorial of February 7, 2010, reported six cases from the Philippines 
of karaoke performers who were killed for singing Frank Sinatra’s song “My Way.’ The 
matter was so severe that singing the song was banned. Norimitsu Onishi, the reporter, 
asked if there was something sinister in the song, something offensively associated with 
the West, or something about the song’s renown that caused the audience to react as it 
did. The last explanation was preferred. Because the song was so familiar and popular 
among those who frequented the karaoke club, only the performance was judged, not 
the song itself. Indeed, this fits the very idea of karaoke: that anyone, whatever their tal- 
ent or training, is both free to and meant to improvise on a well-known song in their own 
way, not heard before. What, then, accounts for the killing? A deflated explanation sug- 
gests that the performers were killed simply for singing “out of tune”; a more complex 
explanation says that they were somehow singing “the wrong notes,” that how they sang 
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the song was “the wrong way” to sing it. Onishi read this latter explanation, agonistically, 
as amode of “triumphalism.” 

Consider the matter this way. I go to a karaoke club to hear how others sing a familiar 
song their way, yet I believe that my way of singing the song is better, maybe even the 
best or the only way. So convinced am I of my own way that I execute those who sing 
the song in a different way. In this way, I transgress the etiquette of the club: to each her 
own way. The transgression sometimes results in real physical violence. In this case, it 
is the audience that acts badly, even belligerently, and not the performer, but signifi- 
cantly because the audience is constituted by overly-competitive performers. But killing 
a competing performer on the spot is not how one proves or shows that one’s own way to 
sing “I did it my way” is the better way. It would be much better to take one’s competitor 
on with a song. 


IN AND OUT OF THE GROOVE 


The account that best captures the positive moral, social, and existential connotations 
of improvisation impromptu is the one that Gilbert Ryle offered in his article of 1976.” 
Though he titled his piece “Improvisation,” he started not with this term but with the 
associated term, “innovation,” to remind his readers of the admiration and envy that 
most of us feel toward those who are innovative and who, by being innovative, pro- 
duce innovative products. He offered a list of qualitative terms associated with char- 
acter, temperament, and personality— “imaginative, inventive, enterprising, inquisitive, 
ingenious, witty, cunning, observant, responsive, alert or creative’>—and then a list of 
productive terms associated with the ability to “compose, design, experiment, initiate, 
select, adapt, improvise, undertake, contrive, explore, parry, or speculate.’ To include 
the term improvise in the second list, as only a passing mention, was a little odd given 
that “improvisation” was meant to be the overall concept of his enquiry. But perhaps it 
was his way of alerting his readers to the possibility that, in addition to the broader con- 
cept, there is a narrower concept: when, in my terms, we improvise impromptu. Ryle did 
not make explicit the distinction between the narrower and broader concept, but went 
on instead to address improvisation mostly as a mode of innovation and ingenuity so 
that he could capture the difference he believed it makes in human life if we cross a river, 
climb a ladder, or pursue a philosophical train of thought only carefully, step-by-step, 
or by means also of one or more larger, inspired leaps—impromptu. Of what value, he 
wanted to know, is the ability to think and to act with a certain blindness, without hav- 
ing thought everything out in advance? In part he showed the value by writing his essay 
about improvisation as though he had improvised it “off the cuff”—yet he wrote it not 
out of “mere sociability,’ as Schlegel put it, but with a typically British “cuttingness” of 
wit drawn on the basis of his considerable experience of doing philosophy in his “ordi- 
nary language” sort of way. Though he maintained a cheerfulness of description, behind 
the scenes was a harsh criticism of those to whom these cheerful terms did not apply. 
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Having made two lists, of characteristics and abilities, Ryle now listed the sort of 
exemplary persons who are admired for being able to move beyond habits without 
reaching the extremes of eccentricity or craziness. He named the “geniuses,” “pathfind- 
ers, “jaywalkers, those of high wit and swift repartee, and those whose intelligence 
enables them “to seize new opportunities and to face new hazards.” To illustrate these 
types, he alluded to a verse, often quoted in discussions of freedom and determinism, 
and sometimes attributed to Maurice E. Hare: that these exemplary persons are not 
trams, whose lifelines are carved out on the street in advance; they are rather busses for 


whom their life passages are (more) open. Here is one version of the verse: 


‘There was a young man who said “Damn! 
I perceive with regret that lam 

Buta creature that moves 

In predestinate grooves 

I'm not even a bus, I’m a tram.” 


Having started out on the conceptual path of “innovation,” Ryle ended up in the com- 
pany of persons whom, as he wrote, “every hour of the waking day,’ or “every day of 
the week” engage perhaps “familiar and unaugust sorts of improvisation.” Following 
Nietzsche, it sounds like an exhausting way to live life! Yet Ryle’s point was only to 
remind us that in doing, thinking, and writing, we “essay” (from essai) solely because 
we are (or are meant to be) thinking beings. Those who think by following the “groove,” 
in contrast to those who “groove” while thinking, are those who believe that we act, 
think and write solely from a pre-packaged mechanism or pattern. Explicitly recall- 
ing Wittgenstein and Chomsky, Ryle offered an analogy to the mechanism or technol- 
ogy of music. We shouldnt think of ourselves, he argued, as outputting or reproducing 
an internal and constantly-spinning gramophone record. For what the assumption of 
such a mental “mechanicalness” prohibits is a “freshness? “Ad-Hockery, or willingness 
to turn or move in the moment in unexpected ways. To allow ourselves to improvise is 
to open ourselves up to the “cleverness” of “the caricaturist or conversationalist” or the 
“adroitness,” as he put it, of a “dialectical” thinker or “fencer.” 

Ryle noted that when persons act or think on their feet, we tend to ask them not what 
they have done but “how on earth” they got from A to B. And typically their answer 
is that they don't know, that the movement or thought just came to them, that it was 
unrehearsed, “on-the-spur-of-the-moment.” But how, he then asked, do we assess or 
judge their actions? Should we hold them responsible given that what they did was not 
“intended” in the sense of premeditated, but nor again was it merely accidental? Their 
acts, rather, were the outcome of a wit, a style, a certain “presence of mind” But how 
does one lay down the criteria for judging all this? Ryle did not pursue this intriguing 
question of judgment; he jumped instead to what it means to move by unpredictable 
leaps and bounds. Here, he might have well drawn on Aesop's fable of the competing 
tortoise and hare, but he didn't do this either because he was finally most concerned with 
the impromptu characteristic of a sort of “detective” work, where, with all the evidence 
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before one and with no new evidence forthcoming, one cannot at first see the solution 
and then, suddenly, one sees it—in the moment. But from this, he didn't then further 
articulate his idea of improvisation, as I have, as an act of improvising (impromptu); he 
saw it only as evidence of a quality or characteristic that persons exhibit when they have 
the wit, ingenuity, nerves, or luck enough to allow the unexpected to happen to enter 
into what they do or think—everyday. 


CHALLENGING COMPLIANCE 


When I first read Ryle’s essay a few years ago, I was writing about Nelson Goodman’s 
thesis of perfect compliance, the strict condition that preserves the identity of a musi- 
cal work through its many performances. Perfect compliance along the tram tracks 
is required, Goodman had argued, to prevent an identification of Beethoven's Fifth 
Symphony with Three Blind Mice, an identification that follows, logically, if we allow one, 
two, three . .. non-compliant elements or errors to enter into a performance of a work.”4 
Having once been very absorbed by why, in discussing the ontological status of musi- 
cal works, Beethoven's Fifth Symphony is most usually selected by philosophers as the 
paradigmatic example, I was now asking why Goodman had selected Three Blind Mice 
as where we might end up if we take the wrong bus. It turned out that there were many 
fascinating reasons, including one suggested by Ryle. When, in an academic “epidemic 
of initialization,” as he put it, we abbreviate phrases—as when Three Blind Mice becomes 
TBM—we eventually become blinded to what the words once meant—all the ordinary 
words that Ryle had put into his lists. But had Goodman, I then asked, really been taken 
in by this epidemic? Not as much as he has been accused of by those who have rejected 
his perfect compliance. In specifying so exact or strict a condition, Goodman had 
insisted that he was concerned only to preserve the identity of the work: all that made the 
work aesthetic, innovative, qualitatively exciting in its performance was another matter, 
lying beyond questions of identity. Whereas, with the later Wittgenstein, Ryle tried to 
capture the qualitative content of improvisation by appealing to extraordinary examples 
of ordinary things, Goodman, with the early Wittgenstein of the Tractatus, put the aes- 
thetic matter outside the scope of what strictly could be accounted for by logical means. 
But in both cases, the result was the same that singing it, as George does, just as the notes 
say need not exclude improvisation as a quality of performance. 


BROKEN STRINGS 


I conclude this essay with a single example that pulls all the threads that I have intro- 
duced together into an uneasy image of epidemic blindness or prejudice that is at once 
both musical and social. Through a son’s act of improvising impromptu, a blindness is 
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revealed to a father who cannot see. The son’s act is necessitated by a broken string; the 
father’s blindness is signified by a broken arm. The father is so obedient to the classical 
work-concept that he cannot see a space for a way of making music differently, his music 
or anyone else’s. He is especially blinded to the improvisational quality of swinging with 
one’s notes. The story doesn't, however, ask us to take sides with one sort of music against 
another, but nor does it say that we should not take sides. It rather shows us the danger 
of taking sides for the wrong reasons. This is not a new point, but, as the example shows, 
it resurfaces as urgent whenever conceptual strings are pulled to the wrong extremes. 
Consistent with the aim of critique—and with the concept of improvisation impromptu 
placed at its core—the example aims to break the thickest string of all: unwarranted 
prejudice. 

Broken Strings is the title of a Harlem Renaissance film, directed by Bernard B. Ray 
and starring Clarence Muse, an actor suitably named given the film’s subject mat- 
ter.”° (There is “suitable” naming throughout the film.) It opens with the father, Arthur 
Williams, performing a piece of standard virtuoso violin music before an all-black audi- 
ence in a concert hall. The audience is mostly enthralled, though the camera focuses 
twice on a person who sleeps. A hint is given that the classical work-music Williams 
is performing, or how he is performing, is not to the liking of all (black people). The 
concert ends with Williams telling the audience of the special “kinship” he feels with 
“my folks,” although usually he plays for “the [white] people of the world.” The tension 
is deepened when, later, his manager tells an enthusiastic fan from the local church that 
Williams does not play for free even for “his folk,” and that his fee remains at a thousand 
dollars. Williams’s son, Johnny, is standing nearby and asks to carry his father’s violin 
home while his father goes off with his manager. While driving the father away in a car, 
the manager becomes distracted. There is a crash leaving the father with a broken arm 
and hand. 

Weeks later, the cast is removed, but the nerve damage remains. Williams is “reduced” 
to teaching. One pupil is talentless and is thrown out. The second, Dickey Morley, is dis- 
ciplined but overly compliant. The third is his young son, Johnny, who is undisciplined 
but entirely talented. The father is frustrated: his “great soul” no longer has an outlet. 
So he puts his hope in his son. However, the outlet Johnny desires is one that demands 
neither “repose” nor “control,” but demands that one “play” as a bird flies, “this way and 
that, up and down ... ringing and swinging through the air.’ He wants to play “just 
music” (as though there were something that was “just music”), but illustrates his desire 
by “swinging” on an already given work: Dvorak’s “Humoresque.” His father thinks only 
of the work and not the swing, and accuses his son of “desecrating a classic,’ and more, of 
“committing a crime against music.” 

A parallel drama involves Williams's daughter, suitably named Gracie, who loves one 
man but not another, leading the unloved to enter into a contest with the beloved. The 
contest is lost by the unloved because he cheats. Being a sore loser, he acts badly, leaving 
his father, a Mr. Stilton, the owner (suitably) of a beauty products store, having to put 
things right.2° With Gracie jobless and her father bitter, the family falls into poverty. 
Johnny takes matters into his own hands and goes busking with his accompanist Mary 
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in the swing clubs. He will use the money earned to feed his family and to pay for an 
operation that might save his father’s musical hand. He receives enthusiastic applause 
in the “Mellow Café,” where his “humoresque” keeps everyone on their toes (dancing), 
including a very tall, thin, and talented banjo player named Stringbean Johnson. The 
café is a high-class establishment with standards that Johnny meets, until his father 
arrives to haul him off the stage. His father punishes him, forcing him to play scales for 
“twenty hours if need be” until “the spirit of jazz” is “driven out of him.” Gracie arrives 
home, Johnny collapses, and the father is scolded. Gracie declares: “Johnny did all this 
for you!” 

The dramas moment of recognition but uneasy reconciliation comes when Mr. 
Stilton offers a cash prize for an amateur radio contest, for those who never before have 
had “the opportunity to express themselves.’ The contest is introduced with a demon- 
stration at the piano, to urge that, whatever music is performed, it should be true to the 
expression of its mood. “There is beauty in all music,” we are told: music “is the interna- 
tional language,” after which the introducer demonstrates how different musics express 
joy. But apparently music is not a “universal” language for everyone to enjoy equally. 
Reiterating the idea of a special kinship or affinity, he notes that “We [of the black race] 
are considered one of the most musical people on earth, because we have suffered.” His 
statements are for us, but immediately for Arthur Williams, who is nervously perched in 
the front row of the live radio audience wondering how his son will perform the classical 
“mazurka” he has promised his father he will play. 

‘The contest begins with three little muses—the Stevens Sisters—singing and tapping 
popular fox trots, and then Stringbean Johnson performing on his banjo a piece that 
he says he first heard Arthur Williams play—only now it is “jazzed” up. Third to go is 
Dickey Morley, who plays (appropriately) a tarantella, for when, again backstage, he 
takes a knife and cuts the strings of Johnny’s violin almost to a breaking point. When 
Johnny, going last, begins to play his mazurka, he begins on the G string. It snaps and 
he looks forlorn. The audience gasps then laughs, which inspires him to go on—until 
the D string snaps. With two strings left, he can no longer play the piece compliantly, 
and starts to swing. Soon enough the backup orchestra and everyone else join in, show- 
ing that he is the obvious winner. His father applauds with vigor enough to bring the 
nerves in his hand back to life. Still fearful of his father, the son apologizes: it was “the 
only honest way out.” Dickey apologizes to Johnny for having cheated. And Williams 
declares that although his “heart still belongs to the Masters”’—(which Masters?)—it is 
swing that has mended his strings. “Look,” he says, taking back his violin from his son, 
“what swing has done for me!” 

But has Williams, or the film, accepted “swing” as a legitimate music? Yes, though not 
at the expense of the music “of the Masters.” The point is not to decide between musics, 
but between persons who are stuck in their ways—trammed up—and persons who are 
open to “swinging” on whatever bus they take, for, as one song goes, nothing means “a 
thing if it ain't got that swing,” 

This rather obvious point assumes more subtlety only when we note that when 
confronted with broken strings, Johnny does two things at once: he improvises 
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impromptu and he begins to swing or improvise extempore on the melody of the 
mazurka. But for which is he rewarded or more rewarded? Would he have won had 
Dickey not cut his strings: would he have played his mazurka well? Or would he have 
performed without inspiration, preferring to play another sort of music? The film 
does not answer these questions. Instead, it shows us the awe of an audience who sees 
Johnny turning an obstacle into an advantage. To be sure, the audience moves to the 
swing, but, in the end, it is his act of improvisation impromptu that wins him the con- 
test: that he could accommodate an obstacle or injury in a way that his father had not 
been able to do. 

This conclusion has precedents, one of the first being in Pindar’s twelfth Pythian Ode 
where words sung in the Dorian mode told of a contest in which, when the mouthpiece 
of Midas of Akragas’s pipe broke off, he played on. And then it is said that his act “so 
surprised the audience,’ that “he was declared the winner.” But what he played or how he 
played was not described. He seems to have been rewarded for his ability to improvise a 
solution impromptu, for this said something about him as a “musical”—muse-inspired 
person—beyond his being merely a performing musician. There are many more stories 
of this sort, perhaps the best known but also the most double-edged regarding the bro- 
ken strings of Paganini’s violin. Paganini cut his own strings to show his divine hand and 
for the latter, he was praised as being godlike. But staging the event repeatedly to impress 
his audience, he renders the apparent obstacle no real obstacle at all. For the deception, 
he was compared to the devil. 

In the end, broken strings, arms, minds, and bodies have no value in themselves. They 
only provide opportunities to act or to keep on acting, or to stop acting. In the musi- 
cal contests, new and old, it isn’t only the music played that has counted but also, and 
sometimes more, what has been shown about the performers or actors as musicians, 
artists, and thinkers. Put like this, however, a conceptual critique of improvisation that 
looks at contests in art and life to reveal what is best about ourselves risks a sort of blind 
utopianism not much better than what Ryle described as an epidemic of academic ini- 
tialization. If improvisation shows us at our best, it also shows us at our worst. If, there- 
fore, I have urged a distinction between improvisation impromptu and improvisation 
extempore in order to open up a conceptual and musical space to let more music and 
more persons into the arena, I conclude on a different note: with a recommendation that 
we take from my argument less the distinction than the complex descriptions of how the 
terms, improvisation impromptu and improvisation extempore, have done their work, 
and continue to do their work, apart and together, in situations that only ever seem ordi- 
nary but never really are. 


NOTES 


1. Cf. Edward Ferrero, The Art of Dancing (New York: Ferrero, 1859), 27. 
2. Richard Carlin, ed., Ain’t Nothing Like the Real Thing: The Apollo Theater and American 
Entertainment (Washington DC: Smithsonian Books, 2010). 
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19. 


. [have treated the plight of musicians and the musical art in several recent companion 


essays, for example, in my manuscript, “‘All Art Constantly Aspires to the Condition of 
Music; Except the Art of Music.” The present essay is written for George Lewis, whose own 
work on improvisation, thought and performed, I admire greatly. Thanks also to the many 
friends and colleagues who have commented on this essay: most especially to Bernard 
Gendron, Felix Koch, Marlies de Munck, Erum Naqvi, and Beau Shaw. 


. Pausanias, Description of Greece, tr. W.H.S. Jones (Cambridge MA.: Harvard University 


Press, 1934): 10.30.8. 


. I have outlined the terms of this discourse in my The Imaginary Museum of Musical 


Works: An Essay in the Philosophy of Music (New York: Oxford University Press, [1992] 
2007), esp. chapter 8. 


. This notion of critique is drawn most explicitly from the work of Theodor W. Adorno, 


whose ideas of improvisation, risk, and experimentalism I have treated in “Explosive 
Experiments and the Fragility of the Experimental? in Elective Affinities: Musical 
Essays on the History of Aesthetic Theory (New York: Columbia University Press, 2008), 
108-135. 


. Cf. Gary Peters, The Philosophy of Improvisation (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 


2009), 168. 


. Ralph Waldo Emerson (1878): “Of no use are [those] who study to do exactly as was done 


before, who can never understand that today is a new day... . We want [persons] of origi- 
nal perception and original action, who can open their eyes wider than to a nationality . . .; 
[persons] of elastic, [persons] of moral mind, who can live in the moment and take a step 
forward.” Fortune of the Republic (Boston: Houghton, Osgood and Co., 1879), 35. 


. Iam drawing in this section from sections 22, 303, and 295 of Friedrich Nietzsche, The 


Gay Science: With a Prelude in German Rhymes and an Appendix of Songs, ed. Bernard 
Williams (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 2001). 


. Bernard Williams, Moral Luck (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1982), 20-39. 
. Baldassare Castiglione, The Book of the Courtier, ed. Daniel Javitch (New York: Norton, 


2002), 32. 
Cf. Friedrich Schlegel, Philosophical Fragments, tr. Peter Firchow (Minneapolis: University 
of Minnesota Press, 1991), esp. 11, 24. 


. Ludwig Wittgenstein, Lectures and Conversations on Aesthetics, Psychology, and Religious 


Belief, ed. Cyril Barrett (Berkeley: University of California Press, 2007). 


. Quintilian, Institutio Oratoria, tr. Harold Edgeworth Butler (Cambridge MA: Harvard 


University Press, 1920), 10.7.1. See also Chris Holcomb, ““The Crown of All Our 
Study’: Improvisation in Quintilian’s Institutio Oratoria.” Rhetoric Society Quarterly 31, 
no. 3 (Summer 2001): 53-72. 


. Quintilian, Institutio Oratoria, 2.11.4 and 2.12.9. 
. Sigmund Freud, Jokes and Their Relation to the Unconscious, ed. James Strachey 


(New York: Norton, 1960), 119-123. 


. Cf. Philip Alperson, “Musical Improvisation,” Journal of Aesthetics and Art Criticism 68, 


no. 3 (Summer 2010): 273-299. 


. In the present essay, I do not treat, for reasons of space, the enormous impact of recording 


technology on concepts of improvisation, other than indirectly later in the essay, when a 
distinction is drawn between an open and a mechanical mind. 

See Jurgen E. Grandt, Kinds of Blue: The Jazz Aesthetic in African American Narrative 
(Columbus: Ohio State University Press, 2005), chapter 4. 
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20. In his Philosophy of the Performing Arts (Oxford: Wiley-Blackwell, 2011), chapter 8, David 
Davies draws the concept of improvisation into contact with that of a rehearsal. The dis- 
cussion is focused on the work of preparation or bringing constraints to a performance of 
any type of music. To this discussion, one may add the thought that all the revision and 
decision making that goes on behind the scenes is precisely that which is not shown as 
such in the public performance, but which is turned into a demonstration of “perfect” fit 
and wit. 

21. Deborah Brown, “What Part of ‘Know’ Don't You Understand?” The Monist 88, no. 1 
(January 2005): 11-35. 

22. Cf. my related account of ekphrasis in “How to Do More with Words: Two Views of 
(Musical) Ekphrasis,” British Journal of Aesthetics 50, no. 4 (October 2010): 389-410. 

23. Gilbert Ryle, “Improvisation,” Mind 85, no. 337 (January 1976): 69-83. 

24. Lydia Goehr, “Three Blind Mice: Goodman, McLuhan, and Adorno on the Art of Music 
and Listening in the Age of Global Transmission,” New German Critique 35, no. 2 (Summer 
2008): 1-31. 

25. Krin Gabbard persuasively connects this work to the 1927 film, The Jazz Singer. See Krin 
Gabbard, Jammin at the Margins: Jazz and the American Cinema (Chicago: University of 
Chicago Press, 1996), 108-109. But one might also connect it to Krenek’s opera Jonny spielt 
auf, also of 1927. 

26. In this double drama, over music and love, the film interestingly mirrors the complex ago- 
nisms of Richard Wagner's Die Meistersinger, agonisms that I have explored in “—wie ihn 
uns Meister Diirer gemalt!”: Contest, Myth, and Prophecy in Wagner’s Die Meistersinger 
von Niirnberg; Journal of the American Musicological Society 60, no. 1 (2011): 51-118. 
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CHAPTER 27 


ENSEMBLE IMPROVISATION, 
COLLECTIVE INTENTION, 
AND GROUP ATTENTION 


GARRY L. HAGBERG 


Every performer knows, I think, that there is a difference of a fundamental kind 
between performing solo and performing in an ensemble. Similarly, performers in 
ensembles who have performed both non-improvisational and improvisational music 
know there is a fundamental difference in kind there as well. On the level of embodied 
action, these differences are fairly evident. But the articulation of them—that is, articu- 
lation with the kind of detail sufficient to both the nuances and the depth of the actual 
phenomenology in question—is a more difficult matter, and interestingly so. 

One of the first models for ensemble performance that presents itself is that of the 
social contract: the collective is no more than a convergence of individuals who, as indi- 
viduals first, choose one at a time to join a group that offers benefits (in our case musical) 
that expand what the individual could create alone, in exchange for a corresponding 
reduction in individual or autonomous freedom. The violist in a string quartet agrees 
to play under—in terms of both pitch and authority—the first violinist, and that violist 
(like the other players) has by virtue of the musical-social contract an obligation to play 
with (in tempo, articulation, phrasing, timbre, line shaping, and overall interpretation) 
the collective will of the other players. 

What is of central interest here for present considerations is that, in the ensemble 
variant of the social contract model, the individual, as individual (in political and onto- 
logical terms), is present and intact from start to finish. If the collective authority, or 
Hobbes’s Leviathan, turns and starts working against the individual’s interests, the 
individual—always present as one atom in a collective organization—counters that turn 
by resisting, rebelling, or removing. And on this model, the entire content of the col- 
lective is simply the sum of the individuals combined. And there—exactly there—lies 
the rub. 
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A conception of the human self rests beneath the social contract model, and it is one 
we both easily presume and rarely articulate. That conception shapes and restricts, to 
a far greater extent than commonly realized, our thinking about the nature of ensem- 
ble performance. The social contract model, with an individualistic picture of human 
selfhood underwriting it, does some justice—perhaps a good deal of justice—to non- 
improvised ensemble performance. Each player plays her part, each player practices 
individually and then brings the pre-cognized part to the larger whole, and the end 
result is the sum of those parts. I know that gifted ensemble players will say that magical 
things can happen in such ensembles—moments of musical grace that seem to tran- 
scend individuality, and I certainly would not dispute that. But the point remains that 
the end sonic result is both (1) additive in nature and (2) the predetermined end toward 
which the pre-cognized means have been aiming. The individual—or actually a philo- 
sophical picture of the individual that some philosophers call the Cartesian self, that is, 
a hermetically sealed consciousness transparent unto itself that is invariably present in 
experience and that is only contingently related to any external thing—remains undis- 
turbed on this understanding of ensemble participation. Thus, the picture of selfhood 
generates the social contract model, which in turn generates the picture of ensemble 
participation that we then—closing the circle—use as evidence for the accuracy of the 
picture of the self that started the whole thing in the first place. Stated most directly, 
the submerged conceptual model determines how we see organized human action in 
ensemble performance. 

All this would generate a way of seeing and then of describing the fundamental differ- 
ence between solo and ensemble performance: the soloist, as individual, is present and 
alone; the section player is also present as individual, but contained within a larger col- 
lective. Simple—but when applied to the difference between non-improvisational and 
improvisational ensemble performance, simple and—instructively—wrong. 

Here's why, I believe: intention, on the Cartesian model of selfhood, would without 
exception be mentally private to the intender. There could be no such thing as an inten- 
tion that transcended, or was external to, any given single individual. Thus the inten- 
tional content of, say, the Tokyo String quartet playing Bartok’s Fourth Quartet would 
be the exact sum of—and, with a metaphysical guarantee, no more than—each of the 
four players added together, where that intentional content includes both the inten- 
tions as enacted within the performance and the intentions prior to it—in individual 
and ensemble practice—that shape what happens. Here of course we would have what 
we might call meta-intentions as well, that is, intentions in the performance to reen- 
act sonically pre-performance intentions as set down in rehearsal. Cecil Taylor’s great 
improvising quartet—one should probably say fiercely and relentlessly improvising—of 
the early 1970s, would then, given the conceptual limits on intention and the picture of 
selfhood beneath them, be seen as a kind of performance that telescopes pre-perfor- 
mance intentions into performance-only ones (where thus no meta-intentions of the 
kind just mentioned are possible). Each member of the quartet, as socially contracted 
individuals, intends to play what he plays in the moment, and the sum total of inten- 
tional content is, in principle, like that of the Tokyo Quartet’s performance—with the 
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difference of telescoping time into the moment. This is often described as the collapsing 
of the roles of the composer and the performer into one. And in that very description, 
once one is prepared to look for it, one can see fairly plainly the preservation of autono- 
mous individuality and its corresponding privacy of intention, be it prior to or in the 
performance. But what I think is actually taking place within an improvising ensemble 
of the kind developed in Taylor’s, or John Coltrane's later groups (as in his Ascension ses- 
sion, for example),! is considerably more interesting than the foregoing line of thought 
would allow us to see or say. 

A number of recent philosophers have developed a conception of collective intention 
(which, admittedly, given Cartesian presuppositions, sounds like an oxymoron).” This 
new conception originates in the insight that there is something essential to the phe- 
nomenology of collective action that remains after we subtract the sum total of indi- 
vidual intentions from the final result. That is something we hear in Taylor, Coltrane, 
and many others; it is something we can, with a little luck and the right preparation, 
experience in our own performances within improvising ensembles; and it is the differ- 
ence between non-improvisational and improvisational ensemble work that is so eas- 
ily misdescribed when using only our standard stock of heretofore available terms. But 
why should we think, against the settled philosophical intuitions that intentions require 
minds, and only individuals—not collectives or ensembles—have minds, that neverthe- 
less room for collective intentional work must be kept open? Or if our standard termi- 
nology would already close that room, how then do we reopen it to describe accurately 
the work of a creative ensemble and not only the creative work of the individuals in it? 

Against additive accounts of group intention, John Searle’ has offered a striking con- 
trast. In Case 1, a group of individuals are seated near each other in a park. Sudden dark 
clouds move in and a heavy rain suddenly starts falling. They all leap up and run under 
nearby shelter. Case 2: A group of actors in a play are in the same situation and, as part 
of the rehearsed play, leap up together and run for shelter. Outwardly, the actions look 
pretty much the same. But Searle observes that the collective intention in Case 2 is differ- 
ent in kind from the collection of individual intentions in Case 1, and—here’s the impor- 
tant point for us—no number (hence the difference in kind or quality, not quantity) of “I 
intend to X” pieces can add up to a single “We intend to X” Even with a common set of 
shared beliefs (e.g., It is starting to rain; I don't want to get soaked; I can run over there 
and get shelter; etc.) and subsequent common actions, and even with what appears out- 
wardly to be a group moving, we still do not have a group moving. Thus, mutatis mutan- 
dis, we will never capture the true character of the “we-intention” exemplified with such 
interactive creativity in the ensemble performances of Taylor, late Coltrane, or Ornette 
Coleman’s groups of the 1960s and 1970s. And as Searle also sees, the content of the indi- 
vidual intentions that one forms and upon which one acts within the context of a “we- 
intend” structure will themselves be different from any autonomous intention formed 
as an individual, or, for us, as a soloist. (Just think of the difference in frame of mind 
between a soloist playing an unaccompanied solo recital and what we call the soloist per- 
forming a concerto.) Collective intentions, Searle sees, necessarily include a sense (here 
we return to some of the telling nuances of the phenomenology) of believing, acting, 
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and willing—and for us, performing—together. I would add that collective intentions, 
as a distinct kind, are necessarily relationally constituted: to sound rather like William 
James for a moment, the relations between the sets of beliefs, desires, actions, aspira- 
tions, interactions, thoughts, second thoughts, and all the rest are as important as those 
mental events themselves.‘ And if that is true, then we are now getting closer to captur- 
ing the distinct something that is present in improvisational ensemble work that is not 
capturable on individual-based models and that is at the heart of the difference between 
improvisational and non-improvisational ensemble performance. Searle suggests that 
the human ability to conceive and enact “we-intentions” is of itself (1) biologically basic 
of us as humans, and it is (2) unto itself logically primitive, that is, this ability does not 
break down into still more fundamental constituent parts. No less than the social fabric 
of reality, for Searle, is constituted by collective intentionality. If this is true, I want to 
add that here then is another specific way in which group jazz improvisation is—if a bit 
surprisingly—a mimetic art form’: it holds a mirror up to what Searle identifies as the 
complexly interwoven sets of collective intentions that make society real over and above 
mere arbitrary convention. But as I have argued elsewhere, group jazz improvisation is 
more than mimetic: it enacts within its own musical world what it reflects as mirror of 
society. To capture this, we turn to another major contributor to the collective intention 
issue, Michael Bratman.° 

Like Searle, Bratman sees that the summative picture of organized and cohesive col- 
lective action can only rise to a weak sense of any shared endeavor: here, as a new Case 
1, let’s say you and I each have a ten-pound note (and thus in the weak sense share the 
property of having ten-pound notes).” As new Case 2, you and I go together with one 
ten-pound note and share it to pay for afternoon coffee together. Some players—often 
beginners—in improvisational ensembles, who do not yet have the requisite devel- 
oped concepts and skills of ensemble interaction, share in the performance in the weak 
sense. Like adding sums of autonomous intentions, we will never, I want to suggest, get 
to a full understanding of the great achievements of group improvisation from this. 
(Incidentally, the old joke about the importance of keeping romance alive in a marriage 
plays on a conflation of these weak and strong senses: The husband says, “I know it’s 
important to keep romance alive, so we go out two nights every week. I go on Monday 
and Wednesday, and my wife goes on Tuesday and Thursday.’) As a teacher of jazz 
ensembles, I myself have seen wonderful moments in the lives of young players when 
it suddenly dawns on them that there is much more going on than the weak sense of 
sharing in creative group interaction—it is as though a new world of possibility opens by 
glimpsing the strong sense. 

So, what more precisely is the strong sense; how do we fully describe it? Bratman 
rightly believes that the action we are after is to be found in the interrelations between 
the collectively inflected intentions of the individuals as they work together. And the act 
of working together is not a moment, but a process, within which we coordinate indi- 
vidual actions into a cohesive unity that transcends the capacity of solo action, where 
this involves attending to the distributed progress of the agreed-upon action in the act 
of performing it. Here, I want to add (and this is part of what the close study of group 
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improvisation can give to philosophy) that the mere fact that intentional action so much 
as can take place in this multi-fronted or distributed progress-monitoring way, where 
intentional movements are altered in the act of performing them, seriously unsettles 
the Cartesian picture of pre-cognition followed by subsequent embodied enactment; 
what we have in jazz improvisation is fully intentional action without being, by virtue 
of that intentionality, temporally pre-conceived action. (In this respect, incidentally, 
expert soccer players can show us something about the spontaneous dimension of 
ensemble improvisation.) A shared intention then, so far, will (1) be of a kind that is non- 
summative, (2) irreducible (in the strong sense) to the individual (i.e., I cannot share 
the ten-pound note with myself; my spouse and I do not go out together on different 
nights), and (3) is worked out, with limited variations, across the span of its enactment. 
If one wanted to capture the distinctive kind of creative ensemble work undertaken in 
Coleman's 1959 recording The Shape of Jazz to Come,* one could do far worse than to list 
precisely these three features. This is also true, as we shall see shortly, of Coltrane in his 
most advanced group-improvisational work. 

Bratman, emphasizing the necessarily public character of this distinctive intentional 
content, speaks of an “our intention,” where the socially engaged and socially interactive 
role of the intention comes into clearer focus. Norms of “consistency, agglomeration, 
means-ends coherence, and stability”? come to the fore here; when Coleman was asked 
by a new ensemble member about chord sequences, unison melodies, and so forth, he 
famously replied: “Forget all that, but be sure to play within the range of the idea” That 
is consistency, and that is agglomeration, and it is an inducement to remain mindful 
about means-ends coherence, yielding interpersonal—I mean inter-ensemble—sta- 
bility. Bratman speaks of interlocking intentions, and of the necessity of finding con- 
sistency within subplans for carrying out a larger shared intention. But the element I 
most want to emphasize today is what he calls a “semantic interconnection between our 
intentions.” The point here is that—now truly leaving the individualist social contract 
model in the dust—the specific content of my shared intention, as it unfolds, will in part 
be determined by my linked intention that your intention also “be realized in the right 
way, as it contributes within a shared dialogue and exchange along the process of real- 
izing our larger shared intention. Coltrane’s pianist, McCoy Tyner, equipped with, as 
players say, huge ears (and still larger technique), is (1) supporting, (2) prodding, (3) 
commenting upon, (4) developing in microcosm the thematic gestures of, (5) rehar- 
monizing the melody of, (6) sequencing the rhythmic figures of, and (7) shaping the 
dynamic growth of Coltrane’s improvised solo. What we might call the musical-seman- 
tic content of Tyner’s intention to support Coltrane’s work in all these ways is not speci- 
fiable in advance of the performance in any detail (although one could list in advance 
these seven modes of improvised accompaniment generically). What Bratman iden- 
tifies as the subplans that give specificity to shared intentional action only emerge in 
medias res, only within what Wittgenstein called the stream of life." It is in this sense, as 
I suggested earlier, that creative group improvisation not only mimetically reflects, but 
also simultaneously, within its own world, enacts. Like the painted numbers on Jasper 
Johns’s canvases—where those numbers are at once numbers and representations of 
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numbers—Tyner’s playing under and with Coltrane at once is and represents the dis- 
tinctive kind of shared intentional action that makes Searle's social reality, well, real. 

It was Emily Dickinson who said that we dwell in possibility, and in an improvisa- 
tional ensemble, indeed we do. Tyner, supporting Coltrane, within their four-part world 
of musical possibility, needs constantly to filter options” incompatible with the musi- 
cal-semantic content flowing in and out of his intention, seizing some, rejecting others, 
holding still others in abeyance, listening for their right moment. In the great movie The 
Lion in Winter,” in a sharp-edged verbal sparring match between Eleanor of Aquitaine 
(the wife of Henry II) and her son Prince Geoffrey, he says, “I know. You know I know. 
I know you know I know. We know Henry knows, and Henry knows we know it,” add- 
ing the closing line, “We're a knowledgeable family.” A good improvising ensemble is in 
this sense a knowledgeable family living inside a world of possibility: Tyner knows of 
the long-form intentions of Coltrane in playing his modal composition “Impressions,” 
he learns quickly of the instantaneous shared-intentional enactments of Coltrane, he 
knows Coltrane knows of his awareness on both of those levels, he knows the bassist 
knows of his knowledge of Coltrane’s knowledge, where the bassist knows the drummer 
knows ... and so it goes. So the semantic interaction is as thick in music as it is in life, 
and we need to capture that—and not a reduction of it—in our thinking about jazz." 

Bratman summarizes his position on shared intention: in them we will find “(i) inten- 
tions on the part of each in favor of the joint activity, (ii) interlocking intentions, (iii) 
intentions in favor of meshing subplans, (iv) beliefs about the joint efficacy of the rel- 
evant intentions, (v) beliefs about interpersonal intention-interdependence, and (vi) 
common knowledge of (i)—-(vi)” (where this includes, importantly, common knowl- 
edge of this common knowledge). And at the end of his summary he places special focus 
on “mutual responsiveness” as an essential condition of the enactment of shared inten- 
tion. This is precisely what we hear—that is, all of (i) though (vi) along with a strong 
dose of mutual responsiveness, in Coltrane’s quartet, in Taylor’s groups, in Coleman’s 
ensembles, and numerous others at the high end of group-improvisational achievement. 

But speaking of that: John Coltrane, reducing his quartet to a trio for one number 
on November 2, 1961, at the Village Vanguard, gave a performance he said that he him- 
self did not quite understand (or perhaps, given the available terminology, was not able 
to describe without the sense of an essential remainder lost to language).!° Something 
very special in the world of improvised art happened that night. From the first moments 
of that particular performance of his “Chasin’ the Trane,” it was clear that the melodic 
line he started with, over what were ostensibly straightforward blues changes, was being 
negotiated, fragment by fragment, against an imaginary model that he was not playing. 
This put the piece, as heard sound, already in the opening measures against an absent, 
unheard piece—one might say an unheard piece on the other side of the sound. Or: 
the heard functioned as an increasingly intricate commentary on the unheard. The 
moment-by-moment negotiation of the close thematic logic of small bursts of motifs, 
four-and five-note rapid-fire assaults, began right from the fifth measure and then cut 
itself loose from what the listener expected (as the underlying harmony, itself already to 
some extent removed into the mind’s ear by the absence of the piano for this piece). By 
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the beginning of the solo in the second chorus—a solo that was actually already started 
in the complex negotiations from the start of what one might in an unsettled way take 
as the head—Coltrane established a sense of urgency not by himself, but within and 
across the trio. It is not reducible to the relentless high-burner heat of Jimmy Garrison's 
walking (more like sprinting) bass, nor to Elvin Jones’s oceanic power with wave crash- 
ing upon wave, nor to Coltrane’s own motivic bursts. The urgency remains above any 
one of those things, and no sum total can convincingly account for it. Then under this 
fragmented motivic logic,” we soon get Garrison interrupting the force of the four-to- 
the-bar sprint with strong momentary pedals held beginning on the second beat, then 
as quickly locking back into the momentarily unheard but still sensed four-to-the-bar 
movement. The effect is a momentary floating—4/4 gravity ceases to pull—and Jones 
moves to a highly intricate fleet-footed dance on the ride cymbal. This combination of 
bass and drum movement away from the expected, away from what is now for both bass 
and drums only an implied foundation, lifts the trio, as one, to a place where the sound 
becomes like what one imagines coming from the ground just at the beginning of a vol- 
canic eruption. This then becomes the new ground—so that extreme rhythmic vital- 
ity, extreme forward movement, is sustained as much with rumble and thrash as with 
precise downbeats. And this now confers onto Coltrane’s rapid-fire motifs a new, vital 
purpose in terms of rhythmic definition as well as thematic logic. Stream, then river, 
and now torrent moves to a place where a near-explosive texture is more important than 
any underlying harmonic mooring, and in a flash—about a third of the way into a six- 
teen-minute piece—the ensemble, now in a de-individuated collective sense that I can 
only try to describe as one increasingly powerful organism breathing, interweaves rap- 
idly sequenced figures in the saxophone with rising and falling punched-out strides of 
the bass with hyper-animated increasingly complex cymbal movement. With all har- 
mony now more dimly sensed than heard—rather like seeing shapes form and then as 
quickly dissipate in the fog—a kind of audible mutual trust emerges that seems to make 
anything possible within the enlarged bounds of a rapidly moving collective intention. 
Three-note fragments, still working through and within their own logic, give way to 
rapid clusters of closely grouped pitches; strong but momentary pedals in the bass now 
leave the listener hanging between disorientation and reorientation; bass-drum and 
tom bombs go off right and left as we propel forward—yet these constituent parts do not 
capture without significant remainder the event taking place here. Recall Bratman’s list 
for true collective intention: non-summative; irreducible to the individual; worked out 
across the span of its enactment. 

And recall the semantic interconnections between intentions. That was where the 
content of one rapidly progressing intention is inflected by the nuances of the very 
ensemble context within which it is being enacted. And as we hear unmistakably in what 
actually takes place in these sixteen minutes in 1961, the intentional content was with- 
out any doubt there at the highest level of improvisational mastery—and yet it could 
only have been articulated in the most vague and general terms prior to its enactment. I 
mentioned the sense that one is floating above the ground in a way that gravity will not 
allow, yet with a conjoined sense of urgent forward motion—like floating in the air atop 
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a high-speed train. In a similar sense, upon repeated listening one realizes that time—as 
sonically marked, but also as implied on the other unheard side of this piece—seems 
to bend and undulate as well. This is not an effect any one person could achieve—if one 
tried, it would be heard as rushing or dragging against the established tempo of the 
other two players. (This sense is not reducible to what is within the reach of the social 
contract model, i.e. accelerando or ritardando.) There are moments within Coltrane’s 
solo when he refers back—but with a retrospective edge of an aggressively experimen- 
tal present commenting on a somewhat more mainstream past—to his playing with 
Dizzy Gillespie, Miles Davis, and others: he fleetingly plays a figure from the jazz-blues 
language over a twelve-bar form. And we know that he had just been listening to, and 
thinking about, the unrelieved intensity displayed in John Gilmore's saxophone playing 
with Sun Ra.!* This intertextual content is of course of the moment, but it is—against the 
Cartesian picture of intention-as-precognition—nevertheless one indisputable part of 
the intentional content of Coltrane’s work. 

Phrases we often use to point toward phenomena of this kind—group interaction, 
group dynamics, and so forth—can too easily implicitly reinforce the social contract 
picture and the picture of autonomous selfhood beneath it. But the churning, thrash- 
ing, intense, seemingly gravity-defying and time-bending character of an ensemble 
like this—collective jazz improvisation at its best—lives and breathes in a place beyond 
what these models can accommodate. Coltrane knew this: registering the sense that this 
particular performance was above and beyond any of them individually or as a trio of 
individuals, he said, “I used to listen to it and wonder what happened to me.” The self 
beneath all this has become a relationally intertwined entity, the referent of the “me” is 
notin this context autonomous, and Coltrane knew it. 

A term I used earlier, de-individuation, is a psychologist’s name for the regrettable 
phenomenon of merging into a mob and then doing things as a collective that no indi- 
vidual within that mob would choose to do. But if there is a positive side to this expe- 
rience, then de-individuation into collective intention—where here as well, an act is 
performed that no individual could choose to do for the simple reason that no indi- 
vidual could do it—may help us arrive at a better understanding of something that, for 
want of better language, we call magical. Such experiences, once had, are not easily— 
perhaps ever—forgotten. Coltrane, within a high-velocity life of ever more perform- 
ing and recording, kept thinking back to that defining moment of de-individuation at 
the Village Vanguard. And drummer Leroy Williams said, “I remember the first time I 
experienced that floating, out-of-the-body feeling. It was a number of years ago, when I 
was playing in Chicago. At the time, I didn’t know what it was,””° and he goes on to refer 
to the special kind of empathy required—I think he is referring to the musical variant 
of a highly cultured and finely attuned moral imagination as preparedness for creative 
cooperation” before, as he puts it, “this music can really happen.””* And he mentions a 
special “chemistry” as well—where the very term evokes an image of one set of indepen- 
dent elements undergoing a process whereby—through transformative interaction— 
they merge into one new compound entity with properties all its own. Accomplished 
players know this experience when it occurs, and accomplished listeners know it when 
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they hear it. Like Williams, players call this special ensemble phenomenon simply “hap- 
pening”; let Wynton Marsalis’s remark stand for many when he says, “Everybody's part 
is equally important. If you have one weak link, it doesn’t happen, man.” 

However, the phenomenon as I have described it thus far concerns the merger of indi- 
vidual into non-summiative collective intention, where the semantic interlocking of inten- 
tion, or irreducible or group-emergent intention, is to the fore. There is another aspect of 
this kind of ensemble performance that should not be missed. In the context of discus- 
sions of word and sentence meaning, Hilary Putnam has written of a “division of labor” 
in terms of articulating, or capturing all of the content of, the meaning of a word. Even a 
novice student of etymology will immediately recognize that words have connotations 
from word-origins and the history of usage that lurk, often fascinatingly, within them—it 
is as though such connotations are waiting within the semi-hidden content of the word to 
be discovered by a nuanced user. This linguistic fact has been taken by Putnam” and oth- 
ers to argue for semantic externalism, that is, the notion that the content of a word or sen- 
tence need not be contained within the intentional use of any given speaker at any given 
moment—the labor of covering all this is distributed across a range of usages and con- 
texts. Indeed, on such a view, it is highly unlikely that any given speaker could ever achieve 
a single comprehensive and simultaneous grasp of a connotative range more extensive 
than the present speaker's intention, and thus on this externalist view of word meaning, 
any theory restricted to explicit intentional content would miss more than it captured. I 
want to suggest that the special phenomenon heard when an ensemble plays as one, when 
it is truly happening, is deeply like this distribution of labor—where the labor just is the 
work of attending with exacting discernment to different but interconnected aspects or 
elements of the interrelated whole sonic (and as we shall shortly see, also the linked imagi- 
native) event. And one way to describe this is in terms of group attention. 

William James (and here we see yet another direct link between the best of American 
philosophy and American music) has given us a number of famous phrases: “stream 
of consciousness” is one, and the “blooming, buzzing confusion” is another.” The lat- 
ter describes, for him, the massive overload of information, of sensory input, that any 
person (and particularly an infant, before it learns to navigate that overload with selec- 
tive attention) experiences at any moment, outside the bounds of a narrow selection 
of attended-to data. For James, we make our world into what it is by selectively attend- 
ing, and the composite result of any such act of selective foregrounding against massive 
backgrounding is our perceptual world at that moment. This is an illuminating descrip- 
tion of one half of sensibility: we select from the much larger set of what is given in expe- 
rience to make our world (in a way distinctive to our patterned histories of selection) 
what it is. (The second half is then the presently-activated recollection of our distinctive 
history of related experiences that inflect our perception of whatever it is to which we 
presently attend.)?° An ensemble in motion can be, taken in toto, just such a blooming 
buzzing confusion, and a player selectively attends within that ensemble—that micro- 
cosm of our perception of the world—to what is necessary in order to participate most 
fully, to intentionally interact, to de-individuate for the good of something that is greater 
than him- or herself. 
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Given the early critical reaction to Ornette Coleman’s double quartet recordings, 
the phrase “blooming buzzing confusion” would seem comparatively gentle. On first 
listening—as with much work in the free jazz tradition—the ensemble sound can put a 
rather heavy strain on the listener’s ability to make sense. But that is just the point: the 
larger collective is one from which one actively, in a Jamesian way, selects in order to 
make one’s distinctive “world.” To do this, one needs to listen as a player, just as paint- 
ers often say that in order to really see what is taking place in a given canvas one has to 
see as a painter. And here lies the heart of the matter: the listener, in this form of music, 
is cast into the position of a player, who must selectively attend to coherence-making 
parts while backgrounding others. This demand on the listener is readily perceivable in 
single quartets, for example, consider again Coltrane's Impressions, but it is doubled— 
and so very much more apparent—in the doubled quartet. And it is within the world 
of that doubled quartet that one can hear players of the same instrument most exact- 
ingly selecting the other player of their instrument first (listen to the two bassists). Then 
once that focal point of attention is mutually agreed upon (this is shared attention, to 
which we will return shortly), each will select other elements to include in their distinc- 
tive worlds of selected attention, and the contributions they make to the whole differ 
accordingly. 

Like James's perceptual world, nothing in this situation is static. This constitutes 
within its own musical world, as well as mimetically represents, the active power of the 
human mind in world-perception. A player will have a form of attention that is con- 
stantly in motion, tracking what has happened within foregrounded elements, what has 
happened in other tracked elements, and then more generally what has happened in 
what we might call a semi-backgrounded (i.e., not foregrounded but not ignored either) 
foundation. Painters do not use the expression “Big Eyes” (although they might), but 
players do use the expression “Big Ears,” and that term names just this skill, developed 
to an exceedingly high degree (that is, well beyond what becomes in this context merely 
rudimentary ear training involving interval, arpeggio, and chord recognition, melodic 
memory, orientation within form, rhythmic pattern-recognition, motivic-development 
recognition and anticipation, etc.). A person will switch focal points as they are inter- 
twined with other related events minute by minute, and perhaps moment by moment, 
and in the extreme case of sudden and repeatedly emergent attention-demanders, a 
number of times within a moment. Life offers a broad range here—just as does group 
improvisation. And if the listener is asked to replicate the labor, the active listening, ofa 
selectively attending player, then the demands are indeed uncompromising: it is not for 
nothing that the advanced regions of this artform have been called “musician's music.’ 

Some theorists of attention have developed the metaphor of the spotlight: attention 
functions as does a spotlight in the dark, where the strength, focal point, sharpness or 
diffuseness of focus, and duration determine the character of the act of attention under 
consideration. This is helpful, but one should note that in the case of the semantically 
interlinked ensemble, each player has more than one spotlight, and while one may have 
a very sharp focus, another will illuminate everything around it. In this way, one can 
follow Coleman’s motivic suggestions with great concentration while tracking not just 
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the bass player or drummer individually, but what the entire rhythm section (e.g., piano, 
bass, drums) is doing as its players move under those motivic suggestions, only some of 
which will be taken up and acted upon. (Again, the double quartet doubles the complex- 
ity of this negotiation.) The spotlight metaphor has its limits—and it does itself attend, 
through its terminology, to visual attention—but I bring it in here to offer a model that 
will link together James’s idea of selective attention as presently in play and the previ- 
ous remarks concerning Putnam’s distribution of labor. Just as with the half-hidden 
and expansive range of word connotations that no single user of a word can intention- 
ally incorporate at any one time, so no player can, in the rapidly unfolding flux of an 
improvising ensemble, shine spotlights on all aspects of what is unfolding presently. But 
between them—to share attention and to distribute labor—they can. No one player can 
selectively attend to everything—the very word selectively would seem to preclude that, 
just as not everything can be in a foreground. Nor can any one listener hear everything 
with the requisite attention at one hearing—the sense of artistic exhaustion, redun- 
dancy, or having, as we say, “heard it all already” in the experience of this music is rare, 
and just for this reason. The American pragmatists also wrote of what they called “per- 
spectival perches,” that is, vantage points from which one could take in an event, where 
the change of perch would correspondingly change what we did and did not attend 
to—which is what gives the experience in question its determinate content. With the 
notions of selective attention and distribution of labor in mind, one can monitor one’s 
own acts of close listening, with the result that one sees more clearly how a player, within 
an ensemble of this kind, moves in a Jamesian way realizing one specific subset of pos- 
sibilities out of a larger expansive set. 

But the reality of what is taking place here—when it is happening—is more complex 
still. Group or shared attention has been studied in depth recently in developmental psy- 
chology, where the ability to recognize that one is focusing upon one given thing in the 
environmental field rather than another, and then to focus upon that thing in tandem 
with the other, is now seen as foundational to our ability to interact with others. This is a 
precondition for recognizing and responding sympathetically to their mental states or 
conditions, as well as for recognizing the meanings of the words and sentences they are 
using (in labor-distributed or cooperative ways; demonstratives here become the test 
cases for understanding). Serious developmental impediments (e.g., autism) are now 
being explained in terms of arrested development on precisely this score.” To the extent 
(which, as I am suggesting here, is considerable) that collective ensemble improvisa- 
tion depends on acts of shared or group attention (where the sharing can happen within 
any subgroup of the ensemble), music of this kind puts on display, in the world of art, 
what takes place when it is, in complex societal organizations (to borrow the musicians’ 
term), happening.”® The failure of one player to appropriately listen to another player or 
to the ensemble (or where one possesses insufficiently developed “Ears,” so that the skill 
base is not present in the first place) will yield exactly what Marsalis described above 
concerning the “weak link”; the player is not sufficiently selectively attending, sharing in 
divided labor, and jointly attending.”° (One direct analogue between poor performance 
and a category of moral failing is to listen to oneself as the sole spotlighted element 
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against what will then be heard as a perceptually indistinct ensemble background). But 
it is just here that the phenomenon in question becomes more intricate still. 

James brings another aspect of the kind of attention we are considering into focus by 
discussing an example from Hermann von Helmholtz; this aspect, important to under- 
standing what shared attention in this kind of ensemble actually entails, is all too easily 
missed.*° If we play a strong low C on the piano, in a limited or far-off, distant-back- 
ground sense, we hear the overtone of G above it or in its upper harmonics, but we do 
not primarily attend to it (we are, by contrast, clearly attending to the C as the focal sonic 
experience). If, as Helmholtz observes, we then sound a strong G, spotlight our atten- 
tion on the sound of that pitch, and then imagine what that G overtone will sound like as 
contained within the overtone structure of the C when actually sounded a moment later, 
we will now, on hearing the C again, be able to hear the G clearly and unambiguously. 
The sound, of course, did not change; but what we heard changed very much. This, for 
James, shows in a single case what he believes to be true of all human perception, that is 
that our imaginative anticipations of what we are about to perceive will itself enable us 
to discern more clearly what is anticipated when that anticipated sensory phenomenon 
is actualized. And this, precisely, is the part that is so easily missed in our consideration 
of the content of selective attention, and it constitutes an important part of what “Big 
Ear” players actually do in the course of improvised performance. To put it another way, 
it is far too easy to restrict any account of the content that is selected in attention to 
only what has already been sounded, what has already been played out. But the truth, in 
terms of players at this level sharing attention, is here again more interesting than that. 

Players, inside the expanded network of improvisational possibility, closely attending 
to their selectively chosen foci, move from possible to actual in the blink of an eye. They 
actualize, as discussed in the Coltrane example, and as they do with doubled complexity 
in the Coleman case of the double quartet, in the moment, in a way that (1) transcends 
the autonomy of the individual as discussed above, (2) develops semantically interactive 
intentional content of an irreducible “our intention” kind, and that (3) shows the atten- 
tive patterns that make up the interactive style of a given player (and these will differ 
from player to player in a way as distinctive as fingerprints). To do this together, play- 
ers often anticipate, with considerable sophistication, what another player will do, and 
this allows them to play in an “as-if” mode: they play as if the momentary passage were 
rehearsed, as if they had known in advance what they were going to do together. And 
in a special sense (a sense that further defines what the term happening means), they 
do know: the extent to which they know the idiom intimately, and more importantly 
the extent to which they know each other as players intimately, comes out in this kind 
of “as-if” performance; and one important measure of the success of the performance 
is taken in just these terms.*! This part of an ensemble’s work can seem mysterious— 
indeed almost magical—but the phenomenon in question is in truth no more mysteri- 
ous than the capacity for human intimacy and deep interpersonal understanding that it 
both exemplifies and mimetically represents: players can imagine, immediately before 
the event as a result of what has just come before, where a player is going. This is not 
mind-reading or clairvoyance any more than is the act of rightly anticipating where a 
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person we truly know well is going in a sentence, in a thought, in an expression of hope, 
regret, fear, or delight, in a resigned sigh or in an elated gesture. We know these things 
of each other as a function of shared attention and all the interweaving of semantic and 
intentional content that such sharing makes possible.* And we feel alone when just such 
shared improvisational interaction is frustrated or when the special sense of “playing as 
one” seems blocked by insurmountable obstacles. 

So to conclude: Searle's “we-intentions” are by their nature mindful of the contribu- 
tion of the others as the group—acting as a group in the theatrical play—runs from the 
rain in the way a cluster of individuals would do, but with a group focus that cannot 
be reduced to the sum total of a collection of individuals. Bratman’s “our-intentions” 
advance beyond that, bringing into focus the semantic interaction—what we might call 
the chemistry on the level of meaning—that allows your intentional content to become a 
part of my unfolding and presently performed intentional plan. A relational conception 
of selfhood, by contrast to the Cartesian hermetic self, can accommodate this. Tyner, 
performing in the stream of musical life all the spontaneously interactive yet intentional 
things he does, in fact in himself becomes a part of Coltrane’s solo—the intentions, in 
Bratman’s terms, interlock. And at Coltrane’s high point—those sixteen minutes of 
energized grace at the Vanguard in November 1961—his trio departs from the point of 
chemical reaction, semantic merger, de-individuated intention, and collectively com- 
poses intentional music in the moment in a way no social contract model of participa- 
tion can capture. And this is done through extraordinarily highly developed skills of 
selective and group-participatory attention. Some individuals— Marsalis, others—have 
called jazz the essential American music for its democratic, socially contracted partici- 
pation of the individual within the larger purpose-driven collective. But as Marsalis’s 
own practice richly shows (and actually consistent with his remark, mentioned earlier, 
concerning what it takes for the music to happen), the truth, as we have glimpsed, is 
more remarkable than that. An account without remainder must, I think, accommodate 
the kind of creative ensemble work that allows complex or compound intentional work 
to emerge within, and not prior to, its realization, work that cannot be descriptively cap- 
tured from the false starting point of the Cartesian or hermetically sealed individual. 
The events that happen here are not pre-cognized, they are not the shady semi-realities 
of a mental interior, they are not the sum total of perhaps clustered yet still metaphysi- 
cally preserved autonomy, and they are not the result of a self-spotlighted attention that 
backgrounds everything else. Players are right to sense a profound difference between 
solo and ensemble performance, and again between non-improvisational and impro- 
visational group performance. The individual-transcending events that happen here— 
and they have been happening in the highest reaches of jazz improvisation for a long 
time—seem to be finding an articulate voice in, of all places, recent philosophy of mind. 
It seems a propitious moment to bring this music and this philosophy together. 

One final note: One wonders what if, some decades back, the New Criticism that 
generically barred intentional considerations from interpretative considerations 
(where, importantly, that view was built on the conceptual picture of Cartesian inten- 
tion we have discussed), along with premature pronouncements of the death of the 
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author coming from another tradition, had not held sway for so long. One imagines we 
might now be more nuanced in our recognition of the complex intentional content of, 
and the collective-intentional and group-attentive work undertaken within, the creative 
ensemble performances that give this distinctive American music its power and special 
sense of animate presence. And then also, if we hadn't had intentional considerations 
barred for so long, perhaps we would have seen much sooner the significant contribu- 
tion the study of intentional work in improvisation and the phenomena of interactive 
selective attention can make to the philosophy of mind and action. But, as was also said 
in that great film I mentioned earlier, ““What if’ is a game for scholars.” Like Coltrane, let 
us just go forward together from where we are right here, right now. 
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to predict that you will develop and fulfill precise subintentions interactively as we pro- 
cess, and vice-versa. In this connection see Wynton Marsalis’s remark concerning the pre- 
conditions for the music “happening” (n. 23). For a helpful article setting this out in detail, 
see Michael Bratman, “I Intend that We J,’ in R. Tuomela and G. Holmstrém-Hintikka, 
eds., Contemporary Action Theory, vol. 2, Social Action (Dordrecht: Kluwer, 1997), 49-63. 
The significance of this point concerning intended-yet-not-fully-preconceived action 
(where no single individual can determine the outcome but where no single individual’s 
contribution could be deleted without profoundly altering the outcome) is, I think, quite 
large for achieving a fuller comprehension of the art of jazz improvisation: jazz soloists 
have been described and celebrated repeatedly as, indeed, soloists, where this focuses on 
the individual expressing him or herself as an autonomous voice, which again comports 
with the social contract model. For a fine essay that, like so many, focuses on individual 
expression as the heart of this artform, see Lawrence W. Levine, “Jazz and American 
Culture,” in Robert G. O’Meally, ed., The Jazz Cadence of American Culture (New York: 
Columbia University Press, 1998), 431-447. Levine therein quotes Henry Osgood (author 
of one of the first books on jazz): jazz performance is “a protest against ... the monotony 
of life ... an attempt at individual expression” (438). I would add that it is also, seen one 
way, a protest against a false conception of hermetic selfhood and a corresponding false 
but entrenched picture of the relation between the individual and society. If one were to 
attempt to answer the question “Why is jazz improvisation a truly American art?? here one 
could do worse than to point to collective intention, where the individual moves spontane- 
ously and interactively within a network of possibilities that are themselves made possible 
by the collective (and where, as we shall see in the example of Coltrane’s trio, the semantic 
content of the individual’s intention is not specifiable independently of the other contribu- 
tors to the collective action). That would be a more true representation of the melting pot. 
(In this connection see the opening line of Ralph Ellison’s “The Golden Age, Time Past,’ in 
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12. 
13. 


14. 


15. 
16. 


17. 


18. 
19. 


20. 


21. 


22. 
23. 


O’Meally, Jazz Cadence of American Culture, 448-456: “That which we do is what we are.” 
To put what jazz improvisation shows too briefly: Because what we do is itself invariably 
relationally intertwined, the referent of the “we” is relationally, interactively constituted. 
Bratman, “Shared Agency,’ 10. 

James Goldman, The Lion in Winter (script) (New York: Penguin Books, 1983, first pub- 
lished in 1966). 

See Bratman, “Shared Agency,’ 12. 

Bratman, “Shared Agency,’ 14. 

John Coltrane, “Chasin’ the Trane,’ in A John Coltrane Retrospective: The Impulse Years, 
with notes by David Wild, compact disc, Impulse! 119 (1992), originally released in 1962. 
See the particularly helpful liner notes by David Wild. 

I should mention that this is an extraordinarily advanced form of working through what 
I am calling motivic logic; one could write a separate study of the development of this 
aspect of Coltrane’s music over the full course of his development. This is not to suggest 
that this progress moves in a linear fashion chronologically, that is, where the sophistica- 
tion increases steadily as time goes on. Rather, Coltrane and his colleagues work at the 
degree of rapid-fire intensity (of motivic logic) called for by the piece and their collective 
approach to it at the moment: for a telling contrast to “Chasin’ the Trane,” hear his quar- 
tet’s exquisite performance of “You Don’t Know What Love Is” (John Coltrane, “You Don't 
Know What Love Is,’ on John Coltrane Quartet: Ballads, compact disc, Impulse! 1703697 
[2007], originally released in 1962). The motivic logic is both powerful and intricate, but 
it functions with more relaxed phrase-structuring and across longer-reaching melodic 
spans. 

See Wild’s liner notes (note 16), 11. 

Wild, liner notes, 11. 

Leroy Williams, quoted in Paul F. Berliner, Thinking in Jazz: The Infinite Art of 
Improvisation (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1994), 413. 

I offer a discussion of the ethical elements in play within improvisational performance 
in “Jazz Improvisation and Ethical Interaction: A Sketch of the Connections, in Garry L. 
Hagberg, Art and Ethical Criticism (Oxford: Blackwell, 2008), 259-285. 

Williams, in Berliner, Thinking in Jazz, 414. 

Wynton Marsalis, quoted in Berliner, Thinking in Jazz, 411-412. Although it is not the 
central purpose of this chapter, I do believe the fuller understanding of the experience 
of positive de-individuation into an ensemble of collective intention, and the powerful 
magnetism that special experience exerts on a certain kind of creative soul, goes some 
way toward explaining why improvising musicians have traditionally endured the rigors 
of the road and less-than-comfortable lives to intensively pursue the work they do. If one 
example may here also speak for many, saxophonist Stanley Turrentine, speaking of such 
difficulties, said of touring long-term with a group with organist Shirley Scott, “A lot of 
small places, with bad sound systems, small audiences. ... We used to deadhead a lot. 
Twice we drove to the coast in three days, New York to L.A., eating in the car, sleeping in 
the car, with the organ in a little trailer in the back. Youd get there to the gig and for days 
youd still feel like you're still riding. It’s funny now; it wasn't so funny then. Wed get to 
clubs where the hallways were too narrow for the organ, and once in Virginia, we had to 
carry the organ up three flights of fire escapes. But for all that, wed go in that night and 
wed blow our hearts out.’ Quoted in David H. Rosenthal, Hard Bop: Jazz and Black Music 
1955-1965 (New York: Oxford University Press, 1992), 108. Concerning the term happening 
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24. 


25. 
26. 


27. 


28. 


29. 


30. 


31. 


32. 


as (what I believe to be) a shorthand reference to highly successful collective-intentional 
work, see also Quincy Troupe and Ben Riley, “Remembering Thelonious Monk: When the 
Music Was Happening Then He'd Get Up and Do His Little Dance,’ in The Jazz Cadence of 
American Culture, ed. Robert G. O’Meally (New York: Columbia University Press, 1998), 
102-110. 

Hilary Putnam, Philosophical Papers, vol. 2, Mind, Language and Reality (Cambridge: 
Cambridge University Press, 1985). 

William James, The Principles of Psychology (New York: Dover, orig. pub. 1890). 

See also in this connection Garry L. Hagberg, “Imagined Identities,’ note 4. 

For a study that shows the instructive contrast between (1) children who, through “joint 
linguistic interactions with adults” (1982), learn to develop autobiographical narra- 
tives that unfold in terms of long-form story cohesion, and (2) those children who do 
not (i.e., those who, in failing to integrate an awareness of the points of view of others, 
do not develop plot-unfolding narratives that others would follow), see Sylvie Goldman, 
“Brief Report: Narratives of Personal Events in Children with Autism and Developmental 
Language Disorders: Unshared Memories, Journal of Autism and Developmental 
Disorders 38 (2008): 1982-1988. 

See, for an enlightening examination of a number of these issues, N. Eilan, C. Hoerl, 
T. McCormack, and J. Roessler, Joint Attention: Communication and Other Minds 
(Oxford: Oxford University Press, 2005). 

For an enlightening and deeply practice-based examination of a number of particular 
cases, especially in connection with the too-often-overlooked or insufficiently investi- 
gated contribution of the rhythm section to ensemble improvisation, see Ingrid Monson, 
Saying Something: Jazz Improvisation and Interaction (Chicago: University of Chicago 
Press, 1996). 

For a helpful discussion of attention in its philosophical and experimental contexts, see 
Christopher Mole, “Attention,” Stanford Encyclopedia of Philosophy (Palo Alto, Stanford 
University, 2009, http://plato.stanford.edu/entries/attention/, accessed January 27, 2014); 
he discusses the Helmholtz case and shows its larger significance for James, which I have 
followed here. 

Consider in this light the instructive passage by Berliner in Thinking in Jazz 413: “The dis- 
ruptive experiences [in unsuccessful performances] cited above illustrate why musicians 
diligently cultivate sensibilities to group interplay on the bandstand. By necessity, the 
process is a gradual one. Excited by their discovery of jazz, students initially seek oppor- 
tunities to improvise at every accessible performance venue and in any group that will 
have them. They are, in the beginning, less particular about the partners with whom they 
form musical relationships, because they have yet to appreciate the subtle dimensions of 
interpersonal communication and the intricate meshing entailed in successful improvisa- 
tion. Many are not immediately attuned to the exceptional moments of performances, nor 
acclimated to the extramusical experiences that accompany them.” 

There is a deep connection between improvisation in speech and in music that, I believe, 
music would cast a good deal of light on (rather than, as has become customary, assum- 
ing that it is language that will cast light on music). See particularly in this connection the 
extraordinarily helpful discussion in Monson, Saying Something, 73-96. Glenn Gould is 
also one to note (if in passing) in this direction (i.e., going from music to language and 
not vice-versa): “[S]o it is with the written word; we all improvise with it continually.” The 
Glenn Gould Reader, ed. Tim Page (New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1984), 257. Regarding the 
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prerequisite of understanding a person, or more specifically a sensibility, in order to seri- 
ously communicate in language, just as is the case in improvised ensemble music (and 
where the insight that we need such understanding in language extends from the musical 
experience to language and not vice versa), see the closing remark by Cecil Taylor in the 
instructively difficult interview with Len Lyons, in his The Great Jazz Pianists, reprinted 
in Reading Jazz: A Gathering of Autobiography, Reportage, and Criticism from 1919 to Now, 
ed. Robert Gottlieb (New York: Pantheon, 1996), 320: “I don’t know what language you 
speak or what you're prepared to hear. If we're going to talk, I need some idea of who you 


» 


are. 
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DAVID ROTHENBERG 


To explain to you why improvisation between species makes sense, I'll need to say a little 
bit about why there is so much more music out there in the natural world than that made 
by humans alone. If we are to make sense of that music as improvisors, we'll need to find 
some way to join in. 

Certain species of birds have very complex songs that they seem to sing for hours at 
a time. Young male birds usually learn these songs from adult males, not always their 
fathers. Nightingales, mockingbirds, warblers, great reed warblers, shamas, butcher- 
birds, and song thrushes are a few of the world’s best bird singers. They all listen to what 
their fellows are up to and thus find their own way to sing, in most species quite stylized, 
so that we humans can easily identify a species from the precise notes of his song. But in 
some species, individuality and distinctness are what let us identify what we hear. Left to 
their own devices, these species are able to improvise the music they need. 

What happens if you raise a baby male singing bird alone, with no example for him to 
hear and to imitate? Donald Kroodsma tried just such an experiment on an American 
catbird.! The gray catbird, Dumetella carolinensis, is a common medium-size North 
American bird known for its flashy, aggressive presence. He sits on an exposed perch 
(where the phrase “catbird seat” comes from), imitating whoever he likes, adding snatches 
of pretty melody, and then interjecting short harsh notes in between the chortling 
phrases. Sometimes these squawks sound a lot like a meowing cat, hence our common 
name for what the Chippewa called Ma-ma-dive-bi-ne-shi, the bird that cries with grief. 

Samuel Parker, author of the intriguing nineteenth-century volume Twelve Months 
with the Birds and Poets, includes the following verses on the curious dual quality of the 
catbird’s song: 


You, who would with wanton art 
Counterfeit another's part 
And with noisy utterance claim 
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Right to an ignoble name,— 
Inharmonious!—why must you, 
To a better self untrue, 

Gifted with the charm of song, 
Do the generous gift such wrong? 


Oh! you much mistake your duty, 
Mating discord thus with beauty,— 
"Mid these heavenly sunset gleams, 
Vexing the smooth air with screams,— 
Burdening the dainty breeze 

With insane discordancies.” 


Catbirds are easy to hear singing during springtime, and not everyone thinks they are 
musical. To many humans they sound like avant-gardists with no sense of repetition, 
prettiness, or humane melody. It takes a different kind of human listener to be drawn 
to the catbird. This cat sounds like an avant-garde jazzman destined to shock the world 
into something more than pretty melodies. The contemporary poet Richard Wilbur 
heard the catbird’s quirky mix as somewhere in between truth and fiction: “. . . it is trib- 
utary / To the great lies told with the eyes half-shut / That have the truth in view. .. .” 

We aim for the truth of what we hear, but, when we listen to sounds not meant for us, 
we eavesdrop with our ears half-closed. What of the catbird behind bars? Kroodsma 
raised young catbirds in the laboratory in a situation where their song learning could 
be controlled. Two groups heard only a repeated, 10-second clip of normal catbird song. 
Two other groups heard a much longer, 16-minute clip of song, repeated over and over. 
The fifth group heard no taped song at all. Kroodsma expected to discover some correla- 
tion between the amount of practice material each bird heard and what it came to sing, 
which is what had been found in similar studies on other species. However, something 
rather surprising occurred. Each bird developed its own unique song, using a process 
Kroodsma decided to call “improvisation, making up a song on its own, with no teacher 
to help. All the birds in the study developed distinct repertoires of hundreds of sepa- 
rate song syllables. Even the birds that heard no catbird song during the crucial learning 
period were able to create their own distinct songs that later got a favorable response 
when the birds were released into the wild. The distinctiveness of the song seemed to 
ensure success, not any particular sounds being copied or assimilated. 

What exactly were the catbirds singing, out there on their seats? Kroodsma says nothing 
about the particular qualities of the hundreds of sounds his team identified, only that they 
were diverse, catbirdesque, and appreciated by other catbirds, regardless of how much 
training each bird had. They were all creative individualists, driven into their own tunes. 

Were they in fact improvising? As a musician I might say the catbird is more ofa self- 
taught composer. He worked his song out on his own, not needing to hear others in 
order to create what he is supposed to create, the song he needs to attract his mate and 
defend his territory. Each bird species has its own style, its own aesthetic, maybe even its 
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own genre of music that outsiders always strain to hear. Who cares if we humans like the 
catbird song or not? It was never meant for us. 

And yet, and yet... . so many bird songs are beautiful to human ears. They preceded 
our music for millions of years, so they are a kind of bedrock beneath all we have cre- 
ated. This is the real classical music, the truly ancient stuff. We know not exactly what it 
means for the bird, and we have a hard time figuring out what makes for better or worse 
nightingale or mockingbird songs. There is rarely any clear correlation between any par- 
ticular kind of song and more mating success, more strength, or that elusive “male qual- 
ity” that biologists are always trying to find in the alpha, number one, top birds. 

No, more often there is just rampant exuberant individuality, among whole species 
that have evolved madly complex songs, or, in particular, individuals who just sing and 
sing, endlessly, expressively, beautifully, without anyone being able to figure out why. 

I know this is nota very scientific answer to the question of why birds sing. I wrote a book 
with that title and I answered on the last page that birds sing because they have to, they 
must, it is of their very essence as they have evolved.’ They may do it while they are looking 
for mates or defending territories, but those tasks do not define the structure and beauty of 
what is sung. We need to think musically to try to understand that, and as an improviser, 
Ihave found that it can be best to jam right along with the birds. And the whales. And even 
the bugs. The experiential knowledge that one gains from joining in with a foreign music 
you can barely understand enables a special kind of interspecies communication that can 
be difficult to understand but easy to appreciate. It can even have some scientific value, 
confounding what we think we know about what birds do sing and why. 

Most birds with complex, extended repertoires surprise us a bit every time. 
Improvisation, based on certain styles and forms unique to that species, is the name of 
the game. And most of these male singers are solo performers, more interested in get- 
ting their own song out there than listening to anyone else. 

Dietmar Todt and Henrike Hultsch have studied nightingales in Germany for 
decades, both in the wild and in captivity. Because of their work and the work of their 
students, more is known about the singing behavior of these famous birds than of any 
other species with so complex a song. Their first studies focused on how the birds sing 
in the wild, while later experiments examined how the birds learn to sing in controlled 
circumstances. 

One of the first aspects of the nightingale’s singing behavior that they uncovered is that 
there are three distinct ways nightingales sing and countersing to each other, beginning 
late at night and ending by dawn in the first weeks of spring. Adjacent male nightingales 
tend to sing back and forth with each other, timing the beginning of each song phrase in 
a precise way. Most males are “inserters, meaning that they wait about one second after 
a neighbor's song finishes before starting their own. Songs alternate between one bird 
and another. Mutual listening occurs, and timing is everything. Then there are “overlap- 
pers,’ who start their song about one second after their neighbor begins, as if to cover up 
or jam the neighbor's signal. It’s some kind of threat or a mask of the first song, cutting 
into his air time. Then there are “autonomous singers, who sing and sing according to 
their own schedule, paying no heed to what any nearby nightingales are doing. The top 
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bird listens to no one else. He doesn’t care who comes in when, and he is more interested 
in his own song than anything else. We all know human musicians like that.° 

‘The standard evolutionary model of bird song says the males are competing with each 
other, that they listen to others only to define their own status. Not very cooperative, 
more like war with music as the weapon. That’s the mainstream story, but anyone who 
goes out in the woods to listen hears much more than this. There are trees full of yellow 
goldfinches, all in a giant tweeting chorus. A thicket full of European marsh warblers, 
all cavalcading their collections of African bird song imitations that they have collected 
on their winter migration to the tropics, a giant jam session where everyone seems to be 
singing together, not against each other or alone.® Erich Jarvis has found that bird brains 
release dopamine while they are singing, so it’s realistic for us to say they like singing, 
they may even love it. At least they are addicted to it.” 

An improvising human musician doesn't need to know all of this. Wander through 
an aviary with your instrument, and listen to what happens. One of the best places is 
the National Aviary in Pittsburgh, which has a whole rainforest room full of exotic sing- 
ers. Although most species do have these simple few-note identifying songs that seem 
mostly the same each time they blurt them out, there are a few with long, extended songs 
that seem different every time. Are they improvising? Or singing back exact phrases 
they have learned by rote imitation? 

I step through the artificial leaves of the aviary with my clarinet, testing out phrases, 
throwing up licks. If you want to improvise with birds, you must leave them space. Don't 
just get up there and play your favorite tune, or show off your arpeggios to the max. And 
for god’s sake don't imitate the songs you hear—that’s too close to what scientists call a 
playback experiment, or what bird watchers call “pishing,” making sounds just to get 
the birds to come out. Take them seriously as musicians, play something you think they 
might like to join in with. Get them to want to listen to you. 

Most of the Aviary birds just kept singing their own songs, showing little interest in 
my strange and foreign phrases. But one bird, a male white-crested laughing thrush, 
Garrulax leucolophus, suddenly hopped over and began to sing along with me, phrases 
that seemed to interweave in a truly jazzy way with what I was handing him. More than 
a few people have seen a clip of this on YouTube,® documenting the very first moment 
I got a real musical response from a bird and the genesis of my interest in interspecies 
music-making. It was in the year 2000, despite that 1980s-vintage sweater I'm wearing. 
This bird really seemed to want to join in. He didn’t seem to be competing with me, or 
trying to attract me. We were making music together. 

As I played through the net mesh cage, astonished with each new phrase the bird 
would sing me, I imagined this was a male singing for the usual dual male reasons to 
sing. Later I learned that it was no accident that the laughing thrush was the one bird 
that found a way to join in with me. Frederic Vencl and Branko Soucek found in 1975 
that male and female laughing thrushes each have a different musical “program, that 
is, each decides which of 25 different syllables it will sing next after hearing its mate 
sing a preceding syllable. Their decision trees and transition matrices show a definite 
pattern that could be reasonably modeled on the vintage computers they had in those 
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ancient days. When I read that this is a species in which the males and females sing 
precisely structured duets, then the whole thing took on another light. This is a spe- 
cies where the males and females make music together, performing a complex duet that 
somehow sounds a bit like jazz. Suddenly I could imagine myself part of a pair-bonding 
ritual, where my phrases were interpreted by the bird within an exact two-part regimen. 
Science illuminates the experience. 

In fact, it is remarkable that, in the 30 years of computer advances since these stud- 
ies, hardly anyone has conducted an analysis of bird songs into programs as elaborate 
as this, even though any notebook computer has more than enough processing power 
to do this kind of work. Vencl and Soucek found a definite order and structure to the 
duets that they were able to reasonably model with simple computer programs. They 
described the male and female birds as each having a distinct “song program” that deter- 
mines what they sing. Bird as machine. What do they think all this exactness means? 


At this time, it is speculation to suggest what the birds are saying to one another. We 
have noted that certain syllables are given more often under some conditions. For 
example F,-M,, seem to be called up after a disturbance such as a loud noise. This 
reply loop might mean something like, “I am OK, how about you?” Mg,,,-F, may 
represent a synchonization which “entrains” both birds for further singing. It may 
signify, “I’m ready to sing, are you?”? 


The practical value of this structured duetting, they surmise, must lie in the fact that there 
is a plan to it all. The birds need to stay in touch with each other in very specific ways. 
What does this have to do with my jamming with a thrush in an aviary in Pittsburgh? 
Now I listen back to the recording of what I did, and then print out my bird/human duet 
as a sonogram (Figure 28.1). Smack in the middle of our song, the bird begins by deliver- 
ing a characteristic dee to deeto dee to dee to deeep and I respond with a rising arpeggio 
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FIGURE 28.1 A fragment of a live duet between clarinet and laughing thrush; bird in black, clari- 


net in gray. 
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and fall. Then he repeats his same riff, as if daring me to get it. (The clarinet is the lower, 
gray phrase that goes up and comes down. The bird’s phrases are similar alternating pat- 
terns to the left and to the right): 

Notice that both the clarinet and laughing thrush tones make simple, clear marks. 
Maybe that’s why so much easy music evolves between us. Later I try a descending 
slightly syncopated bluesy scale. The bird seems to be trying to match it with high back- 
and-forth whistles, those parallel marks above mine (Figure 28.2). Does he know I’m 
not a bird? Most likely he does. Does he hear my clarinet tone as being related to his 
own? I suspect something about my instrument’s overtone series gets to him. Whether 
Iam rising, falling, or slinking down a scale, the bird finds a way to insert his character- 
istic phrases along with mine. I don't feel he is trying to jam my signal or intimidate me 
into silence. Will I ever know if this is more than an anthropomorphic hope that some- 
one else in the natural world likes what I play? 

Music is made with a mix of control and daring, answering in sound at the moment 
more questions are raised. That’s the nature of art inside nature: we will always hear 
more music than we can find reason for. Even a tiny bird brain can be attuned to the 
magic of organized sound, where the form might be greater than the function, beauty 
ever resonant and present, long before we were able to learn from its ways and hear the 
opposite of time. 

Some who have heard my interactions wonder why I don’t just try to copy the bird, 
to show I admire what he sings. I remind them that music is not at its best as a battle or 
copycat imitation. We learned from song sparrows that it is most aggressive to parrot 
back to a bird with exactly his same song. Bending what you hear, weaving it with your 
own songs—now that is suggestive of much more respect. 

Some people laugh at such an approach and consider it wishful thinking or musical 
self-congratulation. What right have you, they say, to imagine that a bird would care 
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FIGURE 28.2 Laughing thrush begins to respond musically to the clarinet. 
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about clarinet and saxophone wailing when he has evolved to care only about his own 
rightful songs? This is why scientists’ playback experiments must be done with such 
rigor and care. You don't want your bird to become assimilated to irreverent human 
sounds. Look at parrots for goshsakes! They'll imitate anything, if it gets them attention. 
But only in cages. In the wild, they hardly use their mimicking abilities at all. 

Birds are smarter than some scientists give them credit for. In my experience they can 
be interested in all kinds of sounds, not just their own. As much as we have tried to track 
birds’ behavior while they sing, or when we play sounds back at them, we know very 
little of how they listen, what sounds in their surrounding world matter to them. We 
know they have extremely sensitive ears that can detect rhythms five times faster than 
any human can catch. Tiny nuances in texture can mean a lot to them. It also might not 
be a coincidence that so many of the sounds they make are right in the range of human 
hearing. Our musicality is accessible to them, as theirs is to us. 

Two musicians from different parts of the planet who might not speak the same 
language can easily get up on stage and start performing together. This is why 
were always told not to shake the hands of anyone in the band we've not met before 
because the audience doesn't believe it’s possible for musicians to make sense together 
if they haven't rehearsed, or haven't spoken. This is part of the magic of music’s abil- 
ity to communicate—that its rhythms, melodies, and forms can cross cultural lines. 
Clarinetist Barbaros Erkése tours the world with oud player Anouar Brahem, even 
though Brahem speaks no Turkish and that’s the only language Erkése knows.!° They 
make perfect musical sense together, and I have been fortunate to interview Erkése as 
well, using only my clarinet to ask my questions. 

It takes a leap of faith to extend this sense of music’s communicative power to use it 
to cross species lines, not only boundaries of culture. If birds make music, as nearly all 
human cultures think they do, by virtue of our use of the word song to describe their 
learned, species-specific sounds, then we take their sounds most seriously when we 
address them musically, and dare to play along. 

Now this isn’t easy, learning to find a sudden way into the unfamiliar. Still, I think 
it’s something that all human musicians should try, and Interspecies Improvisation 101 
should be a sanctioned part of our music education system. First, learn to listen. Pick 
up on the structure and inflection of the sounds animals are making. Take it in as an 
unknown musical world, and take it seriously by preparing yourself to join in. If you’re 
ready to play, just play a little, try things out, announce your intention. Leave space, 
mostly space, plenty of silence, for the other species to admit you—to join in, to take 
your music seriously as part of a possible music, a new whole, that no one species could 
make on its own. 

Remember why jazz spread across the world and had such influence. Sure, it was at 
one time based on pop songs that everyone knew, but jazz extended them into feats of 
freedom and rhythmic coolness. But another part of its influence comes from how it 
found a way into so many kinds of music around the world. It could learn from any- 
thing, adapt to anything, bring a personal, player-centered vision of creativity to any 
existing genre, introducing originality and exploration into forms that previously might 
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have seem hemmed in. Play fast and loose with Indian music, break the raga rules that 
tell you to go up the scale one way and down another, and you can quickly make mis- 
takes that the terms of Indian classical music will quickly tell you are wrong. Jazz is more 
forgiving. 

Sure, there can be right and wrong notes for a particular chord progression, but some- 
where, sometime, a cat has put forward just those wrong notes and tried as hard as he 
could to convince you they are right. The successive acceptance of more and more bend- 
ing of the rules has pushed jazz onward to unexpected directions and innovations. That’s 
why jazz musicians may be the best prepared to take on the music of other species; they 
have been stepping over boundaries for more than a hundred years. 

Some birds even seem like natural jazzers. Consider the song of the veery, Catharus 
fuscescens, a brown, spotted-belly thrush that lives in temperate American forests, 
known for its querulous, queasy descending line heard every spring in the green 
wooded forests of Eastern North America. I believe the bird’s song is the source of its 
name, a swirling, peeooweeeoooweeeooo descending invisible behind dense green leaves. 
You will almost never see this bird, but you will often hear him, sometimes from very far 
away. An early Native American forest guide said, “this sound really makes me sick,” but 
I find it captivating, mysterious." 

How are we to represent the sound, to bring it within the realm of human understand- 
ing? A pioneering work in this field, F S. Mathews’s Field Book of Wild Birds and Their 
Music (1904), describes it in Figure 28.3, and Aretas Saunders, author of a famous mid- 
2oth century (1951) Guide to Bird Songs, represented the sound like so in Figure 28.4. 
Here the graphic notation of the veery song looks like a sweeping round sigh descending 
through the trees, or graphic notation by Tibetan monks or Cornelius Cardew. Not as 
musical to our classical aesthetes, but more like a wash of synthesized atmosphere pres- 
ent in the electronic music of today. 


QO. veery, Veery, veery veery! 


QO, ‘veery, veery, veery, veery. 


FIGURE 28.3 F.S. Mathews’ graphic and musical notations of a veery’s song (1904). 
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Weird, reedy liquid whistle 
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SONG OF THE VEERY 


FIGURE 28.4 Aretas Saunders’s graphic and mnemonic notation of a veery’s song (1951). 
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FIGURE 28.5 My transcription of a slowed-down veery’s song (2005). 


How does the veery become a suspected jazz bird? Using the popular computer music 
software Ableton Live, I slowed the veery’s song down and discovered a syncopated line 
like a phrase out of Miles Davis’s electric fusion period, which conventional musical 
notation can only partially report, in Figure 28.5. I really didn’t expect something like 
that to come out, a melody that changes from C minor to G7 midcourse. And who knew 
a veery was swinging like that, with the sound so high and too fast for us to hear it. 

Modern science prefers computer-generated sonograms, like the one created by the 
shareware program Amadeus, with frequency on the vertical axis plotted against time 
in Figure 28.6. That reveals the structure, but not really the sense of syncopation. So 
we have the wishful-thinking early transcription of the transposed melody into the 
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00'00"'000 00'03"'000 00°06"'000 00°09"'000 00°12"000 
FIGURE 28.6 Sonogram of a slowed-down veery’s song, printed out by the program Amadeus 
(2005). 


astonishing realm of a Miles Davis-like cool jazz trumpet phrase, and then a more pre- 
cise transcription, which in the end demonstrates a very refined sense of musicality in 
the single utterance of this musical bird. He’s veerying with feeling, he means some- 
thing because he’s got that swing. In the end we have the sonogram, produced by a 
machine seeking no nuance. Is that then our most accurate representation of what this 
veery sings? 

What does the veery song mean? Some call music the language of emotions, pulling 
our heartstrings the way nothing else can. Others say its meaning is purely musical, to 
be understood only between precise rules of form and order that most listeners hardly 
know. There is truth in both these claims, and this is true for both humans and animals.” 

I havent played live with veeries and I’m not sure theyd really care for my licks. The 
coolness of their phrase can only be heard when their distinctive tune is slowed down 
into our range of rhythm and pitch. Then I can learn with it, and I’ve certainly played live 
on stage with recordings of the veery, sliced, diced, moved around, turned into musical 
material for electronic improvisation. But that is closer to interspecies emulation than 
interspecies communication. The best dialogue I’ve had with actual creatures has come, 
ironically, with an animal thousands of times heavier than me, a humpback whale. 

In the case of humpback whales, we have a song that very few humans knew about 
until the end of the 1960s, so we have only a half-century of attempts to make sense of 
what it might mean. Once again, only the males do the singing. Their half-hour-long 
songs are sung mostly during mating season, so sex probably has something to do with 
it. But unlike in songbirds, we have zero evidence that female whales care—we have 
never seen them show a whit of interest in the males’ amazing singing. So either the 
sexual selection of whale song is far more subtle than we have been able to see, or some- 
thing else may be at work. 

Humpback whales and nightingales are far apart on the tree of evolution, and yet 
there is something quite similar about their songs. How can this be? Both of these crea- 
tures are outliers, because the sounds they make are particularly intricate, extended, and 
beautiful. Nightingales sing from twilight long into the dark hours—if you haven't yet 
heard one you may be surprised that their songs are not immediately melodious, but 
rhythmic, strange, like a secret pulsed code emitting from an alien star. There is indeed 
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something otherworldly about their clear whistles and ratchety rhythms heard across 
a forest lake in the middle of the night. From our current listening vantage they sound 
a bit like a DJ scratching records or some Euro techno artist; perhaps to Shakespeare 
or John Clare they sounded like something else entirely. Their songs, though, are full 
of energy, sung all night long while the birds sit motionless on a high branch, easy for a 
predator to pick off. 

Rhythms at different frequencies, interspersed with long, clear whistle tones, a few 
whoops and bleeps. Definitely organized, with a structure not yet much analyzed by 
human scientists, or human musicians. But a music is there, an always alien music. Is it 
beautiful? To the female nightingales, it is supposed to be. To other males? A challenge. 

Ask a person what a slowed-down nightingale song sounds like and they might say, 
“Huh? It sounds a lot like a humpback whale!” Those whoops, blats, chirps, and grum- 
bling rhythms happen at a whole different metabolic scale, in a different medium, the 
tough-to-see-through tropic underwater world, slow enough that humans again have a 
hard time paying attention to the whole way it moves. But again, there are clear patterns, 
rhythms, tones, a definite structure. Speed it up, raise the pitch, and it strangely resem- 
bles the nightingale’s song in terms of the kinds of different elements, the spacing of the 
silences between sounds, and the relative complexity of structure. Figure 28.7 presents 
a small sampling of each, with scale of time and pitch adjusted to see the similarity, ten 
seconds of bird compared to one minute of whale. 

Why should these very different animals have songs with similar attributes? If they are 
supposed to be the result of sexual selection, a process of evolution that favors extended 
preference of random qualities, or at least arbitrary qualities, why should the songs of 
these very animals be so alike instead of wildly divergent? There may be certain sonic 
patterns that appear in all the music of the animal world, and these musical axioms may 
be the reason that it is possible to jam with a humpback whale, and why the whale, in the 
best moments, might actually listen to a clarinet and want to chime in. 
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FIGURE 28.7 Thrush nightingale and humpback whale sonograms compared. 
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The song of the humpback whale is the most extended patterned vocalization produced 
by any animal. These songs were first described by Roger Payne and Scott McVay, who 
took a bold step for scientific rhetoric when they praised the “surprising beauty” of these 
sounds in the prestigious journal Science in 1971."* The structure of 11 minutes of hump- 
back whale song looks something like McVay’s hand-traced sonogram (Figure 28.8) 
from this famous paper. 

During the following decades the astonishing moans of this whale made its way 
into human culture, becoming the inspiration for famous classical compositions by 
Alan Hovhaness, George Crumb, and later John Cage and Toru Takemitsu. In the pop 
world the humpback whale song and the plight of the whale found its way into works 
by Pete Seeger; Judy Collins; Captain Beefheart; Crosby; Stills and Nash; Jethro Tull; 
Yes; Paul Winter; Charlie Haden; the Partridge Family; Country Joe and the Fish; Laurie 
Anderson; Alice in Chains; Tom Waits; and Lou Reed, to name but a few. The origi- 
nal recording assembled by Payne, Songs of the Humpback Whale, became a platinum 
record, selling more than a million copies, and in 1979 an excerpt from it was included 
as a “sound page,’ in National Geographic. With more than 10 million copies printed at 
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FIGURE 28.8 Scott McVay’s hand-traced sonogram from Payne and McVay (1971). 
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once in many languages, this remains the largest single pressing of any audio recording 
in history.’ 

Humpback songs are far more musical in structure than the sound of any other dol- 
phin or whale. They consist of repeating patterns, hierarchically organized at the level 
of unit (or motif), phrase, theme, and song. Each complete song consists of five to 
seven themes. Some of the phrases end with the same contrasting sound, so they can 
be said to rhyme, in a way analogous to human poems. A series of these songs can be 
repeated extensively, up to 23 hours in a single session. Since singing mostly happens 
only during the winter breeding season, when the whales congregate in specific breed- 
ing grounds, such as the Hawaiian Islands, the Silver Bank off the Dominican Republic, 
and Archipelago Revillagigedo off of Mexico, it is generally assumed to be a male sexual 
display with the purpose of attracting females, who do not sing. However, no one has 
ever seen a female humpback whale show any interest in the song whatsoever, but other 
males do respond to a singing male, in a usually nonaggressive manner. A rival theory, 
less popular, but the only one with any evidence, says the humpback whale song serves 
to organize the male whales together in a manner different from any other animal we 
have yet observed.!® 

The most remarkable aspect of this amazing song is that, unlike nearly all bird songs, 
it constantly changes during the breeding season. When an innovation appears in the 
song, all other males strive to copy the new element and in a matter of weeks all are 
singing the same new song. They all want to sound the same, yet the sameness continu- 
ally evolves. No one has postulated a good reason for this, and no one can yet explain 
why whales in any given ocean, say, the North Pacific, change their songs in tandem 
even though they are likely too many thousands of miles away to hear each other.” The 
whales in Hawaii and Mexico are changing their songs in tandem, in a similar way, even 
though they can't hear what the other population is doing. In birds, widely separated 
populations tend to have different dialects in their songs, but widely dispersed hump- 
back whales have the same song, and they are changing it very rapidly in several ways. 
Again, no one can explain it. 

With its extended, clear structure, humpback whale song is more clearly musical 
than the songs of most birds. And with the uncertainty about who the males are sing- 
ing for, the song of the humpback whale is full of mysteries impenetrable to human- 
ity. But for our species, a mystery means a challenge. As a musician, I wanted to hear 
for myself. Having spent several years playing my clarinet to birds, sometimes getting a 
response, sometimes not, I was eager to try this interspecies jamming with humpback 
whales. To my surprise, I got a very different result than the researchers did. So different, 
that when I played my recording of a humpback whale/clarinet duet to several leading 
humpback scientists, they did not believe the encounter was real. But I assured them it 
really happened. What surprised my audiences most was that nearly everyone consid- 
ered the sound they heard to be music: a music made between human clarinetist and 
humpback whale. 

In January-February 2007 I spent several weeks off of Maui, Hawaii, trying to interact 
musically with humpback whales. The making of these duet recordings does not involve 
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getting the clarinet wet. I'm safely onboard a boat and the whale is, ideally, about 10 
meters underwater, directly under us or within 100 meters at most. He can be much fur- 
ther away and still sound loud and clear. In fact, singing humpback males usually situate 
themselves about one kilometer apart from each other. Figure 28.9 shows how it’s done. 
The chain of technology enables the clarinetist to talk to the whale or, more accurately, 
use music to cross species lines. Why do I think this is even worth trying? Because music 
can communicate across cultures in a way language cannot. 

Can I do the same with a nameless whale? Humpback males usually suspend them- 
selves motionless underwater in a curved posture, singing continuously in a solo trance. 
I am essentially interrupting a reverie whose purpose we do not know. In the musical 
moment I do not care about the purpose, but instead wish to understand the result. Can 
I prove the whale is responding to me? I will show you the best of such duets I have 
recorded, and you can judge for yourself. 

Many things can go wrong in such an experiment: the whale might stop singing and 
move away, a loud motorboat might come near and mess up the sound quality. Scientists 
might call my duet statistically insignificant, because it represents the one best case sce- 
nario rather than the probable result of broadcasting a clarinet underwater next to a 
singing humpback whale male. But even a single interesting improvised performance is 
worthy of musical analysis. I want to figure out why I like it, why even the skeptics I have 
played this to have responded to this sudden music. 

In the whale/clarinet duet sonograms you are about to look at (Figures 28.10-28.14), I 
have adjusted the appearance so that the two parts are clearly visible. Here is a summary 
of the whole mood: The whale sounds have a huge range, from 100 Hz (G2) (in the form 
of clear broomphs [nota technical term]), visible as round, sine-like tones with few over- 
tones. But then the whale may suddenly jump to high, wavering whistles that resemble 
the timbre of the clarinet, with a series of parallel overtones. The pitch of the whale’s high 
whistles, though, is rarely steady, but warbles about twice a second around 300-600 Hz 
(E4-Ds), in the third octave of the clarinet. Then occasionally there will be an extremely 
high note, around 4800 Hz, coming almost immediately after the broomph, from the 
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FIGURE 28.9 How to play music live with a humpback whale, from Rothenberg (2008). 
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FIGURE 28.10 Whale tried to match the clarinet’s steady pitch. 


same whale. How can he jump so high so fast? I’m afraid we really have little idea how 
the humpback whale makes these sounds at all. 

The clarinet sounds are often high, held-out notes, more constant in pitch and thus 
closer to straight horizontal lines on the sonogram printout. There are usually at least 
a few parallel lines of overtones, more than usual for the instrument because the clari- 
net is being broadcast underwater, and the properties of underwater sound propagation 
seems to add overtones to the timbre, making the clarinet more bell-like, closer to a 
soprano saxophone (which, because of its conical bore, produces more overtones). Yet 
after some minutes, my clarinet starts to produce higher, shriekier, and more uneven, 
warbling notes, not exactly like the whale but somehow more compatible with the whale. 

And what does the whale do? Does his sound become more clarinet-like during the 
encounter? I am not really sure, but some of our high squeaks are quite hard to tell apart. 
And the clearest sign of communication comes when I stop, and he begins with a direct 
sense of response, in some cases continuing the very same note I just finished, and in 
other cases trying to join in, and overlap me with a complementary sound. 

To truly assess the musicality of this encounter, and decide for yourself whether 
this interspecies duet is music or not, you should first of all listen to it; an mp3 of this 
four minute excerpt is available online at http://terrain.org/columns/21/Rothenberg_ 
Clarinet_Humpback.mp3. Listen for yourself, and perhaps we can set up our own 
Martinellian survey: is this duet music: yes or no? There is a play-by-play account of the 


FIGURE 28.11 Whale sings a previously unheard sound. 
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FIGURE 28.12 Whale matches my sound as I play. 
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FIGURE 28.13, Whale responds to the steady clarinet tone with a gritty growl. 
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FIGURE 28.14. My own song is changed after hearing the whale. 
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best part of the duet, including a complete sonogram, also online.'® I have posted this 
because I am frustrated that in so many scientific papers on animal music, complete 
sonograms do not appear, only summary statistical analysis. Here you can assess the 
whole thing, and next is my play-by-play account of the duet as I understand it. 

Right at the outset we hear a form of tone and rhythm matching, where the whale 
seems to match the middle C, 260 Hz (C4) he hears on the clarinet twice (2.1" and 5.5"). 
Then his successive descending whoops echo the roughly one-second beats suggested 
by the clarinet. If we compare the pacing of this response with the usual speed of this 
particular theme, it is faster than usual, suggesting that the clarinet’s presence is having 
an effect on the whale’s overall tempo. Now the clarinet moves up to a 370 Hz (G-flat4) 
for its repeating beats. Note that at 10" and 14" the whale inserts a whoop followed by 
rhythmic descending notes. My approach in the duet is to play tentative, testing notes, 
leaving space to listen for what the whale does. A skeptical listener could say this makes 
any interaction sound like a duet, but let’s see what happens. At 21" and 23" the whale 
adds a descending gulp after his whoop, and then after I play a glissando up to 831 Hz 
(Abs) at 26" the whale clearly responds with a high cry immediately afterwards at 26.5", 
the closest acknowledgment from the whale thus far. At 41" the whale sings an insanely 
high squeak around 4700 Hz (D8), and then at 45.5"I try to imitate it by playing my teeth 
on the reed. Fellow humans on the boat did not enjoy this sound, and most of them were 
not listening to the underwater whales through the headphones, so they weren't hearing 
the whole thing. 

As the encounter progressed, I found myself playing fewer phrases that I enjoyed 
and more that seemed to engage the leaps and plunges of the whales’ aesthetic world. 
Listening to both species, it’s unclear just who such music would be for, if neither people 
nor whales really want it. I guess each of our kinds can expand our awareness through 
such an alien musical process. At 55" the whale makes two super-high squeaks again, 
and then after my short bluesy phrase he seems to match with the booweah sound, and 
then we are all together, me and whale, playing almost a single chord at 1'02". In this pas- 
sage one clearly sees and hears the tendency of the whale to respond with a full spectrum 
whoop up to the stratosphere as soon as the clarinet stops playing. From 1'12" to 1114.5" is 
the grand phrase from whoop to squeak, then with a deep grunt (almost like the boom 
of a giant bullfrog) showing in a few seconds the full range of humpback music. At 1'15" 
the clarinet moves from 1175 Hz (D6) to 784 Hz (Gs) (only higher overtones appear on 
the sonogram, so the notes look similar, the movement from three to four parallel lines 
is the key), and at 118" the whale appears to gliss up to join my steady Gs with an up-slid- 
ing moan that anticipates my pitch. 

In response to two instances of a held-out G5 on the clarinet, the whale offers two 
responses: first, the great warbling whistle at 1'22.5", and then the upsliding pitch- 
matching moan at 1'27". At 132" we hear the whale attempting to match the changed 
pitch of the clarinet held note from Gs5 to 932 Hz (Bbs), a frequency of warble we have 
not previously heard, a third or so higher, 698 Hz (Fs), than a similar warble at 1'12", 587 
Hz (Ds). At 1'43.5" the whale remarkably matches the earlier pitch, D5, with a warbling 
that gradually approaches the steady note. At 1'55" a different contoured whale whistle 
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attempts to match the clarinet pitch. Or is this all wishful thinking of an interspecies 
dreamer? Even the long upsweep from 2'00" to 2'02" seems to strive for that clarinet 
pitch. From 2'07" to 2'08" we hear the grand culminating seagull scream. And at 2'19" 
it appears again. And again with greater flourish at 2'30". At 2'38" he responds with a 
downgrunt and then I seem to match his upsweep at 2'41". At 2'46" comes the newly 
heard chopping sound, clarinet high on top of it, then more steady notes broken by a 
whale upsweep, as the rhythmic presence of the low grunts increases. 

The choppiness comes again at 2'57", before a blustering clarinet gliss at 3'01" brings 
another upsweep of whale into a high held note. This is becoming a familiar pattern. 
A new kind of very high whale sound appears, like rapid bow strokes on the bridge of 
a violin. This builds the mood for the moment when the situation really draws me in to 
create a sound quite unlike any I had ever played before. When I look at these dramatic, 
warbly clarinet things at 3'24" and 3'28", I clearly see that something has happened to me 
here. I don't know if I am musically becoming a whale, but I have definitely been driven 
by the encounter to wail in a whole new way. It does look a bit like the klezmer madness 
of my ancestors, but an octave too high, way up at 2800 Hz (F7). 

At this point the rest of the crew was ready to throw me off the ship. At 3'33" the whale 
is matching with a new kind of high squeak we have not previously heard. I wasn’t sure 
before but now I am convinced that this animal is modifying his song in response to 
mine, a musical result that is a true surprise. This new and nearly painful shriek is, for 
me, the climax of this alien musical encounter. When something similar recurs between 
3'43" to 3'44", I can no longer quite tell, either by ear or on the page, which is clarinet 
and which is whale. And at 3'55", for the first time, the held out notes of clarinet and 
whale occur in tandem, like some kind of high altitude harmonic choir. After a bit of 
further matching the whale makes a high growl at 4'01" that looks like a fingerprint on 
the sonogram, and the overlapping continues. Following this, the whale slows down his 
low phrases to his more usual tempo. Perhaps he is no longer so excited by this strange 
new clarinet sound. From a low trill the whale upsweeps in and I join in with a final new 
shriek. The whale stretches out his final moan and is back to his usual self. 

The remaining eight minutes of the duet are less dramatic, but there are still moments 
where the whale seems to change the pacing and nature of his phrasing in relation to 
clarinet sounds. Since this is a musical, not a scientific experiment, I am sorry I do not 
have enough data to be conclusive. But I do think it is relevant that a high percentage 
of scientists I played this recording for, all of whom were familiar with the official line 
that humpback whales do not reliably respond to human sounds, were shocked by what 
they heard. 

The shock might wear off once they begin to try to explain what they heard, but 
I believe the music is still there. Back on the boat, the rest of the humans on board got 
tired of these strange clarinet squeaks, and eventually some jumped in the water to hear 
the underwater mix for themselves, and the whale didn’t seem too pleased with that and 
slowly moved away. 

The engineer listening in on the hydrophones shouted out, “David, stop playing! 
I need to adjust this equipment, but I told him, “Kent, I stopped a few minutes ago.” 
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Noonan turned to me and was taken aback. By now, at least to Kent, the whale was 
sounding as much like a clarinet as the clarinet was trying to sound like a whale. My 
music had become whale-like, and the people could stand it no longer! 

Throughout this duet are several clear examples where the whale seems to match the 
clarinet. Several of my favorites are enlarged in Figures 28.10 to 28.14: at 2'50", where 
the whale is striving to match the steady clarinet pitch (Figure 28.10); at 3'31", where my 
whale-like wail garners a never previously heard squeaky response (Figure 28.11); at 
3'51", where the whale dares to match my sound as I am playing it. He can't quite hold 
the pitch but he is wavering up and down around it (Figure 28.12); at 3'58" Iam now play- 
ing wavering tones as he has taught them to me, he responds with a gritty growl (Figure 
28.13); finally, at 4'06" he joins in with my steady note by uttering a deep, complex boom, 
then after my riff of discrete pitches he comes in with a whistle that finally matches me 
truly in tune, then I end with that new whale wail I have learned during this perfor- 
mance (Figure 28.14). 

As I reflect on the visualization of this experience, which seems to clearly reinforce my 
hunches that the whale was listening and trying to match me, I remember what I have 
learned from many years of jamming with birds. Most birds have their own set and spe- 
cific songs, and when they hear a clarinet, if they respond at all, it will be with their own 
well-known tunes. Even a bird with a vast repertoire like a nightingale or a mockingbird 
is going to use its own licks when and if he plays along with you. 

No one disagrees with the basic fact that, unlike any other species we know of, male 
humpback whales constantly change their song, and yet every whale seems to be sing- 
ing the same song at the same time. How is the song changing, then? The best evidence 
we have of hearing a change suddenly appear comes from a one-page article in Nature 
by Michael Noad, who reports that at least one, maybe a few Indian Ocean hump- 
back whales from the West Coast of Australia got lost one season and turned up in his 
research area off Australias East Coast, in the South Pacific Ocean. They arrived with a 
completely different song, and in a matter of weeks all those Pacific whales had switched 
to the Indian Ocean song.” In 2010 an even more rapid example of humpback song 
change was documented, also in the South Pacific.”° 

Is the drive for innovation so strong in this species that any new tune is going to dis- 
place the one in action before? This observation suggests it. But the new song probably 
has to have some particular qualities unknown to us to really become popular. Just as the 
music industry cannot manufacture a hit, we do not know what makes a catchy whale 
tune. But there must be some riffs they like and others they do not, explaining why some 
units stay in the humpback repertoire for decades and others come and go in a matter of 
months or years. 

So if a whale has a penchant to learn from another whale, and be able to take on a new 
sound very quickly, then of course if he hears a clarinet out of the deep blue he’s going to 
try the new sound on for size! Not only should I not be surprised that the whale is imi- 
tating me, I should expect it. If he didn’t do it, then I would want to question the theory 
that whales learn songs from other whales. The sounds I was playing were well within 
the range of possible notes a humpback whale could make. So he tried them on for size. 
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Would this whale retain some of my phrases, work them into his repertoire? If he did, 
and all the whales have this real need for a new song that rapidly takes over the airwaves, 
then in a few months I might hear some of my motifs incorporated as new units in the 
song of the humpback whale. That would indeed be the highest compliment an interspe- 
cies musician could receive. Not praise from one’s peers, but a piece of my music in the 
group mind of the whales. 

I imagine it would take a lot more time playing the same phrases for the whales. Jim 
Darling told me he would like to get a permit to do that kind of research, but he doubts 
the Office of Marine Mammals would grant it—too much meddling in things we know 
little about!”! But already there is no doubt that the whale’s live music has influenced 
what I play. Performing along with a whale, I try to inhabit the rhythm and shape of the 
song, which a written or printed description cannot contain. 

How to train oneself to be an interspecies improviser? Like any form of improvisa- 
tion, first of all, just listen. Then only when you feel like there is space to make a musical 
announcement of your presence, go ahead, do it. Be a bird among birds, a whale among 
whales. Then leave more space, listen again. Know that most musical creatures will only 
sing their own, stylized song. The best species to communicate with are those who share 
with humanity a curious interest in a range of sounds, and who have evolved to want 
to improvise, to try something new, to enjoy real play with sound. Take a stab at their 
style and twist the essence of what you do. You may be surprised and just might effect 
a change in a musical world of which you cannot quite speak. Learn to appreciate more 
than what your own species has attuned itself to hear. Make a more-than-human music 
just past the edge of what you expect and could believe. A music greater than the sen- 
sibility of one species alone might slightly show us a way to live better with nature and 
not destroy our planet with rampant human aesthetics, saving the Earth while there still 
is time. 
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CHAPTER 29 


SPIRITUAL EXERCISES, 
IMPROVISATION, AND 
MORAL PERFECTIONISM 
With Special Reference to Sonny Rollins 
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ARNOLD I. DAVIDSON 
(Translated from the French by Anton Vishio. Revised by the author.) 


The great Irishman Edmund Burke once said: “The only thing necessary 
for the triumph of evil is for good men to do nothing” We must accept our 
destiny, the destiny to struggle for the unattainable, because there is noth- 
ing absolute, nothing definite, and it is only in struggling for the unattain- 
able that we can conquer evil. I have often wished that the fathers of the 
American Constitution had affirmed “Life, liberty, and the pursuit of the 
unattainable”! 


I simply want to play and speak the truth. Every time I sit down at the 
drums, I have enough ego to say that what I played last night was good. But 
not good enough for tonight. I don’t play as well as I would like. ... Ihave 
never attained the level of total satisfaction. It is truly impossible. ... You 
demand more and still more from yourself. Self-satisfaction is your enemy. 
It’s over for you as an artist if you think “Well, Iam so good that I don't need 
to try anything more difficult” Art Tatum didn't play as well as he wished.” 


IN this essay I would like to study a model of improvisation that links the practice of 
spiritual exercises to moral perfectionism and precisely to that perfectionism that aims 
at the perpetual surpassing of oneself—at an overcoming always renewed, never defini- 
tive.> This perfectionism is at the heart of recent work by Stanley Cavell: in speaking of it, 
he often uses the expression “Emersonian perfectionism,” since Emerson is the starting 
point for his elaboration of moral perfectionism.* We will see that in ancient philoso- 
phy, the idea of wisdom, or better the figure of the sage, could be interpreted as the his- 
torico-philosophical origin of this ideal. But we must begin with the practice of spiritual 
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exercises. Regarding the notion of a “spiritual exercise,’ at the beginning of his book 
What Is Ancient Philosophy?, Pierre Hadot writes: 


By this term, I mean practices which could be physical, as in dietary regimes, or dis- 
cursive, as in dialogue and meditation, or intuitive, as in contemplation, but which 
were all intended to effect a modification and a transformation in the subject who 
practiced them. The philosophy teachers’ discourse could also assume the form of a 
spiritual exercise, if the discourse were presented in such a way that the disciple, as 
auditor, reader, or interlocutor, could make spiritual progress and transform himself 
within.° 


In short, as Hadot said in our book of conversations, a spiritual exercise is “a voluntary, 
personal practice intended to bring about a transformation of the individual, a trans- 
formation of the self? and among the significant examples of such a practice he cites a 
certain practice of Beethoven, precisely because Beethoven “referred to the exercises of 
musical composition that he required of his students, and that were meant to allow them 
to attain a form of wisdom—one that might be called aesthetic—as spiritual exercises.” 

According to Hadot, in antiquity, philosophy is “that activity by means of which 
philosophers train themselves for wisdom”; here one must underline the expression 
“train for wisdom,’ because wisdom itself is a “transcendent norm.”” Thus, “philoso- 
phy, for mankind, consists of efforts toward wisdom which always remain unfinished.”® 
Describing in detail the figure of the sage in ancient philosophy, and especially in the 
Stoic school, Hadot writes: 


Foremost, for the Stoics, the sage is an exceptional being; there are very few, perhaps 
one, even none at all. The figure of the sage is thus for them an almost unattainable 
idea, more a transcendent norm than a concrete figure. ... The Stoic philosopher 
knows that he can never realize this ideal figure of the sage, but it exercises on him its 
attraction, provokes in him enthusiasm and love, allows him to hear a call to live bet- 
ter, to become aware of the perfection which he strives to attain. ... The philosopher 
who trains for wisdom will try to form a nucleus of inexpugnable inner freedom via 
spiritual exercises.” 


Thus, it could be concluded, I believe, that philosophy as a spiritual exercise toward wis- 
dom isa form of moral perfectionism and therefore a particular way of life. 

Now, I can easily imagine your perplexity: spiritual exercises, moral perfectionism, 
wisdom, what does all of this have to do with the improvisations of the saxophonist 
Sonny Rollins? From my point of view, philosophy is not primarily a doctrine or a the- 
ory, but rather an activity and an attitude. This is why nothing prohibits the attitude that 
is expressed in certain acts of improvisation from being named, without hesitation or 
equivocation, “philosophical.” The activity of improvisation becomes a philosophical 
activity when one deploys a practice of spiritual exercises that aims at perfecting oneself. 
From this perspective, Rollins is a perfect example of a model of moral perfectionism 
sustained by spiritual exercises. 
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In a 2006 interview, Rollins said, “I’m dissatisfied and I’m always striving. ... A lot of 
guys have learned their craft and they get to a place, and they are satisfied, and the stuff 
they do is great. ... In my case, my thing is constantly looking for something else. I’m 
not satisfied yet. I know there is more there?” 

Rollins’s dissatisfaction is certainly an aesthetic disposition, but it is also and above 
all an ethical attitude: Rollins is always searching for his “next self” something beyond 
himself, a spiritual place never completely reached. In discussing his concerts, famous 


for their extreme ardor and energy, Rollins affirms: 


There are certain concerts that I play, performances when I do feel that I have 
reached the higher level. When that happens as a normality rather than rarely, then 
I will feel that I am there. Then there will probably be something else I need to do, 
but I do feel that I am getting closer to more of a complete expression. It’s a reachable 
goal, it is not something which is never going to happen, but that doesn’t mean that 
will be the end. There will always be something else to do. I think I can get to a better 
place.” 


Here we can glimpse the possibility of a progress that is, so to speak, spiritual (“the 
higher level? “I am getting closer toa more complete expression’), but, at the same time, 
the feeling that a definitive end is impossible (“then there will probably be something 
else I need to do”). Moreover, Rollins makes use of an explicitly ethical vocabulary to 
characterize his attitude (“I think I can get to a better place” 

In another interview, from 2008, Rollins clearly articulates the paradox represented 
by the duty to attain an end that is indeed impossible to attain—a paradox typical of 
moral perfectionism: “What I’m looking for perhaps is unattainable. I know that. But 
I certainly have a right to try to achieve it. It’s my duty to achieve it” 

This duty of reaching an inaccessible place is no metaphysical abstraction: it is rather 
a duty that is made concrete in the necessity of exercising oneself. In effect, this existen- 
tial obligation, with its highly particular structure, is elaborated in various traditions of 
thought and of practice. Cavell has often insisted on the fact that moral perfectionism 
is not another moral theory, but rather an attitude, a perspective, a vision of the world 
that traverses the history of thought and of life. To cite a single unexpected example of 
this perfectionist dimension: in a system of practices as remote as possible from those of 
Rollins, namely Orthodox Judaism, one finds, according to Yeshayahou Leibowitz, the 
idea of a “reality always beyond that which is, that one can never attain, but which, nev- 
ertheless, one must ceaselessly strive to attain” What is such a reality called? According 
to Jewish tradition, its name is precisely “redemption,” a redemption therefore that is 
always still to come." In my opinion, as we will see, in his own tradition Rollins himself 
is a figure of this redemption, that is to say of this infinite exercise of ourselves. 

Rollins is renowned for the periods during which he did nothing other than practice, 
up to 15 hours per day. That which Rollins dubbed his “relentless practicing” is a way of 
manifesting his ethical attitude: 
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I’ve taken several sabbaticals from performing and recording. I have a certain ideal 
when I play, and this ideal has changed over the years. I’ve taken breaks because I’ve 
been frustrated with a performance or I just wanted to go to the woodshed and exper- 
iment. I always become frustrated when I’m not reaching what I hear for myself. . . . I 
never viewed practicing as a chore. I always saw it as a necessity to improve.” 


The interminable exercises of Rollins also highlight the priority of a certain relation- 
ship with oneself and, in the case of Rollins, the necessity of forming oneself in such a 
way that improvisation can become unlimited. This improvisation, infinite in a certain 
sense, presupposes, according to Rollins, a very particular relationship with oneself— 
strong but at the same time mobile. It is just such a relationship with oneself that occu- 
pies the center of Rollins’s existential attitude: “This is the struggle of life, to be better 
people. That’s how I figured out what life is all about. This is what I am trying to do. Life 
is an opportunity, but the hardest battle is with ourselves. That is what I realize, and that’s 
what I am doing. .. . What matters is you winning the battle with yourself?”"* 

This attitude is the foundation, the core of Rollins’s judgment: “As far as I am con- 
cerned, a good band starts with yourself. It starts with me getting my stuff together?” 
And “getting your stuff together” is a task that one is never finished with. 

Let us take the example of the relationship with oneself expressed by Rollins in the 
music he created in the 1950s. In this music, one finds what I will call a “horizontal 
inexhaustibility” within a form of the self. Let me explain: Rollins created a form of 
himself that allowed him never to exhaust an improvisation, to always invent new pos- 
sibilities, as if the improvisation was, literally, an infinite creation without determi- 
nate limits. The form of Rollins’s self at the end of the 1950s is a form never filled in, 
one that precedes all substance, a form without weight, always in movement, vital, a 
form, one might say, whose dimensions are limitless. It is a form that responds precisely 
to Rollins’s incessant exercises. Consider “I'm an Old Cowhand” from the recording 
Way Out West (1957; see Figure 29.1).!° Rollins’s solo is magnificent; one perceives in 
it, at the same time, both imagination and organization, yet it is a solo that is in a clear 
sense unfinished. However, its felt incompleteness is of a very particular kind; it con- 
cerns the inexhaustibility of the improvisation, an inexhaustibility achieved thanks to 
a certain practice, a certain form of the self. In listening to the alternate take of “I’m 
an Old Cowhand,” nearly twice as long as the first version, one understands immedi- 
ately that Rollins is capable of continuing ad infinitum, until the end of the world, with- 
out repeating himself. The fadeout of this alternative take is a sign of the interminable 
activity of his improvisation, a symbol of his capacity to never fill in his own form of 
the self; rather, he is always ready to dilate himself and to prolong himself, to go for- 
ward. Without any doubt, in these years, there was a sound, a clear style, that is to say a 
distinctive form called Rollins, precisely that form which, within a piece, authorized a 
beyond, always elsewhere, further on, which knew no permanent pause, no definitive 
conclusion, no resting in peace. 

Often it is Rollins’s cadences that demonstrate in the most unforgettable manner this 
horizontal inexhaustibility; these are very evident moments of his infinite creativity. The 
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FIGURE 29.1 Sonny Rollins ([1957] 2010). 


form that Rollins gives to these cadences expresses, moreover, a musical version of the 
cosmic consciousness described by Hadot. Among the aspects of this cosmic conscious- 
ness that Hadot emphasized, there is the exercise of dilation, of the expansion of the self 
into the cosmos, that is, the exercise “of becoming aware of his being within the All, as a 
minuscule point of brief duration, but capable of dilating into the immense field of infi- 
nite space and of seizing the whole of reality in a single intuition.””’ At the same time that 
he describes the ideal of stoic wisdom, Hadot speaks of cosmic consciousness, evoking a 
connection between each instant and the entire universe: 


By becoming conscious of one single instant of our lives, one single beat of our 
hearts, we can feel ourselves linked to the entire immensity of the cosmos, and to 
the wondrous fact of the world’s existence. The whole universe is present in each 
part of reality. For the Stoics, this experience of the instant corresponds to their 
theory of the mutual interpenetration of the parts of the universe. Such an expe- 
rience, however, is not necessarily linked to any theory. For example, we find it 
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expressed in the following verses by Blake: To see a World in a Grain of Sand / And 
a Heaven in a Wild Flower, / Hold Infinity in the palm of your hand / And Eternity 
in an hour.” 


The intuitions, the pulsations of Sonny Rollins unveil the entire musical universe, infin- 
ity heard in the mouthpiece of a saxophone. Rollins’s breathing is metamorphosized 
into a short melody of several notes that leads us on to a second melody, and then to yet 
another, etc.—melodies between which we discover a reciprocal compenetration never 
imagined. Or else a melody transforms itself into an extended improvisation that links, 
in a spontaneous and natural manner, “high” music with “popular” music, jazz and clas- 
sical music, all the different moments of the history of jazz, and so on. All things con- 
sidered, it seems that a single note of Rollins encompasses, from the outset, all musical 
worlds, as if his improvisation unravels the cosmos itself. And one can understand that 
the consciousness of Rollins “is plunged, like Seneca, into the totality of the cosmos: toti 
se inserens mundo.” 

‘The greatness of Rollins, however, does not stop here, since there remains another 
modality of “transcendence,” perhaps rarer than that which I have just described, and 
which I will call the “vertical displacement” of the form of the self: the hard, unex- 
pected and shattering process of surpassing oneself. One surpasses not simply a par- 
ticular content of the self, but even its established structure. This is the invention of 
a new form of oneself, a transfiguration of one’s own identity, of the “ontological” 
form, so to speak, of the self: it is a self-transcendence in which one goes beyond the 
sound, the expression, the style, that is to say the form of the self already realized—it 
is the occasion in which one becomes another. At stake is no longer a horizon that 
extends without end; instead, the fundamental configuration of the self is trans- 
formed. The experience is that of the birth of a new self, lived as an elevation to a new 
plane of possibility—hence a vertical surpassing, rather than a horizontal dilation 
(see Figure 29.2). 

This arduous, disturbing change is often provoked by an encounter with another, not 
with just any other but with an exemplary figure, in which is revealed the possibility and 
necessity of a vertical surpassing of the self. In the case of Rollins, one could interpret in 
this way his encounter with Coleman Hawkins, on the 1963 album Sonny Meets Hawk 
(see Figure 29.3).”° In general, Rollins makes a distinction between “copying from” and 
“learning from”: “I didn't try to copy others. I just tried to learn from them.” And he 
continues: “If you have enough talent and you're committed, working with people who 
are superior to you always will improve your playing.” In the specific relationship that 
interests us here, we must take account of a remarkable letter, written to Hawkins in 
1962 after having heard one of his recent concerts, where Rollins expresses his esteem 
for him utilizing the vocabulary of moral perfectionism: “Such tested and tried musical 
achievement denotes and is subsidiary to personal character and integrity of being.””® 
And then, just after this, Rollins writes a remarkable sentence on the exemplarity of 
Hawkins, a sentence worthy of Nietzsche in Schopenhauer as Educator: “For you have ‘lit 
the flame of aspiration within so many of us and you have epitomized the superiority of 
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FIGURE 29.2 Sonny Rollins ([1965, 1968] 2008); hear, in particular, “Darn that Dream” to “Three 
Little Words” (47:15-49:10). 


‘excellence of endeavor’ and you stand today as a clear living picture and example for us 
to learn from.””° 

In my view, Hawkins’s response to Rollins is found on Sonny Meets Hawk. This 
very same Hawkins indubitably shows here his own capacity to learn, and, more pre- 


cisely, he makes us hear the lessons that he has learned from Rollins. At this moment, 
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FIGURE 29.3. Coleman Hawkins and Sonny Rollins, ([1963] 2003). 


Hawkins transcends the magnificent Hawkins of “Body and Soul” of 1939; this tran- 
scendence is also a praise of Rollins’s sound (see Figure 29.4). Instead of remaining 
within his own style, Hawkins demonstrates his force, at one and the same time aes- 
thetic and ethical, through the creation of a new form of himself.”’ This is a Hawkins 
who, in a dazzling manner, comes after Rollins, a Hawkins reformed, renewed, 
thanks to the practice of Rollins. Hawkins’s phrasing, his rhythm, his attitude, are 
fully modern. In this context, the term modern has the sense that Foucault brought 
to the fore: 


I wonder whether we may not envisage modernity rather as an attitude than as a 
period of history. And by “attitude, I mean a mode of relating to contemporary real- 
ity; a voluntary choice made by certain people; in the end, a way of thinking and feel- 
ing; a way, too, of acting and behaving that at one and the same time marks a relation 
of belonging and presents itself as a task.78 


In Sonny Meets Hawk, Hawkins shows his capacity to put himself into relation with the 
contemporary, that is with Rollins, given that in 1963 the contemporary tenor saxophone 
was represented precisely by Sonny Rollins, or, more exactly, Rollins was one of the two 
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FIGURE 29.4 Coleman Hawkins (2004). 


reference points of the contemporary tenor saxophone, the other of course being John 
Coltrane. Hawkins thus manifests a voluntary choice in the new mode of playing that 
he adopts; in short, he exhibits a manner of thinking and of feeling, of acting and of 
conducting himself that marks his belonging to what is happening now, and at the same 
time presents a task to accomplish. If we take the piece “Lover Man,’ for example, we can 
see, and the effect is unforgettable, this modern attitude of Hawkins.” It is as if Hawkins 
had said to Rollins, “Thanks to your example, I too have learned to surpass myself, to 
play beyond my usual style, that style which is the basis for my immense reputation.” It 
is an understatement to say that this ethics of vertical displacement is a risky task. And 
with his customary light-handedness of expression, Rollins recognizes the success of 
Hawkins: “Hawkins is timeless and what he plays is beyond style and category. In fact, 
it’s a shame that people tend to categorize music. A fine musician can play with anyone, 
just asa fine person can get along with anyone”? 

In reality, very few musicians are “beyond category,” in such a way that they can 
play with “anyone.” This is another way of measuring the exemplarity manifested by 
Hawkins. 
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This musical response of Hawkins to Rollins finds a disconcerting reaction in the 
new mode of playing of Rollins himself. In “Lover Man, the enigma is that Rollins no 
longer plays like the young, and already celebrated, Rollins. He does not compete with 
Hawkins; on the contrary, he turns away from the new style of Hawkins, that is to say 
that very Hawkins reformed by the imprint of Rollins himself. Rollins creates here a 
new form of himself, not only by a phrasing and a rhythm far from that of the 1950s, 
but by an innovative, unprecedented sonority and tonality. We hear Rollins in the very 
process that consists of “detaching himself from himself” This radical change could pro- 
voke a misunderstanding, as if Rollins had not respected the victory (over himself) of 
Hawkins. In effect, this is the judgment of Lee Konitz: 


It bothered me what he [Sonny Rollins] did on the recording with Coleman Hawkins 
and Paul Bley. I thought that he was being disrespectful. Maybe it was necessary for 
him, to separate himself from Hawk as a father figure. But if hed played inspired, the 
way he can, it would have been a great tribute to Hawk, and it wouldn't have sounded 
like Hawk at all. .. . He just played very out. But I think Paul Bley [the pianist on the 
date] can do that for you, by playing a cluster or two—I’ve had that experience with 
him of just wanting to go out. But why do it when Pappa [Hawkins] is there playing 
beautifully? Sonny could play beautifully too." 


I don’t hear Rollins’s playing as answering to a psychological necessity, that is, as anx- 
ious to “separate himself from Hawk’; on the contrary, I see this recording as a true 
homage to Hawkins, inspired by the new sound of Hawk—no doubt, it is a very singu- 
lar homage, an homage rendered to an exemplary creativity, the homage of moral per- 
fectionism. Typically, when the term beautiful is pronounced in a judgment directed 
against someone, it is a question of trying to narrow the possibilities of being creative. 
We already know the sound of the beautiful; and it is certain that in 1963 it was not the 
sound of Rollins on Sonny Meets Hawk. Rollins wanted to go beyond the “beautiful,” 
beyond his beauty, and create an alternative acoustic space, inventing a form that puts 
to the test the beauty expected by those who have heard his recordings; that is to say he 
wanted to render less stable and less evident that modern beauty represented on this 
recording not by Rollins, but by the “post-Rollins” sound of Hawkins. Let us hope that 
jazz will always remain a privileged site of such creativity, such newness. As Rollins 
said, “The essence of jazz you know, it’s improvisational; you know you do like the cre- 
ator, there is always something creative, every raindrop is different, so there is always 
something to do that has not been done in a way that’s creative so there is no end to 
creativity” The practice of jazz as creative improvisation without fixed limits is not 
in the least banal, but here we must distinguish several levels of improvisation. It may 
well be that the level of creativity that is the most unusual and the most disquieting is 
that which gives rise to a new form of oneself, and in this recording it is precisely this 
level that is attained twice, in two different ways, by Hawkins and then by Rollins. 

In my view, the manner in which Rollins responded to the exemplarity of Hawkins 
manifested the most profound respect. It is as if Rollins had said to Hawkins: “In light 
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of the way in which you have surpassed yourself, I see myself obliged to create new rela- 
tions with myself, I acknowledge my own incompleteness,’ and then Rollins creates an 
unanticipated form. It is precisely in playing with Hawkins that Rollins gives a new and 
intensified ethical-political attention to his modernity, a modernity that, in the terms of 
Foucault, is at once a limit attitude and an experimental attitude. Rollins’s playing poses 
the central question of the limit-attitude: “In what is given to us as universal, necessary, 
obligatory, what place is occupied by what is singular, contingent, and due to arbitrary 
constraints?”*? The “performance” of Rollins is in effect a philosophical critique, not a 
Kantian critique exercised “in the form of necessary limitation,” but a practical critique 
brought about “in the form of a possible overcoming.”*4 Every form of ourselves that is 
sedimented in history, that has become rigidified, seems to us to be a natural, inevitable 
form, and consequently overcoming, considered as “unnatural,” never gives rise to the 
reassuring feelings of beauty and of harmony. The attempt at overcoming is necessarily 
linked to an experimental attitude: “But if we are not to settle for the afirmation or the 
empty dream of freedom, it seems to me that this historico-critical attitude must also be 
an experimental one,” that is to say an attitude that must “put itself to the test of reality, 
of contemporary reality, both to grasp the points where change is possible and desirable 
and to determine the precise form this change should take.” And it is up to Rollins, 
through his vertical displacement, to give a precise form to the musical transformation. 
In order to specify Rollins’s ethos, it does not seem to me exaggerated to use the descrip- 
tion given by Foucault: “I shall thus characterize the philosophical ethos appropriate to 
the critical ontology of ourselves as a historico-practical test of the limits that we may go 
beyond, and thus as work carried out by ourselves upon ourselves as free beings.”** 

This putting to the test of oneself as a free being is found again during the perfor- 
mance with Ornette Coleman that took place at the concert for Rollins’s 80th birthday. 
The piece “Sonnymoon For Two,’ played by Rollins who knows how many times, begins 
in a very typical manner: after the entry of Coleman and the “freer” sound for which he 
is known, Rollins begins to detach himself from the melodic and rhythmic contours of 
the piece, and in the end Rollins attains a level of freedom which magnificently dem- 
onstrates the value of his practice of spiritual exercises and his commitment, even at 
80 years old, not to rigidify himself, not to let himself become petrified, to be always 
animated and courageous (see Figure 29.5).°” Here again one can link Sonny Rollins and 
Foucault in the precise sense that Rollins is “never completely at ease with his own self- 
evidences”; he is always looking for the “indispensible mobility:** Sonny Rollins is the 
living image of moral perfectionism. 

Let us now return to the work on oneself and to Rollins’s spiritual exercises. In a 2005 
conversation, Rollins claims, “I’m always trying to prove myself and improve myself. . . . 
I'm never satisfied with my playing and that’s led me into experimenting with lots of dif- 
ferent kinds of things.”*? 

The availability, the receptivity, the agility of Rollins allow us to see an attitude of 
experimental freedom, prepared by a constant practice of exercises, exercises that 
involve the entire spirit. Thanks to these spiritual exercises it is possible to prepare one- 
self, to make one’s spirit open and lively; yet these spiritual exercises in themselves are 
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FIGURE 29.5 Sonny Rollins (2011). 


not the guarantee of a striking, brilliant, truly creative result. They are, one might say, a 
condition, a crucial discipline, even if not sufficient, for reaching the summit of impro- 
visation in jazz. Moreover, it is exactly at the moment when one glimpses the possibility 
of the vertical surpassing of oneself that the fields of uncertainty and risk widen; thus, 
it is also the moment in which the support and orientation furnished by an exemplary 
personality provide courage and the strength to put oneself to the test. Nevertheless, 
we never find ourselves faced with an ineluctable necessity to recognize and accept the 
exemplarity of someone; at most we perceive the attraction of the exemplary figure, we 
feel a provocation that provides us more energy: a new élan. Without the challenge of 
exemplarity, our exercises remain static; without the work of spiritual exercises, exem- 
plarity is a nebulous ideal. In the end, it is up to each of us, as individuals, to go forward 
or to remain in place, that is to say to construct a certain relationship to ourselves. In 
moral perfectionism, there is no ethical inevitability. 

In an interview given in 2007, Sonny Rollins weaves together creativity, the per- 
spective of transcendence, and exercise. I conclude, therefore, with his philosophical 
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intuition, as an emblem of moral perfectionism: “Music itself has no end, there's always 
more to learn. I know I want to be able to reach a way of playing that transcends every- 


thing. I’ve not done that yet, that’s why I keep practicing.”*° 


POSTSCRIPT 


In this essay I have emphasized the relation between Sonny Rollins’s improvisations 
and certain Stoic spiritual exercises.*! Other modes of improvisation can be linked to 
the spiritual exercises of other schools of ancient thought. Elsewhere I have argued 
that Steve Lacy’s last recorded solo concert, Reflections, manifests a form of Plotinian 
spiritual exercise,*” and I have claimed that the posthumously released duo between 
Charlie Haden and Jim Hall exhibits a form of epicurean improvisation.* I would also 
not hesitate to say that John Coltrane’s Ascension exemplifies the existential attitude and 
spiritual exercises of ancient cynicism.* The diversity of kinds of improvisation can be 
related to the multiplicity of spiritual exercises. All of them, however, aim at self-trans- 
formation, which always also has a social dimension. The problem for all of us, as Haden 
so clearly and compellingly put it in 2014, is that “when I put down my instrument, 
that’s when the challenge starts, because to learn how to be that kind of human being 
at that level that you are when you're playing—that’s the key, that’s the hard part In 
other words, as I might put it, the spiritual exercises of improvisation must become a 
way of life. 
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CHAPTER 30 


IMPROVISATION AND 
ECCLESIAL ETHICS 


0 Cece erence ccc er cece eee re neers reese ee reese reese eee ee EE DESDE DEES OEE EEO DEE EE DEDEEOE HEE EESEEEEDESeeES 


SAMUEL WELLS 


IMPROVISATION in the theater is a practice through which actors seek to develop trust in 
themselves and one another in order that they may conduct unscripted dramas without 
fear. In my own work J have sought to describe how the Christian church may become a 
community of trust in order that it may faithfully encounter the unknown of the future 
without fear. This involves a treatment of how the story and practices of the church 
shape and empower Christians with the uninhibited freedom sometimes experienced 
by theatrical improvisers. What is involved is a renarration of Christian ethics, not as 
the art of performing the Scriptures, but as faithfully improvising on the Christian tradi- 
tion. To understand that renarration requires a journey through the contemporary field 
of Christian ethics, an identification of the most fertile territory for Christians seeking 
to be faithful in challenging times. It then involves a brief outline of what is at stake in 
improvisatory ethics, and some examples of its promise and challenges in a contempo- 
rary context. 


CONTEMPORARY CHRISTIAN ETHICS 


Universal Ethics. Ethics is conventionally taught as a face-off between two rival concep- 
tions of how to pursue the good. One approach, known as deontological ethics, is based 
around an absolute sense of right and wrong. Precisely where those qualities of right 
and wrong are located is understood differently by various proponents. Most obviously, 
those who follow divine command ethics locate them within God’s revealed word— 
explicitly, the Ten Commandments and other scriptural passages that leave little appar- 
ent room for ambiguity. Meanwhile, those who advocate natural law ethics locate right 
and wrong in the discernment of the precepts, limits, and purposes written into human 
existence. Then there are those who follow Immanuel Kant, for whom right is equivalent 
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to duty, and duty can be rationally discerned by each individual person’s conscience, 
provided they follow a rule which he calls the categorical imperative.! 

Another approach, known as consequential ethics, makes relative judgments about 
right and wrong by evaluating the likely outcomes of different possible actions. In other 
words, this approach shifts attention from action (or motivation) to outcome. The most 
common form of consequentialism is utilitarianism, which seeks to calculate the good 
by assessing what will bring about the greatest happiness for the greatest number.” 
Consequentialism has attracted a great deal of anxiety because in most of its forms it 
seems to abandon an absolute sense of right and wrong, and thus to open the door to 
moral relativism. Nonetheless, because it doesn’t appear to require commitment to a 
prior system of belief or reasoning, and because it upholds the subtler quality of com- 
mon sense over the simpler commitment to consistency, consequentialism has proved 
to be the dominant style of reasoning in public discourse and policy-making. When 
Barack Obama said in his 2009 inauguration address that he was committed to “what 
works,’ he was propounding the essence of consequentialism.? 

While these two understandings of ethics long seemed the only players in the game, 
in the last 50 years they have come under criticism on broadly two grounds, both of 
which highlight what they have in common; thus, I see them as two versions of the same 
approach, which I call “universal ethics,’ rather than two rival approaches. 

Subversive Ethics. The first criticism of deontological and consequential ethics is that 
both are unaware of, or unconcerned by, their common assumption that the white, 
Western male is the unquestioned universal moral subject. Because they are both fun- 
damentally concerned to offer a perspective that is binding on everybody, these per- 
spectives exclude or ignore information that is particular to agents or circumstances or 
activities. But such information is, the criticism maintains, the heart of ethics. Moreover, 
the Jesus of the gospels seems less inclined to overarching theories that work in all cir- 
cumstances, and more drawn to the plight of the least, the last, and the lost. Jesus, this 
criticism maintains, exhibits a bias to the poor. Thus, Christian ethics should imitate 
Jesus in privileging the perspective of those on the underside of class, race and/or gen- 
der prejudice, disadvantage, discrimination, or exclusion. I call this criticism, and the 
field of ethics it inaugurates, “subversive ethics, because it believes ethics is not so much 
for everybody, but principally for the excluded. 

Ecclesial Ethics. The second criticism is that both perspectives assume that the focus 
of ethics is the agent’s moment of decision. But life is not lived lurching from crisis to 
crisis. What agents even perceive as a dilemma, and the way they would describe that 
quandary, is dependent on the world in which they imagine themselves to be living, 
and how they already see that world. When agents do face a crisis, they will act from 
habit rather than from rule or calculation. On January 15, 2009, US Airways flight 1549 
from New York to Charlotte, North Carolina, with 155 passengers and crew on board, 
was disabled by a flock of Canada geese that flew into its engines three minutes after 
takeoff. The pilot, Chesley Sullenberger, drawing on countless years of rehearsal for 
multiple emergencies, calmly surveyed the possible options before ditching safely in the 
Hudson River, with no loss of life. Sullenberger was not aware at any stage that he had 
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made a decision; he had simply conformed to the best practice in which he had been 
trained.* Hence the significance of the Duke of Wellington's words after the final defeat 
of Napoleon in 1815: “The battle of Waterloo was won on the playing fields of Eton.”> By 
the time the English troops were on the battlefield, the key factors relating to their suc- 
cess or failure were already in place. They had been settled in the formation of character 
of the commanding officers at English public schools a decade or more previously. 

The question then becomes, how does character become formed so that, when a 
flock of geese hit an aircraft, or soldiers face a battle, the important parts of the story 
have already happened, and what would otherwise be a crisis no longer appears like the 
crucial moment? It is this question that is at the root of the third strand of contempo- 
rary ethics, which I call “ecclesial ethics.” I call it “ecclesial” because the answer many 
contemporary theologians give to this central question is that this is precisely what the 
Christian church does: it forms the characters of its members so that they learn to take 
the right things for granted, and no longer experience life as a sequence of insoluble 
dilemmas. Sullenberger and the Duke of Wellington are not substitutes for the church, 
but rather they witness to the fact that the only way in which character is formed is 
through sustained communities of practice that foster traditions in which the character 
of members is shaped over time. 

How the church actually does this has been the subject of a good deal of my own writ- 
ing.° What binds the diverse field of ecclesial ethics together is that, like subversive ethi- 
cists but for slightly different reasons, its proponents are suspicious of the whole project 
of universal ethics, which they see as an attempt to save the world without the need for 
the church in general and Jesus in particular. Ecclesial ethicists often share the criticisms 
subversive ethics makes of universal ethics, but in turn find fault with much of subver- 
sive ethics because it seems to be content with criticism and to lack a sufficiently con- 
structive agenda. 

Many people in higher education and public life find it easier to incorporate subver- 
sive ethics than ecclesial ethics. It has become commonplace to advocate for diversity 
and promote programs that enhance the accessibility of education to underrepresented 
social groups. But the fear about ecclesial ethics lingers in two minor and two major keys. 

The two minor reservations are, first, that the church the ecclesial proponents talk 
about does not exist—that it is a fantasy made possible only by ignoring the hopelessly 
divided contemporary reality and its convoluted and often ignominious history. To this 
I can only say that I have served as a priest for over 20 years and throughout that time 
I have always been able to say that the church the ecclesial ethicists describe exists in the 
congregation I have been with at the time. Critics who say the church of ecclesial ethics 
doesn’t exist seem to assume that Jesus founded the church on the Beloved Disciple, full 
of grace and truth, whereas all the gospel writers tell us in fact he founded the church on 
Peter, full of clumsiness and fragility. The second minor reservation is that Christians 
have no special claim on the good, in theory or in practice. There are plenty of peo- 
ple who are good but not Christian. I have no problem in celebrating vignettes of grace 
wherever they may dwell, but it seems to me the logic of this version of universal ethics is 
to assume that Jesus Christ’s incarnation, life, death, and resurrection made no material 
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difference to human possibility, and that, while being a respectable philosophical posi- 
tion, is not an orthodox theological one. 

The two major reservations are, first, that if it gives up the shared project of univer- 
sal ethics, Christianity has no public way of advocating that its claims are true. Kantian 
and consequential ethics are all about seeking grounds for public evaluation that do not 
depend on revelation. To give up on this quest feels to many like fideism—the holding to 
truth claims that have no visible means of support. The second, and most widely aired, 
major reservation is that if Christians are principally concerned with fostering their own 
virtues, they might be expected to withdraw from the public square into a sequestered 
space of pious righteousness. 

I would respond to both these concerns by asking again, in a postmodern vein, 
whether there really is such a thing as universal ethics, or such a thing as a unitary public 
square, that are not the construction of those with the power and interest to claim it is 
so.’ If there is no neutral territory for ethics to occupy, no neutral public square for the 
church to inhabit, surely the church must ensure that, when it is interacting with those 
of other faiths or none, it is doing so as the church, and when its members are in plural 
conversations across traditions it is their baptism, rather than their race or nationality or 
species, that they are regarding as the definitive mark of their own identity. ® 

Simply put, the first characteristic of ecclesial ethics is its fusion of Aristotle and the 
New Testament. In more contemporary terms, it is the sometimes uneasy meeting-point 
of two major turns on philosophy and theology: the recovery of virtue, represented by 
figures such as Alasdair MacIntyre; and the Christocentric turn in ethics inspired by 
Karl Barth but embodied more specifically by the Mennonite theologian John Howard 
Yoder. To map the contours of ecclesial ethics I shall, initially, outline these two dimen- 
sions in turn, beginning with virtue. 

Imagine a European country were to be invaded and overrun by a foreign power. 
Imagine there remained pockets of resistance. What would the foreign power do? Most 
likely it would round up such insurgents as it could find, and torture them until it gar- 
nered sufficient information to discover the whereabouts of the rest. And what kind of 
people would it find most threatening? Probably those who had sufficient convictions, 
and came from sufficiently deep-rooted communities, that they had a profound sense 
of their own identity and a confidence that their people would still be around long after 
the invaders had been sent back or been assimilated. In other words, those whose com- 
munities had a character that could not be dismantled by simply picking off individuals. 

A painful question for those who are members of churches is this: Would they, or 
would any members of their churches, be considered worth torturing? Have they con- 
centrated so much on aligning themselves with public imagination or developing inner 
states of the heart that they have lost sight of the communal practices that might consti- 
tute a genuine threat to an invader by offering a deeply rooted alternative tradition? Or 
would they simply be pushovers, ready to accommodate, eager to find influence, per- 
sonal wellbeing, or a safe place in a dangerous time? 

This is what virtue ethics are about.’ Virtue ethics portray the development of a 
particular kind of power, known as virtue, which might precisely enable a person or a 
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people to withstand fear and temptation and deprivation and persecution in the face of 
an invading army. Virtue ethicists examine the “playing fields of Eton” and similar places 
where character is formed through communal practices shaped over generations in tra- 
dition. Such practices are time-honored activities, integral to a whole way of life, which 
are not only good in themselves, but also manifest training in excellence more broadly. 
In the 1985 film Witness, set in Lancaster County, Pennsylvania, the whole Amish com- 
munity at the center of the film gathers in one place to raise a barn for a young couple 
who recently married. Raising the barn combines technical skill, communal interde- 
pendence, corporate celebration, and a kind of liturgical focus for the village.!° These 
kinds of practices create a tradition—not as a static inheritance from the past, but as a 
lively ongoing debate about the good, shaped by practices honed over time." 

One further dimension of virtue ethics is their teleological character—that is, their 
orientation to a particular goal. For example, in 1 Corinthians 14, in his discussion of 
speaking in tongues, Paul insists that his readers follow the telos that says, “Let all things 
be done for building up,’ that is, for the building up of the congregation. This then pro- 
vides an index by which the relative merits of a wide variety of activities and expressions 
may be evaluated. For virtue ethicists, it is hard to see how a vulnerable person may be 
enjoined to fulfill an onerous commitment without an explicit articulation of a telos. 
A frequent criticism of liberal democracies by virtue ethicists is that they strive to forge a 
society without identifying a telos. 

The second major dimension of ecclesial ethics is its Christological turn. The term 
narrative is used in a number of ways in ethics and theology. It can identify the way the 
agent is inextricably embedded in a network of relationships and commitments, and 
can also articulate the way in which the self comes to have a coherent identity over time. 
In these senses, narrative is part of the critique of decisionist ethics. Inspired by figures 
such as MacIntyre and John Milbank, it has become fashionable for those involved in 
ecclesial ethics to trace a historical account, known as a declension narrative, of some 
kind of a fall from a time when ethics and theology were less problematic to their pres- 
ent impoverished state.!? But the sense of narrative that is most prominent in ecclesial 
ethics is that which follows Karl Barth in saying that the narrative of Jesus portrayed in 
the gospels, and more broadly the narrative of Israel and the church that surround it, 
preceding and flowing from it, constitutes the definitive narrative in relation to which all 
of Christian ethics takes shape. 

This view is most fully articulated in the work of John Howard Yoder, who dem- 
onstrates how the particular details of Jesus’s life disclose the elements of Christian 
social ethics. Yoder identifies the key moment as Jesus’s nonviolent confrontation 
with the powers in Jerusalem. It is what Jesus represented—in contrast to what the 
violent Barabbas, or the accommodating Caiaphas, or the withdrawing Essenes stood 
for—that, for Yoder, constitutes the heart of Christian ethics.'* Thus it is a quick leap 
from Christocentrism to a commitment to nonviolence. Jesus said, “Love your ene- 
mies”: when he listed the details of what this involved, telling his followers to turn the 
other cheek and bless those who cursed them, he was outlining an ethic that he him- 
self embodied on his journey to the cross. For those like Stanley Hauerwas who seek to 
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combine Yoder’s Christocentrism with MaclIntyre’s virtue ethic, nonviolence becomes 
the testing ground, because to be a nonviolent community requires profound practices 
that train disciples in witness that falls short of violent fight or terrified flight. 

Such an emphasis on Jesus’s ministry and on the ethical significance of his cross and 
resurrection challenges conventional notions of politics. Now the church, living in the 
power of resurrection and Pentecost, has the key to a very different understanding of 
public life. It offers a transformed notion of the past, based around the forgiveness of 
sins, and a transformed notion of the future, based on the promise of eternal life. Thus 
Christians can balance the ways they seek to infuse the social order, as salt, or offer 
an example, as light, knowing that the possibilities of human interaction have been 
renewed and charted in Jesus. 


Improvisation 


I now consider how improvisation fits into the sphere of ecclesial ethics.!° The first 
move is to suggest that drama is a better notion than narrative for describing the way 
the Christian story is embodied.” The Bible becomes the neck of an hourglass, situated 
between the enacted events of which it tells the story, and the embodied action with 
which the church seeks to respond. While the neck of the hourglass is narrative, the 
events and the response are both performed; thus drama is a more suitable genre than 
narrative for understanding the role of the Bible in Christian ethics. 

Think of the Biblical drama as a five-act play. Act One is creation; Act Two, Israel; Act 
Three, Jesus; Act Four, the church; and Act Five, the eschaton. Secular ethics are inclined 
to assume that they operate in a one-act play, where it is their responsibility to bring 
about the right outcome. But living in Act Four, the church has an eschatological per- 
spective. The most important things have already happened in the first three acts (nota- 
bly the third), and all that is unresolved will be completed by God in Act Five. Many 
of the wrong turns the church makes can be described as living in the wrong act. For 
example, to live as if the Messiah has not yet come and God’s character has not been fully 
revealed is to live in Act Two; to assume our day is the crucial one and what we do today 
will determine the future of creation is to live in Act Three; to believe it is our responsi- 
bility to make the world come out right is to live in Act Five. 

For all the strengths of the metaphor of scripted drama, it is not sufficient. Life con- 
tinues to present novel and unpredictable challenges that the text does not explicitly 
allow for. There have been 2,000 years of performances of the script, and these must be 
included in the discernment of faithful embodiment. The idea of a script implies that 
ethics is about recreating a golden era when disciples once got the story right. All these 
shortcomings in the notion of ethics as performance can tend toward the church with- 
drawing from engagement with the challenges of the world—like the slave with the one 
talent burying it, rather than trading with it, for fear of getting things wrong. 

Thus emerge the themes of theatrical improvisation as a way of understanding the 
practice of Christian ethics. Scripture offers countless models of improvisation. In 
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particular the Old Testament account of the Exile and the New Testament account of 
the Acts of the Apostles provide sustained studies in how the people of God may draw 
on long-practiced habits to act in new circumstances. Jeremiah portrays God as a potter 
who finds the clay is spoiled in his hands and refashions it into another vessel. This is a 
simple picture of God as improviser, committed neither to discard, nor destroy, his cre- 
ation or his people, but to keep the story going through creative adaptation. 

As I have written earlier, “Improvisation in the theatre is a practice through which 
actors seek to develop trust in themselves and one another in order that they may con- 
duct unscripted dramas without fear.”!* Improvisation is not about being clever, witty, 
spontaneous, or original. Theatrical improvisers find they have to overcome such urges, 
which in fact kill the drama. Instead they must learn to be obvious, trust in their learned 
habits, and trust and enjoy one another. Improvisation may be funny, but it is not thereby 
trivial or self-indulgent. It is an ordered, skilled, and courageous series of practices that 
offers enormous potential for helping the church become a community of trust in order 
that it may faithfully encounter the threatening and the unknown.” 

There are four broad areas where the training of improvisers has sustained analogies 
with the character of Christian ethics. The first is the formation of habits. In just the 
same way as advocated by virtue ethics, improvisation requires extensive immersion in 
learning to take the right things for granted. Unlike decisionist ethics, it does not assume 
the actor will spontaneously discern the right thing to do; on the contrary, only the actor 
who has long been shaped to be obvious will be able to keep the story going. Improvisers 
seek to cultivate a relaxed awareness that in many respects resembles what it means to be 
a person of character. 

The second area is that of status. Status draws attention to the element of power and 
role in every single interaction between two or more people. Much of the dynamism 
of improvisation arises from its attention to status interactions, and its recognition 
that every interaction has a status dimension. “Status informs every single interaction 
between people—no casual movement or gesture is without significance. There are no 
innocent remarks or meaningless pauses. Status interactions are the ways people try to 
manoeuvre conversations and interplays into forms that reaffirm their preferred mode 
of relationship. Behind every status interaction is an implicit incipient story, and in 
many ways status names the negotiation over what kind of story this might become””° 
Improvisers love to begin with conventional scenes, such as a man asking a woman to 
marry him, or a person undergoing a police interrogation, or a shop assistant advising a 
customer on a purchase, and then to transform those scenes by altering the status each 
character adopts. The crucial point to grasp is that status is something one chooses, not 
something that is imposed. This is a difficult point to grasp for those whose theologi- 
cal commitments have been oriented toward the liberation of the oppressed. The key to 
understanding status is to grasp the difference between the status a person has and the 
status that person plays. The building in which I currently work has a housekeeper who 
acts in almost every way as if he were the most senior person in the organization. The 
status he has is low, but the status he plays is high. The fascination lies in the difference 
between the two. 
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Even the oppressed can play high status, because status is something one plays, not 
something one is. In the 1983 film Merry Christmas Mr. Lawrence, set in the Far East 
during the Second World War, prisoner of war Major Jack Celliers is being interrogated 
by the Japanese camp commander.” At one point the commander, relishing his power, 
and determined to play the highest status possible, says to Celliers, “Do you know what 
Iam thinking?” But Celliers responds, “No. Do you?”—an equally high status retort that 
provokes a predictably brutal reaction. Celliers shows it is perfectly possible to play high 
status even in the direst circumstances. The expert status player is able to alter status 
at will to produce the desired effects. When one is aware of a person changing status 
adeptly and enjoying it, one tends to call it charm; when one is not enjoying it, one tends 
to call it manipulation. 

‘The third area is known as overaccepting. Whenever a dialogue partner says or does 
anything, whether friendly, hostile, or indifferent, they are making what is known as 
an “offer.” You have three options in return. You may “accept.” This means to accept the 
premise of the offer and let it shape your subsequent interaction. Or, you may “block” 
the offer, by rejecting its premise. The third is to “overaccept” the offer. This means to 
accept the premise of the offer but place the offer on a much larger canvas than had been 
supposed by the person making the offer. A friend was approached by a sex worker who 
said, “Would you like a good time?” To have accepted would have been to have said, “Yes, 
how much?” To have blocked would have been to have said, “No, thank you.” Instead my 
friend overaccepted and said, “Id like to talk to you. I don’t think what you're offering me 
right now is what I'd call a good time. If can buy you a drink Id like to talk to you about 
what I would call a really good time.” Improvisers seek to train themselves to accept all 
offers. This seems a terrifying, even foolish commitment. But sometimes blocking is 
not an option. Sometimes blocking assumes one has access to superior violent force. In 
many cases violent blocking is futile, even if it seems justified. Overaccepting is espe- 
cially significant for those who lack sufficient power simply to block threatening offers. 

The fourth area is called reincorporation. One influential writer describes impro- 
visation as like walking backwards.” Instead of walking forwards to face the daunting 
emptiness of an unknown future, the improviser walks backwards, seeing discarded 
material, near or far, as a host of gifts enabling the continuance and resolution of trou- 
bling narratives. Reincorporation comes about when discarded elements from earlier in 
the narrative begin to reappear, especially at moments when redeeming these discarded 
elements offers the resolution to what seemed insurmountable problems. Children are 
often highly attuned to reincorporation, and refuse to believe they have reached the 
end of the story until elements and characters earlier set aside finally reappear. Charles 
Dickens's novels are notable for immense and rapid reincorporation in their clos- 
ing chapters, where it sometimes seems almost every character in a sprawling narra- 
tive comes back into the story in a new way.” Act 5 of the Christian drama is entirely 
made up of discarded elements from earlier parts of the story—the victims of history, 
the least, the last, and the lost, the hungry, thirsty, naked, stranger, sick, and imprisoned 
of Jesus’s parable of the last judgment in Matthew 25:31-46. This becomes the key motif 
in Christian eschatology: the study of how God brings back into the story as gifts those 
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elements that have previously been suppressed or oppressed as obstacles or superfluous 
elements. 


Putting Improvisation to Work 


I want to illustrate how improvisation works by looking briefly at the sociological place 
of Christianity in contemporary Western Europe. I want briefly to describe that con- 
text and show how ecclesial ethics, specifically the four aspects of improvisation I’ve just 
outlined, may be helpful. Charles Taylor describes three dimensions of this context. The 
modern Western state and all levels of social interaction—in short, the public square— 
has been, as Taylor points out, largely emptied of a day-to-day connection to faith in 
God; religion becomes a largely private matter. Meanwhile, Europe has experienced the 
falling-off of religious belief and practice, with people turning away from faith and no 
longer going to church. In a more subtle and third sense, there has been a move from a 
society where belief in God is unchallenged and unproblematic to one in which it is one 
option among others, and not the easiest one at that.”4 To Taylor’s analysis I would add 
one further dimension. The related cultural, social, and religious challenge of Islam in 
Europe has countered the universality of these secular assumptions in ways that cause 
confusion and sometimes evoke clumsy and counterproductive responses. 

Let’s look at what the practices of improvisation may bring to this context. Taylor's 
first observation, about the disappearance of religion from the public square, is really 
about status. In the story of David and Goliath in 1 Samuel 17, David at first tries on 
Saul’s armor. But in the end David goes out to fight Goliath armed with a slingshot and 
five smooth stones. Everyone reads this story and loves David, identifies with David, 
applauds David. But if the churches in Europe love David so much, why are they trying 
so hard to play Goliath? The story of the church in Europe is that once the church was 
David. But it became Goliath. It became the overblown, inflexible powerbroker it started 
its life by evading. That’s the first irony of the contemporary church in Europe: it’s turn- 
ing back into David, but it doesn’t like it. It would much rather remain Goliath. In fact it 
feels Goliath is its natural God-given status. 

The church is being presented with an opportunity to be faithful in a way it hasn't 
been for a very long time, and all it can do is lament. It would be funny if it weren't so 
sad. If the church could realize it is called to be David, it could reincorporate all those 
moments in its past that look like faithful, honest failures, and see them for what they 
truly are: icons of true holiness. Likewise, it could reincorporate the faithful, honest 
failures of Christians in parts of the world where the church is distressed and perse- 
cuted, and realize that these pangs of suffering are the seed of the church today. God has 
given the church in Europe everything it needs to look like David—just not everything it 
needs to look like Goliath. 

Here we have the second, even greater irony of the church in contemporary 
Europe: How did it happen that Christians in Europe lost so much of the respect and 
trust of people of other faiths and of no expressed faith? It happened by Christians 
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turning Jesus into Goliath. And that’s a tragedy. Jesus is not a cosmic or political or cul- 
tural bully. Jesus is not Goliath. Goliath is not God. Christians made a terrible theologi- 
cal wrong turn when they started to assume that their role in society was to be in charge, 
when they decided they imitated Jesus best when they looked like Goliath rather than 
like David. Right now they are being forced to look more like David, but they keep itch- 
ing to put on Saul’s armor. 

And this is where overaccepting comes in. Status analysis points out the difference 
between trying to be Goliath and trying to be David. The choices are to block and try to 
be Goliath; to accept and lie down as a dead Goliath; or to overaccept and recognize this 
isn't about Goliath at all. The churches have a chance to become David like they haven't 
had for a long time and like maybe they should have been all along. 

Let’s look for a moment at the challenge of Islam. In the conventional configuration, 
Islam is a challenge to the secular state and Christians are so invested in the secular state 
that they perceive Islam as a challenge to them, too. But this is a sign of just how much 
the church has lost its identity. Rather than attempting to block Islam, the church should 
be overaccepting Islam. That’s to say the church should look at the habits in which it has 
been forming its people. Why are Christians not as distinctive as Muslims, if not more 
distinctive? Christians stand for democracy and the rule of law and free speech, it seems. 
But are there not values more fundamental to Christians than that, values in significant 
tension with those of the secular state? If the heart of the Christian faith is the forgive- 
ness of sins and the resurrection of the body, should not Christians be most famous for 
practices that reflect those commitments, practices like restorative justice and partner- 
ing with ex-offenders, practices like end-of-life hospice care and cherishing those with 
learning and mobility difficulties, practices like debt relief and reconciliation of warring 
parties? 

For generations Christians have been formed to be good disciples of the secular 
state, but the state was never the church; being its disciple is at best a distraction, and at 
worst, idolatry. Christians seek its welfare, but as an additional activity, not as their main 
purpose. Islam is challenging Christians to rediscover their Christian identity, not as 
Goliaths dominating the state but as Davids being renewed in the practices and habits 
of the disciples of Jesus. When Christians say religion is not a private matter, it should 
not be because they are claiming some right to state power or influence, but because 
everywhere Christians are combining around issues at the core of their identity and get- 
ting a reputation for being found with the least, the last, and the lost, in all the places the 
gospels suggest Christ most frequently shows up. 

Once, when I was the pastor of a church with a rather small congregation, a woman 
said to me, “You know, there are so many things we do here that we couldnt do if we 
were a larger church.” It was a breakthrough moment for me because I'd been pastor 
there about three years and it was the first time anyone had said that. Previously there 
had solely been lament that we were not larger like other, proper churches. Like Israel, 
we too much wanted to be like our neighbors. But the fact that it took three years showed 
how hard it is for old patterns of thought to die. The church in Europe is locked into 
denial and lament. If only it could wake up and realize it has an opportunity to be what 
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the church hasn't been for a very long time: a distinctive community whose traditions 
point to the death and resurrection of Christ and which invites strangers to become 
companions through the beauty of its life, the love of its members, and the hope of its 
witness. 


NOTES 
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11. 


12. 


13. 
14. 


. Kant’s categorical imperative is described in his Grounding for the Metaphysics of 


Morals: On a Supposed Right to Lie Because of Philanthropic Concerns, 3rd ed., trans. James 
W. Ellington (Indianapolis: Hackett, 1993), 19-48. 


. The classic utilitarianism text is John Stuart Mill, Utilitarianism, ed. Roger Crisp 


(Oxford: Oxford University Press, 1998). See also Jeremy Bentham, An Introduction to the 
Principles of Morals and Legislation (Mineola, NY: Dover, 2009). 


. “Barack Obama's Inaugural Address,’ New York Times, January 20, 2009, http://www. 


nytimes.com/2009/01/20/us/politics/2otext-obama.html?pagewanted=all. 


. Alex Altman, “Chesley B. Sullenberger III,” Time, January 16, 2009, accessed July 18, 2012, 


http://www.time.com/time/nation/article/o,8599,1872247,00.html. 


. The Oxford Dictionary of Quotations, 3rd ed. (Oxford: Oxford University Press, 1979), 567. 
. See, for example, Samuel Wells, God’ Companions: Reimagining Christian Ethics (Malden, 


MA: Blackwell, 2006). 


. In doing so I challenge contemporary thinkers such as Jiirgen Habermas, whose notion 


of “discourse ethics” assumes such a public square. See his The Theory of Communicative 
Action (Boston: Beacon Press, 1984). 


. John Howard Yoder, “The Constantinian Sources of Christian Social Ethics? in The 


Priestly Kingdom: Social Ethics as Gospel (Notre Dame: University of Notre Dame Press, 
1984), 135-47. Some ecclesial thinkers have been criticized for a somewhat loose employ- 
ment of the term Constantinian to refer to the church’s overextended desire to have a sig- 
nificant influence in public life. But Constantinianism fundamentally means the tendency 
of Christians to regard themselves as having a mark of identity more fundamental or more 
consequential than their baptism. 


. The terms virtue ethics and ecclesial ethics are related but not interchangeable. Virtue eth- 


ics is a well-established strand of ethics with a long philosophical and theological history; 
ecclesial ethics is my own connotation for a distinctly theological form of virtue ethics. 
The simple distinction between the two is this: virtue ethics are oriented toward a telos 
and shape actions accordingly; ecclesial ethics are oriented toward the eschaton, which is 
in many respects like a telos but is fundamentally a new heaven and earth. The eschaton 
is something that God reveals, rather than one that human effort can bring about, and has 
already been revealed in the life, death, and resurrection of Jesus Christ. 

Witness, directed by Peter Weir, screenplay by Earl Wallace and William Kelley 
(Paramount Pictures, 1985). 

The definitions of practices and tradition draw from Alasdair MacIntyre, After 
Virtue: A Study in Moral Theory, 2nd ed. (London: Gerald Duckworth, 1990), 
207, 222. 

John Milbank, Theology and Social Theory (Oxford: Blackwell, 1990). 

Karl Barth, Dogmatics in Outline, trans. G. T. Thomson (London: SCM Press, 1949). 

John Howard Yoder, The Politics of Jesus, 2nd ed. (Grand Rapids, MI: Eerdmans, 1994). 
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15. Stanley Hauerwas, The Peaceable Kingdom: A Primer in Christian Ethics (London: SCM 
Press, 1983). 

16. For a contrasting proposal for how improvisation may chart a vision for Kantian deon- 
tological ethics, see J. David Velleman, How We Get Along (Cambridge: Cambridge 
University Press, 2009). For a review of improvisatory tropes in modernist writers Henry 
James, T. S. Eliot, and Gertrude Stein, see Omri Moses, “Fitful Character: The Ethics of 
Improvisation in Modernist Writing” (PhD diss., University of California, Berkeley, 2005). 

17. This theme is explored in Samuel Wells, Improvisation: The Drama of Christian Ethics 
(Grand Rapids, MI: Brazos Press, 2004). 

18. Ibid., 11. 

19. The most common way in which improvisation is treated in theological circles is in inter- 
pretation generally or, more specifically, preaching. See for example Kirk Byron Jones, 
The Jazz of Preaching: How to Preach with Great Freedom and Joy (Nashville: Abingdon 
Press, 2004); Bruce Ellis Benson, “The Improvisation of Hermeneutics: Jazz Lessons 
for Interpreters,” in Hermeneutics at the Crossroads, ed. Kevin J. Vanhoozer, James 
K. A. Smith, and Bruce Ellis Benson (Bloomington: Indiana University Press, 2006), 
193-210. Thoughtful studies in other spheres also exist, for example, Deborah J. 
Kapp, “Improvisation and the Practice of Ministry,’ Journal of Religious Leadership 
9, no. 1 (2010): 35-57; Steven Spidell, “Improvisation and the Pastoral Conversation,” 
Chaplaincy Today 22, no. 2 (2006): 15-19; in relation to liturgy, Cyprian Love, “Musical 
Improvisation and Eschatology: A Study of Liturgical Organist Charles Tournemire 
(1870-1939); Worship 81, no. 3 (2007): 227-49; and in relation to community devel- 
opment, Jodi Kanter, Performing Loss: Rebuilding Community through Theater and 
Writing (Carbondale: Southern Illinois University Press, 2007). There is also a help- 
ful checklist of themes in Frank J. Barrett, “Creativity and Improvisation in Jazz and 
Organizations: Implications for Organizational Learning,’ Organization Science 9 
(September/October 1998): 605-22. For a more doctrinal approach, which refers to impro- 
visation but is not closely dependent upon it, see Jeremy Begbie, Theology, Music and Time 
(Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 2000). In a more popular vein, with an interest 
in issues of creation/science and creativity, see Ann Pederson, God, Creation, and All That 
Jazz: A Process of Composition and Improvisation (St. Louis, MO: Chalice Press, 2001). 

20. Wells, Improvisation, 88. 

21. Merry Christmas Mr. Lawrence, directed by Nagisa Oshima, screenplay by Nagisa Oshima 
and Paul Mayersburg (Universal Pictures, 1983). 

22. Keith Johnstone, Impro: Improvisation and the Theatre (London: Methuen, 1981), 116. 

23. For example, in David Copperfield Dan Peggotty, Little Em’ly, Mrs. Gummidge, and the 
Micawbers all reappear in the conclusion en route to a new and happier life in Australia. 

24. Charles Taylor, A Secular Age (Cambridge, MA: Belknap Press of Harvard University 
Press, 2007), 1-4. 
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PREFACE 


It is far too early to create a history or prehistory of what many 
are now calling “critical improvisation studies,” but we can point 
to some significant early irruptions. Properly speaking, the project 
that resulted in this two-volume Handbook began around the turn 
of the twenty-first century with an important early conference, 
“Improvising Across Borders: An Inter-Disciplinary Symposium 
on Improvised Music Traditions.” The conference, which took 
place in April 1999, was conceived by Dana Reason, then an 
innovation-minded graduate student in the Department of Music 
at the University of California, San Diego (UCSD), and produced 
in collaboration with her fellow graduate students Michael Dessen 
and Jason Robinson. The conference featured performances as 
well as paper presentations from both scholars and practitioners, 
and the call for papers welcomed proposals from 


musicologists, ethnomusicologists, and musicians, and also from scholars in other 
disciplines such as cultural studies, sociology, women’s studies, and literature. We 
are interested not only in performative notions of improvisation but also the 
cultural contexts that influence and shape improvised traditions. Possible topics 
include: cultural location with regard to cross-cultural trends in current music- 
making, the politics of reception, theorizing the social and political implications of 
improvised traditions, the role of gender and body, and the relationship of 


improvisation to current changes in music—or other—pedagogies.! 


In 2002, a trio of scholar-artists also based in the University of 
California system, Adriene Jenik and George Lewis from UCSD 
and Susan Leigh Foster from UCLA, built on this earlier effort by 
co-convening a Residential Research Group at the University of 
California Humanities Research Institute with the title “Global 


Intentions: Improvisation in the Contemporary Performing Arts.” 
The co-conveners developed an introductory guiding narrative for 
the research project that declared an intent to focus on 


(1) how improvisation mediates cross-cultural, transnational and cyberspatial 
(inter)artistic exchanges that produce new conceptions of identity, history, and the 
body; (2) how improvisation functions as a key element in emerging postcolonial 
forms of aesthetics and cultural production; and (3) how improvisative production 
of meaning and knowledge provides models for new forms of social mobilization 
that foreground agency, personality, and difference. The group will ask questions 
concerning how improvisation expresses notions of ethnicity, race, nation, class, 
and gender, as well as how improvisative works are seen as symbolizing history, 


memory, agency, difference, personal narrative, and self-determination.” 


The conveners observed that any practice for which such 
expansive claims could even be entertained, much less sustained, 
obviously deserved serious study. Their narrative also identified 
issues of power, authority, resistance, dominance, and subalterity, 
the role of the individual in relation to the social, and models for 
social responsibility and action, as salient to the study of 
improvisation. Improvisation in the arts was seen to subvert 
hierarchies; challenge totalizing narratives; empower audiences; 
exemplify new (and quite often utopian models of social, 
economic, and political relations; and in one memorable phrase, 
“overthrow the patriarchal organization of the art world, preparing 
fertile ground for a contestatory politics.”° 

The research group discussions at UCHRI, which took place 
weekly over a three-month period, often manifested a distinct 
unease with then-dominant portrayals of improvisation, as well as 
with some of the scholarship that proceeded from _ those 
understandings. In pursuing a critical review of the already 
substantial literature on the topic, the group gradually realized that 
the purview of a new kind of improvisation studies needed to 


range well beyond the arts. That discovery crucially informed the 
current project. 

In the second of this two-volume set, we hear from scholars 
examining topics in city planning, music, creativity, media, 
literature, computing technologies, and theology. We expect 
readers to jump across sections and volumes, so for both volumes 
we have created a nonlinear order of chapters to foster surprise. 
We encourage readers to extend their engagement into Volume 1, 
which includes investigations into cognition, philosophy, 
anthropology, cultural history, critical theory, economics, classics, 
organization science, and mobility on stages of various kinds. 

George E. Lewis and Benjamin Piekut 


NOTES 


1. Dana Reason and Michael Dessen, “Call for Papers: Improvising Across Borders: 
An inter-disciplinary symposium on improvised music traditions” (1999), 
http://goldenpages.jpehs.co.uk/static/conferencearchive/99-4-iab.html. | Accessed 
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CULTURAL historian Andreas Huyssen has perceptively observed 
that Fluxus, an art movement that featured improvisation as a key 
element, was “an avant-garde born out of the spirit of music. ... 
[Flor the first time in the twentieth century, music played the 
leading part in an avant-garde movement that encompassed a 
variety of artistic media and strategies.”! We would like to 
venture that critical improvisation studies was born out of a 
similar spirit: music scholars and practitioner-scholars have taken 
important leadership roles in the field. Reflecting the pre-eminent 
position of music in discussions of improvisation in performance, 
critical improvisation studies draws substantially from musical 
experience. In his essay for this Handbook, ethnomusicologist 
Bruno Nettl, one of the pioneers of twentieth-century scholarship 
on improvisation, found it “surprising that the word 
‘improvisation’ (or any of its synonyms) appears rarely, if ever, in 
the early literature of ethnomusicology, and the concept is 
virtually untouched by the early scholars in this field.” While 
acknowledging that music historians had been interested in 
improvisation since at least the late nineteenth century, Nettl cites 
the work of Hungarian scholar Ernest Ferand as “the first attempt 
to synthesize the various kinds of improvisation in Western art 


music as a single concept.” 


Around the 1960s, ethnomusicologists began producing 
detailed case studies of musical improvisation, concentrating on 
jazz, Hindustani and Carnatic classical music, and Iranian 
(Persian) music—a particular focus of Nettl’s that formed the 
basis for his important article, “Thoughts on Improvisation: A 
Comparative Approach.”” Since the mid-1970s and moving into 
the 1980s, historical musicology’s increasing interest in 
improvisation has gone hand in hand with the field’s turn to 
cultural history, popular music studies, and the investigation of 
experimental music scenes, as expressed by the term “new 
musicology.” William Kinderman’s work on Beethoven; Annette 
Richards and Kenneth MHamilton’s work on _ European 
Romanticism (a topic Dana Gooley extends in this Handbook); 
John Rink’s work in music theory on Heinrich Schenker; the work 
of Anna Maria Busse Berger, Julie Cumming, Peter Schubert, and 
Handbook contributor Leo Treitler on medieval music; and the 
editors’ engagement with experimental music, sound art, and 
interactive technology constitute only a small part of 
musicology’s current engagement with improvisation studies.’ 

Proceeding from the example of Fluxus, however, critical 
improvisation studies is creating an agenda in which the arts 
become part of a larger network tracing the entire human 
condition of improvisation. Critical improvisation studies has 
“exploded” in recent years, with a surge in interdisciplinary 
inquiry across many artistic and nominally nonartistic fields; for 
this Handbook, we commissioned new articles from a sizable 
group of distinguished senior and emerging scholars representing 
a wide variety of disciplines in the humanities, sciences, and the 


arts. 

One might look to musicology and ethnomusicology as among 
the earliest areas in which the study of improvisation might have 
gained traction, but we have evidence from Handbook essays by 
literary scholars Glyn Norton, Timothy Hampton, Angela 
Esterhammer, and Erik Simpson, as well as a recent edited 
volume by Timothy McGee, that serious scholarly and informed 
lay attention to improvisation’s effects and histories, both within 
and outside of the arts, have been an integral part of world 
intellectual history since early in the Common Era.° For example, 
spontaneous oral composition has a very long history, appearing 
in the political arena well before the advent of the eighteenth- 
century Italian improvvisatori. One of the earliest focused critical 
works on improvisation, the first-century /nstitutio Oratoria of 
Quintilian, was forgotten for over a millennium until the 
sixteenth-century recrudescence of the theory and practice of 
extemporaneous rhetoric in Europe. A 1947 book by a Catholic 
nun, Sister Miriam Joseph’s Shakespeare’s Use of the Arts of 
Language, neatly analyzes and classifies the vast number of 
rhetorical devices that Elizabethan schoolchildren’ of 
Shakespeare’s time were expected to learn to deploy in 
extemporaneous debate.°® 

Thus, while recognizing the important historical role played by 
music in the practice of improvisation, it is entirely in keeping 
with this larger history of improvisation as an aspect of the 
broader human condition that our Handbook is intended to 
explore both artistic and non-artistic ways in which improvisation 
functions in culture. We therefore asked authors to take particular 
care to contextualize their work in dialogue with larger debates 
and histories in their own and other fields. 


We also decided to concentrate on theoretical, metatheoretical, 
critical, and historical engagements with improvisation. We fully 
recognize that this focus tended to leave out other encounters with 
the topic, some of which have been influential and even 
predominant, particularly in treatments of artistic practice. For 
instance, we decided not to feature (auto)ethnographies, analytical 
case studies, or treatments of particular traditions, methods, 
practices, genres, or works. Also essentially absent here are some 
regularly recurring features of edited volumes on traditional 
artistic media (in particular, the performing arts), such as 
(auto)biographies, interviews, first-person narratives, and how-to 
discussions of practice. Finally, although some of our contributors 
discuss music pedagogy, we decided to forgo discussions of skill 
development, and/or working with children on _ musical 
improvisation.’ Although these kinds of writing on improvisation 
have produced important texts for the field, we took the view that 
critical and theoretical approaches would best enable cross- 
disciplinary conversation. 


DEFINITIONS AND ISSUES 


Once upon a time (at least in musical scholarship), constructing a 
definition of improvisation seemed a relatively straightforward 
matter. The Oxford Dictionary of Music’s pithy definition was 
typical, framing improvisation as a performance conducted 
“according to the inventive whim of the moment, i.e. without a 
written or printed score, and not from memory.”® These 
perspectives appeared to draw implicitly upon an ideologically 


driven dialectic between improvisation and composition, 
reflecting widespread contention regarding not just the nature of 
improvisation, but its propriety as well. This debate dovetailed 
with improvisation’s fraught status in Western classical music 
history and culture, in which improvisation, particularly since the 
eighteenth century, was compared with the practice of 
composition, with clear prejudices in favor of the latter’s 
presumed advantages of unity and coherence in musical utterance. 

The British experimental guitarist Derek  Bailey’s 
Improvisation: Its Nature and Practice in Music, one of the most 
widely cited books on the subject, simply avoids creating a 
definition at all, preferring to describe cases in which 
improvisation—as Bailey understands it—works, in order to 
fulfill the remit of the book to divine its nature and practice. 
Similarly, this Handbook makes no explicit attempt to negotiate a 
single overarching definition of improvisation. Rather, as we see 
it, the critical study of improvisation seeks to examine 
improvisation’s effects, interrogate its discourses, interpret 
narratives and histories related to it, discover implications of those 
narratives and histories, and uncover its ideologies. 

Particularly before 1995, scholarly commentary’ on 
improvisation in the West was found largely in discussions of 
traditional artistic expressive media—most centrally, music, 
dance, theater, and their tributaries. Reflecting its status as the 
West’s preeminent improvised music, jazz received a large share 
of scholarly attention early on, both appreciative and 
disapprobative, from social scientists and philosophers in 
particular, including Alan Merriam, Howard S. Becker, and 
Theodor Adorno.’ 

In dance, as Cynthia Novack, Melinda Tufnell, and Ann 


Cooper Albright have extensively documented, the emergence of 
contact improvisation in the 1970s was crucial to an emerging 
experimentalism. In theater, the first-person accounts and 
methodological interventions of Keith Johnstone were highly 
influential, while the work of Chicago’s Second City scene looked 
back to the work of Konstantin Stanislavski and the sixteenth- 
century commedia dell’arte. The work of Handbook contributors 
Susan Leigh Foster, Amy Seham, Thomas DeFrantz, Danielle 
Goldman, and Anthea Kraut has opened up this area of 
scholarship with additional perspectives on issues of race, class, 
gender, and sexuality. !° 

All three media attracted the attention of specialists in 
wellbeing and pedagogy—such as Emile Jaques-Dalcroze, Fritz 
Hegi, Tony Wigram, and Patricia Shehan Campbell—who 
developed therapies based in improvisation.!! The issues in this 
literature are well summarized and extended in the Handbook 
article by Raymond MacDonald and Graeme Wilson. 
Psychological, psychiatric, and psychoanalytic _ strategies 
employed improvisation as well, as in work by John Byng-Hall on 
family counseling. !7 

A large number of key themes resonate throughout much 
earlier commentary. However, most of them can be taxonomized 
under a number of master tropes, the first of which concerns a 
certain reluctance actually to use the term improvisation in 
discussions of the practice. As a 2002 research proposal by Susan 
Foster, Adriene Jenik, and George E. Lewis noted, in art and 
music histories and criticism, “improvisative practices were often 
erased, masked, or otherwise discussed without reference to the 
term. Substitutions such as ‘happening,’ ‘action,’ and ‘intuition’ 


often masked the presence of improvisation.”!* Even one of the 
most frequently cited texts among later generations in 
improvisation studies, sociologist Erving Goffman’s 1959 The 
Presentation of Self in Everyday Life, never invokes the term.'* 

Related to the trope of masking is the trope of neglect, a point 
made by Nettl in the title of the introduction to his 1998 co-edited 
volume, Jn The Course of Performance: “An Art Neglected in 
Scholarship.” This trope tends to animate first-generation new 
improvisation studies; thus, 1n compensation for the massive 
Western cultural investment in neglect, dismissal, parody, and 
general opposition to improvisation amid which their work was 
appearing, later scholars often (over)valorized the practice. For 
instance, as David Gere noted in a 2003 collection of essays on 
dance improvisation, “To improvise, it is held, is to engage in 
aimless, even talentless, noodling.”!°? Gere provides his own 
riposte, averring that “improvisation is by its very nature among 
the most rigorous of human endeavors.”!® 

Indeed, writers have emphasized that exhibitions of mastery 
and virtuosity compose part of the pleasure of improvisation. 
Domenico Pietropaolo identifies this as a preoccupation of long 
standing, to be found not only in musical genres, but also in the 
tradition of medieval rhetoric and its forebears in Greek and 
Roman oratory: “[A] great legacy of the second sophistic with its 
celebrated emphasis on virtuosity, improvisation was for medieval 
rhetoric a skill to be mastered after long hours of practice.””!’ 

Another trope that appears frequently concerns a_ binary 
opposition between process and product. An influential 1989 
article by sociologist Alan Durant, “Improvisation in the Political 
Economy of Music,” maintains that the experimental improvised 


music that emerged in the United States and especially in Europe 
in the mid-1960s “foregrounds—in its practice as well as in its 
name—the relationship between the product of performance (the 
musical “text’) and the process through which that product comes 
into being.”!® Particularly in music, it is frequently asserted that 
improvisers are more interested in the process of creation than in 
its products. In the influential formulation of Ted Gioia, this 
renders artistic improvisation (and jazz improvisation in 
particular) an “imperfect” art, governed by an “aesthetic of 
imperfection.”!” 

For Andy Hamilton, writing in 2000, “Gioia’s point about the 
‘haphazard art’ was that improvisation fails more often than art 
music; not that it always fails.” Hamilton’s formulation reminds 
us that the process-product opposition inevitably becomes 
mapped onto the improvisation-composition binary in Western 
music scholarship, as well as the great divide between low and 
high culture that is now so regularly bridged. His essay is one of 
many that invoke the process-product discussion as a way of 
opening the door to discussions of whether improvised music 
meets the criteria of the work concept in Western music. 

Anticipating the 1990s work of ethnomusicologist Paul 
Berliner on jazz, Berliner, architectural designer Charles Jencks’s 
1972 book Adhocism: The Case for Improvisation used the term 
improvisation as a trope for a process of “using an available 
system or dealing with an existing situation in a new way to solve 
a problem.””? Jencks declared that the principle/practice of 
adhocism was observable in and applicable to “many human 
endeavours,” an observation also made by philosopher Gilbert 
Ryle, writing in 1976. In one of his last essays, titled simply 


“Improvisation,” Ryle intimates that “I shall soon be reminding 
you of some of the familiar and unaugust sorts of improvisations 
which, just gua thinking beings, we all essay every day of the 


week, indeed in every hour of the waking day.””! Even if we may 
admit that, on some level, not all of our activities are improvised, 
the line between improvised and nonimprovised activities may not 
be as bright as we suppose, and it may well be that it is the non- 
improvised event that stands out as an anomalous event in the 
flow of everyday life. For example, in his influential book, The 
Improvisation of Musical Dialogue, philosopher-theologian and 
Handbook contributor Bruce Ellis Benson identifies several 


improvisative moments within the nominally non-improvised 


activity of music composition.” 


Ryle’s essay invokes the quotidian and transposes the language 
of adhocism to a near-universal register that sounds a lot like 
“using an available system or dealing with an existing situation in 
anew way’: 


I want now to go further and to show that ... to be thinking what he is here and 
now up against, he must both be trying to adjust himself to just this present once- 
only situation and in doing this to be applying lessons already learned. There must 
be in his response a union of some Ad Hockery with some know-how. If the 
normal human is not at once improvising and improvising warily, he is not 
engaging his somewhat trained wits in some momentarily live issue, but perhaps 
acting from sheer unthinking habit. So thinking, I now declare quite generally, is, 
at the least, the engaging of partly trained wits in a partly fresh situation. It is the 
pitting of an acquired competence or skill against an unprogrammed opportunity, 


obstacle or hazard. It is a bit like putting some new wine into old bottles.7° 


Remarkably, Ryle’s essay does not mention music at all, an 
omission that could well be strategic rather than unmindful. After 
all, had philosophers of music of his day wanted to think about 
improvisation, numerous examples were on offer, but other than 


the work of Vladimir Jankélévitch and Philip Alperson, the 
philosophy of music offered little where improvisation was 


concerned.** In this Handbook, Alperson directly confronts this 
near-erasure, while Gary Peters, whose 2009 book, The 
Philosophy of Improvisation, constitutes a new departure in the 


field, explores the relation between improvisation and Edmund 


Husserl’s ideas on time-consciousness.7> 


One area that could be taken up by scholars working on the 
aesthetics of improvisation is the relation between an aesthetics of 
perfection/imperfection and issues of moral perfectionism taken 
up by philosophers working largely outside of music but with 
significant musical interests, such as Stanley Cavell. Arnold I. 
Davidson’s Handbook essay addresses moral perfectionism and 
improvisation, relating it to Pierre Hadot’s ideas on the spiritual 
exercises conceived by philosophers of antiquity as a means 
toward transformation of the self, and taking as his example the 
music of Sonny Rollins. For Hadot, 


Attention (prosoche) is the fundamental Stoic spiritual attitude. It is a continuous 
vigilance and presence of mind, self-consciousness which never sleeps, and a 
constant tension of the spirit. Thanks to this attitude, the philosopher is fully aware 
of what he does at each instant, and he wil/s his actions fully.... We could also 
define this attitude as “concentration on the present moment.” ... Attention 
(prosoche) allows us to respond immediately to events, as if they were questions 


asked of us all of a sudden.”° 


Samuel Wells’s essay for the Handbook approaches ethics from 
an ecclesiastical perspective that invokes improvisational theater. 
Other philosophers engage improvisation without often invoking 
aesthetics or artistic examples, such as Martha Nussbaum and 
Barbara Herman’s writing on moral improvisation and situational 
ethics, as well as J. David Velleman’s work on collective 
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Handbook takes up in detai 

Issues of identity have been strongly connected with 
discussions of musical improvisation through such putatively 
African American cultural tropes as signifying, storytelling and 


narrative, personal voice, and individuality within an aggregate.~” 
The emergence of jazz studies as an important academic 
discipline has attracted both senior and emerging scholars in film, 
literature, history, social science, and cultural studies, as well as 
music, generating a set of new questions around jazz that are 
explored in edited volumes by Daniel Fischlin and Ajay Heble, 
Robert G. O’Meally, Brent Hayes Edwards, Farah Jasmine 


Griffin, Sherrie Tucker, and many others.*? As a field, literary 
studies has made significant contributions to jazz and 
improvisation studies, and this is reflected in Handbook articles 
by Walton Muyumba, Patricia Ryan, Hazel Smith, Sara Villa, and 
Rob Wallace. 

Particularly in earlier jazz studies literature, the identity of the 
artist was often deemed homologous with the musical results, a 
relationship that Gioia has forcefully asserted: 


Indeed, only a particular type of temperament would be attracted to an art form 
which values spur-of-the-moment decisions over carefully considered choices, 
which prefers the haphazard to the premeditated, which views unpredictability as a 
virtue and sees cool-headed calculation as a vice. If Mingus, Monk, Young, and 
Parker had been predictable and dependable individuals, it seems unlikely that their 


music could have remained unpredictable and innovative.>! 


It is but a short step from an assumption of this nature to the 
invocation of notions of genius and self-expression, as Edgar 
Landgraf, one of the most wide-ranging among _ recent 


improvisation theorists, points out: 


Instead of challenging the aesthetic tradition whose concepts fail to account for the 
specificities of this improvisational art form, Gioia propagates an understanding of 
jazz in terms of nineteenth-century aesthetics of genius that asks us to ignore this 


Ge 


art form’s “imperfections” and appreciate improvisation as “the purest expression 


possible of the artist’s emotions and feelings.”°7 


Homologies between musical improvisative practice and 
sociopolitical expression were given powerful voice in LeRoi 


Jones’s 1963 book, Blues People.** Around the same time, the 
phenomenological sociology of Alfred Schutz, in his well-known 
1964 essay, “Making Music Together,” asserted that “fa study of 
the social relationships connected with the musical process may 
lead to some insights valid for many other forms of social 


intercourse.”** Anthropologist John Szwed noted that 


The esthetics of jazz demand that a musician play with complete originality, with 
an assertion of his own musical individuality.... At the same time jazz requires that 
musicians be able to merge their unique voices in the totalizing, collective 
improvisations of polyphony and heterophony. The implications of this esthetic are 
profound and more than vaguely threatening, for no political system has yet been 
devised with social principles which reward maximal individualism within the 


frame work of spontaneous egalitarian interaction.* 


In this way, improvisation is also frequently symbolically 
endowed with the potential for the overthrow of hierarchical 
practices. A contrary turn in this discussion is provided by 
political theorist Yves Citton’s invocation of improvisation’s 
“diagonality in relation to the traditional parameters of vertical 
domination and horizontal equality: its (fundamentally political) 
challenge is to devise collective forms of agency which articulate 
the outstanding power of the participating singularities with the 
principle of equal respect necessary to find non-oppressive 


strength in numbers.”°° In his Handbook article, Citton notices 
that Bruno Latour’s declaration, “I n’a pas de monde commun; il 
faut le composer” can easily be redirected toward a view of an 
improvised common world in which, following fellow contributor 
Daniel Belgrad, a “culture of spontaneity” exercises strong 
sociopolitical effects.*/ 

In any case, as pointed out by both Stephen Greenblatt and 
Tzvetan Todorov, improvisation can easily support imperial 
ideologies.** Greenblatt and Todorov see in improvisation a 
practice vital to the European conquest of the New World, in 
particular via what the former calls “the ability to both capitalize 
on the unforeseen and transform given materials into one’s own 
scenario.” Greenblatt calls this ability “opportunistic,” a term that 
speaks to the oft-invoked foregrounding of attention and 
awareness in discussions of improvisation but without ceding to 
the practice any kind of moral high ground. 

The mobile, improvisatory sensibility that Greenblatt identifies 
in imperial conquest (and the machinations of Iago) also marks 
epochal change: the sensibility, according to Greenblatt, emerges 
with the early modern period. We can identify a similar 
periodizing turn in Michel Foucault’s late fascination with Kant’s 
essay on Aufklarung and the specific qualities of modernity, 
which Foucault understood to be a kind of improvisational 
attitude or ethos toward the self, its contemporary moment, and its 
historical contingency—in short, a “mode of reflective relation to 
the present.”°? Although he does not use the term improvisation, 
Foucault adopts many of its key characteristics in his description 
of the modern ethos, which is one of continual performance and 
testing of the self as an “object of a complex and difficult 


elaboration.” 


The point of this experimental historico-critical attitude, for 
Foucault, is “both to grasp the points where change is possible 
and desirable, and to determine the precise form this change 


should take.’*! The critic therefore attempts to convert states of 
domination, in which power relations are frozen or blocked, into 


mobile sites for the conscious practice of freedom.** The 
philosopher’s employment of improvisational language 
(experimentation, adaptation, reflection on the present, mobility) 
in relation to considerations of freedom in his final years was not 
a coincidence—as many authors have noted, including Ali Jihad 
Racy in this Handbook, improvisation is frequently represented as 
symbolic of freedom and liberation. At the same time, however, 
moderating this image of improvisation as an engine for change is 
the binary opposition of  freedom/structure (or 
freedom/constraint), routinely invoked in response to portrayals of 
musical “free improvisation.” 

In these invocations, improvisation must always be entirely 
unfettered, leading the analyst to develop fettered alternatives in 
the form of “regulated,’ “constrained,” or “structured” 
improvisation. For example, in her 2004 book Undoing Gender, 
Judith Butler presents a model of how constraint is encountered in 
social interaction: 


If gender is a kind of a doing, an incessant activity performed, in part, without 
one’s knowing and without one’s willing, it is not for that reason automatic or 
mechanical. On the contrary, it is a practice of improvisation within a scene of 
constraint. Moreover, one does not “do” one’s gender alone. One is always “doing” 
with or for another, even if the other is only imaginary. What I call my “own” 
gender appears perhaps at times as something that I author or, indeed, own. But the 
terms that make up one’s own gender are, from the start, outside oneself, beyond 
oneself in a sociality that has no single author (and that radically contests the 


notion of authorship itself).4° 


On this view, the primary constraints on human freedom lie in the 
social encounter with multiple agents, mediated as they may be 
through convention, language, tradition, or idiom. 

Often enough, discussions of constraint turn from the simple 
presumption of their presence in any situation to a further 
assertion of a fundamental need for constraint as a precondition 
for a “successful” improvisation, an assertion that can appear 
surprisingly bereft of corroboration. For example, in his 1964 
book on the anthropology of music, Alan Merriam admitted, 
“While it is clear that there must always be limits imposed upon 
improvisation, we do not know what these limits are.’44 
Perceptions of conceptual rigidity in the frequent mapping of the 
freedom/structure binary onto low/high culture oppositions, as 
well as the improvisation-composition binary (which Merriam 
adopted in his book), have prompted more nuanced approaches 
based in theories of mediation, such as in the recent work of 
Georgina Born.*> 

In any event, attempts to elucidate the nature of constraint have 
suffered from a discourse that frames constraints as somehow 
outside of the system of improvisative production itself. 
Sociologist of science Andrew Pickering saw this discourse as 
“the language of the prison: constraints are always there, just like 
the walls of the prison, even though we only bump into them 
occasionally (and can learn not to bump into them at all).’’* 
Against this static, essentialist model, Pickering substitutes a 
related but more flexible notion of resistance: 


In the real-time analysis of practice, one has to see resistance as genuinely 
emergent in time, as a block arising in practice to this or that passage of goal- 


oriented practice. Thus, though resistance and constraint have an evident 
conceptual affinity, they are, as it were, perpendicular to one another in time: 
constraint is synchronic, antedating practice and enduring through it, while 
resistance is diachronic, constitutively indexed by time. Furthermore, while 
constraint resides in a distinctively human realm, resistance, as I have stressed, 


exists only in the crosscutting of the realms of human and material agency.*/ 


Another frequently encountered trope of the constraints on 
improvisation involves the notion of a knowledge base from 
which improvisers are said to draw. In music this can involve 
larger questions of an idiom, genre, or cultural milieu that grounds 
musical expression—in Derrida’s formulation, “the logic that ties 
repetition to alterity.”** In his 1978 book Derek Bailey advanced 
the now-influential yet still theoretically rocky opposition 
between idiomatic and non-idiomatic music,*”? and analogously, 
sociologist Pierre Bourdieu’s 1977 book Outline of a Theory of 
Practice asserted that improvisation in social life draws from a 
habitus that forecloses the possibility of “unpredictable novelty.” 
Bourdieu’s notion of the habitus, worked out with and against his 
ethnography of rural Berber kinship practices, critiques the 
romantic notion of unmediated spontaneity. He discovers a 
“durably installed generative principle of regulated 
improvisations.”°” For Bourdieu, the habitus exists (again) within 
a recursive logic, both producing and being produced through 
praxis. Each individual agent, acting without objectively 
structured correlation with others, “wittingly or unwittingly, willy 
nilly, is a producer and reproducer of objective meaning.’”! Those 
who produce these actions manifest a kind of “intentionless 
invention.”>* 

More routinely offered than this early irruption of the notion of 
emergence is the idea of improvisation as a process of 


concatenation and recombination. Ethnomusicologist Paul 
Berliner’s 1994 book on improvisation in jazz described the 
practice as “reworking precomposed material and designs in 
relation to unanticipated ideas conceived, shaped, and 
transformed under the special conditions of performance.”°° 
Often these materials were portrayed in jazz parlance as “licks”— 
stock, memorized phrases (or as the saxophonist Eddie Harris 
called them in his book-length compilation, “cliché capers”)—that 
the players concatenate to produce the music.°* Cognitive 
psychologist Philip Johnson-Laird terms this (somewhat 
dismissively) the “motif theory,”°° and points out the theory’s 
inability to account for change and novelty. Organizational 
scientists Kathleen McGinn and Angela Keros, on the other hand, 
had no trouble asserting in a 2002 paper that, “improvisations are 
inherently both active and interactive and contain both familiar 
moves and unique approaches.”>° 

Though distinct, motif theory is commonly linked to the notion 
of the referent or model to which improvising musicians take 
recourse?’ and to the most widely referenced of all early 
knowledge-base theories, Albert Lord’s 1960 book, The Singer of 
Tales. Milman Parry’s pioneering discovery of recurring formulas 
in Homeric verse, combined with the fieldwork on Serbo-Croatian 
oral improvising poets conducted by Parry and his student Lord in 
the 1930s, uncovered major structural analogues between that 
poetry and Homeric verse, leading to the development of the now 
influential oral-formulaic theory.°° However, Parry was 
ambivalent about calling Homer himself an oral poet, and 
possibly reprising the trope of masking, Lord was wary of 
conflating oral composition with improvisation.°? Both of these 


cautions, as Angela Esterhammer shows in this volume and other 
writings, had been thrown to the winds by nineteenth-century 
commentators.°? Theodor Adorno’s anti-jazz polemics again 
raised the topic of formulas in the middle of the twentieth century, 
but in the context of his critique of a capitalist “culture industry” 
that only offered pseudo-individualized performances, 
standardization, and feigned authenticity.°! 

Psychologist R. Keith Sawyer’s wide-ranging and influential 
work on improvisation, pedagogy, music, and theater is crucially 
informed by his work as a jazz pianist. Sawyer rethinks the notion 
of the “knowledge base,” this time in terms of higher-level 
cultural references rather than individual formulas: 


It’s difficult for casual audiences to believe that improvisers do not draw on 
material that has been at least partially worked up in rehearsal, but I’ve performed 
with many improv groups repeatedly—and attended rehearsals—and I have never 
seen even a single line used twice. However, all groups draw on culturally shared 
emblems and stereotypes, which in some sense are “preexisting structures.” 


As might be expected, the nature of improvisative temporality 
became a major point of commentary. An influential formulation 
in art music distinguishes between aleatoric or indeterminate 
modes of expression and the improvisative. One well-expressed 
theoretical binary opposition is found in a 1971 essay by French 
musicologist Célestin Deliége, but in the United States the issue is 
best known through the writings of composer John Cage.°” 
Reflecting reaction to the composition-improvisation binary, 
musical improvisation is frequently characterized as “real-time 
composition,’ “instant composition,” and the like. Most 
frequently, however, artistic improvisation is portrayed as an 
immediate (and even unmediated), spontaneous, intuitive creation 


in real time that bears significant analogues to everyday 
experience. As dance theorist Cynthia Novack portrayed the 
expectations generated by contact improvisation, 


The experience of the movement style and improvisational process itself were 
thought to teach people how to live (to trust, to be spontaneous and “free,” to 
“center” oneself, and to “go with the flow’), just as the mobile, communal living 
situations of the young, middle-class participants provided the setting and values 
which nourished this form. Dancers and audiences saw contact improvisation as, to 
use Clifford Geertz’s phrase, a “model of’ and a “model for’ an egalitarian, 


spontaneous way of life.°° 


Here, the role played by memory and history becomes a 
particularly thorny issue. In a complex contradiction, 
improvisation 1s viewed as iterative and repetition-oriented, habit- 
based, and essentially unrepeatable—all at once. The presumed 
ephemerality of improvisative products became provisionally 
forestalled via sound recording technologies, and yet the 
emergence of these technologies also led to novel formulations of 
the iterability/alterity binary in comparisons between the ontology 
of a real-time improvisation and its recorded version. 

Another dimension of musical improvisation, this time of an 
aesthetic nature, is the expectation that a good improvisation be, 
as Bailey wrote, “a celebration of the moment.” The best 
improvisation will be unique, avoid stagnation and_ the 
commonplace, and constantly display or embody innovation, 
originality (albeit via recombination of existing elements), 
novelty, freshness, and surprise. The improvisation must also take 
risks, which come in at least two flavors. Dance theorist Curtis L. 
Carter maintained that “improvisation as a form of performance 
runs the risk of falling into habitual repetitive patterns that may 
become stale for both performers and viewers.” The other kind 


of risk, as expressed by philosopher David Davies, draws upon 
the composition-improvisation opposition, in that an improviser is 


“creating a musical structure without the resources for revision 


available to the composer.”°° 


In his discussion of key issues and ideologies surrounding 
ethnomusicological interpretations of musical improvisation, 
Stephen Blum writes, “We are not likely to speak of 
improvisation unless we believe that participants in an event, 


however they are motivated, share a sense that something unique 


is happening in their presence at the moment of performance.”°/ 


However, improvisation can take place on much larger time scales 
than “the moment,” and with much larger forces, such as the long- 
term coping strategies that anthropologist Paul Richards discussed 
in his Handbook essay on farming communities in Sierra Leone, 
where shifting rice cultivation requires dynamic analysis and 
response in real—if extended—time to changing natural and 
social conditions. A number of improvisative methods are 
deployed that must also change dynamically, and an extensive 
knowledge base is one result. 

Before concluding an overview of this nature, one would need 
to consider the frequently invoked metaphorical relation between 
music and spoken language. Johnson-Laird’s description presents 
the fundamental idea: 


If you are not an improvising musician, then the best analogy to improvisation is 
your spontaneous speech. If you ask yourself how you are able to speak a sequence 
of English sentences that make sense, then you will find that you are consciously 
aware of only the tip of the process. That is why the discipline of psycholinguistics 


exists: psychologists need to answer this question too.°8 


Linguist Francois Grosjean also maintains that spontaneous 


language production shares important features with music 
improvisation, including recourse to knowledge bases. Most 
directly, Grosjean asserts that “spontaneous language production 


is a form of improvisation.”©” Extending this insight, Sawyer 
finds that everyday conversation is “both improvised and 


collaborative.”? 


[M]ost everyday conversation 1s improvisational—no one joins a conversation with 
a written script, and participants generally cannot predict where the conversation 
will go. Everyday conversation is also collaborative, because no single person 
controls or directs a conversation; instead, the direction of its flow is collectively 
determined, by all of the participants’ contributions. This view of conversation as 
both improvised and collaborative will be my starting point, leading me into a 
discussion of several key characteristics of group improvisation, characteristics that 


I will argue apply equally to both verbal and musical improvisation. /! 


For Sawyer, the key characteristics of improvisation include 


¢ Unpredictable outcome, rather than a scripted, known 
endpoint; 

¢ Moment-to-moment contingency: the next dialogue turn 
depends on the one just before; 

¢ Open to collaboration; 


¢ An oral performance, not a written product; 


¢ Embedded in the social context of the performance. 7 


In Sawyer’s work, these features come together to describe a 
phenomenon of “collaborative emergence.” In a 2003 book on the 
topic, he presents an ethnographic study of improvisational 
theater in early 1990s Chicago that explores how conversations 
work, using analytic techniques developed for the study of 
everyday conversation. The result, in Sawyer’s terms, presents a 


challenge to traditional “individualist” psychological methods.” 
Ingrid Monson’s 1996 book, Saying Something: Jazz 
Improvisation and Interaction, provides an important perspective 
on the ongoing metaphor of music-as-language by situating jazz 
improvisation as a kind of conversation taking place in the context 


of African American cultural styles.’ The work draws upon the 
linguistics of Michael Silverstein, for whom an_ everyday 
conversation amounts to an “improvisational performance of 
culture” in which “an interactional text ... 1s a structure-in- 
realtime of organized, segmentable, and recognizable event-units 
of the order of social organizational regularity.... [S]ocial action 
in event-realtime has the capacity to be causally effective in the 


universe of identities as a basis for relationships and further social 


action.” > 


What emerges from this extended, yet necessarily incomplete, 
discussion of issues is the futility of drawing boundaries around 
the critical study of improvisation. Rather, in this project, we 
defer definitions in order to allow the scholarly conversation to 
wander into unforeseen areas. Our intent is to place scholars in 
virtual dialogue, where the totality of the compendium itself 
formulates an articulated, emergent, yet unbounded set of issues, 
drawn from multiple fields and thereby moving beyond the 
preoccupations of any one. 


IMPROVISATION AS A WAY OF LIFE 


The view of artistic improvisation as symbolizing social and 
political formations was dear to many authors in an earlier 


moment of improvisation studies. Newer critical engagements 
with the practice tended to turn this view on its head, finding that 
social and political formations themselves improvise and that 
improvisation not only enacts such formations directly but also is 
fundamentally constitutive of them. This turn allows the new 
critical improvisation studies to free itself from musical and 
artistic models while encouraging novel theoretical models of 
musical improvisation that can invoke the social in a higher 
register. 

The kinds of theorizations found in abundance in_ this 
Handbook tend to feel comfortable invoking the term 
improvisation without either special pleadings or the earlier 
problematizations and maskings. This is in part because important 
new discussions of improvisation are taking place across a large 
range of fields: anthropology and sociology; organizational, 
political, cognitive, and computer science; economics, theology, 
neuroscience, and psychology; philosophy, cultural studies, and 
literary theory; gender and sexuality studies; architecture and 
urban planning; education; and many others. In working with the 
contributors for this Handbook, we realized early on that scholars 
working in these areas did not necessarily situate their work in 
dialogue with the tropes identified in the previous section of this 
Introduction, and often had little or no investment in musical 
histories and ideologies, such as the cherished opposition between 
improvisation and composition. For instance, McGinn and Keros 
sought to “define an improvisation in the context of a negotiation 
as a coherent sequence of relational, informational, and 
procedural actions and responses created, chosen, and carried out 
by the parties during the social interaction.”’° The prosaic and 
provisional nature of this definition, in expanding the frame of 


reference beyond the artistic, places considerable pressure on 
ideologies that impose upon the concept of improvisation the 
special sense of creative autonomy and uniqueness that so many 
commentators on music portrayed as fundamental. 

Nonetheless, musical improvisation continues to play an 
important role as a model for how various fields of scholarship 
pursue the identification and theorization of improvisative 
structure and function in human endeavor more generally. For 
instance, in 1998 the influential journal Organization Science 
devoted an entire issue to the possibilities of conceptually 
migrating concepts from improvisation toward theories and 
practices of business management. The issue, which was later 
published in book form, was one outcome of a 1995 symposium 
held in Vancouver, Canada, “Jazz as a Metaphor for Organizing 
in the 21st Century.” The conference included performances by 
noted Canadian jazz musicians as well as organization scholars 
such as Frank Barrett, an accomplished pianist. 

The title of the issue’s introduction, “The Organization Science 
Jazz Festival: Improvisation as a Metaphor for Organizing,” 
playfully cast individual articles as performances on a festival. 
Influenced by Berliner’s Thinking in Jazz, contributions by 
Barrett, Karl Weick, and Mary Jo Hatch spurred the field’s now 
influential “jazz metaphor’ for reconceiving interaction and 
creativity in business and management interactions. This 
metaphor provides one route toward thinking of improvisation in 
ways that could be applied to both artistic and nonartistic 
exchanges. ’’ 

Around this same time, Claudio Ciborra, whose work combined 
organizational theory and information systems theory, published 
another influential book, The Labyrinths of Information: 


Challenging the Wisdom of Systems, 1n which he introduced 
notions of bricolage and what he called “drift” in his work on 
improvisation in management systems and their associated 
technologies, including his early studies of the Internet. In 
Ciborra’s words, 


Drifting describes a slight, or sometimes significant, shift of the role and function 
in concrete situations of usage, compared to the planned, pre-defined, and assigned 
objectives and requirements that the technology is called upon to perform 
(irrespective of who plans or defines them, whether they are users, sponsors, 


specialists, vendors, or consultants). ’® 


For Ciborra, drifting in the life of technological systems takes 
place in two related arenas: 


the openness of the technology, its plasticity in response to the re-inventions 
carried out by users and specialists, who gradually learn to discover and exploit 
features, affordances, and potentialities of systems. On the other hand, there is the 
sheer unfolding of the actors’ being-in-the-workflow and the continuous stream of 
interventions, tinkering, and improvisations that colour perceptions of the entire 


system life cycle.’? 


The encounter between freedom and structure ostensibly played 
out in musical improvisation also becomes connected with notions 
of planning. What is frequently heard is that the best 
improvisations are unscripted and unplanned, appearing with little 
or no preconceptions or premeditation, and/or drawing upon 
intuition and the unconscious mind. Hamilton quotes trumpeter- 
composer Wadada Leo Smith to the effect that “at its highest 
level, improvisation [is] created entirely within the improviser at 
the moment of improvisation without any prior structuring.”°” 

As it happens, both Ciborra’s work and the improvisative 
approach to organization and management theory more generally 
do call into question the efficacy of traditional models and 


practices of planning. A 1999 Ciborra article contrasts planning- 
oriented views of organization, such as the work of Allan Newell, 
Herbert Simon, and the artificial intelligence research of Terry 
Winograd, with research that he sees as more compatible with 
real-time choice and memory processes, such as the social theory 
of Anthony Giddens, the sociology of Alfred Schutz, and the 
philosophy of Edmund Husserl. While the discourse of rules and 
constraints 1s never far from a discussion of improvisation, 
Ciborra’s conclusion is that “ordinary decisions on markets and in 


hierarchies are de facto improvised, no matter how rules and 


norms are supposed to guide and constrain behavior.’’®! 


Research in ethnomethodology has exercised significant impact 
on improvisation studies. Tamotsu Shibutani’s 1966 book 
Improvised News anticipated actor-network theory in_ its 
investigation of the circulation of rumor, an outgrowth of his 
experience in a Japanese American detention camp during World 
War II. “If enough news is not available to meet the problematic 
situation,’ Shibutani wrote, “a definition must be improvised. 


Rumor 1s the collective transaction in which such improvisation 


occurs.’’°” 


Like Ciborra, later generations of computer science theorists 
working on interactive systems design, such as Paul Dourish and 
Philip Agre, also draw upon ethnomethodology. Dourish’s 
interpretation of the ideas of Harold Garfinkel maintains that 


“work is not so much ‘performed’ as achieved through 


improvisation and local decision-making.”*° 


The ethnomethodological view emphasises the way in which social action is not 
achieved through the execution of pre-conceived plans or models of behaviour, but 
instead is improvised moment-to-moment, according to the particulars of the 
situation. The sequential structure of behaviour is locally organised, and is situated 


in the context of particular settings and times.*4 


Agre’s late-1990s work is critical of the notion of planning as 
intrinsic to the operation of a real-time, real-world, situated 
computational system. For Agre, a central question concerns how 


human activity can take account of the boundless variety of large and small 
contingencies that affect our everyday undertakings while still exhibiting an overall 
orderliness and coherence and remaining generally routine? In other words, how 
can flexible adaptation to specific situations be reconciled with the routine 


organization of activity?® 


Agre maintains that 


Schemes that rely on the construction of plans for execution will operate poorly in 
a complicated or unpredictable world such as the world of everyday life. In such a 
world it will not be feasible to construct plans very far in advance; moreover, it will 
routinely be necessary to abort the execution of plans that begin to go awry. If 
contingency really is a central feature of the world of everyday life, computational 


ideas about action will need to be rethought.*° 


Asserting that “when future states of the world are genuinely 
uncertain, detailed plan construction is probably a waste of 


time,”>’ Agre concludes that 


activity in worlds of realistic complexity is inherently a matter of improvisation. 
By “inherently” I mean that this is a necessary result, a property of the universe and 
not simply of a particular species of organism or a particular type of device. In 
particular, it is a computational result, one inherent in the physical realization of 


complex things.*® 


Agre’s use of improvisation as a computational metaphor brings 
him to a definition of improvisation that focuses less on materials, 
as with Berliner’s notion of recombination, than on an 
interactionist dynamics of decision making. Agre proposes a view 
of improvisation as “a running argument in which an agent 


decides what to do by conducting a continually updated argument 
among various alternatives,” where “individuals continually 
choose among options presented by the world around them. 
Action is not realized fantasy but engagement with reality. In 
particular, thought and action are not alternated in great dollops as 


on the planning view but are bound into a single, continuous 


phenomenon.”®? 


The relationship of improvisation to planning has been 
explored at the level of management of software projects, 
particularly the emerging “agile project management” (APM) 
model. Stephen Leybourne sees agile models moving away from 
“plan-then execute” paradigms toward a multistage model: 


“envision, speculate, explore, adapt, and close.””? “If the known 
attributes of APM are mapped onto these accepted and 
empirically derived constructs of improvisational working,” 
Leybourne maintains, “the overlaps and common areas can then 


emerge. These constructs are creativity, innovation, bricolage, 


adaption, compression, and learning.””! 


Of course, not everyone views bricolage as an unalloyed good. 
Togolese economist Kako Nubukpo’s scathing critique of African 
economic planning deploys the term pejoratively: 


Few African economists have a clear theoretical positioning. We are primarily in 
the register of bricolage, of opportunism, or if you want to be kinder, of 
pragmatism! There are two kinds of bricolage. Some are not bothered by the 
inconsistencies, provided their power positions are assured.... The others have no 
clear theoretical positioning: we are in situations characterized by the absence of 
discussion of macroeconomic paradigms, with improvisation in the face of societal 


challenges.” 


The result of this lack of expertise, as Nubukpo sees it, results in 
improvisation: “Economic improvisation is the contextually 


rational response of African governments to events perceived as 
random. The lack of control of the instruments of economic 
sovereignty (currency, budget) translates in practice to an 
obligation to react instead of acting.’”’’ On the surface, Nubukpo’s 
lament is reminiscent of Richards’s account, in this Handbook, of 
shifting cultivation in Sierra Leone. However, what emerges from 
the economist’s account seems more in tune with a remark by 
Handbook contributors Ton Matton and Christopher Dell, who in 
their book on improvisation and urban studies, point out that 
“improvisation 1s often experienced as something rather forced 
than as emancipatory.... Well, we had to improvise, is what 
people say, in the hope that soon a situation will be established 
where order rules again.””* 

Rethinking traditional approaches to planning has become a 
focus of the field of emergency management, as with recent work 
by Tricia Wachtendorf, James Kendra, and David Mendonca. 
Noting that “improvisation has had something of a checkered 
history in the emergency management field since its appearance 
in a disaster response seems to suggest a failure to plan for a 
particular contingency,”’> Wachtendorf and Kendra nonetheless 
assert that “while planning encompasses the normative ‘what 
ought to be done,’ improvisation encompasses the emergent and 
actual ‘what needs to be done.’”’® Indeed, the authors assert, 
following sociologist Kathleen Tierney, that “improvisation is a 
significant feature of every disaster. ... [I]f an event does not 
require improvisation, it is probably not a disaster.”””’ 

One notes in this work on computation and emergency 
management a very different viewpoint on the relation between 
the indeterminate and the improvisative. Rather than posing a 


distinction between the two based on directed acts of aesthetic 
choice, these non-artistic theorists assert an understanding of 
indeterminacy as an aspect of everyday life that is addressed 
improvisatively. Also absent in this expanded context are 
ideological debates common in musical research concerning 
whether or not improvisations must inevitably rely upon preset, 
memorized formulae, rules, and cultural models. Finally, as we 
see in a number of this Handbook’s articles, freedom and 


structure are not taken as oppositional.?® Rather, structure and 
freedom—as well as power, agency and constraint—become 
emergent in improvisative interaction. Indeed, in concert with 
those fin de siécle claims that improvisation is uniformly 
subversive, resistant, or utopian, we might also wish to see more 
research into the many other kinds of communities and 
institutions that have been “empowered” by their mastery of 
improvisational practices, such as the global financial industries, 
or the nation-state, which has proven remarkably resilient in spite 
of the rumors of its passing. 

Computer scientists have also deployed mathematical 
analogues to improvisation, notably in process control algorithms, 
and in experimental models of Internet search engines. The 
evolutionary “harmony search” algorithm, in wide use in civil 
engineering and industrial applications, is a metaheuristic path 
optimization algorithm that adopts the metaphor of a jazz trio 
searching for the ideal harmony. 


Musical performances seek a best state (fantastic harmony) determined by aesthetic 
estimation, as the optimization algorithms seek a best state (global optimum— 
minimum cost or maximum benefit or efficiency) determined by objective function 
evaluation. Aesthetic estimation is determined by the set of the sounds played by 
joined instruments, just as objective function evaluation is determined by the set of 
the values produced by component variables; the sounds for better aesthetic 


estimation can be improved through practice after practice, just as the values for 


better objective function evaluation can be improved iteration by iteration.” 


Beyond such specific applications in search algorithms, the 
general relation between technology and improvisation 1s 
explored by a number of contributors in this Handbook. Tim 
Blackwell and Michael Young explore both the mathematics and 
the social aesthetics of “live algorithms.’ Computer programs that 
can be said to improvise, as well as interacting in meaningful 
ways with improvising musicians, go back to the 1970s advent of 
relatively small, portable minicomputers and microcomputers that 
made live, interactive computer music a practical possibility. 
During the 1970s and 1980s, composer-performers such as Joel 
Chadabe, Salvatore Martirano, Frankie Mann, David Behrman, 
George Lewis, David Rosenboom, and the California Bay Area 
scene surrounding the League of Automatic Music Composers 
(Jim Horton, John Bischoff, Rich Gold, Tim Perkis, Mark Trayle, 
and others) began creating computer programs that interacted with 
each other and human musicians to create music collectively, 
blurring the boundaries between improvisation (in the traditional 
sense of purposive human activity) and machine interactivity. 
Much of this work was influenced by discourses in artificial 
intelligence, and MIT’s Marvin Minsky, one of the founders of 
the field and a virtuoso improvising pianist, was one of the first to 
propose musical improvisation as a gateway to understanding 
larger issues of knowledge representation.!°° Later, as computing 
technology underwent its second wave of miniaturization, new 
possibilities opened up for collaborative, networked 
improvisation; Ge Wang surveys some of these new possibilities 
for mobile music making in his contribution to these volumes. 


Another widely influential figure in this area was_ the 
groundbreaking psychologist-percussionist-computer scientist 
David Wessel, who passed away suddenly while preparing his 
article for this Handbook. 

Technologists often adopt improvisational theater as an area of 
focus. Research on computers as intelligent agents in virtual 
theater 1s the subject of Handbook articles by Celia Pearce and 
Brian Magerko, while installation and gaming contexts are 
explored by Simon Penny and D. Fox Harrell. Psychologist 
Clément Canonne, working on Collective Free Improvisation 
(CFI), references earlier work by Michael Pelz-Sherman, who 
calls free improvisation “heteroriginal” music, in which artistic 
decisions are made in performance relationships between multiple 
agents who seek to construct a shared representation of the 
improvisation.!°! Other models of real-time performances, both 
over the Internet and in live broadcasts, are recounted in 
Handbook articles by Sher Doruff, Antoinette LaFarge, and 
Adriene Jenik (in the human-to-human domain) and by David 
Rothenberg, who discusses his sound improvisation with a very 
tractable humpback whale. These articles also consider ways in 
which improvisation fosters new imaginings of the aesthetic, 
social, cultural, and political dimensions of human-computer and 
interspecies interactivity. 

Research at the nexus of improvisation, neuroscience, music, 
and cognitive science has also provided new discoveries about the 
brain, as Aaron Berkowitz, David Borgo, Ellie Hisama, Roger 
Dean and Freya Bailes, and Vijay Iyer discuss here. This research 
is presaged by the 1980s and 1990s work of Jeff Pressing, a 
crucially important early figure in improvisation studies. His 
models of how people improvise encompass physiology and 


neuropsychology, motor control, skill, and timing; music theory 
and oral folklore; artificial intelligence; and much more.!”" 


CONCLUSION 


Since we began this project, a number of influential volumes have 
emerged that engage improvisation in unusual and exciting ways 
that challenge prior orthodoxies within fields, revise histories that 
preserve traditional lacunae in the areas of gender and race, and 
construct new historiographies. Spearheaded by University of 
Guelph scholars Ajay Heble (literary theory) and Daniel Fischlin 
(theater studies), the Improvisation, Community, and Social 
Practice (ICASP) international research initiative has consistently 
provided leadership in the field. Founded with a grant from 
Canada’s Social Sciences and Humanities Research Council 
(SSHRC), ICASP’s remit begins with the assertion that “musical 
improvisation is a crucial model for political, cultural, and ethical 
dialogue and action.”!?° 

ICASP features seven interrelated research areas: gender and 
the body, law and justice, pedagogy, social aesthetics, social 
policy, text and media, and transcultural understanding, all of 
which come together to produce an ongoing series of colloquia, 
summer institutes, publications, postdoctoral fellowships, and its 
Open-source peer-reviewed web journal, Critical Studies in 
Improvisation/Etudes critiques en improvisation. '" One 
important focus of ICASP’s social policy team is on ethics, 
democracy, and human rights, as represented in recent books by 
Tracey Nicholls, as well as Heble, Fischlin, George Lipsitz, and 


Jesse Stewart. Other ICASP-affiliated authors have contributed to 
legal studies, with recent books and articles by Sara Ramshaw, 
Tina Piper, and Desmond Manderson.!° For example, 
Ramshaw’s analysis of Jacques  Derrida’s remarks on 
improvisation cites the “openly responsive dimension of 
improvisation, which, although never complete or absolute, 
glances toward the singular other and keeps alive the possibility 
of democracy, ethics, resistance and justice in society.”!° In fact, 
both scholars and journalists routinely offer the notion of musical 
improvisation as symbolic of democracy itself. 

Like ICASP, this Handbook is designed to serve as a marker 
for what the interdisciplinary study of improvisation has already 
achieved in terms of an exemplary literature. Particularly 
influential on this project has been the work of many scholars we 
have not already cited in this Introduction. The five edited 
volumes on improvisation in Walter Fahndrich’s /mprovisation 
series (1992-2003) have included work on _ improvisative 
dimensions in semiotics, psychology, anthropology, music 
therapy, aesthetics, film, dance, and linguistics, among other 
fields. 

As this Handbook goes to press, we’d like to make mention of 
some recently published books that bode well for the diverse 
future of the field: Jmprovising Medicine, Julie Livingstone’s 
ethnographic study of an African oncology ward; Peter Goodwin 
Heltzel’s ringing Pentecostal call to justice, Resurrection City: A 
Theology of Improvisation; Edgar Landgraf’s Improvisation as 
Art; and the important volume edited by Hans-Friedrich Bromann, 
Gabriele Brandstetter, and Annemarie Matzke, /mprovisieren: 
Paradoxien des Unvorhersehbaren.'°! 


With scholarship of this quality emerging, we can be sure that 
this Handbook will become a spur to further exploration. So much 
work has been going on in so many fields that as researchers and 
readers become more familiar with the diversity of new 
approaches to improvisation—perhaps more than ever before— 
they will be surprised to find analogies and similarities between 
findings in disciplines seemingly far distant from their own. In the 
coming years, we hope to see new work that engages with topic 
areas in the posthumanities: new materialism, vitalism, and 
assemblage theory, among others. Spanning a wide range of 
disciplines in the humanistic, natural, and social sciences, this 
research examines concepts—like adaptation, self-organization, 
uncertainty, translation, and emergence—that could be profitably 
viewed through an improvisational squint. If, as Rosi Braidotti 
has recently observed, new work on the posthuman has already 
begun (and will continue) to bridge the two cultures of science 
and the humanities, then critical improvisation studies is well 
poised to make significant contributions to these unfolding 
conversations.!°* Indeed, one important outcome of the volume is 
to demonstrate that at levels of theory and practice, improvisation 
provides a site for the most fruitful kind of interdisciplinarity. One 
can also expect that a volume of this magnitude and scope will 
generate some controversies as to the propriety and usefulness of 
studying improvisation. In our view, sparking this kind of debate 
is a prime objective. 

We feel that the study of improvisation presents a new 
animating paradigm for scholarly inquiry. Borrowing a conceit of 
David Harvey’s, we can consider a fundamental “condition” of 
improvisation, and the essays we have commissioned for this 
Handbook demonstrate the ways in which the study of 


improvisation is now informing a vast array of fields of inquiry. 
Our hope is for these volumes to serve as both reference and 
starting point for a new, exciting, and radically interdisciplinary 
field. 
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PART I 


CITIES 


CHAPTER 1 


IMPROVISATION TECHNOLOGY AS 
MODE OF REDESIGNING THE URBAN 


CHRISTOPHER DELL AND TON MATTON 


The unthinking acceptance within urban studies that time and space act simply 
as objective, unvariant, external containers for the urban scene is now 
collapsing... In this perspective, social ordering occurs through complex 
efforts of both humans and non-humans to engage other actors through 
performative actions that are fundamentally heterogeneous and impossible to 
generalize. 


(Amin and Graham 1997, 419-420) 


Our chapter will concentrate on one possible mode of 
conceptualizing improvisation in the context of urban design. This 
approach refers to a definition of space not as container but as 
performatively produced. In that sense urbanity cannot be 
generalized as form anymore. This consequently implies that 
research space is not a space where we determine what is already 
there, but a space permeated by possibilities, a field of options to 
be anticipated. 

Contemporary cities can no longer be regarded as systems with 
their own internal coherence, but as what Amin and Thrift call “an 
amalgam of often disjointed processes and social heterogeneity” 
(Amin and Thrift 2002, 8). There are different ways to approach 
the design of the city under these new conditions, involving 


distinctive ways of reading, recording, and showing the city, a 
mode that amounts to new strategies of urban notation. Amin and 
Thrift observe, “Each urban moment can spark performative 
improvisations which are unforeseen and unforeseeable” (Amin 
and Thrift 2002, 4); thus, a design that integrates improvisation as 
a resource for planning (Lacaton/Vasall, Rem Koolhaas, Walter 
Hood, Bernd Kniess, Atelier Bow Wow), and also uses 
improvisation itself as diagrammatic practice for a new model for 
design, includes improvisation as an ontological fact of the city. 

In reading the contemporary city as “happening” or 
“performance,” we assert that there is an immanent potential in 
urban life that should not be misread as a predetermined form of 
logic, nor as illogical, but rather as an “atonal” logic of becoming 
that unfolds diagrammatically with urban situations. Our City is 
conceived as a virtual object (Lefebvre 2003) that mediates the 
differences of social actors as a set of virtual potentialities 
(Deleuze 2004); its trajectory is understood as a set of potentials 
that contain unpredictable elements of the present as a result of 
the morphogenetic process of structural culture and agency 
(Archer 1996). 

How could the relation between improvisation and urban 
design be defined in the context of critical improvisation studies? 
Paul Berliner describes jazz improvisation as “reworking pre- 
composed material and designs in relation to unanticipated ideas 
conceived, shaped, and transformed under the special conditions 
of performance, thereby adding unique features to every creation” 
(Berliner 1994, 241). Thus, we assert that in the context of 
improvisation, design changes to redesign. A __ traditional, 
metaphysical conception of design is premised on a “eureka 
moment,” an idea born of genius that starts from an empty page. 


Redesign as improvisation is just the opposite, as Latour argues: 
design “is never a process that begins from scratch: to design is 
always to redesign” (Latour 2008). That means that design as 
linear process as described in the standard works of Jones (1992), 
Heath (1984), Rowe (1991), and Shoshkes (1989) is replaced by a 
process of reassembling. 


Improvisation of the first order acts only as a reactive principle, repairing a lack. 
Our concern, on the other hand, is to also reveal, with our way of performing, the 
mode of production of our current urban reality, i.e. to thematize ourselves as 
spatial producers. We attempt this with improvisation of the second order: the 
translation of learned rules and practices into an anticipatory concept that does not 
do away with planning or framing, but instead tries to transgress them 
transversally. Improvisation of the second order is space production as creation. 
(Matton and Dell 2010, 3) 


Here, techne is understood as practical intelligence, as a 
poetical endeavor that is in the process of organizing 
“systematizing networks” (Latour 2007) of the city. Thus, we 
would like to call this mode “improvisation technology,” whereby 
the notion of improvisation becomes transformed from the 
bricolage mode of repair (improvisation mode 1) to technology 
(improvisation mode 2). 

In his essay “Organizational Redesign as Improvisation,” 
Weick states that design is usually defined as an action “that 
occurs at a fixed point of time,” and is translated into plans that 
are “based on assumptions of ideal conditions and envision 
structures rather than processes. The structures are assumed to be 
stable solutions to a set of current problems that will change only 
incrementally” (Weick 2000, 57). Design as improvisation 
proposes to read design as continual redesign: “[R]esponsibility 
for the initiation of redesign is dispersed, interpretation is the 
essence of design, resourcefulness is more crucial than resources, 


the meaning of an action is usually known after the fact and little 
structures go a long way” (Weick 2000, 58). For Weick, the issue 
of redesign “is one of proportion and simultaneity rather than 
choice” (Weick 2000, 63). Thus, improvisation could be viewed 
as an act of interpretation rather than decision making. 

The process of interpretation is crucial to the redesign process 
itself: it intends to encode or deconstruct performative urban 
events into internal categories that could be part of the design 
process and system. The act of interpretation involves creating 
notations, diagrams that work non-representationally and serially 
in order to facilitate or enable the reassembling of the urban. The 
designer does not, as an external expert, pump knowledge “into” 
society but creates an arrangement that generates novel solutions 
by enabling “people to learn more about their environment and 
rebuild some agreements about causal structure” (Weick 2000, 
73). Redesign becomes a mode to lay open the structures and 
resources of situations to all the participants—and thus, it thrives 
in conditions of uncertainty. Redesign orders, retains, catalogs, 
and structures materials of specific situations in a flexible way. 
Improvisation as redesign could thus be understood as enabling 
design “that animates people so that they create actions, which 
can then become patterned” (Weick 2000, 75). 

Improvisation is a technology that enables us not only to 
navigate through new urban spaces but also to produce them in 
situ. Yet improvisation technology does not speak of naive 
vitalism or a socio-romantic notion of the everyday; rather, it 
uncovers new modes of politics in which the contemporary city is 
interpreted as a space of transition, where transformations that 
arise from unexpected reactions and spontaneous productions of 
urban life nurture new forms of organization—and thus new 


spaces of the political. Understanding urban design as 
“Stadtebau” constitutes a critical urban ontology that supersedes 
the global assertions, planning statistics, and concrete object- 
oriented perspective of the architect to intermesh between flesh 
and stone, fixture and flow, object and practice, and its operative 
techno-logics in the production of new urban situations. 

This philosophy of the becoming doesn’t see ontology as a 
constant and coherent reality as is, but as an emergent process, a 
generative multiplicity of divergent and discontinuous logics with 
their two modes of space production: first, the practices 
themselves as performative production of urban encounter, urban 
knowledge, and urban space; and second, the technological aspect 
of the urban processes. Instruments and tools become a vital part 
of knowing, a diagrammatical (1.e., potential) logic of becoming. 
Interpreting urban practices as technologies means including their 
disciplinary aspects (Foucault 1991), normative practices of self- 
control and modulation (Parr 2010) that constantly exceed that 
disciplinary envelope, and a theoretical technology that conceives 
city as intersubjectively produced space (Lefebvre 1991). 


URBAN NOTATION: HOW TO READ AND 
MAKE VISIBLE URBAN PROCESSES 


In connection with architecture and city analysis, our goal is to 
research a range of topics developing in parallel that investigate 
the transposition of the temporality of artistic processes and 
methods of communication. In artistic modes of production, 
notation takes on new meanings and functions as a working tool 


that alters the form of art itself, as well as the way it is made and 
reflected. It is therefore important for us that notation in new 
music is understood in its essential aspect, the creative act. 

Long-standing notational practices in Western art music imply 
an author (composer) who conceives of musical ideas and 
represents them in a score, and a performer whose only job 1s to 
interpret these notations. Emerging in the decades after World 
War II, graphic scores sought new ways of opening up form by 
applying available minimal structures and templates and by 
reintroducing modular variations to put forward completely new 
conceptions of notation, performance, and recording. The new 
notations could be understood as frames of experiment that know 
no unequivocal representational attribution in sound phenomena; 
rather, they performatively frame and _ thematize an 
epistemological space. In this way, the non-representational 
notational drafts of the new music precisely thematize the 
relationships among design, recording, repetition, interpretation, 
reproduction, and improvisation. 


NOTATIONS AS EPISTEMOLOGICAL PRAXIS, 
TRACES OF THE EXPERIMENTAL SPACE 


The science historian Hans Jorg Rheinberger maintains that 


notation oscillates between ephemeral uncertainty and finite identification; 
associated with it is the transitional capture of what is fleeting, and its definitive 
entry within a fixed frame. The notations can be a spontaneous incident or the 
effect of an extended process of performance and completion. And then there is 
everything that occurs and takes place between those extremes. (Appelt, 
Amelunxen, and Weibel 2008, 279) 


Notation, as Rheinberger reveals, is not to be understood as 
distinct from knowledge. We write nothing down that we already 
know; rather, knowledge is perfected in the act of notation. 
Notation here implies not only writing in the narrow sense; for 
Rheinberger, “There is indeed something connective that has to 
do with writing or graphism in the broadest sense” (Appelt, 
Amelunxen, and Weibel 2008, 279). The developments 
sedimented as notations become materials to be worked with until 
the point at which writing begins and they are laid down as 
sediment in their turn. 


NOTATION AND DIAGRAMMATICS 


Notations in the mode of urban improvisation colonize the 
intervening space between performance (Performanz) and 
experiment; they use a form of performative representation in 
order to enter a mode of thought in which it is possible to 
investigate the traces of the city itself. In doing so we proceed, 
like the graphisms of new music, diagrammatically and not 
representationally. What does that mean? 

The meaning of diagrammatic for our work is influenced by 
Deleuze’s notion of the diagram as a map, albeit an unusual one: 
an “abstract machine” (Deleuze 1992a, 52), defined by formal 
functions and matters, that in its intersocial expression and in its 
cartography problematize the relationship and the difference 
between map and territory. The diagram does not simply express 
something but rather refers to this expression as representation, 
and never functions to 


represent a pre-existing world; it produces a new type of reality, a new model of 
truth...It creates history, insofar as it dissolves previous realities and meanings, and 
generating points of emergence or creating unexpected connections and improbable 
passages. It attaches a becoming to history. (Deleuze 1992a, 54) 


With regard to design aspects, the diagram does not merely 
generate, but as a process of production in time it acts in a more 
constructively improvisational way: “[I|t ceaselessly swirls 
matters and functions together so completely that they yield to 
constant changes... [I]t dissolves previous realities and meanings, 
thereby generating as many shapes as many points of emergence 
or creativity of unexpected connections and improbable passages” 
(Deleuze 1992a, 53-54). 

The diagram can provide us with a metarepresentation of the 
processes for a remix or reprogramming of the city, in which there 
are fewer new objects generated than transformations. Their 
movements produce construction—form out of itself. Design must 
then be newly defined: no longer as a transcendental idea or form, 
describable as a plan, which is then realized, but as a plan that 
fixes the object according to its form and use. This is because the 
diagram, following Deleuze’s insight, is “blind,” “even though it 
is the thing to bring about seeing or speaking” (Deleuze 1992a, 
54), insofar as it cannot serve as an exact description of that 
which it produces or actualizes. And yet the diagram is neither 
chaotic nor without direction; it is simply that different 
navigational controls are at work, namely, mechanisms from 
within the process and its interactions, rather than from without. 

The diagram works operatively and performatively; it produces 
form with its own causal quality as an immanent and not 
totalizing cause: “|T]he abstract machine is equally the cause of 
concrete settings, that establish its relationships, and these power 


settings proceed ‘not from above,’ but within and through the 
nexus of settings produced” (Deleuze 1992a, 56). At the same 
time, the diagram is the map of these power behaviors as a 
projectogram, as notation of the unfolding process and its 
incisions (Einschnitte). The interpretation of this picture-diagram 
as a work of analysis is both an exercise and training in thinking 
and anticipating diagrammatic movements from virtuality to 
actuality (see Figure 1.1). The question is then no longer, “Do I 
recognize this object?” or “Does this conflict with my idea as 
form?” but rather: “When does an actualization take place as 
effect? How can I tell? And which criteria and values does the 
effect produce?” 


the patchwork family needs patchwork houses 


FIGURE 1.1 Patchwork as improvisation: Architectural notation-diagram of the 
improvisative production of space. 
Drawing by Ton Matton. 


TOWARD AN ATONAL LOGIC OF THE URBAN 


A diagram is formed in this way by the performativity of its 
strategic qualities—the processes of passage and variation found 
on the same plane. These points establish a nexus of contiguities 
that, while temporary, is also manifold and heterogeneous; 
Deleuze describes this phenomenon as an atonal logic (Deleuze 
1992a, 10). 

What does this mean for the conception of the city? We begin 


from the basic assumption that notations and conceptions that 
operate merely as representational expressive forms are no longer 
adequate to discover how organization functions; it is much more 
helpful to focus on the process of organization rather than 
organization as figurative object. Process in Marx is considered as 
the opposition between industry and nature. Industry takes raw 
materials out of nature and returns them to her as waste, a process 
divisible into spheres of production, distribution, and 
consumption. Deleuze and Guattari counter that 


in truth there is no such thing as relatively independent spheres or circuits: 
Production is immediately consumption and recording process (enregistrement), 
without mediation. The recording process and consumption accord directly with 
production, although they do so within the production process itself. Hence 
everything is production. (Deleuze and Guattari 2009, 4) 


To take this a step further: “There is no such thing as either 
man or nature now, only a process that produces the one within 
the other, and couples them together” (Deleuze and Guattari 2009, 
2). From this, Deleuze and Guattari deduce that “process” 
signifies “incorporating recording and consumption within 
production itself.” The exercise lies then in “making them the 
productions of one and the same process” (4) so that “There is 
only one kind of production, the production of the real” (32). 
Which is to say: new meanings attach themselves to the recording 
of the process as movement. To this end, it becomes necessary to 
invent a new form of non-homogeneous notation and to 
reconceptualize it as a writing of the emergent real itself. The 
structures to be revealed only make sense when shown in their 
functioning, for they are either representations or the bearers of 
relationships between people; they are components of abstract 
machines and indicate a production process and relations of 


production that, because they are not recursive on representational 
inscriptions, are primordial. 

The city diagrams we seek are not directly representative. 
Rather, they are the bearers of relationships and the distributors of 
agents, but the agents do not shape identities because the 
relationships are not static. It is necessary to describe the complex 
of relations from the point of view of the recording of city as 
process and in terms that correspond properly to 1t—including its 
effect on the process itself (feedback). To “describe” here means 
to take a cross-section of reports, together with creative 
production in notation itself. In this respect the interdisciplinary 
set-up of music and urban design is not intended to interpret city 
as music, but has rather to be seen as an exercise to introduce 
musical thought into the analysis of the urban as performative 
process. 


STRUCTURE AND SERIES 


Let us ask again: what makes a city a spatial formation? Steve 
Pile (Massey et al. 1999, 2) identifies three aspects that 
distinguish urban spaces: (1) their density as concentrations of 
people, things, institutions, and architectural forms; (2) the 
heterogeneity of life they juxtapose in close proximity; and (3) 
their siting of various networks of communications and flows 
across and beyond the city. One could think that improvisation 
technology focuses on the third point and understands the city as 
spatially open, as a cross-cut of different kind of mobilities from 
flows of people to commodities and information; urban life 
becomes the irreducible product of mixed spatialities and 


transnational connections. But Henri Lefebvre explains that the 
urban as form cannot be reduced to other forms (Lefebvre 2003). I 
can try to analyze the urban in fragments, but in so doing I cannot 
withdraw to a space outside and cannot take the fragments as 
subsystems for granted. Similarly, improvisation technology does 
not assume that a city can be reduced to networks or systems, 
because this would imply that the city is flat. Instead the focus lies 
on analyzing the numerous systemizing practices of networks and 
individuals alike, which give a provisional ordering to urban life 
as an investigation of the structural relations of the 
intersubjectively produced space (Lefebvre 1991). Thus, the 
trajectory of a city becomes understood as a set of potentials that 
contains unpredictable elements as a result of coevolution of 
problems and solutions (see Figure 1.2). Each urban moment can 
spark performative improvisations that are unforeseen and 
unforeseeable. My actions cannot be planned partly because my 
being in the moment of the situation 1s itself another action. 
Therefore we need to trust in lived space and in the solutions that 
result from the situation itself. Lefebvre’s dictum thus also applies 
to us: our action as space production always produces an 
unresolved residue that cannot be standardized. 


Holm Oak 20 - 27 meter 
Quercus ilex 


TRUFFLES and SERRANO HAM 


The Holm Oak is one of the top three trees used in the establishment 
of truffle orchards, or truffieres. Truffles grow in an ectomycorrhizal 
association with the trees roots. 


The acorns are edible (toasted or as a flour) and are an important 
food for free-range pigs reared for serrano ham production. Boiled 
in water, the acorns can also be used as a medicinal treatment for 
injury dis-infections. 


The Holm Oak is suitable for coastal windbreaks because of its 
size and solid evergreen character 


the GLOBAL FARMER 


the global farmer (e.g. an illegal or refugee), rents in every garden 
a plot to keep 2 pigs, to plant some holmoak trees or to grow fish. 
He ‘pays’ for the use of private garden pieces with half of the 
harvest, with the other half he earns his living 

He works over the region, driving around in a special vehicle 

and take care of his alotments spread over the area. 

his selling-base is of course the ICON building, the new congress 
centre at the airport where all local trade is concentrated (no 
global players allowed to introduce a new regional atmosphere) 
In this informal market you can buy the regional truffel, free range 
ham, local grown fish and vegetables, etc. 


FIGURE 1.2 Example of the coevolution of problems and solutions: Agricultural 
improvisation. 
Drawing by Ton Matton. 


The focus on structure instead of system or network is 
essential, because this is the way to analyze in movement without 
having to externalize or formalize. Structural research works with 
catalogs instead of formal designs—with series of hubs, 
typologies, and fragments. That does not mean negating form, but 
rather dealing with the contingencies of urban situations by 
anticipating them. Thus, form means structuring processes as 
open framings. At this point, designers need to consider using 
diagrammatics, as well as the structuralist concept on which it is 
founded: the neighborhood principle. 

Deleuze’s specific interpretation of the diagram can be 


understood as a product of his discussion of structure as a field 
that proceeds according to relational and topological criteria. 
Structure is to be imagined as a relational set of rules that 
develops temporary neighborhood systems out of procedural 
practice, thus making possible new referential connections 
(Deleuze 1992b, 15). If designing is structurally modulated in the 
direction of diagrammatics (Koolhaas 2004, 67), the result is 
more than a specific form of organization. What is meant here is 
not only the structural process of designing itself but also 
designing on the basis of diagrams. 

We concur with Koolhaas that “the diagram is not only a 
device that triggers architecture, or enables us to trigger 
architecture. It is also a device with which to look at the world 
and to try to represent some of the bizarre conditions we observe” 
(Eisenman, Steele, and Koolhaas 2007, 14). As Koolhaas’s 
exhibition “content” clearly indicates, this structural process gives 
rise to its essential representations: catalogs, atlases, 
cartographies, and typologies of material and material systems. 
These are, so to speak, “products” of the plateaus that are 
actualized as series of time slices that the design processes go 
through. 


THE STRUCTURE OF STRUCTURALISM 


Deleuze’s study of structuralism, Woran erkennt man den 
Strukturalismus? (1992b), identifies seven criteria by which 
structure may be conceived. For Deleuze, between the empirical 
(real) and the ideal (imaginary) is a third category: the symbolic, 
to which he refers as the first criterion. Although in itself the 


symbolic is “blind,” as Deleuze says, it is this third level that 
actually brings the real to light, by ordering the neighborhoods of 
elements and bringing them into relationship. His second 
criterion, the locale, conceives of structure as a set of rules, a 
temporary developing neighborhood order (Deleuze 1992b, 15) 
of a pre-extensive space that operates topologically and 
relationally. Criterion three, the relation of difference and 
particularity, is “the smallest linguistic unit capable of 
distinguishing two words with different meanings: for instance, 
bane and pane” (Deleuze 1992b, 39). Symbolic relationships 
consist of elements that have no value in themselves but are 
defined based on their relationship. In particular, the question as 
to function is already inherent: while the differences determine the 
nature of beings and objects that they embody, the particulars 
form a topology, an order of places that determines the contents 
and functions of the elements occupying a certain place. 

For urban design this means that its relationality is linked to 
function by particularity, but function and content are not 
determined on the basis of their form—that is, on the basis of 
their totality—but rather on the deeper basis of the topological 
relationship of “undetermined” elements. In the design process 
this means that the game is first opened up to investigation, and a 
maximum amount of material regarding what constitutes a 
specific urban situation is generated without knowing ahead of 
time the particulars that make the situation unique. For Koolhaas, 
the city reveals itself as a “sociology happening” (Koolhaas and 
Mau 1997); he gathers patterns that appear to be the most 
accidental or the most invisible as essential components of the 
city and thus assigns new value to everyday details as material for 
his own work. 


Deleuze’s fourth criterion, the process of differentiation, 
observes that because structure is unconscious, the presence of 
structure can come into being only performatively. Its underlying 
structural logic and functional energy has to be described as 
virtual: neither real nor possible, but rather in an intermediate 
stage of that which is potential. Thus, if a given diagram 1s 
interpreted performatively, it can be understood as a structural 
process that tries to discover order through its own open process 
of investigation. The richness and untidiness of the present-day 
city are recognized and input as material. Diagrams then serve to 
organize the ambiguity of the category of the material in an 
everyday urban situation as “information,” expressed in terms of 
reservoirs, storehouses of structure, matrices, fields full of 
potentials that need to be actualized, a process “that always 
implies partial combinations and unconscious selection” (Deleuze 
1992b, 28). The work on this can therefore always be carried out 
in the form of a catalog. The virtuality of the structure must 
always be defined in its relational neighborhood order as 
“coexistence, which exists before the beings, the objects, and the 
works of this territory” (Deleuze 1992b, 28). That makes design 
work laborious, because for a long time one sees nothing at all; 
one must get by without work in order to penetrate to the 
foundation of the potentials. 

It 1s clear to Deleuze that symbolic elements can organize 
themselves only in series, the fifth criterion of structure. This 
becomes clear if we use the catalog work of designing as an 
example. Every question creates its series of structures and 
elements and at the same time refers to a preceding series without 
reproducing the particularities and conditions of the preceding 
series 1:1. Rather, subsequent series continue to play them on a 


different level. Nevertheless, they do not stand for themselves 
alone. 

This is crucial for our concept of design. It goes without saying 
that one goes on working with the imaginary, with images, with 
“creativity,” but this phenomenon may be misinterpreted as long 
as we reduce it to concepts that refer to “the imagination,” a 
notion that understands design as an operation in which an “idea” 
is realized, that is, in which a certain mode of production 
identifies itself with an image of the plan. On the structural level, 
however, what appears are relational arrangements of series of 
variance. Imagination—and this is the paradox—lays down the 
path, locks the plan in place. Structure, on the other hand, 
connects concepts as plans to the socio-material conditions of 
concrete situations without, and this is important, closing the 
situation with design but keeping it open. 

The traditional understanding of design in architecture is in 
terms of the model “1idea—plan—implementation,” in which the 
problem involved and how it should be solved are actually known 
from the very start. On the other hand, in this Deleuze-inflected 
structural method, series are shifts in construction. Shift is not a 
feature introduced from outside, but rather ‘a fundamental 
characteristic that makes it possible to define structure as the 
order of places under changing conditions” (Deleuze 1992b, 45). 
The entire process 1s affected by this origin, although the origin 
does not appear in the picture. 

The relational field that runs through, circulates in, and 1s made 
up of series emerges as the sixth criterion—a field that is formally 
empty, structurally full, and functionally uncertain. 

Thus, work in series and catalogs can also be understood as an 
attempt, for one, to let go of all instrumentality and 


representation. In the controlled, focused surrender to the field 
and the shifts produced thereby and embodied in the process, a 
serial field of variants can then be spanned and run through. These 
variants will produce the next steps and questions for each case. 

This does not mean to negate representations but to reinterpret 
representation as citation in the meaning that Derrida has coined: 
“Could a performative succeed, if its formulation did not repeat a 
‘coded’ or iterable utterance? If it were not identifiable in some 
ways as a ‘citation’?” (Derrida 1988, 18). If, as Derrida implies, 
every action and _ representation of it is _ provisional, 
representations must also be understood in their non- 
representational vectors and energies as_ well, and 
(non)representations should be interpreted as products of series 
and not of ideas per se, and as catalogs, atlases, and maps. 
Structurally seen, they form a topology of points that are relative 
to each other, so that the relative places of their segments, their 
points of intersection, and interfaces depend both on the absolute 
place of each segment at a specific moment and on the 
relationship, which circulates constantly and is shifted back onto 
itself. Formally seen, they form a set of typologies that are 
identified through specifically set properties. This leads to the 
conception of analogy formation and the construction of 
correspondences. In this context structures can be interpreted as 
tools that enable “agency” as capabilities of performing. 

So this mode of typology does not refer so much to form as 
identity as to constellation and relation, while bringing into the 
foreground the problematics of improvisation and emergence. 
Functionally seen, the series form a set of possible performances, 
uses, and hubs. The functional indeterminacy of the field doesn’t 
mean that no functions are present, but rather that these functions 


arise from the course of the performative process and remix of the 
urban. 

As an example, Koolhaas’s concept of the program makes it 
possible to think in terms of function without having to determine 
it. He turns the function, as it were, into a use field that can 
overlap or mix with other use fields. Function becomes 
appropriation and use. Structure, the way it is described here, can 
come alive only if it is actualized when we are in the mode of 
lived space (Lefebvre 1991). So we take the mode of work, /’art 
de faire, from structuralism to create series, rows, and typologies. 

Now, to consider what Deleuze and Foucault have called 
subjectivation, structural work in the sense of improvisation does 
not operate without a subject but splits the subject up into 
intersubjective constellations. In its relation to structure, the 
subject develops its relationship to the real, since as Deleuze puts 
it, “The real, the imaginary are always produced in a secondary 
manner by the functioning of the structure” (Deleuze 1992b, 57). 
That is, primary effects exist in the structure itself—they are the 
tendencies immanent in it. Designing, then, means to bring 
immanent tendencies of urban situations to actualization and to 
transform them. As architect Jean-Philippe Vassal puts it, “[The 
immanent tendencies are] identifying elements, forces and 
energies which are genuinely determining the spatial performance 
of a given situation” (Ruby and Ruby 2008, 252). 

This method can be clearly observed in the project “Place Leon 
Aucoc,” a commission awarded in 1996 to the firm of Lacaton 
and Vassal by the city council of Bordeaux as part of a plan to 
redevelop public squares in the city. The architects followed their 
specific approach (which could also be called “critical 
ontology”)! by entering the situation itself—spending time in the 


square, which is located in the city’s working-class district. That 
was all. They realized that structurally the square already had 
everything that was needed. Therefore, they did not believe 
physical changes were appropriate. But that does not mean that 
they did nothing. Rather, they proceeded diagrammatically: 


Instead [of making physical changes] we drew up a catalogue of maintenance 
measures which were strikingly obvious and yet completely neglected, including 
regularly cleaning the place of dog excrements in order to make it possible to play 
the game of pétanque on it once again. (Ruby and Ruby 2008, 254) 


Thus, they reversed the situation. By dealing with the square in 
a performative way, they improved its usability—what is done 
with the square, how it is used—and thus stimulated the 
neighborhood, activated it. 

Does this mean conceiving the city only by using the house as a 
benchmark? Not exactly. Acting with a local focus, while also 
thinking about the many different benchmarks of the context, 
makes it possible to bring the effects to light and make use of 
them. “For me an intervention is contextual if it succeeds in 
engaging in a physical exchange with its environment,” (Ruby 
and Ruby 2008, 254) says Vassal. This is not the contextualism 
of, for example, Colin Rowe’s concept of the figure-ground 
diagram (Rowe and Koetter 1984). Rather than becoming 
dependent on the context, the approach of Lacaton and Vassal to 
the redesign of the square made use of the unused potentials of 
what was given. The task of the designer in this case is to make 
visible not the figure or the form, but rather the ground and its 
potentials; to use the everyday features that are not noticeable, 
perhaps because they have already become too obvious or 
because they are not even part of our horizon of interpretation or 
our expectations. 


DIAGRAMMATICS AND REVERSE 
FUNCTIONALISM 


When we attempt to describe a diagrammatical design process as 
notation, we are interested in how structures function, what forces 
they unfold, and which places in the city generate actions, 
appropriations, and activation. We are interested in the issue of 
control and in a new interpretation of the control of matrices. 
Disorder becomes constructively playable, and productions, 
extractions, currents and cuts, and sources are synthesized and 
processed in ways specific to a given interaction. All of these 
elements are almost infinitely interconnectable, and_ their 
alternatives are reduced in relation to a superior third entity. “The 
diagram, today, is a tried-and-true means of connecting design 
and form finding with the fields of societal problems captured in 
columns of data,” notes Werner Sewing (Sewing 2001, 10). 
However, Sewing still believes the architect is the “diagnostician 
of society who, nevertheless, always keeps to his own sphere of 
competence, design” (Sewing 2001, 10). In contrast, we feel the 
need, precisely at this interface, to go beyond design to explore 
the relevance of the diagram concept not only for observation but 
also for the actual implementation of projects. This approach has 
little to do with the form-oriented ornamentation of a parametric 
design process that simulates situations to derive forms from 
them. This type of algorithmic design, as Toni Kotnik rightly 
pointed out, operates with the linear input of parameters and 
functions (Kotnik 2009). What is involved here, however, is 
neither a physical nor imaginary but a topological place of 
positional relations, bringing thoughts into new neighborhoods 


and tracing them back to the latter, making relationships visible or 
readable. 

Let us return to our starting point. In order to deal 
constructively with the contingencies of city as it is presently 
understood, it is necessary to provide and create minimal 
structures that open or make situations possible. The focus is on 
creating (meta-) forms (Dell 2011) as open frames that cause 
structures to function, thus opening up new connections for using 
urban space and creating structural bases for urban opportunities. 
According to Teresa Stappani, 


It is the performative aspect and diagrammatic nature of their pliable structures that 
make them relevant in current architectural and urban discourse, where emphasis is 
placed not on the predefinition of a static and resolved configuration, but on the 
adjustable accommodation of constantly mutating situations and social dynamics. 
(Lindner 2006, 176) 


One could speak of an inverted modernity or a reverse 
functionalism—a functionalism from below that results from the 
use of the city—from the operative interconnections of a 
topography of potentialities that are functionally led to their 
actualization, activated, as it were, as the spatial instruction of 
performative diagrams. 


URBAN PRAXIS AS IMPROVISATION: META- 
FORMULA 


In The Urban Revolution, Lefebvre (2003) asks about the 
mechanisms of the fragmentary orders of the urban and how its 
totality organizes itself locally. For Lefebvre, the way to a new 


planning of the city lies in forms of self-management. But what 
could this self-management look like? Imagining this urban praxis 
as improvisation, as constructive handling of disorder in a 
community, suggests that everybody who participates in an 
improvised organization should take time to think about the rules 
according to which an organization should be constructed. Here 
what Kant has termed “reflecting power of judgment” comes into 
play. He differentiated between two modes of judgment: the 
reflective and the determining. The latter applies rules, while the 
first reflects upon rules and creates new ones in community 
situations (sensus communis) (Kant 2008). In the improvisational 
organization this reflective retention, as a structure outlasting 
action—the perception of actions, the interpretation of the process 
—becomes the memory of improvisation: it can adopt patterns 
and secure them for future actions. Reflecting power of judgment 
is called for when the assumption is legitimate that memory can 
become a break. The imperative of improvisation coordinates the 
three steps of judgment, figurating action, and retention. As a 
formula of improvising, it interweaves the rules, ambiguities, 
perceptions, and choices in such a way that action remains 
possible. The formula suggests that actions produce retention, that 
is, structure, and thus influence subsequent actions, as well as 
their interpretation, and that the agents must ensure that they pay 
attention to the specifics of these results and question them. 

The improvisational imperative says: if you want to improvise, 
you must organize your actions in such a way that they can handle 
the ambiguities and disorder of a situation constructively, namely 
in interaction and engagement with others. The designation of 
improvisation is then form as meta-form: a general phrase that 
inspires the individual or groups to develop their own 


organizational concepts, rules, and frames. We discover that 
phenomena assumed to be disorganized in actual fact bear forms 
of order in themselves or vice versa. It remains important to 
recognize that these constitute our interpretations in regard to how 
we use the city as something more or less organized, thus also 
organizing and structuring it. 

Why is that important for an urban society? Because the urban 
is both occupied by its users and produced by them. Urban form 
could thus be explained from its superordinate function, a kind of 
metafunction. Improvisation would then be a strategy for deriving 
direct functions from the metafunction. 


CITY AND ORGANIZATION 


At this point it might be fruitful to understand the city as a 
learning organization (Argyris and Schon 1995). But what exactly 
do we mean when we equate the city with organization? Planning 
theories that see the city as a unit, as system, often advocate an 
organism. Organicism, however, assumes a controllability of the 
system or its simple self-regulation. Then the specificity of the 
city remains in the dark. 

Today we must assert: the city as process is not an object but 
consists of relationships—both to society as a whole and to its 
constitutive elements and historical development. The city 
changes when society changes. However, the urban is not just a 
passive result. It is formed from direct relationships between 
people and organizations, but it cannot be reduced to these. 
Lefebvre speaks of two ordering systems that overlay each other 
in the organization of the city: the organization of individuals, 


groups, or groups among each other, and the regulation of society 
by institutions. The city is the site of mediation between these 
orders. 

Organizational studies and approaches based on systems theory 
since the beginning of the 20th century conceived of organization 
as an object. Organicist theories like those of the Chicago School 
at the end of the 1920s, as well as the utopias of the 1960s (like 
those of Superstudio), have the tendency to fade out historical 
developments and to transfer social conflicts to spaces that can be 
determined and drawn in clearly demarcated limits, dividing the 
city into healthy and sick, or functional and dysfunctional, parts 
that in turn are linked with the mental and social health of the 
various districts. In this view it becomes the architect’s task to 
create “healthy spaces” and to prefer homogeneity over 
heterogeneity. Architecture regulates space. 

One might assume it was meant that the urban should be 
understood as a conglomerate of individuals who could be freely 
organized, far away from class struggles, division of labor, and 
social classes. The city would then be thought an ideal form, and 
urbanity would be extrapolated as ideology. Then partial 
knowledge would be added to this ideology, a purely ideological 
operation that would consist of the passage from the part to the 
whole, from the elemental to the total, from the relative to the 
absolute. From this perspective, the architect would see him- or 
herself as a kind of demiurge who would produce a synthesis of 
nature, landscape, a rural way of life, and the rational function of 
the city. The architect would create the surface for “humane” 
habitation. 

Historically, the more urban planning followed this ideology, 
the more precise it became in its instructions. In the transition 


from functionalism to structuralism or system theory, planning 
studies the circulations of the city and tries to systematize all 
movements, always with a rational model of the city in mind. The 
apotheosis of such a strategy is to interpret the city as a network 
of circulations and currents as a center of communication. This 
ideology is fuelled by inadmissible reductions and leads to the 
city being composed of infrastructures. To examine carefully 
what happens if you try to break away from just that infrastructure 
is an important part of Ton Matton’s experiment, in which 
planning is thought the other way round, asking what happens 
when small interventions trigger reflections on the totality, while 
recognizing that one’s own interventions represent always part of 
the totality. You cannot not produce space; every experiment is 
part of creating the city as work. 

In this essay we have spoken of organization and regulation as 
improvisation—assuming that structures can develop from actions 
in time, that is, from improvisations that are organized, regulated 
(structure), and framed (form) toward (or from) uses. The 
opposite of that is planning in the conventional sense. Planning 
actually does everything right: it discovers that the urban consists 
of mental spaces, that 1t has a metalevel. But what is wrong is the 
conclusion that urbanism draws—that this metalevel could be 
grasped structurally, reduced to timeless structures, and thus made 
controllable. Planning then assumes that time should be faded out 
as a disruptive factor, that structures exist beyond time, quasi- 
homotopically, outside of time. This kind of planning assumes 
that ideal forms exist and can be projected into a terrain. Project 
and projection are confused. Produced in a neutral space of 
reason, planning thinks it can also assume that urban space is 
neutral—but the space of the urban is political, subject to 


hegemonic orders, interests, and conflicts. An object, however 
beautiful its form may be, cannot be neutral; while every object 
has consequences, even one that is thought to be neutral, this does 
not release planners from reflecting on these consequences. 

This does not mean that planning is not important. On the 
contrary, precisely because space needs to be conceived as 
totality, planning needs to be more strongly involved but also 
transgressed transversally. Drawn representations, iconographies, 
and Photoshop renderings constitute part of the research into the 
representation of design. Even this engagement with 
representational forms is part of the design process and not just a 
means to an end (object). We ask precisely about the terms form, 
function, and structure—what these terms mean, what their 
significance is, and how they can be communicated appropriately. 

In this context the diagram of improvisational redesign can be 
understood as experimenting with presentation. Forms of 
presentation can then become something like filters, as modified 
representation of knowledge and research. We have to keep in 
mind that these filters are selective in relation to the real, the 
design process and its contents, and rulebooks. Orders (forms) 
and rules (structures) are not given, but instead are reflected 
and/or developed in the design process. Each collection of rules 
and standards works like a border: it circles, frames a process, and 
focuses the possible. 


NOTE 


1. For details see Christopher Dell, “Upcycling of the Mind—Take 4, Feat. Michel 
Foucault, Technologies of the Self, Revisited,” in Christopher Dell and Ton 
Matton, /mprovisations on Urbanity: Trendy Pragmatism in a Climate of Change 
(Rotterdam: R.A.M., 2010). 
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CHAPTER 2 


LOTS WILL VARY IN THE AVAILABLE 
CITY 


DAVID P. BROWN 


IMPROVISATION AS PRACTICE 


WHILE walking the streets of New York, saxophonist Daniel 
Carter continuously subjects the city to different meanings. As 
described in ethnomusicologist David Such’s Avant-Garde Jazz 
Musicians: Performing “Out There,’ Carter observes signs or 
advertisements and instantly changes letters or syllables to 
introduce new ideas and connotations. At times this word play 
turns into projections of new institutions, or within architecture, 
new programmatic potential within the city. Such describes this 
aspect of Carter’s practice: “The sign South Building, for 
example, can be altered to ‘mouth budding.’ Mouth budding 1s 
imagined by Carter to mean a person who has something 
important to say. Carter then imagines that such a person has 
experienced personal growth and fulfillment as a result of his or 
her connection with the institution that is housed in the 
building.”! Describing this play further, Carter remarks that he is 
seeking to “remake the world with the words that it has.” 


Carter’s activity manifests both aspects of Michel de Certeau’s 
analogy in The Practice of Everyday Life, which proposes, “The 
act of walking is to the urban system what the speech act is to 


language or to the statements uttered.”’ Carter himself seems 
representative of de Certeau’s walker, while de Certeau, equating 
walking with specific uses of language in speech, and the city 
with the overall rules and structure of language, effectively 
proposed that we are all 1mprovisers as we walk through the city 
when he wrote: 


[I|f it is true that a spatial order organizes an ensemble of possibilities (e.g., by a 
place in which one can move) and interdictions (e.g., by a wall that prevents one 
from going further), then the walker actualizes some of these possibilities. In that 
way, he makes them exist as well as emerge. But he also moves them about and he 
invents others, since the crossing, the drifting away, or improvisation of walking 


privilege, transform or abandon spatial elements.* 


For de Certeau, spatial form provides the basis for our 
improvisations as we move about the city. However, 
architecture’s relation to improvisation is not limited to this 
provision of a fixed context, an offering of material that is a basis 
for our daily play. Although improvisation is seldom discussed 
within architecture, a few proposals regarding architecture and 
urbanism within the contemporary city identify improvisation in 
aspects of the design of the city itself—including the Available 
City, an urban proposition that explicitly pursues the organization 
of an improvisational development of a new spatial system within 
the city. 


IMPROVISING EVERY DAY 


De Certeau himself is close to such potential in describing the 
network of walkers following “the thicks and thins of an urban 
‘text’ they write without being able to read it” as a “a migrational 
city” that “slips into the clear text of the planned and readable 
city.” The form of this peripatetic city is actually impossible to 
fully capture, as representations can only substitute a trace of the 
action for the action itself, providing a line indicating the path 
walked but not the qualities of the walk. The network of walkers 
“compose a manifold story that has neither author nor spectator, 
shaped out of fragments of trajectories and alterations of spaces: 
in relation to representations” such as those employed in 
architecture and urban design; thus, “it remains daily and 
indefinitely other.” De Certeau’s interests are not within the 
discipline of architecture but in “the practices that are foreign to 
the ‘geometrical’ or ‘geographical’ space of visual, panoptic, or 
theoretical constructions” and their “imaginary totalizations 
produced by the eye.’’’ 

Identifying three operations—the production of its own space, a 
synchronic “nowhen,” and an anonymous universal subject—the 
City or idea of City that de Certeau critiques is the Modernist 
City. The rational order provided through these operations could 
not account for, and consequently neglected or suppressed, too 
many aspects and qualities composing urban life. In focusing on 
this order’s inability, given its reductive and imaginary 
totalizations, to account for the city’s complexity, de Certeau’s 
basic critique is not unlike that made by numerous others since 
the 1950s. What distinguishes his critique is its theorization of 
what Jane Jacobs had characterized, in The Death and Life of 
Great American Cities, as “a complex order’: “The ballet of the 


good city sidewalks never repeats itself from place to place, and 
in any one place is always replete with new improvisations.”® 
While Jacobs describes this order through an account of the daily 
routine of the residents in her neighborhood, as well as some 
unanticipated breaks in that routine, de Certeau, describing this 
order as “an unrecognized poem” and “a manifold story” rather 
than a ballet, advances it fully as an alternative way of thinking 
about and understanding the uses of the space of the city: “the 
many ways of establishing a kind of reliability within the situation 
imposed on an individual, that is, of making it possible to live in 
them by reintroducing into them the plural mobility of goals and 
desires—an art of manipulating and enjoying.”’ In this pursuit, 
his focus is on extrapolating principles from, rather than 
describing, the experience of individuals: 


But it is not enough to describe individual ruses and devices. In order to think 
them, one must suppose that to these ways of operating correspond a finite number 
of procedures (invention is not unlimited and, like improvisations on the piano or 


on the guitar, 1t presupposes the knowledge and application of codes), and that they 


imply a logic of the operation of actions relative to types of situations.'° 


Noting the decay of what he terms the Concept-city he proposes, 
“Rather than remaining within the field of a discourse that 
upholds its privilege by inverting its content (speaking of 
catastrophe and no longer of progress, one can try another path: 
one can analyze the microbe-like, singular and plural practices 
which an urbanistic system was supposed to administer or 
suppress, but which have outlived its decay.”!! 

Within architecture, Everyday Urbanism 1s a proposition, made 
by Margaret Crawford, John Kaliski, and John Chase, that is 
responsive to these articulations of improvisation in the daily 


activity of the city. It focuses on the diffuse, banal, repetitive 
landscape that makes up the physical domain of everyday public 
activity and looks to retrofit existing situations in order to better 
accommodate everyday life.'* Looking to augment existing 
situations by intensifying them in relation to observations about 
how people inhabit particular locales and _ circumstances, 
Everyday Urbanism focuses primarily on individual projects. Its 
impact at the urban scale is through accretion, through the effects 
of an accumulation of projects over time. However, it lacks 
articulation of how the accretion might collectively impact the 
city. 

Without any proposition regarding its accumulative impact, the 
everyday is limited as an approach to the design of the city. This 
limitation may in fact occur because the focus is too coincident 
with the improvisations of daily life. Like the traces in drawn 
representations that become the substitute for the practice, a 
design that inscribes the improvisations of walking, that provides 
formal representation of the practices de Certeau describes, may 
eliminate the very aspects and qualities that it was meant to 
support. Intensifying existing situations does not inherently 
provide a means to invest that situation with new potential. It does 
not offer what de Certeau described as “a body of constraints 
stimulating new discoveries, a set of rules with which 
improvisation plays.” !? 

Referring again to speech as a play of the rules of language, de 
Certeau distinguishes between “the forms used in a system and the 
ways of using the system (1.e., rules, that is between two 
‘different worlds,’ since ‘the same things’ are considered from 
two opposite formal viewpoints.”!* As an example, de Certeau 


argues that the walker transforms a spatial signifier in the same 
manner that Charlie Chaplin “multiplies the possibilities of his 
cane: he does other things with the same thing and he goes 
beyond the determinants of the object set on its utilization.”!> 
Attention is on the gap between the object and the activity, rather 
than intensified specificity. The space of the practice is in the 
looseness of fit, not in alignment or close correspondence. 

Jacobs writes similarly about models of economic development 
in cities, invoking improvisation more extensively across Cities 
and the Wealth of Nations in the process. Initially introduced in 
passing as “an everyday matter,’!® she later valorizes 
improvisation, noting successful improvisation as the source of 
most surprises in economic life!’ and proposes that invention, 
problem solving, improvisation, and innovation are interrelated.!® 
That relationship is clarified at the close of her review of the 
historical development of the bicycle in Europe and America and 
the development of the bicycle industry in Tokyo: “All 
innovations, all new ways of economizing on materials, including 
energy are inescapably masses of improvisations and experiments, 
some successful and some not, combined with imitations of what 
has already been achieved.”!? Because they do not foster this 
“basic practice of all true and creative development work,” Jacobs 
cautions against efforts to acquire and directly install ready-made 
forms of economic development.2? Instead she advocates 
providing means for the “improvisational drift into unprecedented 
kinds of work” characteristic of economic development to 
occur.?! In the gaps between established ready-made ways of 
doing things and processes set up to create something similar 
through alternative means, there are myriad opportunities for new, 


if not unanticipated, insights, approaches, and results. 

In demonstrating that the degree to which forms and systems 
can be improvisational is variable, that different forms and 
systems can elicit different levels and degrees of improvisational 
play, Jacobs’s observations add nuance to de Certeau’s idea of a 
play of constraints. Different constraints yield different 
opportunities, and if the ambition in a design is to increase the 
range of possibilities, then there must be a distinction between 
constraints that confine and prohibit actions in manners that 
narrow opportunities, compared to constraints that define options 
and outline direction yet otherwise increase the range of 
possibilities, and provide/stimulate openings for new discoveries 
and relationships. 

Included among her examples—primarily focused on 
technology transfers and tapping into available networks and 
labor pools—is the development that resulted from Taiwan’s 
Land to The Tiller Act in 1953. The government purchased land 
from feudal landlords for redistribution to peasants with the 
requirement that the landlords invest a portion of the payment for 
the property in light industry. While focused on creating 
possibilities for industry to grow, this policy also impacted the 
growth and form of two cities—through the development of 
“networks of symbiotic enterprises” leading to a boom in Taipei 
and Kaohsiung by the 1970s.’ Jacobs notes that rather than 
paying the landlords and stipulating how those payments could be 
used, the government could have invested in light industries itself. 
However, Jacobs doubts that the industries resulting from such 
direct rather than oblique investment would be as improvisational, 
flexible, and diverse. The stipulation that the landlords invest in 
light industry led to subsequent development in expanded areas of 


expertise and larger scales of industry through reinvestment— 
from light industrial investments in Taipei to eventual heavy 
industrial investments in Kaohsiung—that the government had 
not foreseen. 

With both cities experiencing explosive growth as a result of 
the economic development, the case is tangentially about urban 
form, demonstrating that improvisational actions playing upon a 
set of constraints can impact the way in which the city itself 
unfolds. The city is not just the form or system in which we 
improvise, but it can also continue to develop. through 
improvisation. 


NEGOTIATED FORM 


Focusing on the negotiations between parties rather than the 
action of an individual or a group, in LA under the Influence 
architect Roger Sherman proposes a different model of urbanism 
through case studies of several surprising architectural assemblies. 
Sherman deciphers the factors swaying their development to 
challenge their typical characterization as signs of urban ill. A 
social, political, and economic complexity and vibrancy becomes 
apparent as he reveals how each of his studied cases result from 
negotiated interests of various parties. Sherman argues that the 
cases demonstrate a “formal inventiveness and wholly different 
logic of sense of urban property: one responsive to many smaller, 
separate competing agendas, (seemingly bearing little if any 
purposeful relation to one another.””° Given his analysis of varied 
and often competing relations and organizational logics in relation 


to urban property, informed by game theory’s strategies and 
tactics of bargaining including tit for tat, even-up, and prisoner’s 
dilemma, he proposes “a shift from the notion of planning to that 
of experimentation: a more improvisational, open-ended approach 
that views the future of city as something (yet to be negotiated, 
wherein each architectural project is a step in that process by 
serving as a virtual clearinghouse for the settling of accounts and 
scores between constituencies.”7* 

Sherman projects a resulting accumulation that develops in a 
“resolve as you go” manner and cumulatively expresses “the 
dialogical process by which differences are worked out between 
stakeholders.”*? The formal character of the city that develops is 
not unlike how cities once developed: “This visual complexity, 
which was the norm rather than exception in cities prior to the 
development of planning as a profession, is the algorithmic 
product of the interaction of individual bargaining 
strategies/tactics belonging to the countless constituencies of 
which the city is comprised.””° However, distinct from this past 
process, Sherman introduces additional concerns. Maps of 
competing concerns (political, economic, developer interests, and 
community interests, as well as other behaviors and 
characteristics, such as those provided by GIS (geographic 
information systems technologies, which numerically assign 
specific attributes to a location, aid in the identification of hot and 
cool spots, “sites that benefit or suffer from invisible conditions... 
to the extent of suggesting what and where to develop on a 
specific property.””’ With such knowledge, a design can more 
fully negotiate among various interests and stakeholders. Sherman 
writes, “Understanding the dynamic properties of a city enables 


the architect to engage it as it changes over time, to build into his 
or her intervention an intelligence based on the ability to 
anticipate both how that design is likely to be affected by its 
political context as well as, of equal importance, its own effects 
on that context once realized.””® 

With the design process becoming a means for mediation 
among various competing interests and invested parties in the 
development of an end result that could not be predicted or result 
from any singular interest, Sherman proposes a shift in practice 
away from the reliance on plans toward diagrams describing 
complex behaviors, motivations, and negotiated interactions of 
stakeholders and constituencies in addition to patterns of use. 
Diagrams and protocols, rather than plans, a priori visions, or 
compositional preferences, provide a means for a project to 
become “a process in which the architect acts as an interlocutor or 
mediator between the various stakeholders, attempting through his 
or her own design ingenuity to articulate, negotiate, 
accommodate, and substantiate each party’s  interest.”” 
Describing how a design might negotiate the interests of different 
parties, he proposes, “Tactics of bargaining or negotiation must 
each find their architectural analogue through the diagram—how 
things might work—instead of via composition or technique 
(formal rhetoric.”°° Sherman also discusses the importance of not 
formally representing the process of negotiation, but fashioning 
something that can enact or trigger negotiation. He proposes 
“design as strategy, as a means of ‘setting’ a kind of ‘trap’ aimed 
at inciting or catalyzing potential interaction between 
constituencies—interaction that is waiting to be sprung or 
unleashed.”*! Given game theory’s suggestion that looser 


strategies are more instrumental than tighter ones, he asserts, ““The 
best architectural plans, like the best games, do not themselves 
outline the strategy by which they are to be played, but rather 
establish a set of carefully determined parameters that are in turn 
suggestive of different possible strategies/choices/futures—ones 
to be decided by the players themselves.’””*? 

Sherman notes that the approach he outlines is a repoliticizing 
of practice, with design becoming the opportunity to give 
resolution to seemingly contradictory or irreconcilable interests, 
constituencies, agendas, stipulations, and codes. The resulting 
design gains the ability to “generate the social friction and visual 
variety necessary to a vibrant urban public life” as “a by-product” 
of having to accommodate the “unique (performative, territorial, 
symbolic demands” of the various constituencies.** Lost is the 
recognizability of any one rights holder, as the approach resists 
association with any singular purpose or constituency. The form 
that results is instead informed by divergent sets of concerns: “In 
every case, the aesthetic effect is never predetermined but rather 
merely the outcome of a bilateral, yet pragmatically driven 
process whereby an urban artifact or space is adapted to meet 
multiple sets of performance criteria belonging to a range of 
property interests.” In accommodating the various criteria, the 
negotiated form advances a multiplicity rather than a singularity 
of use and can prompt new activities and relationships.** In 
addition, its implications extend beyond the demands of any one 
project: “In this working out of difference, something new and 
unfamiliar is forged, opening property to unanticipated readings, 
and producing outcomes that both reinvigorate the city and the 
discipline of architecture.”*- For Sherman, the shift in focus is a 


shift in the discipline just as much as it is a different form of 
sensibility and logic. 


TACTICAL PROCEDURES 


While de Certeau turned away from the discipline of architecture, 
he did not fully close off its potential. Architect Stan Allen has 
identified a subtle second trajectory introduced through a seeming 
alignment in de Certeau’s writing of “the geometrical space of the 
planned city with the systematic constructs of theory.”*° 
Subsequently making an analogy between walkers manipulating 
the space of the city and “creative intellectual operators within a 
discipline” who exercise “nomad practices of writing, thinking, or 
acting” that are capable of “manipulating and reforming theory’s 
proscriptive spaces,’”*’ Allen proposes the idea of performative 
practices: “Two important senses of the word practice intersect 
here: practice designating the collective and_ peripatetic 
improvisations of multiple inhabitants in the city connects to 
practice as the creative exercise of an intellectual discipline by an 
individual. De Certeau’s cunning optimism suggests a notion of 
performative practice, capable of continually reworking the limits 
of a discipline from within.’””*® If the discipline of architecture has 
reached a point of exhaustion, as de Certeau asserted, then 
performative practice offers a means to revise and reposition it. 

For Allen, reworkings of the discipline occur through tactical 
improvisations—ideas, discoveries, and directions developed in 
the course of working on architecture (speaking/walking rather 
than in advance through writing: 


When de Certeau speaks, in this context, of an “opaque and blind mobility” 
inserted into the “clear text of the planned and readable city,” I would suggest that 
it could also be read as a way to practice theory, a call for mobile and improper 
reworkings of the “clear text” of given theoretical formulations. The moment of 
dislocation—the itinerant path of the walker in the city, or the nomad thinker in 
theory—is precisely that which resists systemization. It cannot be factored, it 


cannot be regulated. It makes room for the tactical improvisations of practice. ' 


However, tactical improvisations are not limited to the work of 
the architect. Advocating that architects direct their attention 
toward questions of infrastructure, Allen writes, “infrastructural 
work recognizes the collective nature of the city and allows for 
the participation of multiple authors.” Then, in a manner 
consistent with de Certeau’s thought, he notes, “Infrastructure 
itself works strategically, but it encourages _ tactical 
improvisation.””? Allen acknowledges that the forms and systems 
of the city can, by design, introduce new, unexpected possibilities 
into the myriad practices of the city’s inhabitants. 

Allen’s notion of tactical improvisations references de 
Certeau’s distinction between strategies and tactics. Strategies are 
actions that operate from the establishment of an isolated location 
of power as a base of relations and define theoretical places, 
systems, and discourses that are capable of identifying physical 
places separate from it in which forces can be distributed.*! 
Tactics are calculated actions determined by the absence of a set 
place and play upon and with a terrain imposed on it.4* They 
operate through isolated actions, possess a mobility, accept and 
take advantage of opportunities and chance offerings of the 
moment, and seek to create surprises in the gaps and cracks that 
situations can open in the surveillance of proprietary practices and 
systems.** The distinction reinforces de Certeau’s critique of the 


Concept-city’s rational order, as well as Allen’s idea of a 
performative practice within architecture, which is evident as 
Allen describes the differences between theory and practice: 
“Theory needs a project: a static construct, a persistent template 
of beliefs against which individual actions are compared, and 
tested for conformance. In contrast, practices imply a shift to 
performance, paying attention to consequences and effects. Not 
what a building, a text or drawing means, but what it can do: how 
it operates in—and on—the world.’“* It is in the realm of 
consequences and effects that tactical improvisations become 
operative. 

Further describing the distinction between strategies and 
tactics, with less stress on power relations between the strong and 
the weak, de Certeau states, “the difference corresponds to two 
historical options regarding action and security (options that 
moreover have more to do with constraints than with 
possibilities: strategies pin their hopes on the resistance that the 
establishment of a place offers to the erosion of time; tactics on a 
clever utilization of time, of opportunities it presents and also of 
the play it introduces into the foundations of power.”*> Most 
simply, “the two ways of acting can be distinguished according to 
whether or not they bet on place or on time.’*° 

In performative practice, Allen acknowledges both strategies 
and tactics, while placing his bets on time. His rewriting of the 
discipline from within entails defining and implementing forms 
and organizations that are inevitably strategic, but possess 
nuances that more readily prompt their tactical use. For Allen, 
work on infrastructure, or infrastructural urbanism, provides a 
basis for “a practice engaged in time and process—a practice not 


devoted to the production of autonomous objects, but rather to the 
production of directed fields in which program, event, and activity 
can play themselves out.’”*’ Discussing field conditions, formal or 
spatial matrices “capable of unifying diverse elements while 
respecting the identity of each,’** Allen proposes that “more than 
a formal configuration, the field condition implies an architecture 
that admits change, accident, and improvisation. It is an 
architecture not invested in durability, stability, and certainty, but 
an architecture that leaves space for the uncertainty of the real.’*” 

Such thinking is necessitated by the conditions that characterize 
the contemporary city. The decaying Concept-city that de Certeau 
critiques has given way to a city that is no longer dominated by its 
geometric and geographic space of the visual. In a reflection on 
the limits of architectural representation, Allen describes the 
contemporary city: 

Traditional representations presume stable objects and fixed subjects. But the 

contemporary city is not reducible to an artifact. The city today is a place where 


visible and invisible streams of information, capital and subjects interact in 


complex formations. They form a dispersed field, a network of flows.” a 


Given their embedded presumptions, architecture’s traditional 
representations do not provide effective means for working within 
such contemporary conditions. Architecture, therefore, must 
expand its representational techniques as well as acknowledge its 
changing role: “In order to describe or to intervene in this new 
field architects need representational techniques that engage time 
and change, shifting scales, mobile points of view, and multiple 
programs. In order to map this complexity, some measure of 
control may have to be relinquished.”°! He proposes that 
architectural representation become open to scores, maps, 


diagrams, and scripts—the techniques of allographic practices, 
conveyed through notation that can exist in many copies and are 
capable of being reproduced without the direct intervention or 
presence of the author, as compared to autographic practices, 
which depend on the direct contact of the author.°* Emphasizing 
architecture’s affinities with allographic practices, through the 
drawing of plans that are built by others, Allen proposes 
attentiveness to notation in architectural representation “to enlarge 
the catalogue of techniques available to the architect working in 
the city.”°° 

Allen cautions that notational systems will not provide an 
ability to recapture lost certainties—such as “transparency of 
meaning and smooth implementation of functionality,” the means 
to make the city coherent, or to regulate behavior—once held 
within architecture and characteristic of de Certeau’s Concept- 
city..* The advantage of notations is that they can provide “an 
open-ended series of strategies to use within the indeterminate 
field of the contemporary city.’”°- Notational systems do not resist 
the incoherence of the contemporary city, but assist in restoring 
architecture’s instrumentality, its ability to intervene and 
introduce alternative realities into the world. They provide means 
to work optimistically within and elicit properties from the 
complex formations that make up the city: “They propose new 
scenarios, provoke unanticipated combinations and allow 
incremental adjustment over time. They leave space for the 
tactical improvisation of the user in the field”°° Like 
infrastructural urbanism and field conditions, notational systems 
provide a means for tactical improvisations within a performative 
architecture practice, as well as the practices that take place 


within the resulting spaces. 


STRUCTURING IMPROVISATION 


While musical scores are among the notations that Allen suggests 
referencing, all facets of improvised music, with and without 
scores, can importantly inform efforts in architecture to broaden 
the techniques of working on the city. The value of looking at 
improvised music is its long and diverse history of organizing 
improvisation. Having recognized its significance and value, 
musicians have developed a diverse range of ways to provide 
structures that prompt improvisation. Within those approaches are 
multiple techniques, practices, and ways of thinking that like 
notation can inform architectural practices. 

Continuing to follow Daniel Carter on his walk reveals it to be 
an extension of his music practices, located beyond de Certeau’s 
analogy of walking and speaking. While Carter’s activity is verbal 
and his references are literary, comparing his practice to James 
Joyce’s Finnegan’s Wake, Carter’s walking word play is a 
preparation for improvising music. In pursuit of what he terms a 
flash, a moment of insight while playing, Carter involves himself 
at all moments in “a process of dismantling old connections and 
building new ones,” as he seeks to enable his mind to be 
“properly attuned to respond quickly to signals from various 
sources.”°’ His walks complement his practicing and performing. 
In both practice and performing contexts, he works through “a 
process of playing a phrase and ‘connecting’ it to another phrase. 
The established relationship of the two phrases is not necessarily 


based on musical elements, such as harmony or scale 
relationships, but rather upon the intuitive awareness that informs 
him what to play and how to play it.”°* The result of these 
activities is that Carter does not distinguish between 
performances, rehearsals, or practicing, and while performing, 
everything is a potential influence. As David Such notes, “Carter 
allows all the events leading up to a free-form, collectively 
improvised performance (e.g., the exchange of ideas among 
musicians at rehearsals, political events, the mood he happens to 
be in to have a free hand in influencing the shape of the 
performance.”°” This approach leaves performances open to 
negotiation and debate: “When Carter finds himself in a setting 
with musicians who oppose his views, he regards the actual 
performance as an arena in which the issues are debated, and the 
resulting tension, or its release, is expressed through the music.”°? 

Carter’s is but one technique of approaching and organizing 
improvised music. Cecil Taylor’s use of unit structures, small 
musical phrases, to organize areas of extended improvisation, and 
Lawrence “Butch” Morris’s use of “conduction,” his lexicon of 
improvised conducting of ensembles, lead to different qualities, 
different kinds of music. However, both sets of techniques offer 
sensibilities relevant to architecture and urban design. For Taylor, 
“Form is possibility; content, quality and change growth in 
addition to direction found.’°! In his “Notes on Conduction,” 
Morris reveals that the effort is to ““determine boundaries, then let 
them go” and involves “risk, not chance.”©? These structures 
create situations that, in the words of Anthony Braxton, “will 
allow certain things to happen, and each individual will be able to 
establish their own relationship to it.’°? 


Such organizational ideas and sensibilities in improvised music 
inform the Available City, an ongoing speculative design that 
leverages the City of Chicago’s ownership of 15,000 vacant lots 
to structure an improvisational production of a new public space 
system. In its current effort to return the land to utilization, the 
City, failing to recognize the full magnitude and implications of 
its lots, primarily considers each lot individually and as having 
only potential for infill. The direct impact of the lots is described 
in a national study of vacant land from 1999, which revealed that 
a vacant lot negatively influences the eight surrounding lots, 
creating a contagion effect.°* Multiplied by the City’s large 
quantity of vacant lots, which have an aggregate area equal to the 
area of the Loop, Chicago’s downtown area, this effect produces a 
considerable downward inertia that is difficult to overcome. Each 
instance of successful infill does not provide a means to spur 
further development but only neutralizes the effect on the eight 
surrounding lots. Infill aspires to a prior status quo, and there is 
little possibility of a return. These lots, along with the privately 
owned vacant lots of equal quantity and aggregate area, are 
contributors to as well as indicators of the ineffectiveness of the 
city’s grid, standardized parcels, and zoning policies as facilitators 
of the buying and improving of land in the areas of Chicago in 
which vacant lots are most prevalent (Figure 2.1. There is no 
demand economically, given both the size of the lots, which are 
individually too small for contemporary development, and their 
distribution, which is too fragmented and dispersed for 
conventional architecture or urban design strategies that primarily 
work from a tabula rasa, a cleared site. 

The Available City proposes that the city-owned lots can be 
catalyzing agents, with potential to generate distinct identities for 


the wards and neighborhoods where the lots are most prevalent, if 
the City shifts from thinking about the lots individually to 
consideration of the lots as a set. Considered collectively, the 
City’s ownership of 15,000 lots provides an opportunity to impact 
an area twice the size of the Loop at the lot level—the smallest 
increment of the city grid. The Available City introduces a 
publicly accessible collective space system in which each city- 
owned lot has potential in that system as surface element—a small 
building, hardscape or softscape—in that system while those city- 
owned lots adjacent to privately owned vacant lots have 
additional potential to provide collective space within a building 
constructed on city-owned and privately owned combinations of 
two to five lots. In addition, area nonprofit organizations could 
build on parcels of two to five adjacent city lots. Buildings 
incorporating city-owned lots would receive increased footprint 
and square footage allowances (compared with those ordinarily 
permitted by zoning through the provision of publicly accessible 
collective volume of space that moves through the building with a 
surface that is at least equal to the area of the city lots. Higher 
building heights are attainable by meeting varying requirements 
of collective space volume with a surface area exceeding the area 
of the lots used (Figure 2.2. The Available City is thus an urban 
proposition that comprises 15,000 local effects in which the 
provision of greater amounts of collective space is the basis for 
greater amounts of building. 
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FIGURE 2.1 Chicago city-owned and privately owned vacant lot map with graphic of 
the aggregate areas of each in comparison to the Loop. 


By design the proposition is highly scalable and flexible. Each 
collective space is independently complete and viable on its own. 
However, the system as a whole gains in impact with additional 
instances of collective space, as the field of this newly built 
collective space increases. Situationally, the two- to five-lot 
combinations provide multiple opportunities within clusters of 
city and private lots. For example, a five-lot cluster of city and 
private lots could be one building, two buildings, a surface and a 
building, or a set of surfaces on the city lots. Such options 
increase with larger clusters of adjacent city and private lots. In 
addition, there are incentives for providing connections between 
adjacent collective space areas of different buildings, as well as 
surfaces. 

Although particular blocks, neighborhoods, or wards can be 
prioritized within it, the proposition is nonhierarchical. The 
proposed start is with the implementation, in strategic city-owned 
lots as an initial stimulus, of clusters of small single-lot surface 
elements—each providing a leisure, cultural, or commercial 
activity and workspace, with the person working out of the space 
receiving reduced leasing costs in exchange for maintenance of 
the collective space—in strategic city-owned lots as an initial 
stimulus. It is anticipated that the activity generated by these 
elements would subsequently attract building development on 
combinations of city and private vacant lots. However, the 
development of this collective space system could occur 
simultaneously on multiple lots throughout the city with any 
combination of surface and building elements. Implementation 
can occur through a range of sequences. 

There is no specific time frame in which the proposition’s 
development must proceed. While the impact would be more 


evident through rapid development, the rate of development can 
be fast, slow, or varied. No matter the rate and duration, the 
Available City’s dispersed development, occurring around the 
existing buildings within an area, does not disrupt or impede the 
existing continuities of the city. 


FIGURE 2.2 Instances of Intensive Surface Development (inset and Intensive Building 
Development. 


Although the process may be incremental, nonhierarchical, and 
open-ended, it is still possible to describe characteristics of the 
spaces, to develop an understanding of what the impact of the 
proposition could be. The development that might proceed from 
this proposal is a continuum spanning between intensive surface 
development and intensive building development. If the effort to 
attract additional investment fails, surface constructions by the 
city or nonprofit organizations could continue until all the city lots 
are filled, with the result being similar in character to a park but 


distributed and highly varied in program and equal to the Loop in 
surface area. Conversely, everyone could build to the highest 
height attainable, resulting in a set of interior collective spaces 
that exceed the Loop in surface area. Between these two extremes 
there is potential for intermediate construction at a five-to-seven 
story height, one to three stories above the four stories that are 
typical in the city’s zoning, which provides the largest amount of 
additional building mass before collective space requirements 
exceed the surface area of the city lots that are used. This scenario 
results in a collective space, across surfaces and in buildings, that 
is equal to the Loop in surface area. In all three scenarios the 
collective space system gets built, but within each scenario the 
system takes a different shape. 

It is anticipated that the collective space—publicly accessible 
space conditioned by the work activities on surfaces or within a 
buildings capable of accommodating diverse interests and 
audiences—is itself a variable, an incentive and _ attractor, 
impacting the actual outcome. Possibilities include leisure, 
cultural, or commercial programming on surfaces and in building 
volumes. Dispersed networks, such as water and energy systems, 
distributed farms, and land trusts, are possible surface elements 
too. Each instance of collective space can have a distinct quality 
and identity that it contributes to the larger system. Through the 
accumulation of distinct instances, the forms and activities 
become varied enough to provide individuals with something to 
identify with.°° With components and provisions that enable four 
interests and scales—developer, neighborhood, ward, and City— 
to address various concerns and needs, the Available City solicits 
their participation in speculation about what this new space can 
be. 


The Available City is not an a priori plan, but an introduction 
of new qualities and relationships. In essence, the proposition, 
through a set of rules regarding building mass, collective space 
volume, and collective space surface area, actualizes the map of 
city-owned vacant lots in a way that leverages existing differences 
in vacant land ownership to introduce a new form of public space 
as a generator. Comparatively, the City’s pursuit of infill 
development erases the differences without any additional gain. 
However, the City lacks an effective means for encouraging infill, 
while the Available City embeds incentives for its development to 
occur. It foregoes a perceived economic value—a return of the 
property to the tax rolls—to provide a spatial volume, new 
collective space, which has the potential for broader impact by 
accommodating existing population and interests, promoting new 
economies, and attracting new population. In providing a 
collective space that the City could not obtain otherwise, the 
Available City replaces one kind of economic value with another 
and shifts the terms through which the City might accomplish its 
economic goals. 

In its provision of a structure that facilitates improvisational 
development across an extended area, the Available City shares 
characteristics and properties with the propositions of Sherman 
and Allen. It offers forms of negotiated space through the 
program adjacencies of the collective space and the various lot 
configurations. It proceeds through accretion over time but with 
more specificity as to where that accretion would take place and 
the formal characteristics that it might have. There is potential for 
additional improvisations by those who occupy and use the spaces 
as well as those who build them. Performative in its rules and 
modalities, instrumental yet open to uncertainty, the Available 


City also promotes economic development at different scales. 


THE STRUCTURES OF TOMORROW 


Given that it is highly situational, the Available City is not 
directly repeatable. Aspects of the particular approach could apply 
to other situations; however, the different circumstances 
surrounding those situations would lead to a different proposition. 
That is an aspect of improvisation. After recounting the 
improvisations that spurred economic development in Taipei and 
Kaohsiung, Jacobs reflects: 


Maybe the improvisation of city capital that worked there wouldn’t work out in 
another place. But this is the nature of successful economic improvisation of any 
sort: if it works, it isn’t because it is abstractly or theoretically ‘the right thing’ but 
because it is actually practical for the time, the place, and the resources and 


opportunities at hand.°° 


Similarly, in writing about improvisation in music, Derek Bailey 
commented, “Improvisation is always changing and adjusting, 
never fixed, too elusive for analysis and precise description.’ 
His comment is made in the context of considering improvisation 
as being the most widely practiced but least understood activity in 
music. 

Beyond Chicago’s specific situation, the value of the Available 
City is the overall approach to developing a structure for 
improvisation to happen, which 1s applicable to many different 
situations. The Available City focuses on shifting the logics of the 
organizations and individuals that would implement a proposal. It 
is based on a working understanding that the city proceeds 


through multiple rather than singular logics. One could say that 
the city, viewed from its generative aspects, is like the walks of 
the individuals within it and is also improvised. More accurately, 
it can be said that given multiple organizations applying different 
organizational logics to the development of the city, the city often 
takes shape by default rather than by design. The design 
opportunity is to stretch or shift those logics in ways that elicit 
unanticipated outcomes and potential yet remain within the realm 
of understanding of the entities and organizations that might 
implement the proposition.°* While outside the scope of what that 
logic would produce on its own in relation to its concerns and 
objectives, a proposition might redirect resources to address those 
concerns and objectives in a different way in order to become 
acceptable as an alternative and to interject new potential into the 
city. What might initially be viewed as improbable thus becomes 
plausible. 

The value of structuring improvisation for urbanism is the 
provision of new ways to work on the city that are more nimble 
and adjustable to the shifting realities and unprecedented scales 
and rates of contemporary urbanization. Structuring improvisation 
at the urban scale is perhaps one of the few effective urban design 
approaches left, as it is able to introduce a direction for 
development that is adjustable to continued change, including 
those brought about by the improvisations that it structures. 

The adoption of one improvisational approach to the city’s 
development is likely to prompt others. Jacobs notes that the 
innovations of one moment often lead to the unexpected problems 
of another, and those problems become the basis for new 
improvisations: 


I defined economic development as a process of continually improvising in a 
context that makes injecting improvisations into everyday life feasible. We might 
amplify this by calling development an improvisational drift into unprecedented 
kinds of work that carry unprecedented problems, then drifting into improvised 
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solutions, which carry further unprecedented problems... 
Like economic development, urban development has no endpoint, 
and a similar process of expansions could emphasize the 
introduction of other structures that provide new potential 
urbanistically. However, rather than focus on problems, the 
emphasis can be on opportunities. Following his lament that 
today’s liberty is tomorrow’s tyranny, art critic Dave Hickey 
identifies the long history of basketball as an exception, given 
continual changes in the rules that are “motivated by a desire to 
make the game more joyful, various and articulate.’’? In 
adjustments to structures that organize improvisational 
productions of the city and the introduction of new ones, instilling 
more of these three qualities can be the pursuit. 
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CHAPTER 3 


IMPROVISING THE FUTURE IN POST- 
KATRINA NEW ORLEANS 


ERIC PORTER 


ON Lundi Gras (the Monday before Fat Tuesday 2008, a second 
line parade began and ended at Louis Armstrong Park in the 
Faubourg Tremé, which by some accounts is the oldest African 
American neighborhood in the United States. The park and the 
Tremé sit just across Rampart Street from the tourist-friendly 
French Quarter. The New Orleans Social Aid and Pleasure Club 
Task Force (SAPCTF, an umbrella organization of social aid and 
pleasure clubs, organized the two-hour event. 

Second lining is an improvisational tradition that goes back to 
the nineteenth century. It involves public processions generally 
led by members of sponsoring organizations, brass bands, and 
dancers. These individuals constitute the “first” or “main” line of 
the parade. The term second line refers to the members of the 
public who fall in behind them and join the parade. In New 
Orleans, one may see ersatz second lines at tourist-friendly or 
society events, but there is a more communally focused tradition 
of second lining in black neighborhoods sponsored by social aid 
and pleasure clubs, some of which have also been around since 
the late nineteenth century. There are about 40 of these clubs at 


present, although many club members remain displaced by 
Hurricane Katrina and the policies that defined its aftermath. Each 
club typically sponsors a yearly Sunday parade—some of which 
drew as many as 5,000 people before the storm—but the clubs 
also hold dances and other functions and may parade for other 
reasons, such as jazz funerals. 

Second lines involve real-time improvisations by participating 
musicians, dancers, and marchers. Yet we may also understand 
them over the longer term as participatory rituals that have been 
perpetually re-invented (1.e., improvised in response to shifting 
social conditions. For many years second lines were the creative 
component of community organizations’ evolving negotiation of 
the social and economic hardships of Jim Crow. As Rebecca 
Solnit puts it, such organizations “provided tangible necessities 
(social aid when things went wrong but intangible ones (social 
pleasure when they went right.”! And in the neoliberal present, 
as Helen Regis’s important ethnographic work illustrates, they 
facilitate a sense of connection to place, affirm members’ 
neighborhoods and their histories, constitute alternative forms of 
community and civil society, reclaim urban space in the face of 
the community’s material and symbolic marginalization as well as 
from police and drug trade violence, and engage in implicit and 
occasionally explicit political protest against police brutality, 
gentrification, and other issues facing black working-class and 
poor people.” 

Although the Lundi Gras parade traversed largely African 
American neighborhoods, its start and finish along the border of 
the Tremé and the French Quarter were strategic, designed to 
reclaim the tradition from the tourist industry, to deflect criticism 
that these parades have been magnets for violence, and to 


announce the community’s resilience. As a spokesperson for the 
task force stated before the parade, “So many visitors are drawn to 
New Orleans by representations of second lines. We want to show 
them the authentic parading tradition, and let everyone locally 
know that parading is about family and community. We want to 
show the city, and the world, that the SAPC community is back 
and stronger than ever.’” 

Building from my own experience of walking with this second 
line, I explore some of the ways that New Orleanians in the post- 
Katrina era have drawn upon African American—rooted parade 
traditions, improvised over time as life-affirming reactions to 
difficult conditions, to respond to what some have called the 
biopolitical exclusions evident in New Orleans before and after 
Katrina. Some parades have been organized by long-established 
clubs and other traditional African American community and 
family networks; some are the product of emergent cultural and 
political formations created by activists and cultural workers, 
whose networks may or may not be restricted to the Gulf Coast 
region; and some have been rather spontaneous affairs. I seek to 
understand such acts as improvised responses to a biopolitical 
order that is itself both scripted and improvisational. I try to 
contend with the potentially regressive aspects of improvisatory 
cultural practices from below as they are performed in contested, 
often hierarchically ordered public spaces. But I suggest, in the 
end, that such traditional and emergent improvisatory practices 
offer models of civic engagement and open up important political 
space for collaboration and reflection on key social justice issues 
that are defining the future of New Orleans (Figure 3.1. 

As Joseph Roach reminds us, parading and other public, 
musically enriched and improvisatory rituals in New Orleans have 


long been sites where power and challenges to it are displayed in 
spectacular fashion. Through practices of what Roach calls 
“surrogation,” members of communal performance networks have 
engaged in implicit and explicit acts of remembering or 
forgetting, which are often related to the violence and 
displacement that have long defined the city.4 The transgressive 
but ultimately state-supported spectacle of late-nineteenth-century 
Mardi Gras, for example, promoted and sustained a redemptive 
white supremacy through irreverent displays of white privilege, 
the denigration of Reconstruction, and erasure of the crimes of the 
South that occasioned federal intervention. Meanwhile, 
contemporaneous working-class and black practices, such as jazz 
funerals, second lines, and Mardi Gras Indian parades, built upon 
West African and European rituals that bridged the sacred-secular 
divide, as well as connections between the living and the dead. As 
part of a longer history of creolized public displays of music and 
dancing in liminal New World spaces, such rituals were 
alternative vehicles for reclaiming bodies, souls, and memories in 
the face of the violence, spatial segregation, and white- 
supremacy-serving practices of public culture and 
memorialization in the postemancipation South. Death rituals like 
jazz funerals “offered this community an opportunity to affirm its 
semiautonomous but discretely submerged existence within and 
against the obligatory rituals of the better publicized fiction called 
the dominant culture.” Brightly colored Mardi Gras Indians 
“danced to possess themselves again in the spirit of their 
ancestors, to possess again their memories, to possess again their 
communities. They danced to resist their reduction to the status of 
commodities. In other words they danced—and they still dance— 
to possess again a heritage that some people would rather see 


buried alive.’ 
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FIGURE 3.1 Lundi Gras Second Line, St. Claude Avenue, 2008. 
Photograph by Lewis Watts. 


Understanding the full effect of the life- and rights-affirming 
impact of these improvisatory parading practices in the present 
demands attention to a set of worsening conditions for many New 
Orleanians during the post-Civil Rights era—conditions that were 
simultaneously made more visible and accelerated by Hurricane 
Katrina. Legacies of slavery and Jim Crow have been augmented 
by a generation of deindustrialization, urban renewal projects, 
suburbanization, and neoliberal social and economic policies (cuts 
in education, health care, welfare, and so on—all of which 
conspired to make poor (especially black and poor people more 
vulnerable to the storm’s impact. 

However, sociologist Harvey Molotch puts forth a compelling 
explanation of how Katrina’s historically determined horrors were 
exacerbated by the ways that government officials failed to 
improvise adequately in the face of the disaster. Ordinarily, 
bureaucracies function (and, by extension, society functions not 
only because participants follow formal and informal rules, but 
also because they are sometimes willing to break rules in order to 
respond adequately to unforeseen situations. As Molotch notes, 
“Individuals figure out what to do on an ad hoc basis, mobilizing, 
elaborating, and finessing the rules as things move along. We are 

. ‘artful,’ and this forms social life, bureaucratic and otherwise.” 
During the Katrina crisis, however, bureaucrats “fell back on the 
Weberian default. They became bureaucrats in the formal sense, 
rather than the bureaucrats who populate much of real life.”’ They 
often did not act imaginatively to the unfolding crisis, but tended 
to sit on their hands as they waited for an appropriate order, more 


information, or specific requisitions for supplies.® 

Molotch suggests that the real and perceived blackness of 
Katrina’s victims was a significant factor in this institutional 
pathology. Racism (and we can add classism got in the way of 
productive identification with those in need. “It amplifie[d] into 
the vast realm of business as usual. The default to literalness, 
always available to the irresponsibly prudent, [bound] as a force. 
The rescue workers and the victims alike remain[ed] in the iron 
cage.” In other words, facing disaster and unable to disentangle 
themselves from a racial “structure of feeling,” government 
officials and functionaries failed to improvise around bureaucratic 
roadblocks.’ Indeed, we saw, among other things, unconscionable 
delays in the arrival of active duty troops and the National Guard, 
the deplorable conditions in the Superdome and Morial 
Convention Center, and FEMA’s inability to coordinate 
transportation out of the city. Building from Molotch’s analysis, 
we can also consider the ways that New Orleans’s recovery over 
the past seven years has also been defined by these racially 
informed failures to improvise. In post-Katrina New Orleans we 
have witnessed a recovery process in which economic and 
institutional “prudence” and “common sense” have led to 
decisions such as the closure of structurally sound Charity 
Hospital and public housing projects, the privatization of the 
public schools, the relaxation of labor laws, and others that have 
helped to increase the wealth gap and racial segregation in the 
city. 

Yet disaster has also provided the opportunity for a multiplicity 
of small, improvisatory acts to blossom in the cultural, political, 
and social spheres. Solnit identifies as “generous improvisations” 
the efforts of New Orleanians and outsiders to rescue and house 


Katrina victims when the government could not or would not. She 
describes the subsequent improvisations of grassroots 
organizations that provided health care, housing, and food, as they 
creatively worked around infrastructural, political, and 
bureaucratic impediments. And, she notes how, when such 
activities worked well, they created the conditions for forging 
collective sensibilities across racial and other social divides and 
creating the grounds for forging community. !° 

The commentary of some local cultural workers has been 
instructive in this regard. Historian and photographer Keith 
Weldon Medley argues that New Orleans cultural practices have 
been a means of transmitting the city’s history “in the absence of 
monuments” relevant to all of its residents. They also provide a 
“cultural safety net,” particularly for young people, “so even 
though political and social forces may line up against black youth, 
the cultural expressions provide self-esteem and purpose beyond 
what could be found in mainstream society.”!! Drawing on the 
analysis of her mother, educator and cultural worker Herreast 
Harrison, Cherice Harrison-Nelson, Big Queen of the Guardians 
of the Flame, calls Mardi Gras Indians and social aid and pleasure 
clubs “spiritual first responders to predominantly African 
American neighborhoods” post-Katrina, noting how _ they 
provided sustenance to those communities in the wake of 
profound state failure. !7 

I find it interesting that Medley and Harrison-Nelson use the 
regulatory language of the state, particularly that of emergency 
medicine and social service professionals, to describe the 
importance of traditional cultural forms during the city’s 
recovery. These comments point to what some describe as the 


scene of “biopolitics” in New Orleans after the storm and, more 
specifically, to the ways in which post-Katrina planning has often 
seemed predicated on the belief that a significant percentage of 
the city’s population is simply disposable. 

Henry Giroux has argued that Hurricane Katrina and the slow 
and often punitive government response after the storm exposed 
the effects of a long history of race and class oppression while 
also bringing to light what he calls a “new biopolitics of 
disposability: the poor, especially people of color, not only have 
to fend for themselves in the face of life’s tragedies but are also 
supposed to do it without being seen by the dominant society. 
Excommunicated from the sphere of human concern, they have 
been rendered invisible, utterly disposable, and heir to that army 
of socially homeless that allegedly no longer existed in color- 
blind America.”!? Giroux, following the work of theorists Michel 
Foucault, Giorgio Agamben, Michael Hardt and Antonio Negri, 
and others, describes how the power to dispense fear and death 
has been replaced (or at least, in some cases, augmented by the 
power to cultivate life or permit its antithesis (death. In the hands 
of the powerful, biopolitics is, as Mika Ojakangas puts it, the 
project of “distributing the living in the domain of value and 
utility. Its task is to take charge of life that needs a continuous 
regulatory and corrective mechanism.”!* This project not only 
enacts violence by positioning certain human beings as 
disposable; it legitimates itself by marking those same populations 
as dangerous and unworthy of state protection. 

While it would be a mistake to suggest that all or even most 
black New Orleanians have been deemed disposable in this sense, 
some of the most abject among them have. Moreover, assumed 
and enacted disposability affects the quality of living for a much 


larger population. Many have commented on the ways that, as 
media representations of the immediate aftermath of the storm 
shifted from a focus on black suffering to a focus on black 
criminality, the critique of government neglect and hostility was 
replaced by their justification. Such representations also helped 
produce an official disregard for black people as victims or 
potential victims of crime. Feminist scholars and activists have 
pointed out that the reporting of sexual assaults, in particular, 
served that function.!> 

Addressing more broadly the relationship of criminality to the 
reconstruction of the city, John Valery White argues that “rumors 
of mayhem in New Orleans mark the beginning of the end of 
efforts to rebuild New Orleans.”!° The high murder rate has since 
served as justification for the slow-paced and exclusionary 
reconstruction efforts and has contributed to the invisibility of the 
needs of low-income black communities, whose members are 
seen as the source of such violence. But the inability of the New 
Orleans Police Department (NOPD and District Attorney to 
prosecute successfully or even identify the perpetrators of many 
crimes is also a critical element in the story of disposability. As 
the most frequent victims of violent crimes, members of poor and 
working-class communities endure directly harmful acts; the 
effects of living in fear of murder, rape, and assault; and a more 
militarized brand of policing that further endangers them. Such 
dangers continue to render others, who stay away from their 
neighborhoods because of them, as displaced. 

But Giroux is also attentive to the fact that “biopolitics is not 
just about the reduction of selected elements of the population to 
the necessities of bare life or worse; it is also potentially about 
enhancing life by linking hope and a new vision to the struggle for 


reclaiming the social, providing a language capable of translating 
individual issues into public considerations, and recognizing that 
in the age of the new media the terrain of culture is one of the 
most important pedagogical spheres through which to challenge 
the most basic precepts of the new authoritarianism.”!’ Indeed, in 
using regulatory terms, Harrison-Nelson and Medley speak not 
only of the language of the state but also to transformations in the 
life-enhancing functions of the venerable traditions of parading in 
New Orleans that have developed in the face of state and other 
violence. 

So at this post-Katrina moment, when many members of 
second-lining communities remain displaced, their return 
becomes important, as Rachel Breunlin and Helen Regis suggest, 
not only because it would be the right thing to support, but also 
because, with their long experience building community under 
conditions of deprivation, they can lend that set of skills to the 
reconstruction of the city and, more specifically, in the words of 
Abdou Maliq Simone, a “platform for reproducing life in the 
city.”!® This project, however, remains precarious and ultimately 
demonstrates—especially as cultural workers and artists address 
issues of violence in the community—the complicated ways that 
residual ideologies and disciplinary modalities remain embedded 
in such projects. Moreover, it is not simply in the parades 
themselves, the give and take of what specific cultural acts do in 
real time, through which this story is played out. These public 
rituals have become vehicles for a much broader dialogue about 
violence in the city and the question of who bears responsibility 
for it. In other words, via sometimes regulated, sometimes not, 
official and unofficial public displays, we see the formation of a 
somewhat broader public sphere. We see this sphere not only in 


the jazz funerals, second lines, and Mardi Gras Indian gatherings 
themselves, but also in the ways in which putting bodies on the 
line in the biopolitical present provide the occasions for a series of 
referenda that bear upon the future of the city. This public 
dialogue happens in no small part because of the history of 
resistance and demands for visibility embedded in _ these 
embodied, improvised rituals, but also because of the ways the 
social order in New Orleans has long been produced by the state’s 
regulation of them. 

Returning to the 2008 Lundi Gras second line organized by the 
SAPCTF, it is important to note that the parade almost did not 
happen. The Task Force had secured a permit in August 2007 and 
had come to an agreement with the NOPD about the date and 
route. As is customary, the NOPD agreed to provide security and 
traffic control in exchange for a fee. But on January 22, 2008, less 
than two weeks before the parade, after three bands had been 
hired and out-of-town guests invited, the police telephoned the 
head of the Task Force, Tamara Jackson, and asked her first to 
change the route of the parade, then to schedule it for another day. 
A follow-up letter, hand delivered to Jackson by police officers on 
the night of the January 29, was more emphatic. It announced that 
the permit had been canceled because of public safety concerns 
regarding traffic and crowd control. Eventually, the ACLU 
intervened and, on Friday, February 1, a federal judge ruled in 
favor of the Task Force, allowing the parade to go on. Although 
many deemed the event a success, the experience beforehand was 
deeply frustrating to the organizers. As Jackson said, “I thought 
we were really making progress in forging a relationship with the 
NOPD ... But sometimes it feels like they’re just singling us 
out.”!? 


Second line parades and Mardi Gras Indian gatherings have 
long been sources of conflict between the police and members of 
New Orleans’s black community. Some explain police hostility 
toward such activities by the fact that the police realize they are 
not in control of the crowd, as order in the street is provided by 
the band and by the clubs. Others assume that the police merely 
view a gathering of working-class people or African Americans as 
“inherently a problem,” one that needs to be dispersed.” Both 
analyses make sense when we consider the complicated ways 
parading traditions have developed in relationship to the state and 
the needs of power in the city. 

Roach argues that developing alongside the “transgressive” 
elements of carnival traditions in the city has been a tradition of 
“elaborated regulation of carnival activity to sustain at least the 
symbolic supremacy of the favored group.” Looking at elite white 
Mardi Gras krewes in the nineteenth and early twentieth centuries, 
he points out that transgressive behavior (such as masking and 
orgiastic drunkenness coincided with a symbolic presentation of 
white supremacy (lampooning blacks, immigrants, radicals, and 
women. Eventually, local ordinance and national precedence like 
Plessy v. Ferguson “adjusted the boundaries of transgression and 
immunity in the use of public accommodations.” Laws that, for 
instance, protected parade routes from obstruction by vehicles or 
gave police power to clear streets “required practical civic 
assistance to the outlaw practices of the social elite, who could 
then merrily flaunt their transgressions, making a seasonal public 
spectacle of their eternally exceptional status.” Mardi Gras krewes 
were also given exceptional status by a long-standing parish 
requirement for permits and expensive fees for public parades that 
exempted “bona fide organization[s]” celebrating Mardi Gras. 


And their protection by statute from lawsuits as a result of injuries 
that happen on parades defines their elevated public status by 
“extension of [the] legal doctrine of sovereign immunity.””! 

Although New Orleans’s extraordinary Afrodiasporic culture 
has correctly been perceived as a product of an urban environment 
where certain transgressions were permitted, Roach reminds us 
that even liminal spaces such as Congo Square were regulated. 
The eighteenth-century French Code Noir and the Anglo- 
American black code of 1806 may have been permissive enough 
so that authorities would permit the drum circles and dances that 
were forbidden elsewhere in the South, but Congo Square still fit 
“a pattern of transgression indulged but also one of transgression 
carefully channeled into regulated conduits of time and space.” So 
we should keep in mind that the carnivalesque revelry of the 
African American krewe Zulu is regulated, and by being regulated 
it has benefited from an exemption from parade fees for Mardi 
Gras organizations and the support of the municipal 
infrastructure. Second line organizations, by contrast, have not. 
And they have historically been unable to get permits to parade 
during Mardi Gras season.?” 

Mardi Gras Indian gatherings and spontaneous jazz funerals 
have usually been held without official sanction, but often with 
the tacit understanding from the police that they could go forward. 
But such agreements have been precarious, subject to the whims 
of individual members of law enforcement and the interpretations 
of city leaders about whether certain communities or their 
members represented a threat to the social order or otherwise 
needed to be kept in line. Regulation could then come down 
spontaneously, in seemingly arbitrary ways, and often in the form 
of a police officer’s club. In early 2005 the NOPD broke up a 


second-line parade, and then on March 19 of that year, they 
aggressively disrupted the St. Joseph Day gathering of Mardi Gras 
Indians, using the justification that a participant was reported to 
have a gun. Police harassed various gangs of Indians as they 
arrived at A. L. Davis Park. Indians were forced to remove their 
costumes in public, which many considered an indignity, and 
some were treated roughly and arrested. This harassment outraged 
the Indians, who took pride in policing themselves, sanctioning 
members who engaged in or advocated violence. In _ the 
controversy that followed, city officials justified their actions by 
arguing that the organizers had not obtained a permit for the 
event. But Indians and supporters pointed out that this long- 
standing event had never been subject to permits, thus 
demonstrating that a tacit agreement had been broken. At a 
subsequent city council discussion of the incident, Big Chief 
Allison “Tootie” Montana recounted a long history of police 
intimidation and broken agreements before he suffered a heart 
attack and collapsed at the end of his statement, dying shortly 
thereafter.*° 

A controversial and high-profile post-Katrina example of such 
tacit agreements breaking down occurred on October 1, 2007, 
when the police showed up at a spontaneous Monday night jazz 
funeral procession in the Tremé for New Birth Brass Band tuba 
player Kerwin James, who had died from stroke complications 
several days earlier. The police told the mourners to disperse as 
the musicians played the hymn “I'll Fly Away.” When the 
musicians continued playing, the police waded into the crowd, 
physically quieting the musicians. But the mourners continued to 
sing, and officers ended up arresting drummer Derrick Tabb and 
trombonist Glen David Andrews for disturbing the peace and 


parading without a permit. After negotiations between community 
organizations and the police, the procession continued the 
following night under permit.** 

While one can be critical of the NOPD’s harassments of these 
parades and gatherings, it is unfortunately true that they have at 
times been sites of violent conflict. Three people were shot near 
the end of a January 2006 “all-star” parade. And a few months 
later, near a jazz funeral in Central City, a young evacuee who 
had returned from Dallas for the event was recognized and shot 
dead by an assailant who had tried to kill him two years earlier. 
Two weeks after the first shooting, NOPD superintendent Warren 
J. Riley had issued a memorandum announcing an increase in 
policing requirements for second lines and requiring that 
organizers be in compliance with bond requirements stipulated by 
Louisiana laws governing parades. The NOPD also increased the 
fee for second line parade permits from $1,200 to $4,445, based 
on the logic that additional police escorts needed to contend with 
potential violence. After this fee increase, members of the 
SAPCTF met with NOPD representatives to work out a sliding 
scale, so that clubs that could not afford the new fees could 
continue to parade. But after the second shooting, the police 
rejected the sliding scale and set a standard fee for all second lines 
at $3,760.*° 

Eventually the ACLU filed a lawsuit on behalf of members of 
the second line community, on the grounds that these fees denied 
paraders the right to free expression under the First Amendment. 
The complaint alleged as well that Fourteenth Amendment 
protections were compromised because the police escort and 
bonding requirements imposed on the clubs were unreasonable 
and excessive. It argued that these requirements threatened the 


very existence of the tradition. Ultimately, the ACLU was 
successful, and in late 2007 the NOPD settled, agreeing to return 
to the original fee and give the paraders an hour on the street after 
the parade to socialize and visit with friends and family.*° 

Debates and commentary about the fee increases provide a 
window onto conflicts and debates around rights to residency in 
the city, ownership of its culture, and use of public space in the 
post-Katrina period. Some have seen the increased fees as yet 
another hostile maneuver by municipal authorities, designed to 
discourage working-class or poor black residents from returning 
to the city and making them, in effect, disposable. As the ACLU 
stated in its complaint, “Many members of the clubs are working- 
class families. They are persons struggling to return to the city of 
New Orleans, dealing with the loss of family unity, the loss of 
homes and the loss of normalcy. The city of New Orleans, rather 
than encouraging their return, has instead created barriers to the 
resumption of an important means of expression for these 
returning New Orleanians.” Others have made connections 
between the permit fees and the decision not to reopen public 
housing in New Orleans.7’ 

The controversy over fee increases became a referendum on 
violence in the city and the issue of just who bears responsibility 
for it. The NOPD’s argument in favor of the fee increases 
generally revolved around the assumption that the parades were 
lightning rods for violence and that the clubs should bear the cost 
of increased policing. Second liners and activists, by contrast, 
while generally welcoming an increased police presence, claimed 
that the fee increase, as well as the criminalization of the 
community that justified the move, shifted responsibility away 
from the city. They argue that killings happened regularly in poor 


neighborhoods; violence on second lines was symptomatic of 
systemic problems that the police had failed to control. They 
pointed out that violence also happened regularly at post-Katrina 
Mardi Gras parades, which, though much larger, have lower fees 
that were protected by the city ordinance. As Tamara Jackson 
noted, “We cannot be responsible for what other people do. It’s a 
hardship when you impose an astronomical fee on a self-sufficient 
culture. ‘To protect and serve,’ is the job of the police department 
for everybody. They’re supposed to do the same job at $1,200 that 
they’re going to do at $3,760. Violence is a citywide problem, and 
each club should not be responsible for problems that city has as a 
whole.”?° 

The Kerwin James funeral incident provided the occasion for 
another referendum on violence and differential treatment of New 
Orleans populations, as well as related issues like gentrification 
and the city’s support (or lack thereof for neighborhood-based 
black cultures. Like the debate about the fee increases, such issues 
resonated in broader discussions about the city’s future when the 
local and national press picked up the story and made it a hot 
topic in the blogosphere. 

One prominent issue was the right of community members to 
control public space. There was disagreement among Tremé 
residents as to whether the mourners should have agreed to parade 
under permit the following night. Some argued that to do so was, 
in effect, giving up rights to both space and tradition. Others 
suggested that permitting was a means to legitimize a cultural 
practice and, more practically, obtain welcome protection from 
criminals who might show up. Beyond basic questions about 
residents’ rights to public space and the NOPD’s right to regulate 
it were those pertaining to whose interests were being protected 


when the NOPD decided to enforce or ignore official municipal 
regulations or unofficial implied contracts. In response to an 
NOPD statement that the protesters had broken the law and the 
city did not make exceptions to the ordinance that prohibited 
playing music on the street after 8 p.m., some commentators 
pointed out that exceptions to city ordinances were made all the 
time for Mardi Gras parades and various events in the tourist- 
friendly French Quarter. Others thought the police intervention 
came at the request of well-heeled new residents in the gentrifying 
neighborhood and noted at this post-Katrina moment, when both 
home prices and rental costs had risen, that newcomers’ rights to 
lives defined on their terms was taking precedent over those of the 
long-time, working- and lower-middle-class residents of the 
neighborhood. As social aid and pleasure club official Ronald 
Lewis pointed out at a panel discussion three weeks later at Sound 
Café, “We have to contend with the invasion of the people 
coming into our community. ... They say they love our culture, 
that’s why they came here, but they lack education about it, and 
then they don’t want it. They attack you, and then they justify it 
after the fact.”” He and Tamara Jackson also chided the police for 
their brutality, capriciousness, and ineffectiveness in addressing 
real criminal behavior.?” 

As a response to police violence and the city’s expectations of 
violence on the second lines, the SAPCTF and some of the 
individual social aid and pleasure clubs have crafted an 
antiviolence message. By doing so, they have articulated a sense 
that rebuilding black working-class and low-income New Orleans 
requires both a state commitment to reducing violence and the 
deflection of an official rhetoric that would put responsibility 
solely on the community rather than on the state and broader 


social factors. Moreover, the prominence of Jackson and other 
women in the second line community, as well as their attention to 
domestic concerns in their social aid projects, may be seen as a 
gendered claim of space and rights, in the face of an often 
unrecognized and unacknowledged form of post-Katrina violence 
—that is, the militarization of the city and mass displacements in 
the realm of public and private housing, education, and social 
services that have inordinately affected the lives of women as 
household heads and mothers.” 

However, this is complicated terrain for activist second liners. 
Prior to Katrina, the task force was known as the Second Line 
Cultural Tradition Task Force. After the storm, the group changed 
its name, according to Jackson, because, “we wanted to separate 
from the term ‘second line’ because second lines have started to 
have a negative connotation. People when they heard ‘second 
line’ thought violence, and didn’t see the true spirit of what we 
bring forth on a Sunday.’*! The task force’s projects of cultural 
preservation and antiviolence, then, are enacted through a 
distancing from a perceived community behavior, which is 
articulated with the kind of “politics of respectability” evident in 
the task force’s mission statement: “Striving to raise the standards 
through examples: instilling dignity, respect, and reverence by 
way of socially acceptable presentations.” 

Such politics of respectability are, of course, often highly 
gendered. They speak of, and try to reassert, modes of masculine 
and feminine authority in a community seen by some as sorely in 
need of it. Jackson, who is also president of the VIP Ladies and 
Kids Social Aid and Pleasure Club, says her club looks for 
“family-oriented ladies” among its new members.** A similar 


approach is visible in the Black Men of Labor SAPC, which seeks 
to “honor the dignity of black working men” by bringing back a 
more traditional approach to second lining (Figure 3.2). A 
member of the Sudan Social Aid and Pleasure Club similarly 
emphasized to me that they perform only “traditional jazz” at their 
events. They might hire some of the younger brass bands that 
often incorporate hip-hop and funk into their reperto1re—the band 
at the funeral procession where our conversation took place, for 
example, riffed off of P-Funk’s “Atomic Dog” (or perhaps it was 
Snoop Dogg’s “Who Am I’)—but they demand that the bands 
play a more respectable, traditional jazz at the events they 


sponsor.>° 
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FIGURE 3.2 Black Men of Labor Second Line, 2011. 


Photograph by Lewis Watts. 


The determined activism of these second line organizations is 
nothing short of inspiring. They clearly counter efforts to mark 
their communities as disposable. Moreover, some second line 
organizations reject intracommunal distinction, for example, by 
honoring 1n memoriam, and sometimes even as parade kings, 
individuals who performed the “thug life” as entertainers or those 
who actually lived it. One example is the Lady Buck Jumpers 
honoring slain hip-hop artist (and son of club president Linda 
Porter Soulja Slim at its 2006 parade.** But one must still 
consider how some presentations of respectable black working- 
class culture by second lines may enable a kind of “good Negro, 
bad Negro” discourse that allows New Orleanians of various hues 


to revere, develop an affinity for, and even claim a possessive 
investment in black musicians and black music as necessary to the 
city’s reconstruction, but still permits an aversion to another mode 
of blackness (and a large, frequently displaced population 

deemed transgressive, violent, parasitical, and otherwise a threat 
to the city’s return. Although the ACLU’s complaint rightly 
pointed out that the harassment of second line clubs may reflect a 
kind of official animus toward black working-class people in New 
Orleans, the second line clubs’ responses may also contribute to a 
wider discourse in which the culture bearers are celebrated while 
other community members are made abject. Within this discourse, 
the musicians and social clubs are seen as necessary to the city’s 
rebuilding. But as they seek to rebuild a_ working-class 
community, address a very real social problem (crime, engage in 

an important critique of the state’s complicity in the rising crime 
rate, and at least implicitly put forth a vision for gender justice, 
activists must negotiate a disciplining biopolitical framework in 
which the second line may be considered a better kind of black 
culture, authentically local and working class, a product of the 
community but not of the “ghetto.” Indeed, many in the city have 
no problem celebrating second line culture as indispensible to the 
city’s reconstruction while considering working-class and poor 
people from the same neighborhoods who do not contribute to the 
culture as disposable. 


What we see happening among members of the “traditional” 
second line community is both reflection and inspiration for an 
expanding set of intersecting, sometimes derivative cultural 
practices. Folklorist and journalist Nick Spitzer sees great 
possibility in the ways “the social aid and pleasure model has 


been replicated by other New Orleans institutions: Tipitina’s long 
offered a place for old-school musicians to play, and now raises 
money for players in need; the Silence is Violence campaign 
marches across the city to demand police and judicial attention in 
neighborhoods wracked by murder; ‘voluntourism’ groups 
encourage visitors to do home-building by day (social aid, and go 
to music clubs and restaurants by night (pleasure.”°> Such 
activities also generate a set of discourses regarding public space, 
violence, and social responsibility. 

The anti-violence group SilenceIsViolence, which Spitzer 
references, was organized in early 2007 after the high-profile 
murders of Hot 8 Brass Band drummer Dinerral Shavers and 
filmmaker Helen Hill. SilenceIsViolence’s mission statement, at 
the time of this writing, is “to call upon both citizens and public 
officials to achieve a safe New Orleans across all communities. 
We engage youth in positive expressions and actions to counter 
the culture of violence. We demand respect for every life, and 
justice for every citizen in our city.°° Many of 
SilenceIsViolence’s ongoing projects focus on young people and 
seek, through arts education in particular, to keep them out of 
trouble while simultaneously fostering in them a commitment to 
their city and to social justice (in particular, antiviolence work. 
The group has established antiviolence forums in schools, called 
“peace clubs,” in which students participate in arts workshops and 
antiviolence discussions. SilenceIsViolence also sponsors after- 
school “youth empowerment programs in the arts.” The longest- 
running program is the weekly music clinic held at Sound Cafe, 
which has been subsidized by some of the organizations that have 
emerged (or continued to work post-Katrina to support musicians 
and traditional local musical cultures. In these clinics, local 


professional musicians provide instruction in basic technique, as 
well as about musical traditions in New Orleans and business 
aspects of music.’ 

SilenceIsViolence has also made efforts to improve relations 
between community members and the district attorney’s office 
and NOPD, while holding these and other agencies’ feet to the 
fire to do more about crime in the city. Evening peace walks 
through crime-impacted neighborhoods “are intended to nurture 
connections among neighborhoods, to establish a positive, anti- 
violence presence on our streets.”°> When members of the NOPD 
join them, there is hope that trust between police officers and 
members of different communities can be reestablished. The 
group has also been among the various antiviolence organizations 
and bloggers seeking to get the NOPD to be more forthcoming 
with crime statistics and information about violence in different 
neighborhoods.*” 

SilenceIsViolence’s emphasis on communal regeneration via 
arts education—and, especially, music education—and the 
neighborhood parades in the face of structural violence and street 
crime can be seen as attempts to tap into and build upon self-help 
and public performance traditions long established in African 
American neighborhoods as a means of ameliorating biopolitical 
exclusions. Given the enhanced knowledge about these traditions 
post-Katrina, their invocation provides the basis for a public 
dialogue about the issue of violence that addresses the stakes for 
working-class and poor black communities, rather than simply 
positioning them as the source of the problem. 

The group has also specifically joined forces with members of 
the second line community in promoting its message and 


programs. These collaborations have emphasized the role that the 
second line community can play in ameliorating violence. Two 
months after the Lundi Gras parade, the SAPCTF and 
SilenceIsViolence organized a second line in the Tremé, intended 
in part to bring people together to talk about how to address 
violence in the neighborhood, the challenges of rebuilding it, and 
the importance of maintaining cultural traditions. Shortly after six 
bystanders were shot on a Garden District street on Fat Tuesday 
2009, Jackson organized in the neighborhood the first of a series 
of peace walks in collaboration with SilenceIsViolence. As with 
the 2008 march, organizers hoped these events could help the city 
heal from such violent acts, while simultaneously dispelling the 
idea that second lining somehow promoted violence. In May 
2010, in an event tragically reminiscent of the one that led to the 
group’s formation, SilenceIsViolence teamed with the SAPCTF 
for a peace walk to honor 22-year-old brass band musician and 
music teacher Brandon Franklin, who was murdered in a dispute 
at a friend’s home. The march was led by members of Jackson’s 
V.I.P Ladies and Kids and New Orleans Bayou Steppers pleasure 
clubs, as well as by Franklin’s band members, family, and 
students. Members of the 2nd and 3rd districts of the NOPD also 
joined the march.*° 

As the Franklin killing makes clear, SilenceIsViolence and the 
SAPCTF are fighting an uphill battle. The murder rate has 
remained high. Hill’s murder was never solved, and Shavers’s 
alleged killer was acquitted of the crime. Meanwhile, plans for 
community policing and other programs designed to make 
officers more responsive to concerns of particular neighborhoods 
have been slow to develop; frustration with and distrust of the 
criminal justice and law enforcement systems remains high. We 


must also contend with the ways that the goals of such grassroots 
organizing and modes of mobilization can, paradoxically, end up 
lending themselves to the biopolitical project of marking certain 
populations as disposable. As noted earlier, given the complicated 
and often contradictory investments that people have in “the 
culture,” the privileging of culture-bearers as healers and agents 
and reform can sometimes lead to the abjection of other members 
of working-class and poor black neighborhoods. Moreover, the 
focus on more effective criminal justice and law enforcement can 
be a double-edged sword, given how the increasing militarization 
of policing in poor communities has been incredibly disruptive, 
while treating community members as simultaneously invisible 
and threatening. 

Residents of working-class and low-income African American 
neighborhoods have been extremely distrustful of the NOPD 
because of long-standing patterns of abuse, corruption, and 
aggressive policing of minor offenses. Relentlessly arresting and 
prosecuting minor offenders in the hope that more serious crimes 
will be prevented is one factor in Louisiana’s dubious distinction 
of having the highest incarceration rate in the United States. 
Although African Americans constitute about a third of the state’s 
population, they make up almost three-quarters of the state’s 
prison population. High rates of incarceration have created in 
New Orleans a spiral of social disruption, mirrored by increasing 
levels of incarceration in US society more generally—penalizing 
the innocent, exposing imprisoned non-violent offenders in illicit 
economies to truly dangerous people, breaking apart families and 
communal networks, and marking people as unemployable.*! And 
at a larger structural level, in Ruth Wilson Gilmore’s words, we 
are seeing how a “new kind of state—an antistate state—is being 


built on prison foundations. The antistate state depends on 
ideological and rhetorical dismissal of any agency or capacity that 
‘government’ might use to guarantee social well-being.” 

While many involved in antiviolence activism agree that a 
fairer and more competent system is needed, there have been 
disagreements among activists about whether or not the city needs 
an expanded police presence. Some antiviolence organizations, 
including some that have worked with SilenceIsViolence on 
issues such as developing greater citizen oversight of the NOPD 
and participated in its marches, have put more focus on prisoners’ 
rights and have developed somewhat different strategies for 
addressing violence within communities. Safe Streets/Strong 
Communities, for example, developed out of the People’s 
Hurricane Relief Fund as an organization devoted to reconciling 
the agendas of groups that advocate for prisoners and those that 
advocate for victims.** 

Indeed, the “Community Voice” section on SilenceIsViolence’s 
website, where users post comments, often about unsolved crimes 
committed against loved ones, has been used to comment on 
police brutality, evidence tampering, and unfair prosecutions—all 
of which could be triggered by activist demands for more 
effective police investigations and prosecutions. And some have 
raised questions about the high representation of whites or 
perceived white interest in this organization, despite the 
dedication of SilencelsViolence to creating a multiracial 
movement that represents all neighborhoods in the city and 
emphasizes the rights of black crime victims and their families. 
Such a critique makes sense given the ways that mobilization 
around crime and speaking out from the position of victim in 
many cities has been a catalyst for punitive policing and judicial 


projects directed toward communities of color across time and 
space in the United States.** 

But whatever the problems, there still seems great potential— 
one embedded in the communal affirmations of life pursued by 
parading cultures, affirmations that have been forged as ritualistic 
and visible responses to violence in New Orleans over the 
decades. Even if the contemporary focus on these practices plays 
into a fetishization of the culture, it also makes visible those 
communities deemed disposable, defining them not as sources of 
crime but as human beings whose lives have become precarious— 
not only because of poverty, joblessness, and police brutality, but 
also because the criminal justice and law enforcement systems 
cannot control violent crimes in their neighborhoods. Moreover, 
making crime rather than criminals visible in these communities 
challenges the ways in which community needs have been 
subordinated to those of the tourist industry, whose fundamentally 
unfair system of the distribution of resources is augmented by the 
practice of downplaying crime statistics in the city to keep the 
tourists coming. Whatever racial inequities or power imbalances 
more generally may persist in the frameworks by which violence 
as a problem is voiced, there also seems to be potential in the 
sometimes messy, interracial, interclass, intergeneration, and 
cross-neighborhood collaborations and dialogues occurring within 
these mobilizations. And the potential grows when such 
movements get covered in the press and the blogosphere and 
subsequently are discussed on front porches, across dinner tables, 
in barbershops, and other places. As long-time social aid and 
pleasure club activist Ronald Lewis argued at the January 2007 
community meeting that led to the formation of 
SilenceIsViolence, remarking that an issue of long concern in 


New Orleans black communities was finally getting wider 
attention: “Everybody done woke up.”*” 

Also encouraging are the ways that the public African 
American cultures of New Orleans, under siege by flooding, 
displacement, and being ripped from their neighborhood contexts, 
continue to aid activists in their struggles against a wide range of 
biopolitical projects impacting the lives of New Orleanians. A 
March 2009 second line organized by the Fyre Youth Squad and 
other local activists protested the “cradle-to-prison pipeline” in 
the city.4° Tamara Jackson was one of the main organizers of a 
September 2009 protest (which included two brass bands outside 
the Hale Boggs Federal Building that was intended to let Senator 
Mary Landrieu know that her constituents supported a public 
option in the health care legislation currently being discussed by 
the Congress. Jackson said she was inspired by the fact that many 
black New Orleanians—and social aid and pleasure club members 
and local musicians, in particular—lacked access to care and were 
“suffering.” She called particular attention to the crisis caused by 
the post-Katrina closing of area hospitals, including the 
controversial shuttering, right after the storm, of Charity Hospital, 
which provided two-thirds of the care for the uninsured in New 
Orleans, and more recently, New Orleans Adolescent Hospital, 
which had taken on much of the mental health care following 
Charity’s closure. Jackson also noted that residents in largely 
African American neighborhoods on the city’s East Side lacked a 
local hospital. Making community voices heard on this issue, she 
argued, followed directly from the social aid and pleasure clubs’ 
histories as benevolent societies that assisted the sick while they 
simultaneously pushed for an equitable reconstruction of the city 


and regeneration of its cultures.*’ 


Second line protests held during 2010 included a jazz funeral 
protesting budget cuts at the University of New Orleans, a funeral 
parade led by the Krewe of Dead Pelicans to benefit the Gulf 
Coast following the Deepwater Horizon oil spill, and two second 
lines on a Friday afternoon in April—the first marking an 
Amnesty International conference in the city and the release of 
their report UN-Natural Disaster: Human Rights on the Gulf 
Coast, and the second protesting the Southern Republican 
Leadership Conference happening the same weekend and calling 
for renewed support for education and health care in the face of 
the Republican budget cutting and privatization agenda that has 
hit the city and its poorest residents so hard, before and after 
Katrina.*® 

Brass bands accompanied a May 1, 2011, march for workers’ 
rights that was put together by local organizations that have been 
attentive to the struggles of immigrant guest workers and other 
laborers, and have worked to build cross-racial coalitions among 
low-income workers, especially Latina/os and African 
Americans.*” A June 17, 2011, second line and community forum 
led by Women with a Vision, a local grassroots African American 
collective working on health and social justice issues for 
marginalized women and their communities, acknowledged the 
40th anniversary of Nixon’s declaration of a “war on drugs.” The 
forum marked the symbolic death of the “war” with a jazz funeral, 
a tactic designed to raise awareness about subsequent policies’ 
failures in stemming drug use and their devastating effects in low- 
income communities.” 

Again, one can argue that expansion of the use of parading in 


post-storm New Orleans contributes to the diffusion of the 
African American community’s control of such practices.°! One 
might even suggest this could lead to obviation of long-standing 
second line activists themselves by rendering their activities 
unnecessary as other constituencies find their voices. But these 
nontraditional second line events are also clearly spaces of 
improvised collaboration, as musicians, activists of various 
inclinations, and those who spontaneously join the second line act 
together to share ideas and sentiments. And as_ public 
interventions they free up space for communal and sometimes 
national reflection, through which the issue of biopolitical 
exclusion and possible resolutions of the problem are thought 
about seriously. 


POSTSCRIPT 


At 1:45 p.m. on Mother’s Day (May 12 2013, what second line 
community ambassador Charles Jackson called “the worst 
nightmare of all” occurred on a Big 7 Social Aid and Pleasure 
Club parade as it made its way along Frenchmen St. in New 
Orleans’s Seventh Ward.°* Two brothers, affiliated with a local 
gang, went after an enemy in the crowd with guns blazing. They 
got their man but they also managed to shoot eighteen other 
people, including two children. A 20th victim was injured by 
people fleeing the shooters. Miraculously, no one was killed and 
only three people were seriously injured. Sadly and ironically, the 
most severely injured person was Deborah “Big Red” Cotton, a 
local journalist and blogger, who has written about the problems 


of violence in New Orleans neighborhoods, the important 
sustenance offered by second lines to those neighborhoods, and 
the unfair accusations that second line culture is responsible for 
the violence that sometimes happens on parades.>° 

Although the police quickly arrested the suspects, who had no 
direct association with the second line community, many second 
liners and their supporters worry about the impact of the shooting 
on the tradition. One concern is that the incident will lend 
credence to the idea that the second line community itself was 
responsible for the violence. While some no doubt have come to 
such a conclusion, it is notable that city officials, including Mayor 
Mitch Landrieu, have been careful to point out that the second 
line community is not to blame. As Landrieu put it, “It’s my 
opinion that the social aid and pleasure clubs are not the problem. 
That the social aid and pleasure clubs and the Mardi Gras Indians 
are part of our authentic culture. ... They are what’s good about 
this city, and add to our rich heritage and culture. Just because 
some ill-advised kids used these as an opportunity to shoot each 
other, it has to be stated clearly that it’s not the clubs, or anybody 
that has anything to do with them.” Landrieu also supported the 
“redo” of the parade on June 1, which went off without hitch, 
albeit with a heavy police presence, including Chief Ronal Serpas. 
Such official support suggests that the second line community’s 
activism regarding the negative press their practices have received 
over the years has been at least somewhat effective and that they 
and their supporters have made successful arguments about their 
importance to the city’s recovery.°* However, it remains unclear 
how long such support will last, and it is necessary to point out 
that this championing of culture workers by city officials may 
help further the idea, discussed above, that there are worthy and 


less worthy (perhaps even disposable members of the local black 
community. 

For others, the concern has been less about public appearances 
than about the personal safety of community members. Some 
wonder whether this incident might not signal an increasing level 
of danger on the parades that parallels escalating violence across 
the city. Local residents, second line supporters, and musicians 
interviewed in the days after the event expressed concerns about 
further participation in such events given that a younger 
generation of criminals seems increasingly more reckless than 
those of old. Although it was well known that thugs sometimes 
came out for second lines to look for enemies in the crowds, the 
conventional wisdom was that such violence usually happened 
after the main line of the parade had passed, that one was very 
unlikely to experience trouble while marching near the second aid 
and pleasure club members and musicians. This _ shooting, 
however, happened very close to the main line of the parade. So 
some have expressed doubt that they would participate in future 
parades, while others have suggested that they would continue to 
participate but might not bring their children to future events. At 
least one musician has said he might start charging higher fees for 
participating in parades because of the risks.>> 

Faced with such challenges and uncertainty, however, 
musicians, members of the second line community, and others 
have risen to the occasion, as they have reached out to the victims 
of the shooting and used the event to dramatize further and 
address the more general problem of violence in New Orleans. 
The Big 7 Social Aid and Pleasure Club defined the “redo” parade 
as a stand against violence. As its president Edward Buckner put 
it, “We have to show the community that we are taking a stand 


against this kind of gang and gun violence and to make it so that 
this very strong culture can continue without any other incidents 
like this.” During the event, the club held a ceremony to honor the 
injured.>© 

SilenceIsViolence, with Tamara Jackson of the Social Aid and 
Pleasure Club Task Force now serving as the antiviolence group’s 
executive director, was one of several organizations that 
sponsored a benefit concert held on May 23 at Tuipitina’s 
nightclub. Actor Wendell Pierce (who plays Antoine Batiste in the 
television series 7reme) and musicians Fats Domino and Donald 
Harrison, Jr. were event co-chairs. Harrison, also a Mardi Gras 
Indian chief, and the Hot 8 and Stooges brass bands were among 
the performers. Proceeds were to go to the 19 Fund, set up to help 
the victims of the May 12 shooting and victims of future violence 
in Orleans and Jefferson Parish. As SilenceIsViolence described 
the fund shortly after the concert, “The 19 Fund, which began last 
night, will continue to serve as a community fund for helping and 
engaging victims of violence, who not only deserve our support 
but also are major stakeholders in the struggle to make New 


Orleans safer.”?’ 
Sadly, inspirationally, the story continues. ... 
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PART I 


CREATIVITIES 


CHAPTER 4 


BILLY CONNOLLY, DANIEL 
BARENBOIM, WILLIE WONKA, JAZZ 
BASTARDS, AND THE UNIVERSALITY 
OF IMPROVISATION 


RAYMOND MACDONALD AND GRAEME WILSON 


MEETING a cultural icon can be an unnerving experience, 
especially when the icon in question comes from your home town. 
But the night I (RM accidentally met Billy Connolly in a 
Glaswegian chip shop was quite the opposite. We chatted about 
Norwegian folk music and sympathetic strings on violins and he 
asked me what kind of music I play. I told him I play the 
saxophone and he asked if I played in the big band of a certain 
stalwart saxophonist of the Glasgow scene. I explained that I used 
to, but now play largely improvised music: “unlistenable music 
that nobody likes,” I coyly suggested. To which he replied, 
must be doing something right,” and in an instant the great 
cultural icon gave me a quote to launch a thousand lectures on 
improvisation. 

We would like to contrast these chip-shop conceptions of 
improvisation fielded by both RM and Billy Connolly with that of 


Daniel Barenboim, and that offered by Willy Wonka as incarnated 
by Johnny Depp. When asked during the Reith Lectures in 2006 
by the pianist Julian Joseph what his view of improvisation was, 
Barenboim gazed skyward and proclaimed that “Improvisation is 
the highest form of art” (Barenboim 2006, 9-10. In the film of 
Charlie and the Chocolate Factory the character Charlie Bucket 
observes Willie Wonka’s Oompa-Loompa workforce singing, 
“What do you get if you guzzle down sweets, eating as much as 
an elephant eats?” This occurs immediately after Augustus Gloop 
is sucked up a pipe after trying to drink from the chocolate river 
and Charlie asks Wonka how the Oompa-Loompas knew this was 
going to happen. Wonka replies, “improvisation is a parlor trick; 
anyone can do it.” 

Improvised music is extensively wondered at and talked about, 
from chip shop to chocolate factory to the citadels of culture. 
Inevitably, with a phenomenon that astonishes widely, it 1s 
accounted for in different and contradictory ways, including the 
four versions above. Does it constitute unlistenable music that no 
one likes, or a feature of jazz? High art or a parlor trick? Such 
arguments may be arcane to the musicians involved—as long as 
they are able to make it happen, they perhaps do not need to 
question why it works. But understanding the unique mental, 
individual, and social processes through which improvisation 
takes place in music should be, and increasingly is, a key area of 
interest for psychology (a science with a track record of analyzing 
parlor tricks. Psychology is very heterogeneous, corralling 
together several distinct schools of thought. We would like to 
summarize problems with how some branches of psychology and 
ethnomusicology, in seeking a definitive account of musical 
improvisation and how it occurs, have constrained the “bigger 


picture” of improvisation. We then discuss how our own research 
leads us to be more interested in the diversity of definitions: in 
why we are able to gather together such contradictory anecdotes 
about what constitutes improvisation in music. A key point here is 
that we are not seeking to offer a definitive definition of 
improvisation, a task that may seem futile given the vast array of 
social contexts within which improvisation functions. However, 
by analyzing how musicians discuss their improvisational 
practices, we can gain significant insight into the musical and 
psychological processes that lie at the heart of a ubiquitous and 
fundamental activity that is both creative and social. Musical 
improvisation provides opportunities for negotiating difference 
through creative collaboration. The unique social and musical 
features of improvisation make it an important artistic, 
educational, and therapeutic process, and this chapter presents an 
account of what musicians see as key elements of this interaction. 


PSYCHOLOGICAL RESEARCH ON 
IMPROVISATION 


Cognitive modeling of perceptual or generative processes within 
an individual is a mainstream approach within psychology, and 
studies of this nature have investigated the internal brain functions 
that take place during musical improvisation (Sloboda 1985; 
Ashley 2009. They employ positivist methodologies to pinpoint 
key cognitive features (Johnson-Laird 2002 and explain how the 
practice is learned. For example, Pressing (1998 identified the 
importance to perception, control, and interaction of referents 


such as jazz chord progression, song structure, or shared tempo 
that can maximize the cognitive capacity available to other 
aspects. 

Experimental work aiming to map generative processes in 
improvised musical performance has, perhaps for practical 
purposes, tended to focus on processes of an_ individual 
improvising, typically a solo pianist, and to concern itself with the 
concept of “expert’improvisers as people likely to have brains 
with the clearest improvisation-specific processes. Although 
much of the well-developed literature in music education research 
on teaching improvisation (Hickey 2009 views improvisation as 
contingent upon a key set of learned listening and motor 
coordination skills (Ashley 2009; Berkowitz 2010, it is 
understood as a highly specialized and advanced form of musical 
communication—therefore taking place between individuals 
rather than inside one skull. 

Sociologists and ethnomusicologists have embraced the idea of 
improvisation as a social practice (Iyer 2004; Lewis 2008; Sawyer 
2008. They highlight in particular how the practice of 
improvisation in the case of jazz is integrally related to the social 
world and culture of its practitioners, prioritizing the gathering of 
musicians’ views and pointing to the divergent roles and 
experience of players of different instruments (Berliner 1994; 
Monson 1996; Fischlin and Heble 2004; Piekut 2011. Becker 
(2000, for example, has taken the conventions surrounding “jam 
sessions” as a demonstration of his theory of art worlds and social 
expectancies contained within. Walser (1997 argues that since 
the music is realized in a social and professional context, 
practitioners may operate with different constructions of what is 
involved from those of observers, and the complex social and 


individual implications of the music cannot be separated. 

However, while expert improvising may light up _ brain 
scanning imagery with greater distinction and generate readily 
identifiable subcultures to unpick, a broader psychological 
definition of improvisation casts it as an essential human quality 
(Lewis 2000). It is as a universal creative capacity that 
improvisation has arguably the greatest importance for 
psychology (MacDonald, Kreutz et al. 2012). The ebb and flow of 
social life has improvisation at its heart: turn taking in a 
conversation; walking down a street and making decisions about 
where to move; negotiating a romantic dinner; or workplace 
interactions all have improvisation at their core. If in this way we 
are all improvising constantly, improvisation is a defining feature 
of our humanity: if you do not improvise you are not alive. 

This is not to simplify the process of improvisation, since these 
processes involve highly sophisticated and nuanced psychological 
judgments made unconsciously and very quickly—who to talk to, 
when to talk, what to say, and so on. From this point of view, 
when we improvise music we utilize these broader social 
psychological processes within a musical context. Improvisation 
in this sense is not about developing advanced music skills but 
rather it is about borrowing from everyday life, and as such we all 
have the capacity to be musical improvisers. Think of how a 
young child first explores a piano or guitar: investigating the 
surface of the instrument, plucking strings, pushing keys, 
experiencing the sensual pleasure of sound and texture, and 
reveling in the newness of these explorations. Here, improvisation 
is an exploratory creative urge or a quest for newness and is 
uninhibited by notions of “correct” or “incorrect” musical practice 
and conventional judgments of aesthetic beauty. The improviser 


in this instance is not concerned with supposedly objective 
external judgments of quality; rather, the improvisation can be 
viewed as a creative exploratory process to facilitate the 
expansion of personal horizons. Furthermore, even these solitary 
explorations of a child with a new instrument may be viewed as 
social given that they take place within a family or other social 
environment, which will influence if and when the child has 
access to an instrument, as well as how he or she approaches and 
continues to explore and interact musically with instruments and 
with other people or instruments in the environment. 

From a psychological standpoint the development of qualitative 
research methods within mainstream psychological research over 
the past 20 years has facilitated new approaches to understanding 
subjective social experiences (Camic, Rhodes et al. 2003), in 
music psychology no less than in other branches. In wider 
psychology, this expansion has fostered debate over distinct 
theoretical viewpoints underpinning analysis. For instance, 
phenomenologists may see a transcribed account as representing 
an internally maintained perspective, while constructivists may 
understand it to be one of multiple optional accounts an individual 
may field, and social constructionists may see this as a version of 
people, events, and objects inseparable from its immediate social, 
cultural, temporal, and physical context. As an interdisciplinary 
field attracting musical, musicological, and _ psychological 
researchers, qualitative music psychology has perhaps inevitably 
focused on the views of (readily available) student musicians or 
practitioners who have been through conservatoire education 
(e.g., Dobson 2010; Juuti and Littleton 2010; Clark 2012; Allen 
2013), and tends to treat the expressed views of musicians as 
representing an authentic and consistent internal “reality” 


(Monson 1996; e.g., Brodsky 2006; see also MacDonald and 
Wilson 2006). 

Our own research on improvisation has sought to broaden the 
scope of qualitative study in music psychology to acknowledge 
the universality of improvisatory practice and the range of 
psychological theory. Below we summarize findings from focus 
group and individual interviews, from gathering the views of jazz 
players, to considering individuals using improvisation within 
music therapy and an ensemble of eclectic musicians seeking to 
avoid genre practices. 


FOCUS GROUP INTERVIEWS WITH JAZZ 
MUSICIANS 


It has been contended that music is not only important for all of 
us, but that it also plays a fundamental role in the development, 
negotiation, and maintenance of personal identities (Roe 2000; 
MacDonald, Miell et al. 2002; Stalhammar 2006). Any individual 
involved in musical activities (1.e., both listening and performing) 
develops aspects of personal identity that are inextricably linked 
to these musical behaviors. For musicians who improvise in 
particular, this identity work will have significant influence upon 
how they talk about, listen to, and undertake improvisational 
activities. In our first study (MacDonald and Wilson 2005) we 
conducted thematic analysis of focus group interviews with 
professional jazz musicians working in Scotland, including 
individuals identifying themselves as conservatoire-trained or 
otherwise, to access group musical identities. While we were 


initially interested in the broader aspects of identity work in jazz, 
the descriptions fielded of the process of improvisation are 
relevant here. Improvisation was cast at various points as a 
continuum of interpretation of a tune, for example: 


What I used to do sometimes is just continue to try to find another tune to play over 
the one that you’re playin’ and makin’ it fit as it’s an improvisation just tryin’ to 
keep comin’ up with any other tune other than the one you’re doin’. (trumpeter) 


Or the development of spontaneous riffs as improvisational 
structures in performance: 


maybe the bass player would take a solo and then bounce off the riff, he’d start 
soloing maybe build another riff (.) Even maybe change the time. (guitarist) 


Another participant described his appreciation of a much freer 
performance by a Norwegian band, which he understood to be 
operating with minimal “signposts” to integrate a performance 
lacking any obvious tune. 

These excerpts highlight that different versions of jazz 
improvisation can be identified or constructed/accessed by those 
who practice it. It is a complex and negotiable phenomenon. As 
such it is something difficult for even full-time musicians to 
articulate in language: particularly because of its social nature, no 
one player’s version of what takes place can capture the diversity 
of group experience. As one bass player suggested, a key aspect 
of what was interesting about jazz improvisation was its co- 
operative division of creative labor: 

you know it’s quite astonishing really when you think about it, that four or five or 


more people can—can TAKE CARE—can take care of all those details without 
actually planning it themselves. (bass player) 


While psychological research on the social processes of jazz 


and improvisation tends to prioritize practitioners’ views on being 
musicians, discursive psychology maintains that such views 
represent social constructions particular to the context of an 
interview rather than an enduring and objective truth. Having 
conducted a thematic analysis, we wished to explore through 
discursive techniques the relationship between identity work and 
the accounts we had gathered of jazz improvisation, since this 1s 
rarely addressed in studies of jazz creativity (Wilson and 
MacDonald 2005). Focus groups, as a particular form of 
discourse, offer a window on the negotiation of identity in a social 
context (Puchta and Potter 2002). Examining our data for 
structural features of discourse such as extreme case formulations 
(Pomerantz 1986) and the use of irony (Billig 1997) we found that 
the interaction of participants revealed attempts to formulate 
group identity in response to the focus group context. 

A key outcome of this analysis was to highlight the musicians’ 
interpretative repertoires for improvisation. Interpretive 
repertoires can be viewed as consistent patterns of description in 
talk that function to invite particular interpretations of things, 
people, or events (Antaki and Widdicombe 1998). Importantly, 
they do not necessarily represent internally held views, but may 
be deployed by individuals in particular contexts to particular 
ends. We labeled the two different repertoires we observed as 
“mastery” and “mystery.” 

The mastery repertoire emphasizes assimilation and 
achievement. For example: 


K It’s not always that kind of romantic notion that everybody has, ya know, there has 
to be some sort of effort. 

HT Yeah it doesn’t magically happen. 

K There has to be effort and there has to be some degree of training. 


Mystery on the other hand casts improvisation as emerging 
unpredictably or intuitively and not dependent upon masterful 
playing. For example: 


H Which is another point about improvising, when you’re truly improvising you're 
playing with this intensity. And y-you don’t really care what, mistakes just go by 
and it’s like, doesnae {doesn’t] matter cause you’re playing with intensity and (.) 
and passion // and - 

J //Improvising a full solo of intense mistakes. 


They correspond broadly to the ideas of improvisatory 
proficiency as a learned skill or a mysterious gift, but also carry 
another implied opposition analogous to our parlor trick/high art 
dichotomy: mastery suggests anyone can “do” improvisation 
given time and application, while mystery suggests the exclusivity 
of improvisers, but accords them less agency or control over what 
they do. Thus, it could be argued that the mastery repertoire 
conforms to the Barenboim notion of improvisation as high art. 
Implied in this definition is that one cannot improvise effectively 
until the various technical components of instrumental technique 
have been fully developed, assimilated, and incorporated into an 
advanced technique. Wonka’s view relies less on advanced 
technical skill and more upon confidence and, possibly, the 
ineffable aspects of improvisation. We argue these conceptions of 
improvisation can be considered repertoires, since both mastery 
and mystery could be deployed by the same musician in different 
conversational contexts during a focus group, but consistently 
attracted distinct responses within the discussion among jazz 
musicians. Accounts of improvising based on mastery from any 
speaker were always endorsed by the group as they emerged, 
while accounts based on mystery were always treated ironically, 


as in the previous examples (Wilson and MacDonald 2005). This 
contradicts the idea that any one understanding of improvisation 
is “authentic” or internally maintained by a particular individual; 
the repertoires represent resources that can be drawn on in talk 
between musicians to negotiate a definition of a shared practices, 
one that is inescapably social. 

This 1s an important point to recognize when considering the 
expanding body of work on musicians’ accounts of improvising; 
as with any other kind of interview talk, what they say is not 
necessarily what they do or even what they will always say. For 
instance, conversation and language use were invoked as 
analogous phenomena on several occasions in these data. This has 
been found to be a recurring metaphor for group improvisation in 
other studies of jazz musicians’ views (Sawyer 1992; Monson 
1996). However, its discussion in the extract below shows how 
the metaphor functions to assert the repertoire of mastery: 


HT Kind of a lot like conversation isn’t it? You know, somebody’ll say something (.) 
and (.) you know, conversation ((K—Yeah)) will always go—You know, you'll 
always start off (.) if you’re having a conversation in a bar, specially, if you’re 
having a few drinks, em, or not necessarily. You’re having a conversation with 
somebody, you, you start, you always start off somewhere, and you always end up 
somewhere, fuckin’ really mental. >D’you know what I mean<, like not mental, 
but just totally— 

L I think that’s//part of the, the—ah. 

HT //You get somewhere totally unrelated. And then, usually you'll come back and (.) 
talk about, you know, sometimes talk about ((mm)) what you started off talking 
about ((L—Yeah)) which is kind of like a tune, isn’t it? You play the head (.) take it 
somewhere, and eventually you'll come back and play the head again. 

L But it’s kind of (.) that’s, part of the skill of doing the thing though I think and also 
it, maybe you think about sort of conversational analogy, if it’s (.) if that works on 
a gig then it tends to work with people that you might like to talk to. 

HT Well, yes, that’s a good point. 

L And so (.) often the idea of a gig working really well is that (.) if you think of it like 
a conversation as in people you’ve managed to communicate with ((H—hn)) well 


on the gig, and, so ((H—mm)) the g—(.) it has worked well as a group unit. 


The comparison with conversation negotiated here positions 
jazz improvisation as enabled through a musical communication 
parallel to verbal language use, in that there are “skills of doing 
the thing” to be acquired. However, particular characteristics of 
conversation are selected and emphasized in support of this claim. 
The musicians’ role is creative in that it 1s actively “taken” 
somewhere “mental” or “totally unrelated”; and _ social 
relationships are intrinsic to their communication. The metaphor 
therefore grants agency in relation to the music to jazz musicians, 
as individuals whose skill and membership of a social group 
places them in charge of a progressive, creative process. Casting 
the music in these terms also empowers one speaking “as a jazz 
musician.” 


PSYCHOLOGICAL CONSTRUCTS USED IN 
DEFINING IMPROVISATION 


The above section highlights a number of ways in which 
improvisation can be constructed, emphasizing that there are 
multiple conceptions of improvisation and no agreed overarching 
definition. We explored these issues further in a series of semi- 
structured individual interviews with 10 (6 male and 4 female) 
professional UK jazz musicians on the theme of jazz and musical 
identity. Discursive analysis of the interview transcripts showed 
how understandings of the music were constructed in relation to 
identity positions for the speaker. 

The experience of improvising in jazz was routinely treated by 


interviewees as difficult to put into words. Nevertheless, several 
collaborative features consistent with the literature emerged as 
themes in the descriptions: the music was essentially live, or 
performed; it involved interaction, tension between self- 
expression and group processes (cf. Sawyer 1992); there were key 
points of change; and heightened awareness of others’ processes 
(cf. Bastien and Hostager 1988). In particular, many descriptions 
of moments when group improvisation was going extremely well 
were concordant with Kenny and Gellrich’s (2002) treatment of 
jazz improvisation as flow. Recurring aspects in_ these 
descriptions included: 


¢ Deindividuation, or a loss of sense of self while part of a 
larger whole that might encompass the group or the group 
and the audience 

¢ No sense of effort 

¢ An absence of thinking, instead relying on “feelings” 

¢ A focus on the present—no longer aware of past or future 

¢ Relaxation without distractions as essential for this to be 
achieved 


Again, musicians in this study described either a passive or an 
active role for themselves in this—for instance “the music will 
work itself,” or “steering” the whole. The example below shows a 
passive account on this theme: 


You know you always do your best soloing in the, fourth set of a gig when you’re 
((veh)) absolutely knackered and you don’t care anymore and that’s sorta when 
you, you kind of let go ((veh)) and then y-you kind of get that sort of em (.) how 
d’you call it? Sort of a stream of consciousness, that’s, you know ((uhuh) your 
technique and all your practice and everything sort of, goes into autopilot and 
((veh)) it lets it happen. So (.) in that sense I’m trying not to think when I play but, 


if you try not to think, you think about trying not think and it’s like [laughs] Catch 
22. 


This account of good improvising features relaxation (“don’t 
care,” “kind of let go’), no sense of effort or conscious thought 
(“trying not to think’) and might be taken as a typical account of 
the transcendental state outlined by Kenny and Gellrich (2002). In 
regard to being focused “in the present,” however, he uses 
James’s (1890) phrase “stream of consciousness,” illustrating that 
the vocabulary for these descriptions comes from somewhere. 
There was in fact a recurrence of psychological or new age 
terminology in these interviews when describing how group 
improvisation occurs, including references to “an altered state,” 
“nirvana,” and indeed “flow” itself; the phrases “in the present” or 
“in the moment” were common to several interviews. Popular 
anecdotes or myths about iconic figures offer another resource. 
The claim at the start of extract 4 to “do your best soloing in the 
fourth set of a gig” paraphrases Miles Davis describing his band 
(Davis and Troupe 1990). 

This transcendental account of improvising experience, then, 
represents a discourse, and it is treated as such by the interviewee 
here. In the first four sentences, the impersonal form is used 
—“you’—functioning to site these ideas in the common domain 
of jazz musicians. It is implied that a description of improvising 
familiar to all jazz musicians is being reported by the speaker, his 
authority to do so underlined by use of the extreme case 
formulations (Pomerantz 1986) “always do your best” and 
“absolutely knackered.” Having established this, he positions 
himself as one who experiences this (a jazz musician) in the last 
sentence, with a return to the first person “I.” Furthermore, the 
affirmations of uncertainty preceding “stream of consciousness” 


(“kind of get that sort of em, how d’you call it? sort of’), signal 
this item of psychological jargon as a conscious borrowing of 
terminology, not part of everyday language. He is therefore 
treating his state while improvising as consistent with an 
externally available concept. The transcendental account 
functions as a commonplace and an external repertoire for the 
interviewee for him to position himself in relation to. 


IMPROVISING MUSICIANS BEYOND JAZZ 


We have seen that, when they talk about improvisation, jazz 
musicians use discourse to invite or counter particular versions of 
themselves and their improvising. However, these studies did not 
clarify whether this use of discourse represented simply a feature 
of a narrow professional milieu, or conservatoire culture. There 
was therefore a need to explore further how other musicians’ 
modes of talking about themselves might relate to their musical 
practice. In particular we sought to answer whether the talk of 
jazz musicians about improvising represents a professional rather 
than a musical discourse (Wilson and MacDonald 2012). 

Since improvisation takes place in other forms than jazz, we 
approached an ensemble in which both authors played that drew 
players from a wide range of backgrounds. This ensemble is 
dedicated to free improvisation, a growing movement eschewing 
genre parameters in the interests of maximizing innovation in 
music. By interviewing ten members of this ensemble (including 
male and female players) about improvising and their playing in 
the ensemble, we were able to look beyond specifically jazz 
practice to musicians from different “scenes.” We anticipated that 


if jazz talk constitutes a particular professional discourse, there 
should be an observable difference in these musicians’ discourse 
from those in our previous studies. Furthermore, these 
interviewees were able to reflect on a body of musical experience 
shared with each other. However, we recognized the likely 
influence on the data of the interviewer being a fellow ensemble 
member. 

Some themes in the improvisers’ talk were similar to what we 
had observed with jazz musicians (MacDonald and Wilson 2005). 
For instance, the interviewees described tension between self- 
expression and awareness of what the group was doing while 
improvising together, and emphasized the importance of social 
interaction to the group’s success: 


... Usually you sort of come out and at the end of it and it’s, you feel better 
sometimes, you know you’ve got something out of your system, you know, in a way 
that’s sort of fine, and then we all go for a drink in the State Bar 


However, discursive features were observable around the use of 
the mastery and mystery repertoires, and they were distinct from 
jazz musicians’ interviews. As before, we saw irony applied to 
naive versions of improvising where identity as a trained musician 
was being worked up. For instance, in the quote below, the 
speaker takes the position of a “reader” in relation to the unskilled 
improvising by referring to it as “messing.” 

... | don’t like to see people messing [laughs] I suppose like messing around and 

things they can’t play, do you know? [uh-huh] do you know what I mean, and I 

know there are people who mightn’t be able to read music or (.) that’s not what I 

mean, you know it’s just that I think that what makes it is that all, all of us in GIO 


[Glasgow Improvisers Orchestra] are highly skilled on our instruments, and I 
don’t think, and I think that anybody who’s not, will find it very hard to improvise. 


The discourse functions for the speaker’s assertion that naiveté 


is not consistent with trained identity. The speaker also has to 
attend to the possible reading of a slight against fellow band 
members, so is also careful to make a rhetorical assertion that 
everyone must be skilled, otherwise they would be unable to 
improvise. 

However, elsewhere there was no ironic marking around the 
adoption of mystery repertoire, while mastery could be 
disparaged. For instance, in the following example, mystery is 
endorsed over mastery: 


... For me it’s about not having the either the learning or the time spent studying 
this instrument that allows it to be quite a blank canvas... I imagine for some 
people improvisation is based on a knowledge of what different combinations of 
notes um chords and scales can be, whereas it’s not for me. 


Using “I imagine” implies that skill or facility with “notes, 
chords, and scales” associated with improvisation by “some 
people” is not something the speaker needs to be familiar with or 
understand to enable his own practice of improvisation. Instead he 
privileges an unproblematic version of self as someone with no 
learning or studying who was therefore able to operate creatively 
as a “blank canvas,” that is, specifically because of a lack of 
mastery. Repertoire use is in this sense distinct from what we saw 
among jazz musicians, suggesting that our earlier studies tapped 
into a particular professional discourse or conservatoire culture. 
Among improvising musicians who do not share the same 
working environment and practices, repertoires of mastery and 
mystery are recognized but oriented to in a different way. 


IMPROVISATION, HEALTH, AND WELLBEING 


Our research on jazz musicians and improvisers has highlighted 
what we understand as professional discourse; that 1s, ways and 
means of interacting with others who share identity as people who 
make a living to some extent from improvising music together, 
and therefore have a stake in demonstrating expertise or 
ownership of the processes involved. However, we have argued 
above that improvisation needs to be considered beyond such 
narrow professional milieus, and other work has considered how 
other individuals account for improvising 1n music. 

The relationship between musical improvisation and health is 
one such area that has received growing research attention in 
recent years. Music’s curative and therapeutic value has been 
written about by musicians, therapists, philosophers, and other 
artists and scholars, and they have documented its physical, 
mental, and social effects in writing from as early as 4000 BC to 
the present (MacDonald, Kreutz et al. 2012). From a 
contemporary perspective, music therapists have been researching 
and delivering therapeutic music interventions within a vast range 
of clinical settings since the early 20th century (Bunt and Hoskyns 
2002). Central to this work has been the importance of musical 
improvisation within the various uses of music for therapeutic 
purposes (Wigram 2004; Wigram 2007). Charlie Parker’s famous 
quote, “If you don’t live it, it won’t come out of your horn” 
(Reisner and Cruse 1977), has often been used to help illuminate 
the hedonistic lifestyle of many jazz greats; however, it also 
signals the reciprocal and inextricable relationship between 
improvisation and wider social, cultural, and psychological 
variables. This link is complex and multifaceted and is 
undoubtedly a central component of why music has been 
implicated as a therapeutic agent in many contemporary research 


studies. 

Improvisation can facilitate the sharing of emotions, intentions, 
and meanings even though spoken languages may be mutually 
incomprehensible (Miell, MacDonald et al. 2005). Improvisation 
can also be a lifeline to human interaction when communication 
through spoken language is not possible. For example, individuals 
who may have difficulty communicating verbally for various 
reasons (depression, psychosis, grief, etc.) can be helped to 
engage in an important clinical relationship that has musical 
improvisation at its core. These individuals will be encouraged to 
express important feelings, through developing a clinical 
relationship with a music therapist that can have significant 
positive benefits. In these, and other, instances improvisation can 
produce powerful physical effects and deep and profound 
emotions, and these effects can be harnessed for therapeutic 
purposes in the appropriate context. Although many authors have 
speculated about the parallels between music and spoken 
language (Cross 2005), the powerful therapeutic potential of 
improvisation relies upon the observation that music (and 
therefore improvisation) is a separate channel of communication, 
quite distinct from verbal communication. 

The profession of music therapy is predicated upon a sensitive 
and highly nuanced understanding of the process of musical 
communication, of which improvisation is possibly the most 
important component from a therapeutic perspective. The 
emotional and social importance of music has emerged as a key 
theme in music psychology research, and this work has also 
fueled heightened interest in the relationship between 
improvisation and health and wellbeing. For example, the earliest 
communication between a parent and a child can be viewed as 


both musical and improvisatory (Trevarthen 2002). Improvisation 
therefore plays an important role in the earliest and most 
important bonding relationship of our lives—that with our 
parents. The patterns of interaction that take place during these 
early months may influence how we relate to people for the rest of 
our lives, and improvisation is therefore a fundamental part of our 
developing personality. 

One reason for this growing recognition of the potential 
benefits of music interventions in the general population, 
irrespective of the individual level of musical training, is the 
considerable advance in research that investigates the benefits of 
music on various health measures (Wosch and Wigram 2007). 
Indeed, in recent years there have been an increasing number of 
studies that investigate the relationship between music, wellbeing, 
and health. Importantly, this heightened interest is influenced by 
developments in research methodologies (qualitative and 
quantitative) in many contexts including laboratory, clinical, 
educational, and community settings. Research into the 
relationship between musical improvisation, health, and wellbeing 
necessitates novel approaches from across the academic spectrum 
including arts and humanities as well as the social and natural 
sciences (Pothoulaki, MacDonald et al. 2012). From engineers 
endeavoring to develop new technology to help individuals with 
physical disabilities explore their creativity, to music graduates 
seeking to use their skills and training within a community music 
context, through to neurologists trying to locate particular parts of 
the brain utilized in improvisation, innovative approaches are 
shedding light upon the processes and outcomes of musical 
improvisation within a health and wellbeing context. 

What is understood now as a multidisciplinary interest in the 


relationship between music health and wellbeing has captured the 
public imagination, as well as sparking a wealth of academic 
research (Cassidy and Macdonald 2010). Witness the huge growth 
in community music (e.g., drumming groups, singing groups, 
writing groups, etc.). As well as singing now being viewed as 
more accessible than in previous times, many community singing 
groups explicitly state that the health benefits of community 
singing are a primary reason for participation (Clift 2012). 

One particular research project that utilized both improvisation 
and music therapy approaches was an in-depth investigation of 
the psychological processes involved in an improvisational music 
therapy program with cancer patients (Pothoulaki, MacDonald et 
al. 2012). Interpretative Phenomenological Analysis (IPA) was 
employed as a theoretical and methodological framework for the 
analysis of semi-structured interviews with nine participants. IPA, 
as a theoretical approach to psychological research, differs from 
discourse analysis in that it prioritizes the lived experience of the 
participants. IPA usually focuses upon experiences of some 
personal significance—such as a major life event, or the 
development of an important relationship. It has its theoretical 
origins in phenomenology and hermeneutics, and key ideas from 
Husserl, Heidegger, and Merleau-Ponty are often cited (Smith, 
Larkin et al. 2009). By contrast, discourse analysis has as its focus 
the underlying social structures, which may be assumed or played 
out within conversation or text. It concerns the sorts of tools and 
strategies people use when engaged in communication, such as 
slowing one’s speech for emphasis, use of metaphors, choice of 
particular words to display affect, and so on (Potter and Wetherell 
1987). Recurrent themes within the IPA study linked the specific 
experience of improvisation with facilitating peer support and 


group interaction, increasing self-confidence, relaxation, the 
generation of positive feelings, stress relief, and feelings of 
enhanced communication through music. 

As in other studies, improvisation is accounted for as a social 
and interpersonal phenomenon. However, a particular feature of 
this study was the crucial role claimed for improvisation in 
facilitating or enhancing self-expression for the participants 
during a very difficult period in their lives. Some participants 
understood this positive effect to have occurred because the music 
played was qualitatively distinct from verbal communication: 


Yes. Well, we can all communicate (.) at the same time (.) by playing an instrument 
whereas if you are verbally communicating you cannot all talk at the same time, 
whereas we can all play a tune and all be heard at the same time. And then if you 
hear someone, you can pick up their rhythm and you can join in as well or maybe 
pick up someone else and join in with them. So, everybody is playing a tune and 
everybody is communicating and you can pick, (.) you know, certain tunes or 
sounds (.) or rhythms if you like and join in with the other person. 


This participant refers to the distinctiveness of musical 
communication and interaction. Musical improvisation is an 
easier mode of interaction for her because it allows a freedom of 
expression without expectations. Communication through music 
does not require politeness or following certain rules in order to 
make a “good” impression on other people; there are no skills to 
be learnt prior to participation. The extract above highlights a 
widespread experience among _ these _ interviewees _ that 
improvisation can be experienced as facilitating freedom of 
communication because everyone can join in at the same time, as 
opposed to the distinct turn-taking of verbal communication. 
Overall, most participants reported that they felt more liberated in 
expressing themselves musically using improvisation. This way of 


communication did not have any “norms” or limits and provoked 
participants to respond in any way they felt like. 

In all statements provided it was evident that participants 
acknowledged the differences between verbal and musical 
communication. They also indicated that the freedom involved in 
musical improvisation was the most important reason why they 
felt more comfortable communicating musically rather than 
verbally. 


It just makes you feel good, it makes you feel happy, to know that you can be in 
tune with someone else (.), you know, it just does, it makes you feel better(.) in 
yourself. 


This participant viewed the activity as something that brought 
her in touch with, and unified her with, the rest of the group. She 
felt happy because this activity provided her with a form of 
communication with the rest of the group that would be perhaps 
difficult for her to achieve in a different way. She experienced this 
as some sort of “mystical” communication where words were not 
enough to describe what every person was experiencing at that 
particular time. She felt satisfied and happy with herself and with 
this kind of communication because she felt connected to her 
group members. It was as if the “joining” of tunes represented 
some sort of underlying “understanding” between participants. 

This study highlighted a number of key benefits connected with 
improvisation in music therapy for patients with cancer. But 
significantly in relation to what we have seen with jazz musicians, 
improvisation was endorsed by these patients because it is not like 
conversation, and is neither mysterious nor dependent on mastery. 
Away from the professional milieu, then, a different discourse 
prevails around improvisation. In this version of musical 


interaction one does not need to adhere to the same rules as verbal 
communication; and empowerment is associated not with having 
the requisite technique or distinctive ability to communicate, but 
with feeling free to enjoy participation, whatever that may consist 
of. 

Related to health and wellbeing implications, there is also 
particular educational potential in utilizing improvisation within 
broader teaching contexts. Rose (2012) presents an analysis of 
improvisatory practices in ten world-leading, expert improvisers 
from Europe and North America and notes that the key features of 
improvisation could be utilized within a mainstream educational 
context to help children and adults explore their creativity and 
develop new skills. MacGlone (2013) highlights the importance 
of working within a supportive social environment for the 
development of specific improvisational skills. 


UNIQUE FEATURES OF IMPROVISATION? 


We started this chapter from an observation that radically 
different accounts of musical improvisation crop up in social and 
cultural contexts. In the chip shop, RM anticipated that the 
improvisation he practices would or should be understood as 
“unlistenable’; in relation to this, Connolly positioned it as 
something commandeered by jazz “bastards,” the pair thereby 
negotiating a communal account for that context. We have seen 
that jazz musicians can selectively align themselves with either 
the Barenboim or Wonka conceptions of improvisation, but that 
other improvisers seem to recognize what they do neither as high 
art nor a parlor trick, instead experiencing a social vehicle for 


self-expression. If improvisation can have so many meanings, it 
may be wondered if there is anything to be gained by studying it. 
Indeed much of the struggle to arrive at a definitive version of 
improvisation, or to limit its consideration to certain canonical 
practice, may arise from concern that it is otherwise too 
overwhelming or vague to contemplate. 

Recognizing the diversity in accounts of improvisation 1s not 
necessarily a descent into relativism. Qualitative enquiry suggests 
four broad characteristics of musical improvisation: we argue that 
improvisation is unique as a social, spontaneous, creative, and 
accessible artistic practice. Social, in the sense that group 
improvisation involves the creation of music through the 
idiosyncratic contributions of two or more individuals, each 
interpreting and musically responding to the playing of the 
other(s). Any individual musical contribution is impromptu and is 
tailored to or dependent on the sounds, rhythms, and tonalities 
heard from accompanying musicians (Bastien and Hostager 1988; 
Mazzola and Cherlin 2009). Since all have input into the overall 
sound—into what gets played and how—the creativity in 
improvisation can best be seen as essentially social, rather than 
being attributable to or located within a single individual. 
Improvisation can be seen as spontaneous in that it is created as it 
is being played through moment-by-moment responses to 
immediate musical contexts, without players seeking to replicate 
exactly what they or others might have played at an earlier date, 
though they may be elaborating and modifying an earlier 
performance as mentioned above. We would argue that the 
process 1s unquestionably creative in that improvising musicians 
produce novel music, within or beyond genre parameters, that 
may be similar to, but have substantive differences from, any 


previous musical performances. It is also, crucially, accessible. 
Improvisation is a process that everybody can engage in; we are 
all musical improvisers at some level. 

Only by acknowledging the last of these qualities alongside the 
others (which we are not the first to point out) can we make sense 
of the myriad conceptions of improvisation. By seeking to analyze 
its practice in the broadest manifestations we can make progress 
in our growing understanding of musical creativity. This is an 
exciting prospect for theorists and_ researchers. While 
improvisation is a ubiquitous musical practice, it is undoubtedly 
under-researched (Rose 2012; MacGlone 2013). Moreover, it is 
our contention that a multidisciplinary approach, incorporating 
psychological and musicological elements as a key foundation, 
will significantly enhance understanding of improvisation as a 
crucial creative process within the landscape of contemporary 
music. 

Victor Hugo’s observation that “music expresses that which 
cannot be put into words and cannot remain silent” highlights 
both the power of music and the paradox of trying to write about 
music (Hugo 1864). Specifically, any book about musical 
improvisation is trying to translate into words a process in which 
the fundamental characteristics are non-verbal. Regardless of this 
paradox, we believe our qualitative research shows that there is 
much to be gained from studying attempts to translate into words 
the relationships that exist between musical improvisation and 
wider psychological and _ social constructs (Wilson and 
MacDonald 2012). Moreover, an understanding of the process and 
outcomes of musical improvisation is of vital importance if we are 
to further our knowledge about the centrality of music within 
contemporary culture. Music is always about more than just 


acoustic events or notes on a page. Its universal and timeless 
potential to influence how we think and feel and make sense of 
the world around us makes the study of how we understand its 
components, among which improvisation is fundamental, an 
important and rewarding area for investigation. 
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CHAPTER 5 


A COMPUTATIONALLY MOTIVATED 
APPROACH TO COGNITION STUDIES IN 
IMPROVISATION 


BRIAN MAGERKO 


THE field of interactive narrative 1s a computationally motivated 
field that aims to create story-rich experiences that allow human 
interactors to take part and, 1n most cases, directly influence how 
the story unfolds. J. H. Murray famously used Star Trek’s 
holodeck as an ultimate example of the kind of experience that 
researchers in the field strive for; experiences in the fictional 
virtual world of the holodeck are typically story-driven and are 
easily adapted to any choices the human interactors make.! AI- 
based approaches have explored how to represent computationally 
the procedural aspects of making interactive stories.* In other 
words, they have investigated how to logically represent story 
elements, how to heuristically mediate between a human 
interactor’s actions and pre-authored story elements, and even 
how to generate new stories that have not been explicitly pre- 
authored. 

Though the field of interactive narrative has without a doubt 
blossomed over the past two decades, the path to finding the 
holodeck has been circuitous. The field has settled into a steady 


state of computational formalisms that are not the clear silver 
bullet needed to achieve our goals. Most new systems are 
iterations on formalisms developed in the 1990s, such as drama 
managers that control a digital character’s behaviors, or planning 
algorithms that can generate a story based on a representation of 
story events as planning operators.° The current best-practice 
approach is to author copious amounts of content and procedural 
knowledge that provide a structured way for a user to navigate 
through that knowledge (e.g., Facade or Prom Week).* This 
approach—and the formalisms previously described—could very 
well be the right one in the end for creating large interactive 
narrative experiences, but this simply has not yet been 
determined. 

Further complicating a view of the field is the existence of real- 
world analogues to computational interactive narrative approaches 
that approach the kind of holodeck-like interactive, story-rich 
experiences that are the field’s goal. Domains like improvisational 
theater, live action roleplay (LARP), and tabletop roleplay 
provide clear examples of story systems that provide a high 
degree of interactivity, creativity, and agency for the people 
participating in them. These real-world systems allow participants 
to interact with characters, either real or imaginary, in a fictional 
world that involves a discernable story that 1s either managed and 
directed by a central figure (e.g., the dungeon master in a tabletop 
roleplaying session) or emerges holistically based on the decisions 
made in real time by the participants (e.g., a scene in an 
improvised theater performance). 

Building computational representations of these real-world 
analogues has proved to be challenging. These real-world 
interactive narrative experiences rely heavily on human 


knowledge of narrative—how to order events causally and 
temporally so that they flow sensibly; what makes an interesting 
story; prototypical characters and conflicts; a sense of the 
dramatic, the comic, the ironic, the tragic, and so on. Reasoning 
about narrative is something that comes naturally to people; it has 
been argued to be a core representation for how we cognitively 
store our experiences in the world.°? The field of narratology 
attempts to codify the knowledge that comes so readily to the 
average person, such as a formal understanding of plot, 
characters, narrating a story, and conflict. However, rarely are the 
fruits of this dedicated field formal or specific enough to directly 
represent computationally. Several systems in the interactive 
community have attempted to use formal representations from the 
literature, but with limited success.© The main lesson from these 
efforts is that computationally representing narrative processes is 
a very difficult task because we simply do not understand them 
well enough. 

As though the formal representation of narrative were not 
enough of an obstacle (e.g., note the lack of professional 
computer novelists to date), the addition of interactivity into a 
computational narrative makes for an even more complex system. 
As opposed to only having to author stories from logical 
representations of story elements, interactive narrative systems 
also have to present a mixed-initiative (1.e., involving both 
intelligent agents and humans) system that allow the human(s) 
and agents to participate in a story together. A typical approach to 
creating such experiences involves computational knowledge in 
the form of story snippets (e.g., plot points, beats, or vignettes) 
that can be combined in appropriate ways depending on the 
human’s actions or procedural knowledge that allow primitive 


knowledge to be applied in the story construction process. Both of 
these approaches rely on privileged information on the part of the 
computer. In other words, the space of the stories to be 
experienced is predetermined to be bounded by whatever special 
story content has been given to the machine (as opposed to 
bounded by the knowledge bases of the entities involved, an 
approach that does not involve predetermined story content for a 
particular scene). This authoring adds more structured content that 
can be used to shape a mixed-initiative interactive narrative 
experience, but at the cost of spontaneity and user agency. 

A potential solution to creating mixed-initiative systems that do 
not sacrifice spontaneity or user agency is to focus on the concept 
of co-creation. In other words, instead of authoring privileged 
information that the computer is deciding how to let the human 
user access, systems can be created with the goal of having 
knowledge and processes that are equivalent to the humans that 
will interact with it. This focus on equality in knowledge and 
processes assumes that systems with equal knowledge and control 
can collaboratively contribute to the process of creating a story as 
it unfolds, rather than the process being dominated by the 
preconceived notions of one of the entities involved. The 
difference between these approaches is synonymous to two 
improvisational actors doing a scene. In one example, Actor A has 
a list of specific characters, story events, and conflicts in her head 
that she chooses from when interacting with Actor B. The only 
stories that can be told are specifically related to the structures in 
Actor A’s mind, even if Actor B has other ideas about what the 
scene should be like. Actor A will either dominate the improvised 
scene or the scene will flounder because Actor B’s actions do not 
work well with Actor A’s preconceptions. Conversely, if neither 


actor has these preconceived concepts that drive their decisions, 
both actors will create a story that is constrained only by their 
shared knowledge about the world, though perhaps at the cost of a 
weaker structure—improvising scenes in this manner typically 
yields simpler stories than well-planned, authored, and edited 
stories. 

The main issue with creating mixed initiative, co-creative 
computational systems is that there is very little understanding 
about the related processes and knowledge. We have a vague 
understanding of how to represent story elements well (e.g., beats, 
plans, autonomous agents with beliefs, desires, and intentions, 
etc.), but little to no knowledge about the practice of co-creating 
these elements from basic knowledge about the world or the tacit 
knowledge employed by expert humans in the real world, like 
“dungeon masters” and improvisational actors. The hypothesis 
that drives the Digital Improv Project at the Georgia Institute of 
Technology is that if we can understand the knowledge and 
processes involved in the real-world co-creation of stories, we can 
perhaps better understand the formalisms needed to create 
computational analogues of those processes and knowledge. 

The Digital Improv Project examines improvisational theater 
(improv) as an exemplar of story co-creation. Improv theater often 
involves the creation of short scenes that tell a story based on (a) 
the initial constraints of the scene and (b) the knowledge bases of 
the actors involved. The constraints for an improvised scene 
typically take the form of functional constraints (e.g., “you are 
only allowed to say sentences that are questions”) and content 
constraints (e.g., “this scene is about two plumbers in the 
woods’”’). The fact that improv is a performance domain is crucial 
to its relevance to story co-creation. There are no story structures 


that have been predetermined by the actors for a given scene (they 
do, however, have knowledge about scenes they have performed 
in previously canonical character prototypes, tacit expert improv 
knowledge, etc.). Therefore, any story elements that are part of a 
scene are completely negotiated on stage as part of the 
performance. This means that if we as researchers can better 
understand the knowledge and processes involved in that joint 
negotiation/construction procedure, we can potentially build 
formal systems that can engage in those same procedures. 

The Digital Improv Project is at this writing in the third year of 
a multiyear study focused on learning about improvisation and 
cognition, and building systems based on that understanding. We 
have engaged in the process of studying expert improvisational 
actors from the Atlanta area in laboratory settings, as well as 
during actual performances. We have employed retrospective 
protocol and group interview techniques within the laboratory 
setting and semistructured interviews after professional 
performances. The collected data has been analyzed using a 
methodology based on grounded theory, allowing the data to 
drive our conclusions rather than analyzing the data based on 
preconceived hypotheses. 

The final result of our analysis should be a_ formal 
representation that allows us to build a computational model of 
improvisation. However, multiple forms of cognition are heavily 
intermixed in improvisational performance—1t is not as “simple” 
as discerning the cognition involved in more common cognitive 
psychology domains of study, like solving algebra problems or 
even the complex task of directing air traffic.’ In other words, 
there is so much going on during an improvised scene that it is 
difficult to build a large system directly from our observations of 


the data. 

In order to help make sense of our data from studying 
improvisational theater and cognition, we have coupled the 
empirical approach of studying humans with the formal creation 
of computational systems. The knowledge gained from our data- 
driven analysis has been used to drive the construction of micro- 
agents, small AI systems that help explore the formal 


representations of specific aspects of our findings.® The creation 
of these micro-agents allows us to 


1. Test the formality of our findings. If the findings are at the 
appropriate level of representation, they should be 
computationally feasible. If we cannot represent an aspect of 
our findings, then our understanding of the data (or, 
conversely, the data we collected) is not rich enough, which 
points to more detailed analysis and potentially more data 
collection. 

2. Force media-related issues with improvisational agents into 
the foreground. Even if we do completely understand the 
knowledge and processes involved in improvisational 
theater, we do not necessarily understand how to build agents 
that can be present in a virtual theater that humans can watch 
and comprehend or even improvise with as readily as with 
the real-world counterpart. By building micro-agents, we are 
forced to consider issues like agent embodiment, appropriate 
interaction modalities, and communication—issues that are 
relevant to the specific phenomenon the micro-agents are 
meant to explore—before we build more complex agents to 
interact with. 

3. Validate our findings. If our analyses based on empirically 


collected data are valid, then the agents we build should 
exhibit the appropriate behaviors as judged by human 
improvisers. The creation of agents that represent an 
interactive formalization of our findings allows us to verify 
that we have approximately correct conclusions based on the 
quality of the interactions the subsequent agents provide. 


The approach described leads to a cyclic methodology that, to 
our knowledge, is unique in the field of interactive narrative and 
improvisational studies. We study human improvisers, analyze the 
data with grounded theory, reach bottom-up/data-driven formal 
descriptions of some aspect of improvisation, and then represent 
that understanding in an interactive system. This interactive 
system is used both to help determine the quality of our data and 
to serve as an input into another round of data collection and 
analysis. As micro-agents are built, they help us understand the 
holes in our data, thus leading to further analysis or more data 
collection to support a particular line of investigation, which 
cyclically leads to the construction of more complex agents, and 
so forth. 

This approach to computational validation is not wholly new. 
The cognitive modeling community employs models, typically 
built with a cognitive architecture (1.e., a programming substrate 
that provides psychologically inspired constraints on how 
knowledge is obtained, represented, processed, and acted on), as a 
means of validating their hypotheses about human cognition. An 
ideal approach to cognitive modeling is as follows. A researcher 
has a theory about some aspect of human cognition, represents 
that theory as a computational cognitive model, and then designs 
an experiment that both humans and the cognitive model can be 


run in. If the model produces similar results to the human 
participants, then the hypothesis that drove the creation of the 
model is likely to be a valid one. Our approach differs in that we 
do not have a hypothesis a priori driving the construction of our 
systems before we study people—our field of study is too 
complex. As mentioned earlier, improvisational theater is too 
overly complex a domain to have a single clear hypothesis that 
drives the construction of a computational model. This 
necessitates a grounded theory/data-driven approach. The 
involvement of computational modeling post hoc serves as an 
admittedly biased means of formally validating our findings, but it 
fits well with the notion of computation both informing more 
complex analyses and serving as a test for the rigor of conclusions 
drawn from the empirically collected human data. 

Another advantage of the micro-agent approach to developing 
interactive narrative systems—particularly ones based on human 
data—is that it encourages rapid development and single-use 
agents. Any agent we build early on in the work is unlikely to be a 
complex, working improvisational system, but rather some barely 
nontrivial representative of the space in our data we are exploring. 
We have developed very simple micro-agents, such as one that 
does the simple task of interjecting obstacles into a scene to keep 
an agent from reaching its goal, that can provide valuable lessons 
about how to build the next, more complex agent. Consequently, 
we are comfortable with building micro-agents with the explicit 
intent of “throwing them away” to make way for the next round of 
more complex agents. This leads to a tight coupling between the 
study of improvisation cognition and the construction of 
computational approaches to digital improv. Neither part—the 
study of people nor the building of AI—can exist adequately 


without the other as part of this cyclic process. The study is 
needed to inform the computation, and the computation is needed 
to clarify the understandings from the study. Computation is used 
as a lens for empiricism; we learn by building things. This cyclic 
relationship is unique within the fields of interactive narrative and 
improvisational agents research. 

We initially created a simple computational agent (see Figure 
5.1) that presented a character prototype (i1.e., a canonical 
representation of a character, like cowboy or alien) based on the 
given prototype’s fuzzy, non-Boolean membership in different 
attribute sets (e.g., a ninja is 0.9 a member of quiet, 0.2 a member 
of hungry, and a full 1 member of Jethal).? The design and 
development of this agent informed us on (a) how to represent 
characters that are not 100% one thing or another (which maps 
well onto our collected data and mirrors George Lakoff’s 
description of how humans categorize elements in the world)!? 
and (b) how to portray those characters. This micro-agent was 
never used again; its code was discarded in lieu of building a 
more complex system that combined our findings on how 
improvisers build shared mental models.'! This resulting system, 
called Party Quirks, focused very specifically on how improvisers 
negotiate the specifics of which actor is portraying which 
character on stage. 

The Party Quirks prototype!* (see Figure 5.2) is the first 
tangible, usable improv agent-based system to come out of the 
Digital Improv Project. It presents a canonical improv game (of 
the same name) that involves three guests at a party that another 
improviser is hosting. Each guest has a special “quirk” assigned to 
him or her beforehand (typically known to everyone in the room 


but the host), which the host is supposed to guess through their 
interactions at the party. This game was chosen because it very 
specifically involves actors reaching a shared understanding about 
characters that are being portrayed. There is very little concept of 
story in a typical Party Quirks scene, which made it ideal for our 
bottom-up approach of building more complex agents based on 
our lessons learned from simpler ones. 
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FIGURE 5.1 Screenshot from Initial Character Portrayal Micro-Agent. 


Anne, are you 
very greedy? 


No. Here, let me pay for that. 


FIGURE 5.2 Screenshot of the Party Quirks System Being Played. 


Since we had a complete experience built based on our findings 
on character portrayal and shared mental models, this allowed us 
to engage in a high-level verification of the approach. The Party 
Quirks system was submitted to the 2011 Chicago Improv 
Festival as a regular troupe entry. Based on an evaluation by the 
judges of the festival, the system was accepted as a regular 
participant of the festival. While this kind of evaluation 1s 
extremely high-level, it does provide validation that we have built 
a usable system based on the empirical study of humans that is 
accepted by a top-level improv community. Users subsequently 
evaluated the interface and user experience at public demo 


sessions. !° 


The development of Party Quirks has informed our future work 
in multiple ways. First, 1t has provided evidence for the kind of 
environment that works well to date for presenting and interacting 
with our agents (the virtual stage seen in Figure 5.2). Second, it 
has informed our future development practices in terms of 
building agents that reason about the kinds of knowledge we 
employ (e.g., fuzzy concepts and shared mental models). This has 
allowed us to build a Java interface class to deal with reasoning 
about prototypes, attribute membership, and the process of 
building shared mental models. This interface can be reused from 
system to system in the future and changed as our understanding 
of improvisational theater matures. Third, our approach to 
defining characters in terms of fuzzy membership of attributes has 
been extrapolated to a larger model of the core elements of a 
scene (also known as the scene’s platform): the scene’s 
characters, the relationship between those characters, the joint 
activity they are engaged in, and the location of the scene. This 
step is the project’s first foray into formal representations of 
narrative concepts (specifically the introduction of a scene). 

The evolution from simple micro-agents to a working Party 
Quirks prototype to our current formulation that includes fuzzy 
concepts, shared mental models, and scene introductions has been 
key in our growing understanding of the complexity involved in 
humans improvising a scene and the subsequent computational 
formalisms necessary to do similar things on a virtual stage. It 
would be highly improbable that we would have come to the 
conclusions we have about how improvisers construct a scene 
without traversing the cyclic path of data 
collection/analysis/micro-agents/data _collection/analysis. An 


inspection of our early work on narrative, which is too abstract to 
formalize because it lacked a proper grounding in the appropriate 
knowledge representations, reflects the kind of work that can be 
done without the mixed empiricism/computation cycle.'* We 
anticipate that the future of this work will continue with this 
computationally motivated cycle, and we have no reason to 
conclude that it will yield anything except a deeper understanding 
of human improvisers and their computational analogues. It 1s our 
hope that this novel approach to interactive narrative will yield a 
deeper understanding of real-world interactive narrative domains, 
like improvisational theater, and will elicit novel computational 
approaches to the field. 
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CHAPTER 6 


A CONSCIOUSNESS-BASED LOOK AT _ 
SPONTANEOUS CREATIVITY 


ED SARATH 


RECENT years have seen an increased interest in what 
psychologists have termed “peak experiences” or “flow” as not 
only instances of optimal performance, but also as preliminary, if 
ephemeral, glimpses of higher stages of human development.! 
Prominent features of such experiences include heightened clarity, 
self-awareness, mind-body coordination, well-being, noetic sense, 
ease of execution of tasks, transformation of time perception, and 
communion with surroundings. While jazz musicians’ reports of 
these experiences, as invoked in the course of improvised 
performance, are among the most vivid in the literature, 
investigation of mechanisms by which improvisation might elicit 
such experiences has largely eluded the gaze of jazz researchers. 
Elsewhere I have proposed what appears to be one of the first 
such attempts,” and in this chapter I further that work in hopes of 
not only illuminating important aspects of improvisation, but the 
nature of consciousness as well. While my focus will tend toward 
improvisation in music, important ramifications extend from this 
work to improvisatory creativity and the improvisation-time- 
consciousness relationship as these may manifest across a wide 


range of fields. 

I begin with correlations between temporal experience and 
consciousness, showing that heightened or transcendent 
experience opens up a wider and more fluid temporal landscape 
than that which is available in what is termed “ordinary 
consciousness.” I then distinguish between improvisation and 
composition as contrasting, temporally mediated pathways to 
transcendent experience, thus allowing for a more nuanced 
understanding not only of the time-composition relationship but 
of improvisatory and compositional creativity as well. Taking 
issue with conventional tendencies to view improvisation as an 
accelerated subspecies of composition, I propose that the two 
processes differ more fundamentally in the realm of time 
conception, and thus they differ not only in degree (speed) but 
also in kind (temporal directionality). The point is not to pit one 
process against one another, but to achieve a_ greater 
understanding that illuminates how they work in tandem to 
uphold a creative palette whose richness may exceed what is 
conventionally thought. 

I close with reflections on how the improvisation-time- 
transcendence relationship may contribute to our understanding of 
human consciousness. I introduce the idea of an “improvisatory 
hermeneutics” that entails sustaining an improvisatory sensibility 
in the process of inquiry. This practice renders investigators 
receptive to, yet also uniquely capable of, critically assessing the 
anomalous findings and possibilities that are inherent to creative 
inquiry and innovation across fields. 


THE TIME-CONSCIOUSNESS RELATIONSHIP 


The close link between time and consciousness is perhaps most 
clearly elucidated when distinguishing between temporal 
experience in ordinary and heightened states of consciousness. 
But first let us lay preliminary groundwork by differentiating 
between several accounts of consciousness in order to gain a 
clearer sense of the meaning of this term. Dualism, commonly 
attributed to the work of René Descartes, holds that mind and 
body are separate. The biologist Stephen Jay Gould’s contention 
that science and religion represent “non-overlapping magisteria” 
is a more recent articulation of a dualist premise.* As advances in 
the neurosciences in the latter part of the 20th century revealed 
increasingly intimate links between subjective experience and 
neurobiological activity, formidable challenges were posed to the 
dualist perspective that rendered many thinkers inclined toward 
materialism, one form or another of which tends to prevail in 
academic philosophy-of-mind circles. Materialism may be seen to 
encompass two general platforms. Reductionism holds that mind 
or consciousness is entirely reducible to a physical substrate. This 
is exemplified in Francis Crick’s proclamation that “you, your 
joys and sorrows, your memories and your ambitions, your sense 
of personal identity and free will, are in fact no more than the 
behavior of a vast assembly of nerve cells and their associated 
molecules.” And issuing the ultimate materialist coup de grace, 
he concludes: “You are nothing but a pack of neurons.’* 
Epiphenomenalism, a more moderate materialist perspective, 
views consciousness as not reducible to, but rather an emergent 
byproduct of, that substrate.° 

Of particular concern to the present discussion is an integral 
account of consciousness that shares materialism’s embrace of the 


inextricable link between body and mind but situates that 
relationship in a _ vastly expanded framework in which 
consciousness, not matter, is primary. A growing body of 
empirical findings are indicative of nonlocal, physically 
transcendent, intersubjective dimensions of consciousness that, 
while short of offering definitive proof for the integral vantage 
point, suggest far stronger support for something in that direction 
than the materialist competitors to which it issues near-fatal 
challenges. Of particular relevance to the present discussion are 
findings that are suggestive of intersubjective consciousness, or 
collective mind, as these may provide corroborating evidence for 
the idea that improvisers’ reports of collective merging in peak 
performance may be understood as more than metaphorical 
musing, but in fact as ontologically veridical. We will take this 
point up further later.® 

Two facets of consciousness are central to the integral 
worldview: a personal self and a transcendent Self. As Aurobindo 
describes it, “our mind and ego [the individual self] are like the 
crown and dome of a temple jutting out from the waves while the 
great body of the building [the transcendent Self] is submerged 
under the surface of the waters.’ In ordinary consciousness, the 
self is experienced as separate from its transcendent moorings; it 
is oblivious to their very existence. In heightened consciousness 
or transcendence, generally compatible with peak experience or 
flow, the self realizes it is but a facet of a more expansive 
consciousness. 

The idea of self and Self enables us to distinguish between 
states of consciousness and corresponding experiences of time. In 
ordinary consciousness, the personal self experiences itself as 
separate from the transcendent Self. Better put, it is oblivious to 


the very existence of the Self. This is also described as an “object- 
referral” condition of consciousness, where the self, as Frederick 
Travis et al. put it, becomes “identified with thoughts and actions” 
rather than the Self that is its true nature.* Object-referral bonds, 
which may be seen as the interior basis for conditioned 
attachments, manifest in the confining of temporal awareness to 
the linear, past-present flow of moments. Conditioned 
attachments are temporal in nature in activities that unfold along 
the arrow of time; the meaning of any given moment is highly 
dependent upon what precedes and what follows it. 

In transcendent experience, temporal experience takes on 
entirely new dimensions, because the self does not experience 
itself as disconnected from the Self but as united with it. The 
“union” that defines the term yoga refers to this self-Self 
integration. It is the basis for Rumi’s exhortation to journey from 
self to Self. It is the foundation for mystical experience across 
cultures and historical eras. Accordingly, temporal experience 
becomes more fluid and multidimensional. Engagement with 
linear relationships is possible, depending upon the needs of the 
activity in which one engages, but now from a much more 
expansive consciousness in which one is liberated from the 
object-referral, time-bound attachments that characterize ordinary 
consciousness. We will see that this is essential for peak 
improvisatory performance due to the moment-to-moment 
interactions inherent in the process. 

But a second layer, as it were, of temporal experience is also 
possible in heightened or transcendent states of consciousness, 
where the experience of linear temporal relationships gives way to 
the experience of an overarching, eternal present. This experience 
of time is characteristic of the “pure consciousness” invoked in 


meditation, in which one experiences nothing but wakeful 
awareness of awareness itself (or consciousness of consciousness 
itself).? Here an important principle emerges—that the cultivation 
of overarching presence in meditation can enhance capacities for 
the more fluid temporal experience, characteristic of active 
transcendence, that is invoked in peak improvisation (and other 
forms of creativity). It is thus not surprising that many jazz artists, 
having glimpsed this heightened temporal/transpersonal 
experience in their creative excursions, have taken up meditative 
disciplines in their search for ways to more systematically 
integrate transcendent grounding in their work and lives.!° 

Let us now explore how these different modes of temporal 
experience manifest in musical improvisation and composition 
and, in so doing, provide a basis for a clearer understanding of 
improvisatory creativity. 


IMPROVISATORY AND COMPOSITIONAL 
TIME: GENERAL OBSERVATIONS 


There is a music that must be composed. There is another that can only be 
improvised. a 


—Steve Lacy 


Contrary to Lacy’s insights, conventional wisdom tends to view 
improvisation as an accelerated subspecies of composition. I 
believe that this notion is deeply flawed and shrouds the unique 
expressive qualities, aesthetic foundations, and cultural roots of 
both improvisatory and compositional processes. Elsewhere I 


maintain, and further develop here, that the two processes differ 
fundamentally in their grounding in contrasting modes of 
temporal conception: composition is rooted in a linear, expanding 
conception that enables attending to large-scale relationships 
between moments and what precedes and follows them in the 
construction of overarching formal designs; improvisation is 
driven by a nonlinear, inner-directed temporal experience that 
involves heightened attention to, and engagement in, the present 
moment as autonomous from past events and future possibilities, 
which in turn uniquely enables highly sensitive, spontaneous 


interactions between performers.!* Furthermore, by understanding 
improvisatory and compositional temporalities as contrasting 
pathways to transcendent experience, additional support is 
provided for assertions such as Lacy’s or George E. Lewis’s 
argument for the term “improviser” to designate a discrete 
“functional musical activity in world-musical society” that is not 
tied to the “derived notion of improvisation as ‘real-time 


composition.’”!? 


More precise definitions of what I mean by improvisation and 
composition will illuminate these distinctions, as well as possible 
points of intersection between the processes that, while serving as 
potentially provisional exceptions, do not undermine the general 
thesis and its applicability to significant portions of musical 
practice. A key feature of the present notion of composition is its 
discontinuous nature. Composers can stop, step outside the 
timescape of the work, have a cup of tea, walk the dog, all the 
while mulling over a particular point in a piece and its 
relationship to what comes before and what follows. Composers 
can move freely from earlier to later sections of a work, or the 
reverse, and this often transpires over days, weeks, and months in 


the course of completing a work. Composers also usually work 
alone, thus not having to contend with the “interfering 
implications” generated by real-time co-creators. 

Improvisation, by contrast, is rooted in a continuous temporal 
flow. There is no stepping outside the musical timescape and 
pausing to edit. There is only the moment at hand, and inasmuch 
as improvisation often involves collective settings, tendencies 
toward long-range strategizing are necessarily subordinate to the 
need to contend with constantly changing and often unpredictable 
streams of information from improvising partners. The capacity 
for interfering implications is therefore high, as is the expressive 
power that results when these implication streams are effectively 
navigated—which necessitates taking recourse to a heightened 
moment-to-moment conception. 

Whereas the conditions of composition inevitably invite 
expanded conception (and here it must be emphasized that the 
instant one steps back from a work during the creation of it, 
awareness begins inevitably to construct temporal relationships 
between any point and its surroundings), the conditions of 
improvisatory creativity invite inner-directed conception. In other 
words, the discontinuous and unaccompanied nature of 
composition elicits an expanding flow of time and sense of past- 
present-future relationship, while the continuous and (often) 
collective nature of improvisation elicits a heightened sense of 
localized present moments and subordination of larger-scale 
temporal relationships. In no way does this mean that improvisers 
may not invoke quasi-compositional strategies that involve some 
degree of long-range temporal relationship, or that composers 
may not invoke quasi-improvisatory strategies that seek to 
undermine these relationships for a sense of moment-to-moment 


flow. Rather, these are emergent strategies that, while perhaps 
rendering the boundaries between the processes slightly more 
nebulous, will never achieve the full expressive effect of the 
opposite process. 

Let us thus take the next step in considering the contrasting 
mechanics by which consciousness undergoes transformation 
through the two creative processes. 


IMPROVISATION AND COMPOSITION AS 
CONTRASTING PATHWAYS TO 
TRANSCENDENCE 


Before proceeding, a caveat: correlating linear temporal 
experience with composition and _nonlinear/inner-directed 
temporal experience with improvisation in no way suggests that 
transcendent experience is unique to the second and foreign to the 
first. Rather, the linear temporal surface of composition expands 
its horizons in linear directions, whereby the outer boundaries of 
the localized present moment experienced in_ ordinary 
consciousness give way to even greater temporal relationships 
that shake awareness from its ordinary moorings to catalyze 
transcendent experience. By contrast, the nonlinear temporal 
surface of improvisation transforms itself through the collapse of 
the inner boundaries of the localized present to catalyze 
transcendence. 

The “implication-realization” model that has evolved through 
the work of Leonard Meyer and Eugene Narmour,'* although 
originally conceived to illuminate the experience of the listener in 


response to composed works, may be appropriated to the 
experience of the creating artist in ways that lay the groundwork 
for the next phase of our investigation. 

Imagine a moment A, at which an event sounds from what 
might be inferred as one or more possible successors, or 
implications B, C, D etc., one of which is selected, or realized, to 
form musical idea and temporal relationship AB. From AB are 
inferred further implication fields to yield ABC, ABCD, ABCDE, 
and so on. 

Here, two ways of perceiving the flow and organization of 
ideas in time may be noted. A cumulative conception is possible, 
in which each moment is understood in relationship to the 
ABCDE ... X totality. This 1s consistent with formal hierarchical 
models such as those represented by the tree diagrams in Lerdahl 
and Jackendoff’s Generative Theory of Tonal Music, that 
illuminate the manner in which localized relationships are 
subsumed within sequentially integrative composite relationships 
that culminate in apprehension of the whole.!° Such modeling 
pertains more to the experience of the composer, who—as noted 
previously—treinforces point-to-whole relationships in awareness 
with each moment of reflection on the ever-expanding work in the 
creative process. Another conception might be correlated, as 
Jonathan Kramer has done, with “lower-order Markov processes,” 
where the meaning of localized moments is understood as less 
dependent upon their temporal surroundings than in higher-order 
processes. A “zeroth-order” process, therefore, involves minimal 
linear dependence. While some compositions, as Kramer notes, 
evoke a lower-order Markov response in listeners, we can 
generalize that this conception 1s more compatible with the inner- 
directed temporality correlative with improvisation. !° 


We now come to a central question: How do the conditioned, 
object-referral tendencies of ordinary consciousness manifest, and 
how are they dissolved, in improvisation and composition 
processes? In composition, they manifest in weak spans. This 
means that within the overall thrust toward large-scale 
relationships, ordinary consciousness—where creativity and 
transcendence (self-Self integration) are limited—is less able to 
stretch beyond its conditioned moorings to materials generated 
thus far. When, however, awareness expands to entertain larger- 
scale relationships—or robust spans—the logic patterns of 
ordinary consciousness, which are embedded in time, collapse in 
response to the expanded temporal demands of large-scale 
structures. The effect 1s something like that of a Zen koan, where 
aspirants are called to ruminate on a nonsensical problem whose 
meaning only becomes clear in an expanded awareness state. 

Correlative with the weak spans’ of _— ordinary 
consciousness/composition are the inflated points of ordinary 
consciousness/improvisation. Here time flows not outward toward 
larger temporal-structural relationships, but inward toward the 
localized present moment. Object-referral or conditioned 
attachment, always manifesting contrary to the prevailing 
temporal directionality, takes hold in improvisation not as limited 
spans but as limited points. This impedes moment-to-moment 
function and thus the inventive and interactive faculties that are 
central to improvisatory expressivity (and its transformational, 
transcendent function). 

This may be illustrated by returning to our moment A. Highly 
conditioned functioning harbors a tendency to regurgitate 
acquired patterns,!’ which may be indicated as time frame A-X. A 
is the event sounding, X is the implied successor inferred due to a 


range of criteria, including background of the performer, 
environment, and state of consciousness. Barring any spontaneous 
developments, the improviser realizes event A-X, which occupies 
some time frame as might be measured by the clock. Now 
imagine a scenario where the improviser sets out to realize A-X, 
but in so doing, entertains an alternative route, either to some new 
possibility that occurs in the process or perhaps to some 
spontaneous new development generated by an ensemble 
member. At this point, the improviser has broken down event and 
time frame A-X into constituent event/time frames, which we 
might call AB, BN, NX, that, because they represent more frequent 
decision-making points within the same time frame, allow for 
more spontaneous interaction and invention. In other words, 
within what was an inflated point A-X as experienced from the 
standpoint of ordinary consciousness, one now experiences a 
more moment-to-moment, spontaneous unfolding. This 
development collapses the logic patterns of ordinary 
consciousness embedded in A-X in an inward direction due to the 
inner-directed, less linear temporal flow of the improvisatory 
process. The transformation of inflated points into more robust 
points means more frequent present moments, which become 
transformed from the products of what came before to the 
generators of future possibilities. One requires such a 
transformation of the present moment in order to infer the 
subsequent implications of events. We will return to this principle 
later and its ramifications for improvisatory creativity across 
fields and paradigmatic change. The capacity to transform 
perception of a moment as exclusively bound to its chain of 
predecessors to one in which the moment is experienced as a 
generator of future possibilities is key to the “anomaly centering” 


to be considered later as central to an improvisatory hermeneutics. 

How brief can a present point be? This question need not be 
addressed in terms of clock time, although attempts to do so can 
be traced back at least to William James’s foundational treatise, 
Principles of Psychology, but according to the same principle of 
logic patterns.'® The transformational impact of rendering inflated 
points as more robust points lies not in achieving some 
quantitative localized present conception, but simply in liberating 
(awareness) from tendencies toward inflation that counter the 
inner-directed flow of improvisation and therefore confine 
awareness to an ordinary mode. 

This invoking of a more moment-to-moment experience may 
serve as a catalyst for transcendence. Why? Because the personal 
self bound by relativistic attachments is but a facet of the 
transcendent Self. All that is needed is removal or dissolution of 
object-referral obstacles, and the self merges with the Self as 
spontaneously and effortlessly as a body of water divided by a 
dam becomes one as soon as the dam 1s removed. 

Here we gain a glimpse of how meditation and improvisation 
work in tandem to cultivate such capacities. Meditation can be 
seen as a whole-to-parts vehicle, improvisation as a parts-to- 
whole pathway. Regular meditation practice over time entails 
stepping back from ordinary mental, physical, and sensory 
engagement and allowing self-Self union in its most direct form in 
the pure consciousness event. Improvisation proceeds from 
mental, physical, and sensory immersion. We will return to the 
improvisation-meditation interplay later, as it yields an important 
epistemological blueprint—one that has been embraced by many 
jazz musicians—for individual and collective transformation in 
and beyond the arts.!” 


Note that this model does not require novelty for transcendence 
to be invoked. One can infer implications that are highly 
conventional, invoking self-referral awareness that allows for 
breaking down the time frame an implication occupies, thus 
providing expanded creative options, yet still realize a 
conventional idea. Instead of the normative idea _ being 
mechanically regurgitated, however, it is now more likely to be 
realized due to its perceived relevance to what else is happening 
at the given moment in time. And different artists will evolve 
different styles, some gravitating toward innovative terrain, others 
remaining within seemingly mainstream terrain, but still with a 
kind of transcendent magic. Here it is important to note that 
contrived efforts toward innovation that do not stem from inner 
flow are just as problematic as contrived efforts at conservatism; 
both compromise the transcendent foundations of improvisatory 
creativity. 

The model works just as well with free improvisatory 
frameworks as it does with improvisation in what Pressing called 
“referent-based” formats (e.g., jazz chord changes, Hindustani 
raga-tala cycles).*? At first glance, it might appear that the 
referent, being time-bound, might elicit expanding rather than 
inner-directed conception. After all, does not the jazz improviser 
need to have awareness of the entire form, which in the case of 
ABA or even longer forms clearly involves temporal expanse, in 
order to keep his or her place in the form? Several factors may be 
noted here that indicate inner-directed conception may still obtain 
while improvising with such structures. 

First, the cyclical nature of the referent undermines the sense of 
cumulative form, much like the effect of a repeating ostinato 
pattern (on a much shorter scale). When combined with a second 


consideration, which is the capacity for the referent to undergo 
significant transformation, we see further conduciveness to inner- 
directed conception. Consider the many different ways any given 
facet of a jazz harmonic-rhythmic framework might be realized: a 
given chord might be voiced with close or open configurations, 
played rhythmically or allowed to sustain, or not played at all; a 
bass line might be in two or four or some hybrid; time feels and 
textures on the drums are infinite. Thus, any sense of cumulative 
structure is superseded by moment-to-moment transformations 
and interactions. Third, accomplished jazz (or other referent- 
based) improvisers internalize the constraints of the referent so 
that attention need not be taken up with either syntactic (tonal or 
rhythmic) or formal-structural concerns. In other words, one can 
invoke heightened moment-to-moment, inner-directed time 
conception in the context of a lengthy form. And once again, in 
collective improvisatory formats, inner-directed awareness 1s also 
promoted through the need to contend with possible interfering 
implications from improvising partners. 

We now turn to “quasi-compositional” strategies that may be 
invoked by improvisers. 


RETENSIVE AND PROTENSIVE CONCEPTION 


Retensive conception involves retaining awareness of some aspect 
of the past within the creative flow; protensive involves a kind of 
future planning.*! While the discontinuous nature of the 
composition process is highly conducive to retensive-protensive 
strategies, improvisation 1s a different matter due to its continuous 


and collective nature. To be sure, here is where composition and 
solo improvisation may be the instances in which the distinctions 
between the processes seem to blur, precisely because, using Evan 
Parker’s observation, creating solo involves “one mind at work, 
with none of those qualities of group improvisation.”** Retensive- 
protensive strategies are nonetheless available in both solo and 
collective improvisation, albeit with important limitations 
inherent in the continuity and collective conditions that are 
nonetheless the bases for the unique expressive facets of 
improvisation. 

For one thing, in improvisation, retensive-protensive strategies 
occur against the trajectory of inner-directed time; thus, these 
strategies can perhaps be seen as what systems theorists call 
“dissipative structures” that emerge within the overarching 
tendency toward entropy described by the second law of 
thermodynamics. It is one thing to take a motive at moment N and 
choose at that instant to develop it over time with a culminating 
iteration at some future moment X invoked in unaccompanied 
improvising; it 1s quite another when this happens in collective 
improvising. For unlike in composition, group improvisation 
requires sustaining a delicate balance between pursuing the long- 
term strategy and remaining sensitive to ongoing and 
unpredictable collective input. It is also important to avoid 
assuming (however tempting it may be when analyzing recorded 
improvisations) that such strategies were invoked where 
connections are clearly evident over long stretches of time. Did 
John Coltrane, in his development of a motivic thread over 
several choruses of his piece /mpressions, plan at the initial 
instant the ultimate length of the motivic chain? Probably not; 
most likely, moment-to-moment decisions based on what was 


happening around him, the sense of momentum in the idea itself, 
and other factors were involved in deciding whether to continue 
with the given idea or not. Again, the motivic environment 
becomes a kind of dissipative structure, or perhaps from the 
standpoint of chaos theory, a “strange attractor,” in which 
moment-to-moment decisions still occur as to a motive’s duration, 


shaped by some sense of the long-term structures being created.*? 


IMPROVISERS’ AND COMPOSERS’ 
DESCRIPTIONS OF TRANSCENDENT 
EXPERIENCE 


Further support for the idea of contrasting temporalities may be 
found in the differing descriptions of transcendent experience 
offered by composers and improvisers: composers’ descriptions 
are structure-meditated, while improvisers’ are process-mediated. 
Brahms, for example, spoke of “rare, inspired moods,” where 
“measure by measure the finished product is revealed to me ... 
clothed in the right forms, harmonies and orchestration.” Mozart 
recalled instances where “the whole, though long, stands almost 
complete and finished in my mind, so that I can survey it, like a 
fine picture or a beautiful statue, at a glance.”** These testimonies 
clearly indicate the conception of large-scale temporal 
relationships, or robust spans, where a point is understood in 
relationship to the overarching whole, characteristic of heightened 
expanding temporality. 

By contrast, improvisers’ descriptions of peak experiences 


indicate transformations in consciousness mediated by process, 
not musical materials. Consider, for example, Nachmanovitch’s 
description of the unity achieved in improvisatory performance as 
“entrainment,” where, in something akin to the “trance states in 
the sama dances of the Sufis,” players, audience, and environment 
“link into a self-organizing whole.”?? Or Melba Liston’s 
recounting of extraordinary moments when “everybody can feel 
what each other is thinking ... You breathe together, you swell 
together, you just do everything together, and a different aura 
comes over the room.”° 


TEMPORALITY, LANGUAGE, AND CULTURE 


A further area of support for the notion of contrasting 
temporalities involves the relationship between temporality, 
language, and culture. The inner-directed conception of 
improvisation and the expanding conception of composition are 
musical manifestations of broader patterns in a given culture that 
also manifest in language. This point creates important 
ramifications for the argument of a conjoining of Afrological and 
Eurological streams in Western music, from which receptivity to 
further global streams is possible in the growth toward a grand 
synthesis. 

In foreshadowing this broader connection, Judith Becker 
essentially reiterates the central theme of this chapter in 
emphasizing that “more than a single idea of time” 1s represented 
by the world’s musical traditions. “Some music may be strongly 
linear with a dynamic thrust forward that compels movement 


from the beginning to the end ... Other music may be basically 
cyclical, like the American blues form.””’ Becker then goes on to 
equate the cyclic nature of Javanese gamelan music with the 
cyclic nature of Hindu-Buddhist cosmology, which is rooted in a 
nonlinear sense of time. Here the “immediacy of the present 
prevails over the demands of the past or future,”?* which bears 
close resemblance to the notion of inner-directed conception I put 
forth earlier. 

Becker and others link nonlinear temporality with language, 
further suggestive of a temporality-culture relationship. “Balinese, 
Javanese and Indonesian are all tenseless languages” where the 
“sense of linear, progressive time” is subordinate. “Most Indo- 
European verbs have past, present or future—often combined 
with aspectual markers—in every utterance. If the speaker of 
Javanese wishes to indicate temporality, he must add a separate 
time word such as ‘before’, ‘now’, (or) after ... Temporality has 
to be consciously superimposed upon an utterance if a speaker 
feels it necessary.”*? John Broomfield notes similar qualities “in 
the language of the Native American Hopi,” where “there is no 
reference to time. The grammatical forms which appear to 
correspond to our tenses distinguish times but different kinds of 
information.”°° Dorothy Lee has made similar observations in the 
“nonlineal” language structures of the Trobriander Islanders,” as 
has Kramer in “south Indians, many African tribes ... (and) the 
Quiche Indians of Guatemala.”>! 

The prominence of improvisation in one form or another in 
these musical cultures, contrasted with the conspicuous absence 
of improvisation in the Western concert music tradition over the 
past two centuries, 1s a connection that is difficult to ignore in the 


context of the present analysis. One is further reminded of Small’s 
correlations between the musical division of labor that is 
characteristic of the Western notated tradition and the overall 
division of labor that took hold as Western society became more 
industrialized.°* While it is important to proceed with caution 
when extrapolating specific correlations between cultural patterns 
and musical practices from these highly generalized observations, 
an aversion to generalization may be equally problematic if it 
precludes identification of prominent threads that, if not holding 
across the board, at least pertain significantly enough to suggest 
important underlying principles at play. From an integral, or 
consciousness-based standpoint, connections with Tarnas’s or 
Abell’s quasi-Jungian notions of archetypal patterns as mediating 
factors in creative expression might also be drawn, as these would 
be entirely consistent with the temporality-consciousness-music 
mosaic being developed.*” 

Why are these distinctions important? For one thing, by 
extricating improvisation from its commonplace classification as 
an accelerated subspecies of composition, we take the first step in 
understanding both processes on their own terms and appreciating 
their respectively unique expressive and _ transformational 
properties. The notion of improvisation as “instantaneous” or 
“real-time composition,” while often invoked in attempts to 
elevate the often diminished status of the first by equating 1t with 
the typically exalted status of the second, not only shrouds this 
understanding but also may end up exacerbating the very 
marginalization of improvisation such efforts seek to ameliorate. 
In other words, so long as composition or composed music is 
regarded as the measure of all things, an assumption that is reified 
by the improvisation-as-composition understanding, concerns will 


always be harbored about the capacity for improvisation to 
achieve the depth that is possible through composition. Why 
bother with music made up on the spot, the thinking might be 
characterized, when one can have all this great music where the 
composer took the time to “really get it mght?” From this 
standpoint, musical cultures where improvisation 1s prominent (in 
fact, most musical traditions in the world) tend to be dismissed as 
less evolved, less sophisticated, 1n comparison to the presumed 
composed/notated ideal. Consciousness- and temporality-based 
distinctions enable us to extricate improvisation from this 
erroneous classification and understand it as a means of creative 
expression that, just like composition, has its unique facets as well 
as limitations. Indeed, to reinvoke Lacy, “there is a music that 
must be composed, and another that can only be improvised.” 

An understanding of the principles that underlie this axiom may 
be key to an understanding of the confluence of streams, rather 
than compartmentalized, style-specific engagements _ that 
increasingly characterize the overall musical landscape. Lewis’s 
important distinctions between Afrological and Eurological 
perspectives may thus be further supported by interior principles 
that illuminate the first as primarily improvisatory, the second as 
primarily compositional (even if a Euro-improvisatory wave, as 
Lewis points out, and an Afro-compositional wave might be 
located within this analysis).** In other words, if one views the 
contemporary musical landscape as a kind of ocean into which 
flow myriad tributaries, each contributing particular kinds of 
currents, the primary contribution of the Eurological is clearly 
compositional, and that of the Afrological improvisatory, even as 
these major streams have broadened upon contact with the larger 
expanse. 


A consciousness-based look at improvisation reveals that this 
kind of melding is intrinsic to improvisatory art forms; it 1s the 
nature of the improvisatory act that invites infusion of influences 
from one’s musical and extra-musical surroundings. The process 
of infusion has been a prevailing feature of jazz since its 
inception; if anything, the pace has accelerated as information 
technology and greater capacities for travel have made boundaries 
between disciplines, cultures, and historical periods more porous. 
Because the source of this melding is the interior, transcendent 
core of consciousness that is accessed by the creative improviser, 
we realize that the exterior boundaries ascribed to musical styles 
or disciplines are but language-bound categories that, at best, help 
point to a provisional region of knowledge or creative expression. 
Because the locus of infusion exists transcendent of such 
categorizations, one might as readily argue that the central 
creative pulse lies in the interstices between genres, and that 
therefore melding is, when it comes to the inherent tendencies of 
creative artists, the norm. Jazz has been a particularly robust, self- 
transcending vehicle that has enabled access to these interstices, 
due to in large part its rich process scope; no other contemporary 
genre combines improvisation and composition processes, or the 
wide range of performative, technical, and _ theoretical 
engagement, to the extent found in jazz. It is thus not surprising 
that a long legacy of leading jazz innovators, viewing their music 
as a gateway to the broader musical landscape, have rejected the 
term jazz—not because of a disdain for the sounds and practices 
that define the genre, but because their understanding of the self- 
transcending properties of the idiom has been so elusive among 
audiences, critics, scholars, and the music industry at large. 

Might improvisation, in addition to bridging intradisciplinary 


divides, also serve as a transdisciplinary unifying agent that offers 
insights into addressing the most pressing issues of our time? This 
question leads to what may be the most significant ramifications 
of the improvisation-consciousness relationship. 


IMPROVISATORY HERMENEUTICS, 
ANOMALY CENTERING, AND 
PARADIGMATIC CHANGE 


I concluded a recent book with the proposition that in order to 
adequately address the daunting challenges of today’s world, 
species homo sapiens sapiens needs to function like an expert 
improvising ensemble.* Just as individual improvisers in a jazz 
quartet need to reconcile personal proclivities with ensemble 
needs, regional and national interests must be reconciled with the 
needs of the seven billion-plus-member planetary improvising 
ensemble called humanity. And just as jazz improvisers must 
adapt to spontaneously arising and sometimes challenging 
musical events, the global improvising ensemble must similarly 
adapt to unpredictable and_ challenging transnational 
developments. Like the formidable challenges to jazz improvisers 
presented by the chord changes of John Coltrane’s late tonal 
compositions Giant Steps, Moment’s Notice, and Lazy Bird, 
formidable global chord changes—ecological, sociological, 
economic, epidemiological, ideological, and political in nature— 
must be navigated by humankind if there is to be reason for 
optimism about the future. 

A consciousness-based understanding of the improvisation 


process has important contributions to make to this kind of 
planetary improvising. Central is what I propose as an 
“improvisatory hermeneutics’—a way of seeing and 
understanding phenomena that is informed by the same inner 
mechanics that underlie peak musical improvisation and _ its 
moment-to-moment conception. Liberation from conditioned 
tendencies, which we have examined in terms of breaking down 
the binding temporal attachments between past and future points 
that underlie this conditioning, gives rise to deep penetration into 
the present moment as an entryway into a reservoir of more 
creative and sustainable choices. As perception of a moment from 
an exclusively linear orientation—where an event is perceived as 
meaningful only in relationship to the causal chain that has 
preceded and follows i1t—undergoes transformation to a nonlinear 
understanding, the event is cognitively differentiated (but not 
necessarily excluded) from this chain and perceived as a possible 
generator of entirely new thinking and action. The rigid, category- 
bound perception that pervades much academic and public policy 
discourse gives way to a much more fluid and integrative 
understanding in which knowledge areas—whether musical 
styles, educational disciplines, or domains as _ seemingly 
irreconcilable as spirituality and science—are seen not as self- 
confining compartments but as self-transcending epistemological 
pathways within a unified wholeness. Anomalous findings or 
ideas that defy mainstream thinking may thus be repositioned 
from the margins to the center of awareness, where they may be 
critically examined and spawn transformational innovations that 
might not otherwise be considered. 

A promising example of such an anomaly is one that uniquely 
straddles both improvisation and consciousness realms and may 


pose important societal ramifications. This involves the idea of an 
overarching, intersubjective field of consciousness that may be 
enlivened through collective improvisatory and _ collective 
meditative practice to yield transformational results. Improvising 
musicians, as noted earlier, commonly report an intimate melding 
between ensemble members and listeners in peak performance. 
Meditators similarly report deeper experiences of silent, 
transcendent wholeness when practicing in groups compared to 
individual practice. But do these experiences entail merely a sense 
of interconnectedness, as materialists would have it, or might they 
be indicative of an actual unified field of consciousness that is 
consistent with an integral worldview? Underscoring the 
importance of an improvisatory hermeneutics, the integrity of the 
response is dependent on that of the process through which it is 
deduced. 

The integral predilection toward the intersubjective field thesis 
is reached through a robust improvisatory approach that invites as 
wide a variety of perspectives as possible to inform the inquiry, 
which would include spiritual viewpoints as well as those from 
science. Bridging spirituality and science, moreover, 1s a growing 
body of empirical research into extended capacities of 
consciousness—called “psi’—that suggests the existence of 
physically transcendent, nonlocal and intersubjective dimensions 
of mind that are central to the integral platform. If research into 
phenomena such as remote cognition, psychokinesis, dream 
telepathy, and discarnate consciousness provides a_ general 
backdrop of support for the intersubjective field principle, 
findings specific to this premise notably strengthen the case.~° 
Particularly compelling are studies of large-group meditation 
practice and associated reductions in crime, accident, and illness 


rates.’ The basic idea is that collective practice enlivens the 
overarching field whose harmonizing influence radiates 
throughout the environment. The greater the stress, tension, and 
fragmentation in collective consciousness, the more conducive is 
the environment for negative tendencies to erupt. The more 
coherent the intersubjective field, the greater likelihood for 
harmonious’ behavior. Although parallel research into 
transformative aspects of collective improvised performance has 
yet to be done, I do not believe it is unreasonable to infer that 
improvisation-mediated experiences of wholeness involve 
enlivenment of the same intersubjective field. In meditation, this 
occurs from the standpoint of silence; in improvisation, from 
creative activity. In drawing this parallel I do not mean to suggest 
that a five-piece improvising ensemble will, in a two-hour 
performance, generate the same kinds of effects that might be 
produced by four thousand meditators engaged in eight hours of 
daily practice for three weeks. Rather, that the form of aesthetic 
transformation intrinsic to the arts that 1s unique to collective, 
improvised artistic performance is rooted in contact with a 
common stratum of reality that underlies the harmonizing effects 
generated by group meditation. Contact with the overarching field 
through artistic materials and processes provides one kind of 
channel for manifestation with corresponding results, contact 
through transpersonal modalities in which participants step 
outside the realm of cognitive, emotional, and _ sensory 
engagement provides another. The possibility of a shared 
foundation is, nonetheless, significant in increasing the prospects 
of the respective phenomena—both generally marginalized, even 
if to varying degrees—being centered in arts advocacy and 
training programs and in public policy circles. 


Materialism, on the other hand, is beset by philosophical and 
other challenges that suggest weak improvisatory engagement in 
its formulation.** Bound by rigid divisions between scientific and 
spiritual realms and deeply entrenched tendencies to dismiss the 
contributions of the latter, the vast majority of materialist 
literature succumbs to two important instances of improvisatory 
lapse. One involves the conditioned assumption that empirical 
findings showing that mind and brain or physiology are linked 
proves the core materialist premise that consciousness is either 
reducible or epiphenomenal to a neurobiological substrate.*? In 
other words, correlation between experiences of euphoria and 
increased serotonin levels, or oneness with surroundings with 
heightened temporal lobe activity, do not require that the brain is 
the source of consciousness. The same findings, which it must be 
emphasized are equally embraced by integralists, can be just as 
readily interpreted to support the age-old tenet that consciousness 
is foundational. 

Moreover, an ethnocentric orientation pervades much 
materialist inquiry. A conspicuously large portion of materialist 
literature is devoid of serious consideration of non-Western 
perspectives, ignoring the extraordinary treasury of Eastern and 
other accounts that, not coincidently, run counter to materialist 
conclusions. Within this ethnocentric sheltering is the further 
absence of consideration of the psi research considered earlier, 
which—not insignificantly—issues fatal challenges to the 
materialist paradigm.*? The situation is comparable to an 
improvising ensemble whose members are oblivious to each 
others’ creative ideas and the influences of the broader musical 
landscape, relying instead on stock, normative phrases. Not only 


are depth of expression, meaning, and creativity compromised, 
but so also are the all-important critical inquiry faculties that, 
stemming from the encounter with diverse perspectives, are 
central to paradigmatic change and evolution. Here it must be 
emphasized that the centering of anomalous possibilities inherent 
in a robust improvisatory hermeneutics does not mean these 
possibilities are blindly accepted, but simply that they are 
positioned at the forefront of awareness so that they may be 
critically examined as potentially viable avenues for further 
exploration and application. The centering of the proposition of 
intersubjective consciousness, for example, could then yield a 
provisional platform that, in addition to accounting for the effects 
noted earlier, enables even more far-reaching investigation and 
potential application that would not otherwise likely occur. This 
includes Robert Oates’s notion that enlivenment of a collective 
field of consciousness might be an antidote to terrorism, and 
Radin’s even more radical notion of “specialized human intention 
teams that regulate the global climate” through nonlocal 
consciousness.*! 

To be sure, these possibilities stretch considerably the vision of 
human nature and potential that generally guides academic and 
public policy thinking. However, as Thomas Kuhn has observed 
in his study of the evolution of science, this very centering of 
anomalies that were often vigorously rejected when first looming 
on the horizon has been the basis for historically significant 
innovation.** While the expanded picture of consciousness that is 
(re)emerging may be unmatched in the degree of paradigmatic 
transformation it implies—which the physicist William Tiller 
characterizes as nothing less than a “second Copernican-scale 


revolution”**—the dynamics of paradigmatic transformation 


remain the same. The challenges of today’s world call for nothing 
short of a heightened improvisatory awareness to be invoked and 
sustained on a collective scale, for which a consciousness-based 
understanding of this foundational creative process may yield 
important insights. 
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CHAPTER 7 


IN THE BEGINNING, THERE WAS 
IMPROVISATION 


BRUCE ELLIS BENSON 


EX nihilo nihil fit. From nothing comes nothing. That would seem 
to be the collective wisdom of the ancients, whether Babylonian, 
Greek, or Hebrew. Thus, the creation accounts found in various 
ancient Mesopotamian texts are always from something. It is 
likewise the view of the pre-Socratic philosopher Parmenides, 
who believes nothingness or non-being makes no sense, so that 
one cannot even say “it is or it is not.” On his account, one can 
only say “it is or ...,” since nothing makes no sense. It is not. It is 
no thing. Indeed, even that great songwriting team Rogers and 
Hammerstein reminds us that “nothing comes from nothing, 
nothing ever could.” 

Early Christian theologians generally were in favor of the 
“from something” account and probably would have considered 
the “from nothing” account to be simply nonsense. Of course, as 
one might guess, things are somewhat more complicated than this. 
But one thing is sure. The German theologian Gerhard May is 
certainly right when he states: “Church theology wants through 
the proposition creatio ex nihilo to express and safeguard the 
omnipotence and freedom of God acting in history.”! At issue, 


then, are power and freedom. The God who can create ex nihilo 1s 
simply more powerful and free than the God who merely creates 
from that which already exists. How we interpret the first few 
verses of the book of Genesis depends very much upon what kind 
of God we think is being depicted here. A truly powerful God has 
no need of existent matter. 

Not surprisingly, these aspects of power and freedom are very 
much part of our conception of the creations wrought by human 
beings. It strikes me that our views of the genesis of art have, 
historically, been heavily shaped by views of the nature of divine 
creation. Just as we can distinguish between a “strong creator” 
and a “weak creator” of the cosmos, so we can distinguish 
between strong and weak creators of arts. In what follows, I 
intend to accomplish two tasks. First, I briefly consider the 
Christian doctrine of creatio ex nihilo and bring those 
considerations to bear on how we think about the artistic creation. 
Second, I return to the biblical text to provide an alternative 
conception of artistic creation, one that moves from the idea of 
creation to that of improvisation. In so doing, the artist is seen in 
a significantly different light. 


CREATIO EX NIHILO 


The writer of Genesis chapter one opens the text by saying the 
following: 


In the beginning when God created the heavens and the earth, the earth was a 
formless void and darkness covered the face of the deep, while a wind from God 
swept over the face of the waters. Then God said, “Let there be light’; and there 
was light. And God saw that the light was good; and God separated the light from 


the darkness. God called the light Day, and the darkness he called Night. And there 
was evening and there was morning, the first day.” 


What exactly is God doing here? Further, what is this 
“beginning” [re sit] and where does it begin? One can say this is a 
basic question regarding any kind of genesis: at what point can we 
say that something begins? It 1s significant that the Oxford 
English Dictionary (OED) defines genesis as “the action of 
building up from simple or basic elements to more complex 
ones.”° For something like that seems to be described here. The 
earth is described as “a formless void” and “darkness covered the 
face of the deep” [tohu vabohu, or “the depth in the dark’’]. And 
then God creates [bara]. On this account, things are already “in 
medias res’—or “into the middle of affairs.” That is, there is 
already something going on and then God enters the picture. And 
yet the standard Christian account of creation is the ex nihilo—out 
of nothing. 

Here I am not interested in the theological question, but a 
different, though very closely related, question. What would a 
strong artistic account of bara [creation] look like? Here it 1s 
helpful to turn to the philosopher Immanuel Kant. A phrase we 
can use to unpack his account is his claim that “fine art is the art 
of genius.’”* 

But, first, a couple points of comparison on the notion of 
“genius.” In 1746, the French theorist Charles Batteux (1713- 
1780) had argued that art was all about imitating nature and the 
“genius” is the one who is a superb imitator.- This conception of 
genius 1S easy enough to understand, for such a genius 1s 
essentially someone has learned the techniques of a given type of 
art form and has become a highly developed craftsman. Johann 


Sebastian Bach (1685-1750) would seem to have held such a 
view, given his reported comment: “I worked hard. Anyone who 
works as hard as I did can achieve the same results.”© Yet 


consider how different the following description of the genius is 
given by William Duff (1732-1815) in 1770: 


A man of genius is really a kind of different being from the rest of the species. The 
bent of his disposition, the complexion of his temper, the general turn of his 
character, his passions and his pursuits are for the most part very dissimilar from 
those of the bulk of mankind. Hence partly it happens that his manners appear 


ridiculous to some and disagreeable to others.’ 


Here, in contrast, we have a portrait of the artist as rather 
different from you and me. The artist is some rather strange 
person—either “ridiculous” or “disagreeable’—who isn’t like 
“the rest of the species.” Someone like Vincent van Gogh comes 
to mind. 

Kant’s Critique of Judgment appeared in 1790. In that text, 
Kant gives us a picture of the genius that is a lot closer to Duff 
than to Batteux. The Kantian artist clearly counts as a “strong 
creator’ and thus is powerful. According to Kant, “genius is a 
talent for producing something for which no determinate rule can 
be given ... Hence the foremost property of genius must be 
originality.”® Whereas Batteux had stressed being a good imitator, 
Kant goes in the radically opposite direction: being as original as 
possible. You might say that the “rules” don’t apply to the genius, 
meaning that the Kantian artist is likewise free.” As Kant puts it, 
‘on this point everyone agrees: that genius must be considered the 
very opposite of a spirit of imitation.”!° Thus, the genius’s art 
works become examples for lesser artists (poor saps!) to imitate, 
while great artists somehow just come up with great ideas 


because, as Kant puts it, they are “nature’s favorite and so must be 
regarded as a rare phenomenon.”!! Kant’s concept of genius gets 
even more interesting when he claims that “if an author owes a 
product to his genius, he himself does not know how he came by 
the ideas for it.”!* This clearly separates the genius artist from the 
scientist, at least for Kant. Whereas the genius artist has 
absolutely no idea of how she came up with her ideas, says Kant, 
a scientist like Newton can explain each of the steps that led him 
to his theory. So creating for the genius is a kind of mysterious 
process that even she does not understand, unlike Bach’s view in 
which it can be explained by the techniques of a craftsman who’s 
at the top of his game. To sum up Kant’s account: (1) true 
geniuses are original, (2) what they create 1s exemplary for 
everyone else, and (3) they are unable to explain how they created 
their masterpieces. Accordingly, their creations are both original 
and exemplary. What distinguishes the art of the genius is that it 
is innovative. Everything else—works that are derivative in one 
sense or another—count more as secondary texts or as 
commentaries on the primary texts provided by the genius. Thus, 
we have a conception of the artist that 1s remarkably like that of 
the God who creates ex nihilo—an artist who is both powerful and 
free. 

Now, there is something right about Kant’s idea of the genius: 
one somehow gets ideas. And it is not always clear where those 
ideas come from. The literature on creativity or innovation (and 
whether they are one phenomenon or two) is vast and, 
understandably, contradictory. For creativity is hardly easy to 
explain. At least as far back as Plato, in the dialogue Jon, there has 
been the question of exactly where artists (or, in this particular 
case, poets) get their ideas. Speaking to the poet named Ion, who 


has just returned from Epidaurus having just won first prize for 
reciting Homer, Socrates suggests that his “skill” really results 
from him being “out of his mind.” Socrates says: “This gift you 
have of speaking well on Homer 1s not an art; it is a power divine 
... SO the lyric poets are not in their senses when they make these 


lovely lyric poems.!* Ion is not at all convinced that Socrates is 


right,'+ but this idea that poets are divinely inspired has been 
widely held, as has been the notion that somehow artists just get 
ideas in some sort of magical way. No more influential expression 
of this idea of creation exists than that from a famous letter 
attributed to none other than Wolfgang Amadeus Mozart (1756— 
1791). 


Concerning my way of composing ... I can really say no more on this subject than 
the following; for I myself know no more about it, and cannot account for it. When 
I am, as it were, completely myself, entirely alone, and of good cheer—say, 
travelling in a carriage, or walking after a good meal, or during the night when I 
cannot sleep; it is on such occasions that my ideas flow best and most abundantly. 
Whence and how they come, I know not; nor can I force them. ... When I proceed 
to write down my ideas, I take out of the bag of my memory ... what has 
previously been collected into it. ... For this reason the committing to paper is done 
quickly enough, for everything is, as I said before, already finished; and it rarely 


differs on paper from what it was in my imagination. !> 


There is something so gloriously “romantic” about this account 
that it is almost painful to discover that it 1s a pure fabrication by 
Friedrich Rochlitz, who was both a fan of Mozart and had been 
influenced by Kant’s notion of the genius. Rochlitz’s account of 
Mozart’s composition process is how he wanted it to go. It is as if 
we want our artists to be capable of something like magical 
power. The contemporary philosopher of music Jerrold Levinson 
goes so far as to say that 


the whole tradition of art assumes art is creative in the strict sense, that it is a 
godlike activity in which the artist brings into being what did not exist beforehand 
— much as a demiurge forms a world out of inchoate matter. ... There is a special 


aura that envelops composers, as well as other artists, because we think of them as 


true creators. 16 


While it is far too much to say that “the whole tradition of art” 
has held this view, it clearly has held sway for more or less the 
last couple of centuries (that is, during the “modern” or 
“romantic” period). 

Seeing the true artist as genius has consequences, and quite 
problematic ones. First, the genius myth has promoted the notion 
of the artist as some sort of “lone creator” who neither needs nor 
wants the influence of or interaction with others—the artist off 
alone in a garret. Second, whereas artists had generally been seen 
as craftsmen (Bach’s view of himself was largely the view held 
throughout western history), now they become “godlike.” For 
instance, the Germans Wilhelm Heinrich Wackenroder (1773— 
1798) and Ludwig Tieck (1773-1853) speak of artists as “a few 
chosen men whom [God] has anointed as His favorites.”!’ Johann 
Nikolaus Forkel, in his biography of Bach, suggests that some of 
Bach’s works could be mentioned “only with a kind of holy 
worship”—a claim that Bach—who wrote the initials S.D.G. 
standing for Soli Deo Gloria [For God’s glory alone] on his 
scores—could never have imagined making.'* George Bizet 
(1838-1875) goes so far as to say that “Beethoven is not a human, 
he is a god.”!? And Carl Maria von Weber demands that the 
composer become “free as a god.””" So artists become either 
special agents of God or else simply gods themselves. 

Of course, the problem was that artists wanted it both ways in 
terms of being understood and appreciated. On the one hand, a 


lack of understanding or appreciation by the audience came to be 
interpreted as a sign of greatness; according to the myth which 
was then just starting to take shape, innovative artists were those 
whose genius was not sufficiently appreciated. Thus art that was 
immediately and universally enjoyed came to be seen as somehow 
inferior aesthetically. Today this “myth of the unappreciated 
genius” has gained such a hold that we tend to assume that it was 
the norm for great artists not to have been sufficiently appreciated 
by their contemporaries, despite the fact that there is ample 
evidence to suggest that this was only true in certain exceptional 
cases.*! We tend to assume that—almost by definition—a truly 
great work of art is one that initially meets with great resistance or 
indifference. Again, van Gogh is a prime example for that idea. In 
any case, such a myth—no matter how far from reality it actually 
was—proved an extremely useful one for artists. Those who were 
not popular (or at least felt that they did not receive the attention 
which they deserved) could always take solace in the fact that 
such was the lot of great geniuses and that popular arts were 
“selling out.” 

As should be clear from the account I’ve given so far, the rise 
in status of the artist was all about both power and freedom. In 
that respect, it strongly mirrors the conception of God as creator 
ex nihilo. Further, I realize that I am painting with a rather broad 
brush and that any of the points I have made could be contested. 
However, I think that the general contours of my argument are 
correct, even if one can always find exceptions. 

Yet what if we were to return to the creation account and mold 
a very different sort of conception of artistic activity? 


CREATIO EX IMPROVISATIO 


Theologian Catherine Keller speaks of “the mystery of the 
missing chaos.”** Her goal in her book Face of the Deep: A 
Theology of Becoming 1s to deconstruct ex nihilo theology and 
return to that forgotten chaos. Keller suggests a theology of 
becoming in which we rethink the very notion of beginning. In 
this respect, she is indebted to Edward Said, who distinguishes 
between “beginning” and “origin.” Whereas beginnings are 
“secular, humanly produced and ceaselessly re-examined,” origins 
are “divine, mythical and privileged.”*’ In effect, the problem 
with ex nihilo is that the concept erases the deep and the past. It 
speaks only of a moment. And it passes over the chaos out of 
which creation takes place. Yet, to quote Keller, “what if we 
begin instead to read the Word from the vantage point of its own 
fecund multiplicity, its flux into flesh, its overflow?””* 

Keller reminds us that we begin amidst the chaos and the flux. 
In this respect, the verb means something other than at least one 
definition that the OED provides for the verb begin—“‘take the 
first step.” One never truly begins, for there is always a step that 
has already been made. Again, for this discussion I am 
uninterested in this theological point. My concern here is what 
each view yields in terms of how we think about artists. So how 
would this view of God translate into an account of artistic 
creation? 

On my view, we end up with creatio ex improvisatio—a Latin 
term that only rarely occurs and only after the fifteenth century. 
Artistic genesis, then, always begins somewhere. Consider the 
following example. It was at a baseball game, when someone 


handed him a pair of binoculars, that Andrew Stanton, the director 
of the film WALL-E, suddenly got the idea for what the character 
WALL-E should look like. He spent the entire next inning 
looking at the binoculars backwards, twisting them this way and 
that to simulate various expressions of sadness and joy. Stanton 
had been thinking for years about the idea of a lone robot left to 
clean up an uninhabitable earth, but it was only in that moment 
that he figured out how the animated robot should look. That idea 
came in an instant, but it took quite some time to realize that 
watching the songs “Put on Your Sunday Clothes” and “It Only 
Takes a Moment” from the movie version of Hello, Dolly! would 
be just the right songs to teach WALL-E about emotion. Figuring 
out the “voices” of the robot characters took even longer, and it 
basically required working with Ben Burtt for a year, during 
which they kept trying out different sounds until they found the 
ones that worked. Stanton compares the process to trying out 
paint swatches on the wall. And those were only some of the 
myriad details that had to be put in place to make the film a 
reality.*> 

Many artists will instinctively resonate with the process that 
Stanton went through. Some ideas come in a moment, but many 
aspects have to be worked out over days, weeks, months—even 
years. And those ideas don’t usually come by being isolated but 
by being connected: with other artists, the history of art, friends 
who inspire you, and the world of everyday life. Often what 
happens is that you see something—perhaps as mundane as a pair 
of binoculars—and you suddenly realize how it could be painted 
or reworked into something that’s both similar and different. Or 
perhaps you hear something—the chirp of a bird, a musical chord, 
a mechanical device that has a certain rhythm—and you imagine 


the beginning of a piece of music. That last example was the 
inspiration for Dr. Seuss to write his first book And to Think That 
I Saw It on Mulberry Street!*® Those are just two possibilities of 
the multifarious ways of improvisation. 

Romantic music celebrates the original, innovative artist. In 
contrast, Baroque music does virtually the opposite. For Baroque 
music 1s much more of a community affair, something one did not 
alone but with others. This was true of how both composers and 
performers worked, in true improvisatory fashion. The 
musicologist David Fuller describes the situation as follows: “A 
large part of the music of the whole era was sketched rather than 
fully realized, and the performer had something of the 
responsibility of a child with a colouring book, to turn these 
sketches into rounded art-works.” Fuller compares the “scores” of 
Baroque music to the “charts” or “fake books” one finds in jazz.7/ 
The composer provided some idea of how the piece was to go, but 
a substantial portion of the shape of musical piece as heard was up 
to the performer. 

Yet it was not merely the performer who was improvising; it 
was likewise the composer. Here it is helpful to juxtapose the 
notion of creation with that of improvisation. By using the term 
“improvisation” instead of “creation,” I mean to stress that artists 
“fabricate out of what is conveniently on hand” rather than create 
in the sense of “to produce where nothing was before.’”’*® That is 
to say: improvisation is truly spontaneous, but not in the sense 
that 1t comes from nothing. In making art, we always start with 
something. The extreme side of such “borrowing” would today 
come under the rubric of “plagiarism.” You probably all know 
that Bach was in the habit of starting with a melody appropriated 


from either himself or someone else. A well-known example of 
his creative borrowing is how the popular song “Innsbruch, ich 
mu dich lassen” [“Innsbruch, I must leave you”] morphed into 
“O Welt, ich mu dich lassen” [“Oh World, I must leave you’’| 
that became part of his St. Matthew Passion. Of course, this was 
standard practice at the time—a time when the idea of ownership 
of intellectual property didn’t really exist. It raises the very 
question of the notion of ownership and copyright—which has 
become truly problematic in our time and desperately needs 
addressing—though that is something I cannot address here. 
George Frederick Handel was downright prolific in his 
“recycling” of both his own and others’ work.*? 

Such a conception of artistic creation is strikingly at odds with 
that of the modern/Romantic paradigm. Now, I admit that many 
modern artists both have been and are currently committed to 
“pushing the envelope.” What I’m questioning is just how 
“original” even the most supposed “original” pieces of art actually 
are. I fully admit that, say, Pablo Picasso’s painting Les 
Demoiselles d’Avignon (1907) and the Beatles album Sgt. Pepper 
(1967) are landmark—even in ways _ original/—artistic 
contributions. Yet it strikes me that these examples are nothing 
like a “complete departure” from their respective genres but 
instead a significant advance within them. That is to say that they 
are still part of a recognizable genre and not something entirely 
new. Which is to say that they all represent ways of reworking 
what already existed in semi-new ways. Thus, I am contending 
that the old wisdom of Ecclesiastes still holds: “There is nothing 
new under the sun” (Ec. 1:9). Without doubt, there is reworking, 
revision, rethinking, and renewal—but there is no true revolution. 
Here I side with the philosopher Hans-Georg Gadamer, who 


writes: “Even where life changes violently, as in ages of 
revolution, far more of the old is preserved in the supposed 
transformation of everything than anyone knows, and it combines 
with the new to create a new value.’*” Rock ‘n’ roll may be a new 
genre, but 1t could never have come into existence without heavy 
borrowing from the blues. 

Gadamer’s concept of “play” [Spie/] also goes a good way 
toward helping us think about how artistic improvisation takes 
place. Play might seem to be merely something we do as 
recreation, but Gadamer suggests that play gives us a clue to 
human activity in general. Note that the German term Spie/ can be 
translated into English as either “play” or “game.” If we take the 
latter meaning, we can say that to play is to take part in an activity 
that exists apart from the single player. Gadamer thinks of the 
making of art as beginning in the to and fro of play but ending in 
what he calls “transformation into structure.”>! At some point, 
what was the play of experimentation starts to become more 
“stable” as a structure. The beginning of a musical phrase turns 
into a full melody. Some lines hastily sketched on a canvas get 
more and more definition as other lines are drawn. A piece of 
stone moves from being a square block to an increasingly defined 
shape. But how does all of this happen? Here there can be no 
simple answer, for pieces of art come into existence in different 
ways over varying lengths of time. Gustav Mahler’s (1860-1911) 
first symphony is interesting in this respect. While Mahler wrote 
the bulk of it in 1888, parts of it come from material dating back 
to the 1870s and he revised it more than once. The final version 
dates to 1906. 

While it is difficult to present anything like “the” model for 
artistic improvisation, consider the following story. Malcolm 


Cowley gives us what are 1n effect two descriptions of the process 
of how Hart Crane (1899-1932) wrote his poetry that can be 
blended into one. According to the first description, a Sunday 
afternoon party at which everyone was laughing, playing croquet, 
and having a good time was often the backdrop for his writing. 
Crane would be among those laughing—and drinking—the most 
until he would disappear to the next room. With a Cuban rumba 
or torch song or Ravel’s Bolero in the background, the partygoers 
would hear the keys of a typewriter busily banging away. Then, 
about an hour later, Crane would appear with a poem and have the 
partygoers read it. At least, that is the way in which Cowley had 
originally told the story. It certainly makes for an intriguing story 
and fits rather well with the artistic genius myth we noted earlier. 
Yet Cowley later realized that this story was really only part of 
the story. For usually Crane had actually been thinking about that 
poem—seemingly produced in an hour—for months or years and 
writing bits and pieces along the way. Then he would use the 
occasion of the part to try to “get inspired.” But the process of 
writing the poem wouldn’t end there. More from Cowley: 


As for the end of the story, it might be delayed for a week or a month. Painfully, 
perseveringly—and dead sober—Hart would revise his new poem, clarifying the 
images, correcting its meter and searching for the right word hour after hour. “The 
seal’s wide spindrift gave toward paradise,” in the second of his “Voyages,” was 
the result of a search that lasted for several days. At first he had written, “The 
seal’s findrinny gaze toward paradise,” but someone had objected that he was using 
a non-existent word. Hart and I worked in the same office that year and I remember 
his frantic searches through Webster’s Unabridged and the big Standard, his trips 
to the library—on office time—and his reports of consultations with old sailors in 
South Street speakeasies. “Findrinny” he could never find, but after paging through 
the dictionary again he decided that “spindrift’” was almost as good and he 
declaimed the new line exultantly. Even after one of his manuscripts had been sent 
to Poetry or the Dial and perhaps had been accepted, he would still have changes 


to make.°” 


It strikes me that Crane’s experience in writing poetry is 
probably rather similar to that of the process of how many or even 
most artistic pieces come into existence. One gets perhaps an 
inchoate idea and then begins to see it take shape (by either 
writing some preliminary lines or putting together chords and 
melodic motifs or taking some pictures or trying out some dance 
steps). Slowly, not infrequently with painstaking decision-making 
and trial and error, something is transformed into a kind of 
structure—something that starts to have its own identity. Kay 
Ryan, a former US Poet Laureate, claims that she writes her 
poetry in one sitting, but that the ideas have been swirling around 
in her head for months. Of course, sometimes one simply gets the 
whole thing at once. That is supposedly the story of Coleridge’s 
“Kubla Khan.” But that, I am arguing, is the exception rather than 
the rule. 

It is Friedrich Nietzsche (1844—1900) who (in)famously insists 
that “life itself is essentially a process of appropriating. ... 
‘Exploitation’ does not belong to a corrupted or imperfect, 
primitive society: it belongs to the essence of being alive.”*? 
Certainly all art making is essentially appropriation. The Oxford 
English Dictionary defines “appropriation” as “taking as one’s 
own or to one’s own use.’”** A simple example of this is that 
poetry and novels rely upon you “appropriating” words from 
some language. Since language is owned by no one in particular, 
you are quite free to do so. Go right ahead. But improvising art 
requires more than just borrowing from language. It requires 
appropriating from life, from the world of ideas, and from the 
“language” of painting or film or sculpture or music. Indeed, it is 
so basic to artistic improvisation that the novelist Margaret 
Drabble (b. 1939) boldly admits that “appropriation is what 


novelists do. Whatever we write is, knowingly or unknowingly, a 
borrowing. Nothing comes from nowhere.’”° 

The question, then, is simply: how much does any given piece 
of art depend upon another? The answer 1s: it all depends. For 
appropriation and dependency represent a rather wide spectrum 
that has representatives all along the way. Even if one tries to 
come up with examples that are truly “original,” one inevitably 
can find influences and sources for such examples. A typical 
example of an “original” piece of art is Igor Stravinsky’s (1882— 
1971) The Rite of Spring |La Sacre du Printemps], which first 
premiered in 1913. Consider the following description of it from 
1927: “Harmonic tradition collapsed; everything became 
permissible and it was but necessary to find one’s bearings in 
these riches obtained by this unexpected ‘license’. ... Stravinsky 


broke down everything at one blow.”°® The musicologist and 
Stravinsky scholar Richard Taruskin quotes these words and then 
says the following: 


Minus the rampant animus, this is more or less how The Rite of Spring is still 
viewed today. The usual account of the work places almost exclusive emphasis on 
its putative rupture with tradition; and despite all his subsequent disclaimers, that is 
the view the composer chose to abet, increasingly alienated as he was from the 
cultural milieu in which the ballet was conceived. It was, however, precisely 
because The Rite was so profoundly traditional, both as to cultural outlook and as 
to musical technique, that Stravinsky was able to find through it a voice that would 
serve him through the next difficult phase of his career. Precisely because The Rite 
was neither rupture nor upheaval but a magnificent extension, it revealed to 
Stravinsky a path that would sustain him through a decade of unimaginable 


ruptures and upheavals brought on by events far beyond his control.>/ 


Taruskin’s point is that what sounds so new and different is 
actually very strongly grounded in the tradition of Russian music 
that Stravinsky inherits. The Rite is thus marked by its fusion of 


traditional and modern elements. And Taruskin points out that 
Stravinsky, although wavering back and forth, generally chose to 
promote the “revolutionary” interpretation of the piece, since that 
made The Rite (and thus Stravinsky himself) seem all the more 
remarkable. Yet this kind of rhetoric is just that: ways of talking 
that make pieces of art seem more extraordinary than they really 
are by overemphasizing the “new” aspects and downplaying the 
more “traditional” ones. However “innovative” a piece of art 
might be, it is always still very strongly dependent upon tradition. 
The composer Pierre Boulez (1925-2016) captures this quite 
nicely when he says: 


The composer is exactly like you, constantly on the horns of the same dilemma, 
caught in the same dialectic—the great models and an unknown future. He cannot 
take off into the unknown. When people tell me, “I am taking off into the unknown 


and ignoring the past,” it is complete nonsense.°® 


Indeed, what could “taking off into the unknown” possibly look 
(or sound) like? 

Improvisation on what is available to an artist can take many 
different forms. The painter and sculptor Georges Braque (1882— 
1963) began to experiment with making collages out of 
newspaper fragments, ticket stubs, pieces of wood, fabric, stamps, 
and other items. Here we have a kind of improvisation that takes 
the detritus of human life and makes it into something artistic. In 
turn, film directors often look to novels for their material. There 
are various versions of Jane Austen novels that attempt to be as 
“faithful” as possible to the original. The photographer Sherrie 
Levine (b. 1947) has made a career of photographing photographs 
of other photographers and then presenting the results as her own. 
She is known for an exhibition titled “After Edward Weston” 


(1980) in which she presented her photographs of Walker Evans’s 
photographs. 

Or, to take another example, folk music likewise relies on 
borrowing and “remixing” strands from other pieces of music that 
can result in either something that is very close to an existing song 
or something quite different from anything that already exists. 
Folk music is so strongly “intertextual” that, if such borrowing 
ceased, so would the very genre. For this reason, the musicologist 
Charles Seeger writes, “The attempt to make sense out of 
copyright law reaches its limit in folk song. For here is the 
illustration par excellence of the Law of Plagiarism. The folk song 
is, by definition and, as far as we can tell, by reality, entirely a 
product of plagiarism.”°’ As I mentioned earlier, rock music 
would be unthinkable without the very direct influence of the 
blues. It was not just that rock musicians were listening to blues 
musicians and getting ideas; it was that they were actually ripping 
them off. For example, Led Zeppelin’s eponymous debut album is 
heavily indebted to Willie Dixon’s songs “You Shook Me,” “I 
Can’t Quit You Baby,” and “You Need Love.” Of course, once 
such pieces of art start to generate huge revenues, creative 
borrowing becomes questionable. Thus, Dixon sued Led 
Zeppelin, and the family of African composer Solomon Linda, 
who wrote the song “The Lion Sleeps Tonight” that was used by 
Disney in The Lion King, filed suit against Abilene Music. And 
Picasso and others appropriated from African art back when such 
borrowing seemed perfectly acceptable. More recently, Bob 
Dylan borrowed from the Confederate poet Henry Timrod. 
Dylan’s “When the Deal Goes Down” has the line “more frailer 
than the flowers, these precious hours,’ whereas Timrod’s 
“Rhapsody of a Southern Winter Night” goes: “A round of 


precious hours ... And strove, with logic frailer than the flowers.” 

Perhaps we need to be more honest and simply recognize that 
borrowing is what makes art possible. Back in 1876, Ralph Waldo 
Emerson (1803-1882) had already noted: 


Our debt to tradition through reading and conversation is so massive, our protest or 
private addition so rare and insignificant,—and this commonly on the ground of 
other reading or hearing,—that, in a large sense, one would say there is no pure 


originality. All minds quote.*” 


Of course, there has long been something like a consensus on 
what kind of borrowing is permissible. The poet John Milton 
(1608-1674) gives us the formula in brief: “For such a borrowing 
as this, if it be not bettered by the borrower, among good authors 
it is accounted Plagiare.*! Johann Mattheson (1681-1784) 
expands on this idea: “Borrowing is permissible; but one must 
return the thing borrowed with interest, 1.e. one must so construct 
and develop imitations that they are prettier and better than the 
pieces from which they are derived.” 

It shouldn’t be difficult to see that defining the role of artists in 
terms of improvisation changes pretty much everything. If artists 
are indebted to one another, there can be no “lone” genius, 
disconnected from the community. Instead, we are all improvisers 
together, quoting one another, saying the same thing in different 
ways, and giving different perspectives on the same things. There 
is an ever-shifting balance between quotation and originality, 
between old and new, between you and me. Some of what I say is 
more “mine”; some is more “yours”; some is more “tradition.” 
Getting the exact ownership right may be only possible to a 
certain extent. 
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PART III 


MUSICS 


CHAPTER 8 


LANDMARKS IN THE STUDY OF 
IMPROVISATION 
Perspectives from Ethnomusicology 


BRUNO NETTL 


I once began an essay about improvisation with the sentence, “We 
probably shouldn’t have begun calling it that” (Solis and Nettl 
2009, 1x). I am still inclined to feel that way, not so much because 
the term means something quite positive and in many cases 
central in the arts, while in everyday life it’s a way of dealing with 
unexpected problems, or a description of failure to make plans. 
Rather, the phenomena that are called “improvisation” in music 
include a vast array of types of creativity, from the choice among 
two or three ornaments for insertion to presentations of totally 
“free” improvisatory performance; from repertories consisting 
entirely of unplanned renditions to musics in which improvisation 
is limited to brief insertion; from solo to group; and much more, 
an astonishing repertory of kinds of creativity. 

The history of the way improvisation has been studied in the 
field of ethnomusicology to some extent parallels, and in part 
contrasts with, its representation in historical musicology. A most 
cursory outline of this history in historical musicology, beginning 
in the late nineteenth century, shows improvisation becoming 


very, very gradually more respected and increasingly accepted as 
a subject of historical research, somewhat in concert with the 
gradual acceptance of genres in which improvisation is essential 
—jazz, vernacular musics, experimental genres. Looking in the 
early literature of ethnomusicology (also around 1900) and its 
predecessor, comparative musicology, the term “improvisation” 
rarely appears, yet when ethnomusicologists began to study the 
ways in which musicians in non-literate and folk cultures 
composed without notation, in what is known as “aural tradition,” 
usually without an overt sense of rules for composing, the 
assumption seemed to be that one was dealing in certain respects 
with a process related to improvisation, creating extemporizations 
that might later be memorized. It was not, however, until the 
1970s that ethnomusicologists began to pay significant attention 
to the concept and the term. 

I should like here to examine what ethnomusicologists have 
done with improvisation by introducing a number of issues with 
which they have engaged, and to illustrate them by commenting 
on a few relevant publications and other landmarks. My 
illustrations will also include studies and cultures in which I have 
had personal experience. 


THE DISCOVERY OF NON-WESTERN MUSIC 


We may consider improvisation as one of three principal ways of 
music-making (with composition or pre-composition and 
performance); as a variable in a continuum in which all forms of 
music-making contain elements of improvisation; as an inferior 
version of composition; or as a characterization of composition in 


oral traditions. Improvisation may be defined simply as “the 
creation of music in the course of performance,” but the concept 
includes a multitude of phenomena; as said above, its role in the 
spectrum of music has been evaluated variously. Clearly, 
improvisation is in some way a factor in all musical systems, and 
a major factor in certain ones. One might thus have expected 
ethnomusicology, when it began to develop around the turn of the 
twentieth century, to recognize it as a significant issue. 

It is true that that there is no way of distinguishing improvised 
from precomposed music just by hearing it, if one is ignorant of 
the musical culture or social context. Concern with improvisation 
as distinct from other processes seems not to have been explicitly 
a part of the discovery of world music by European scholars just 
before and after 1900, the period in which ethnomusicology 
(known then by its earlier name, “comparative musicology”) was 
getting started. It may indeed be surprising that the word 
“improvisation” (or any of its synonyms) appears rarely, if ever, 
in the early literature of ethnomusicology, and the concept is 
virtually untouched by the early scholars in this field. Searching 
in the works of the most influential scholar in the formative years, 
Erich M. von Hornbostel, who—largely with his habitual 
collaborator Otto Abraham—examined, transcribed, and analyzed 
a large number of collections of recordings, I find little study of 
the relationship between composition and performance. This is 
readily understandable, since Hornbostel usually had only 
recordings of performances at hand, and only one recording of 
any song or piece or unit of musical thought. In the mentioned 
study by Abraham and Hornbostel (1903-4), the issue does arise, 
in a way that seems to me to characterize the typical attitude of 
the early twentieth century. 


Hornbostel (with Abraham) here introduces Indian music, using 
a style of rhetoric and procedure that he used also for musics of 
other cultures—Salish Indians, Tunisians, Turks—beginning with 
a number of transcribed melodies. After presenting the 
transcriptions, he discusses scales at great length, and only then 
comes to the concept of raga, beginning (my translation: “We 
must now concern ourselves with a concept whose understanding 
provides great difficulties for the European observer—the concept 
of raga” (Abraham and Hornbostel 1903-4, 362). In a 
sophisticated way, referring also to the pioneering work of Sir 
William Jones (1792), the linguist who first, among Europeans, 
noted the raga concept, and S. M. Tagore (1896), the Indian 
scholar who tried to show relationships between Indian, 
European, and other world musics, Hornbostel and Abraham 
discuss the ways in which raga as a concept provides rules for 
composing melody. But the notion that one could look at Indian 
music as a dyad—first the ragas and the compositions based on 
them, and second, the final, unique performance—was not really 
clear to him. Yet Hornbostel suggests that raga is a kind of 
melodic skeleton or “type,” which became generalized from what 
was once a more specific composition. He says (my translation): 
“There are thus no composers in our sense of the word, since all 
compositions are variations of an ancient theme. On the other 
hand, each performer (reproducing musician) 1s at the same time a 
composer (producing artist), since the performer never learns a 
comprehensive composition” (395). 

At the same time, matters such as what the musician offers on 
top of the learned skeleton, or how a raga 1s realized differently 
by various musicians who have learned the same things (or by one 
musician on various occasions), seem to Hornbostel not to be 


important components of the music. As much as Hornbostel was 
frequently an innovator, in this respect his approach is a faithful 
illustration of European scholarship in the first third of the 
twentieth century. 


A CONCEPT IN THE HISTORY OF WESTERN 
MUSIC 


Among musicians in Western classical music, the term 
“improvisation” was first used widely in the first half of the 
twentieth century, and it gradually gained in respectability in the 
world of musical modernity, while synonyms such as 
“extemporizing” or “ad-libbing” have declined in use in the 
English-speaking world. Music historians have been concerned 
with improvisation for over a century, beginning particularly with 
the study of Baroque ornamentation and concerto cadenzas, but 
the first attempt to synthesize the various kinds of improvisation 
in Western art music as a single concept was made by Ernst 
Ferand, a Hungarian scholar whose concern with improvisation 
may have stemmed from his interest in music education and the 
work of Emile Jaques-Dalcroze (1921), concerns that set him 
apart from the typical musicologist of his era. After publishing his 
1938 survey, Die Improvisation in der Musik, Ferand migrated to 
America and taught at the New School for Social Research, an 
institution specializing in the unconventional. Well after Ferand, 
the study of improvisation in historical musicology remained at 
best a marginal sub-field. Although famous composers and 
performers—Mozart, Beethoven. Liszt, Clara Schumann—had 


been identified as great improvisers for decades, it was not until 
the 1990s that music historians began to look for evidence of what 
they actually did (see Goertzen in Nettl and Russell 1998; 
Kinderman, Hatten, and Temperley in Solis and Nettl 2009). By 
contrast, of course, improvisation has always been significant in 
the study of jazz history—itself for long regarded as a marginal 
area of music history. 

Ferand’s history actually ends in the Baroque period, and 
separates vocal and instrumental practices. There is a chapter on 
“primitive,” ancient, and oriental music in which, using the small 
quantity of material available to him, he provides a classification 
of the ways in which the concept of improvisation might be 
distinguished from music-making in general in non-literate 
societies. Although this rarely-cited chapter of Ferand’s in 
particular seems never to have been very influential in the 
development of studies of non-Western musics, the book as a 
whole did begin to carve out a niche for the study of 
improvisation in musicology at large. Interestingly, Ferand’s 
interest in improvisation was substantially practical. Throughout 
the book, he mentions improvisation as a significant method in 
music education, important as a way of generally developing 
musicianship. Among his statements of acknowledgment, the 
name of Jaques-Dalcroze comes first—before expressions of 
thanks to various professors—as the leading figure in developing 
the teaching of improvisation, and of creative music education at 
large. Ferand’s foreword begins, “The immediate stimulus of this 
work was the desire to create a historical and psychological basis 
for the practical experience of the pedagogue of music” (ix). 

After his immigration to the United States in 1938, for two or 
three decades Ferand was regarded as the principal authority on 


the scholarly study of improvisation, becoming the typical 
contributor on the subject in reference works, and a compiler of 
anthologies. While his chapter on non-Western music (1938, 35— 
81) doesn’t provide detailed study of any musical culture, 
Ferand’s book has a legacy in ethnomusicology. He understood 
that composition and improvisation are not separated by a sharp 
boundary, but constitute opposite ends of a continuum; that 
improvisation may play a special role in musical change resulting 
from culture change and culture contact; that the way in which 
improvisation is taught should be a central area of concern; and 
finally, that the understanding of improvisation and its history 
requires a confluence of disciplines. 


IS (WAS) FOLK MUSIC IMPROVISED? 


Curiously, the literature of ethnomusicology up to the 1960s 
contains little that 1s devoted specifically to improvisation, and the 
term does not appear frequently. Fundamental works dealing with 
ethnomusicology as a whole, such as Jaap  Kunst’s 
Ethnomusicology (3rd ed. 1959), Alan P. Merriam’s Anthropology 
of Music (1964), Mantle Hood’s essay, “Music the Unknown” 
(1963), and even my own Theory and Method in Ethnomusicology 
(1964) mention it not at all or, at best, just in passing. There is one 
area of scholarship, however, in which there was considerable 
interest in a phenomenon that is arguably the result of 
improvisation: the study of European and Euro-American folk 
music. A large number of scholars accumulated and published a 
great deal of material that could facilitate certain kinds of 
improvisation research. 


Throughout the late nineteenth and the first half of the 
twentieth centuries, large collections of folk music were created in 
Europe and the United States, and in some nations the collecting 
focused in part on the accumulation of variants of tunes and texts. 
Among the most important collectors were those of Hungarian, 
English, and Anglo-American folk music. The discovery that a 
group of tunes could be shown to have significant similarities and 
—using accompanying verbal texts for corroboration—might 
arguably have developed from a common ancestor, led to the 
development, in Hungarian scholarship, of the concept of “type,” 
and in American scholarship, to the concept of “tune family.” The 
identification of tune relationships has been a matter of 
speculation, and it is difficult to know what to make of the 
contentions that in Hungarian folk songs there are several hundred 
independent “types” (Jardanyi 1964), while according to Samuel 
Bayard (1950, 1953), Anglo-American folk music has some fifty 
families of which seven dominate. 

Some tune families, Bayard proposed, consist of simple 
variations of a tune; a singer, one might postulate, learned a tune 
and then, for reasons of personal creativity, failing memory, or a 
wish to imitate, sang it differently. These changes were probably 
made in a process that could be regarded as improvisation—the 
challenge to the singer might be an attempt to overcome failing 
memory, the wish to develop a unique version, or the desire to 
sing that newly learned song in a way that reminded him or her of 
another tune. Another tune family illustrates, as a further 
developmental technique, the subtraction or addition of melodic 
lines. Thus, a tune with four distinct lines ABCD, might be 
reduced to CDCD, subsequently expanded to CDEF, and finally 
reduced to EF (see Bayard 1954). These changes must have taken 


place with the singer making decisions in the course of 
performance, decisions to make changes that were sometimes 
remembered and memorized. 

Just how a singer in a musical culture with oral transmission 
developed a variant would be difficult to observe, and the culture 
bearers may not be in a position to report. Ex post facto analysis is 
our only recourse. B. H. Bronson (b. 1959), assembling all of the 
tunes he could find that are sung with the so-called Child ballads, 
discovered, for example, 141 tunes collected for the ballad “Lady 
Isabel and the Elf Knight.” Ninety-seven of these, he believed, 
had the kinds of similarities that could persuade him to suggest 
some kind of “relationship,” with the assumption that all of them 
may ultimately go back to a single ancestor melody. I suggest that 
the process by which these variants developed can be considered 
improvisation, and that these studies of tune families in the 
middle of the twentieth century comprise a significant part of the 
history of improvisation research. 


IMPROVISATION AND ORAL TRANSMISSION 


It may be argued that the process of creating variants is not 
properly improvisation, and that true improvisation can only be 
identified in societies in which there 1s also, and definitively, non- 
improvised music. Although folksong scholars mentioned above 
don’t bring up the concept of improvisation, there is a strand of 
scholarship that identifies a close relationship between oral 
tradition and improvisation. The work that most influentially and 
clearly identifies this relationship is Albert B. Lord’s The Singer 
of Tales (1960), which, in the course of analyzing the epic song 


tradition in South Slavic cultures, used an approach that was to 
continue playing an important role in research on musical 
improvisation for some time. It concerned the concept of 
“model,” or, as I have preferred to call it, point of departure— 
whatever it is that the performer has in mind as a basis for 
improvisations. Actually, Lord’s analysis is principally concerned 
with the words of the epics, and his purpose was not to provide a 
general theory, but to find clues in the modern Balkans for 
discovering the processes used in the development of the Homeric 
epics. 

Lord identifies units in the narrative of South Slavic epics— 
major events in a long story, brief encounters, short descriptive 
passages, short quotations—that epic singers learn, memorize, and 
then, as qualified singers, manipulate, by introducing or omitting, 
changing order, lengthening and shortening, and varying in many 
ways, making each performance of an epic poem unique. Lord 
calls these units “formulas” and “themes.” The music of the epics, 
consisting of melodic bits that accompany the ten-syllable lines of 
poetry, does not exhibit an explicit relationship to the story, but in 
a typical epic there may be two, three, four melodic types, which 
appear in innumerable slightly varied forms and with varying 
degrees of ornamentation and melismas. As the scene in the plot 
changes, the singer may shift to a new (and then many times 
repeated) tune, so that the juxtaposition of tunes roughly parallels 
the juxtaposition of verbal themes and formulas. Moreover, there 
is an inverse relationship between the degree of activity in the 
music and the words. Thus, during sections of the poem that 
describe fast-moving events, the music tends to be quick and 
repetitive and unornamented, but where there is expansive 
description and contemplation, the singer becomes more inventive 


and there is greater variation. 

Lord does not refer to this repertory and the processes just 
mentioned as improvised or as improvisation, using instead the 
concept of “orality’; the terms “oral poetry” and “oral 
composition” are used to distinguish the repertory from written 
traditions. I won’t speculate why the term “improvisation” never 
comes up, except to suggest that it may have implied a far greater 
departure from any model than is found in the epics, and, for that 
matter, in the development of variants in English and Anglo- 
American folk songs. An epic singer would not speak of 
“improvising upon” the story of Marko the King’s son, but would 
say that he is simply singing the story of Marko; clearly the same 
is true of the folk singer describing her song as “her own way of 
singing Barbara Allen,” rather than “my ideas about Barbara 
Allen.” (The same kind of thing is true, to be sure, of musicians in 
styles such as Indian and Persian classical music, even though 
there the notion of improvisation is more readily accepted.) The 
collection edited by Lortat-Jacob (1987) and especially the 
editor’s own essay, “Improvisation: Le modele et ses réalisations” 
(45-66) clarifies the relationship. 

Lord’s book, while not principally about the music of the sung 
epics, was nevertheless very influential in ethnomusicology and 
led directly to two areas in which ethnomusicologists became 
interested beginning in the late 1960s and on: the way in which 
improvisation is learned, and the juxtaposition of units of music 
as a fundamental technique of much improvisation. 


THE STUDY OF MODELS OR POINTS OF 


DEPARTURE 


As pointed out, one of the strands of intellectual work that led to 
the study of improvisation per se came from the concept of oral 
transmission, in which the word “improvisation” is _ only 
occasionally mentioned. Something similar might be said about a 
second strand, the study of the points of departure, or models, for 
improvisation in a number of cultures (see Zonis 1973, Nettl 
1974, and also Lortat-Jacob 1978 for early uses of the concept). 
Most prominent here are the modal systems of South and West 
Asia, for these are usually presented, by the musicians in these 
cultures, as the center of the musical system rather than as an 
inspirational or perhaps pedagogical device for the production of 
music. In the literature of ethnomusicology, the concepts here— 
raga in South Asia, and maqam in West Asia (with variants of the 
term, such as makam, mugam, and in twentieth-century Iran, 
dastgah)—-were presented, through most of the twentieth century, 
as “the” music, with the concept of improvisation hardly 
considered—understandably, to be sure. If asked what was central 
to the Indian systems of music, an Indian musician was—and is— 
likely to bring up the ragas, and only in passing or later speak of 
the improvisatory genres that are based on ragas, such as alapana, 
jor, jhala, and gat (in North India), or alapana, tanam, niraval, and 
kalpana swaram (in the South). Thus, it is interesting to see that 
until the 1960s, a large body of literature developed describing 
ragas and maqams, their origins, their relationships, their 
individual characteristics in scale and melodic pattern, but hardly 
anything was done to investigate what it was that musicians 
actually did “with” the ragas and maqams. 


It cannot be said that earlier scholars were not aware of the role 
of these models as points of departure. Ferand (70) approvingly 
quotes Robert Lachmann (1929), who first suggested the term 
“model” as applying to the systems of South and West Asia and 
pointed out their commonality. “Every musician has the liberty to 
invent a new melody in one of the extant rags or maqams, and it is 
a sign of mastery for a musician to move as freely as possible 
without injuring the specific characteristics of the selected model” 
(Lachmann, 60). The general characteristics of the system were at 
least intuitively understood by musicologists, but the discovery of 
just what these models were like and how they related to each 
other, and then, more importantly, what the performer could do— 
even more important, actually did do—with them, was a later 
development. 

Works by Walter Kaufmann and Nazir Ali Jairazbhoy on ragas, 
and Mehdi Barkechli on Persian dastgahs, are classics in the 
description of the points of departure. Kaufmann’s and 
Jairazbhoy’s works represent the climax of the period in which 
scholars dealt principally with ragas as models, a history that had, 
in Europe, begun around 1800. Indian musicians and intellectuals 
built a system of abstracted melodic materials—scales, required 
Ornaments, moods and non-musical associations—consisting of 
hundreds of units and perhaps infinitely expandable in theory. 
Kaufmann’s two books (1968, 1976), on North and South Indian 
ragas respectively, are the most comprehensive discussions of the 
raga system in English. Each presents the tonal, melodic, and 
emotional/aesthetic characteristics of hundreds of ragas, discusses 
such matters as ornamentation, appropriate performance times, 
and rasa (glossed as “taste,” but actually meaning personification 
or individual identity). The 1968 volume provides discussion of 


rhythmic structure and performance structures as well. Kaufmann 
(1968, 28-29) shows the stages in the performance of khyal and 
dhrupad, and quite clearly implies that this is material created by 
the performer in accordance with rules or patterns. Describing the 
“tans” of khyal, he writes: “In this part we observe complex 
figurations and variations which are all performed in strict 
rhythm. ... This part offers the soloist an opportunity to show his 
artistry. His improvisation with the strictly delineated confines of 
the raga leads here to fast coloratura passages which, according to 
their shape, the Indian musician describes as zigzags, elephant- 
calls, garlands, waterfalls, fountains, rainbows” (29-30). The 
student of improvisation would have wished to know how 
different musicians carried out these structural principles, or how 
one musician differed from another. But in this distinguished 
work, Kaufmann considered it as more important to identify and 
describe the material that musicians used as points of departure. 

Jairazbhoy (1971) is concerned most with the origins and 
interrelationships of the ragas, devoting only a bit of space to the 
mention of improvisation, whose importance he of course 
acknowledges, and whose general structure he describes, but 
without attention to the ways in which different musicians make 
their unique decisions. Thus, he says insightfully, “It must be 
stressed that the melodic improvisations are not variations of the 
composition itself, but elaborations of the different features of the 
rag” (1971, 31). 

These major works (by an Indian and a Western scholar) are 
illustrative of the general trends in the study of Indian music. 
Clearly, what actually happens in a performance, and the things to 
which the audience responds, are the creations—improvisations, 
if you wish—of the performers. Yet scholarship has concentrated 


on the nature of ragas, the points of departure. In seeking reasons 
for this peculiarity in scholarly development, one may be inclined 
to look to the norms of research in Western music, where scholars 
have always concentrated on the composition and its most 
authentic form, giving little attention (but some acknowledgment) 
to performance practice, improvisation, the work of individual 
performers, or the concept of variants. Western students of Indian 
music would have been tempted to emphasize the ragas in order 
to show that Indian music has units comparable to the 
masterworks of European music. But in fact, Indian scholars 
themselves have similarly concentrated on the ragas, although 
they did, in my experience, often mention great performers, 
whose interpretations they sometimes characterized. 

In contrast to the theoretically infinitely expandable raga 
system, the classical musicians of Iran established, in the late 
nineteenth century, a closed system of melodic units, known as 
the radif, that served as a point of departure for improvisation and 
composition. Like research in Indian music, scholarship on 
Persian music at first concentrated largely on this body of material 
(see e.g., Farhat 1991, publication of a dissertation completed ca. 
25 years earlier). The principal body of European and American 
research on Persian music through most of the twentieth century 
was concerned with the structure and the characteristics of the 
radif and its constituent parts. Moreover, most of the serious 
publications on Persian music by scholars and musicians in Iran 
were devoted to reproducing the radif—in notation, and in sound 
recordings. The radif is usually described as a repertory of music 
consisting of between 250 and 300 short melodies generally 
called “gushehs” (corners); these are grouped into twelve modes 
or dastgahs, each of which has a distinctive scale (in a system 


using whole and half tones as well as intervals approximating 3/4 
and 5/3 tones. The question of the classification of the dastgahs 
(e.g., are there twelve, or thirteen, or seven plus five secondary 
ones, etc.) is a major subject of debate by Iranian musicians and 
scholars. Each gusheh has a distinct melody, and although one 
gusheh may appear in more than one dastgah, it is clearly 
recognizable although often different intervals are used. 
Moreover, gushehs may be totally non-metric, or have specific 
meter, or they may be metrically intermediate. The radif is a 
complex system, and musicians do not perform it per se but use it 
for pedagogy and practice, for inspiration—and of course, as a 
point of departure for improvisation. The radif, therefore, is in a 
sense “music,” but it may really be more properly considered 
source material for making music. 

If we take it as a basic assumption that all improvisation 1s 
somehow based on something pre-existing, some kind of point of 
departure—an existing tune, a series of chords, a group of style 
imperatives, a system of modes such as ragas, a precisely 
delineated system such as the radif—it is interesting to see that 
the history of research in Persian music has been more dominated 
by the “point of departure,” the radif, than is the case in other 
musics, although Indian music would be a close second. Debates 
about the history, various degrees of authenticity, and structure, 
and perhaps more, the best way to interpret the structure of the 
radif itself, long constituted the bulk of literature, from the 
presentation of the radif concept itself by Iranian scholars 
(Khaleqi 1937, Khatschi 1961, Barkechli 1963) to presentations 
of individual radifs (e.g., During 1984), to interpretations (Zonis 
1973, Farhat 1991, Nettl 1992). The classic studies in Persian 
music corresponding to Kaufmann’s books on ragas is the 


complete notation of the radif of the authoritative musician Musa 
Ma/’aroufi, edited with analytical and historical remarks by Mehdi 
Barkechli (1963); Massoudieh’s (1978) study of Mahmoud 
Karimi, and During’s (1991) of Nour-Ali Boroumand. 


FROM MODEL TO PERFORMANCE 


The typical ethnomusicologist studying improvisation, it seems to 
me, would consider it a major issue to learn how different 
musicians might “improvise upon,” or if you will, “perform,” 
different models—ragas, and dastgahs of the radif. Actually, 
Western scholars began to exhibit improvisations by presenting 
them in notated transcriptions quite early in the history of 
improvisation research. For Indian music, Kaufmann gives 
notations to illustrate what can be done. Zonis and Farhat, in their 
presentations of the radif, provide notations of sample 
improvisations. However, what ought, in my opinion, to be of 
principal interest to scholars is the way in which individual 
musicians differ in how they interpret, improvise upon, and 
perform music based on models—what it is they actually do 
creatively with a given model. I suggest that the most effective 
way of doing this is by comparing performances (by one or more 
musicians) based on the model. This, I believe, is the central kind 
of analytical research that can be carried out—by 
ethnomusicologists—on music directly, in contrast to questions 
raised in the anthropology of music. 

But how to compare different improvised performances of, say, 
Raga Shankarabharanam, or Dastgah of Shur, or, if you will, any 
popular or show tune (see e.g., Thompson 1978)? From the 


considerable number of extant studies, let me comment on a 
couple. The basic assumption is that the model (e.g., a raga) or the 
model system (e.g., system of ragas, or the radif) improvisers use 
contains a vocabulary of materials upon which they draw, making 
choices dictated by their own creativity, by their education, or by 
custom. 

A pioneering study of South Indian improvisation is the 1974 
dissertation on Carnatic music by the distinguished musician and 
scholar T. Viswanathan (published in abbreviated form in 1977), 
which compares the section “raga alapana” (the introductory, but 
normally the most personally distinctive section of a performance) 
by five musicians rendering six different ragas. The bases of 
comparison are relative frequency of pitches used, typical phrases, 
selection and distribution of ornament types, and relationship and 
relative length of four sections that make up the typical structure: 
introduction and arrival at the upper octave, development of the 
upper octave, fast passages, and movement toward conclusion. 
Viswanathan’s purpose was not to show the uniqueness of 
individual performers or the nature of improvisation as compared 
to rendering of composed pieces, but to define the nature of raga 
alapana by showing what a number of performances had in 
common, examining actual recorded performances rather than 
simply stating rules that he himself would follow. This study tells 
us what improvisation consists of: it identifies norms and 
variation, and it gives some insight into the process of decision- 
making by musicians. 

Several studies of Persian music, carried out at approximately 
the same time, followed along somewhat similar lines. 
Mohammad T. Massoudieh (1968), studying the dastgah of Shur, 
gives a Set of “rules” governing the development of a performance 


by improvising musicians, but based only on the transcription of 
one extended performance and two shorter ones in derivative 
dastgahs of Afshari and Dashti. Eckart Wilkens (1967) compared 
the performing styles of two musicians, but using a different set of 
dastgahs for each, with the purpose of showing differences 
between professional and amateur musicians. Wilkens draws 
generalizing conclusions about the performance styles of the two 
musicians, distinguishing between what he calls the “personal” 
component (referring mainly to the non-metric improvised 
“avaz’’) and the characteristics of the composed repertory. 

In the late 1960s, I had occasion to study the structure of the 
radif and aspects of performance practice, and determined to look 
at one important aspect of the decision-making process of 
improvisers, that is, the selection of gushehs in the performance of 
avaz, and their order. Working mainly in Tehran for close to a 
year, I set out to record, and also to find recordings of, as many 
performances of the dastgah of Chahargah, as I could. Analysis of 
the avaz portion of the performances revealed a number of 
tendencies, from which one could suggest norms and variations in 
the musicians’ selection of material—determining what was 
obligatory, what was common, what was acceptable but rare, and 
so forth. Limited as this study was, it may be the largest piece of 
research trying to use controls and variation in shedding light on 
certain aspects of what happens in a system of improvised music 
(see Nettl 1992, 2002) 

But the intersection of a body of music acquired under 
controlled circumstances, the nature of a musical culture, and the 
vagaries of fieldwork suggest that carrying out such a study may 
have unforeseen difficulties. Briefly, on my Tehran study, as an 
example: the kinds of performances described by musicians as 


most characteristic of avaz took place in circumstances in which 
recording was forbidden. Formal concert performances too could 
not often be recorded. It turned out that different musical practices 
dominated performances for LP recordings and for live events. 
And since any one dastgah is not performed in recordable 
situations very frequently, I had to develop my corpus of 
materials in large measure by employing musicians and eliciting 
performances. For a number of reasons, these might or might not 
have represented the decision-making processes that musicians 
might have used in other circumstances. Thus, looking at the 
situation more broadly, I suspect that the results of studying the 
process of improvisation could vary greatly by the social 
circumstances and contexts of the particular performances. 
Nevertheless, if we are to learn something of the way in which 
musicians move from model or point of departure to performance, 
using a large corpus to learn how different musicians (and one 
performer on different occasions) improvise upon one model 
seems to me to be a technique of considerable promise. 

One of the characteristics of ethnomusicological research is the 
juxtaposition of an investigator’s analytical perspective with the 
viewpoints of culture bearers whose music is_ subject of 
investigation. Although it would seem to be ideal if one found the 
two viewpoints to be congruent, there is a good deal to be learned 
from the contrast of perspectives. In the case of my research in 
Iran, musicians could not quite see what I would gain by looking 
comparatively at performances of the same dastgah by different 
performers, except to ascertain which musician comes closest to 
being “right,” being most authentic. I believe that this judgment of 
my work was a result of the fact that musicians took for granted 
the kinds of unity and diversity found characterizing their art as a 


whole, and if elicited, might have been able to give a generalized 
picture of my findings. As it was, when I explained in detail what 
I was about and what I thought I had found, musicians sometimes 
said, “That’s right; you have understood us correctly, but I never 
thought of looking at it that way.” 


LEARNING AND TEACHING 


Just how musicians learn to improvise has not explicitly been a 
field of special interest in ethnomusicology, but studying a 
society’s comprehension of a musical system that incorporates 
improvisation has played an important role. There is great variety. 
For example, many studies and presentations have regarded the 
Persian radif as a pedagogical tool, or perhaps better said, a 
pedagogical system, a kind of complex device for learning to 
improvise. When I asked my teacher, Nour-Ali Boroumand, how 
he taught improvisation, he replied to the effect that he simply 
taught the radif, and the radif would teach a student how to 
improvise, and would contain all the musical techniques and ideas 
needed for improvisation. By contrast in Carnatic music, although 
the individual approach of a teacher is stressed, a complex set of 
exercises 1s often taught, providing the basic vocabulary for 
improvised performance. The teacher eventually also imparts 
short pieces in improvisatory style to be memorized, before the 
student embarks on independent attempts. In all of this, what is 
learned are the rules and techniques for faithfully adhering to the 
model, to the raga, and to the ways of using tala and the non- 
metric rhythmic structures. A pioneer work in the study of 
teaching South Indian music was the PhD dissertation of Robert 


E. Brown (1965) who recorded and then analyzed the lessons of 
his teacher. Another approach to understanding the teaching of 
improvisation was followed by Daniel Neuman (1980), who 
examined the teaching of North Indian music by looking at the 
social and musical relationships between teacher and students in 
Hindustani music. 

The student examining research on jazz quickly realizes the 
difficulty of separating ethnomusicology from other kinds of 
music research. While the enormous literature on jazz devotes 
some attention to teaching (e.g., McKinney 1978 and Shim 2007, 
both dissertations on the teaching of Lennie Tristano), only a few 
authors contributing to the literature on jazz identify themselves 
specifically as ethnomusicologists, and few works are informed 
by the principles of the field. In my opinion, the most significant 
work in this sphere, and a major landmark of ethnomusicology at 
large, is Paul Berliner’s Thinking in Jazz (1994). This book may 
stand as the most important contribution to improvisation study 
by an ethnomusicologist, and Berliner devotes a large proportion 
of it to observing, describing, and analyzing how jazz musicians 
learn to improvise. In effect, Berliner is saying that to understand 
jazz one must comprehend something of the way it is taught and 
learned. Indeed, this is the principal contribution of this 
monumental work, concentrating as it does on_ the 
interrelationships of learning a repertory of pieces, hearing and 
imitating masters, memorizing recordings, interacting with 
musicians individually and in groups, and building cultural and 
personal identity. He analyzes the interaction of groups in the 
building of a repertory. In contrast to Persian and Carnatic music, 
jazz and its processes and culture are learned with a 
heterogeneous set of processes, which Berliner synthesizes in the 


context of social, biographical, and cultural analysis. What makes 
Berliner’s book specifically an ethnomusicological contribution is 
its emphasis on presenting and developing the relationship 
between insider and outsider perspectives, and his construction of 
a synthetic theory of improvisation based on the study of sixty 
musicians. 


ETHNOMUSICOLOGY, IMPROVISATION, AND 
THE STUDY OF CULTURE 


In the period after 1990, ethnomusicologists have increasingly 
turned from the technical study of the music text to the study of 
music in (or as) culture, realizing the goal of Alan Merriam, who 
in 1964 suggested that it was this emphasis that set 
ethnomusicology apart from other musical disciplines. To be sure, 
studies of the technicalities of music continued to play a role in 
ethnomusicology, but the most important direction, as 
summarized most recently by the essays in Henry Stobart’s edited 
collection The New (Ethno)musicologies (2009), deals with music 
among the domains of culture. 

Ingrid Monson’s work over more than a decade may serve as a 
landmark for this strand of intellectual history. Saying Something: 
Jazz Improvisation and Interaction (1996), a book studying the 
rhythm sections of jazz ensembles by juxtaposing performances 
and musicians’ verbal articulations, contemplates improvisation 
as primarily an interactive event, and presents jazz improvisations 
as expressions of identity, politics, and culture, and as shaper, 
itself, of social communities and networks. Freedom Sounds 


(2007) studies the relationship of jazz with the civil rights 
movement of the 1960s and 1970s. “Jazz as Political and Musical 
Practice” (2009) attempts to define the role of jazz improvisation 
in contemplating what Monson calls the “big” and the “small” 
questions: “power, hegemony, globalization, economics, 
modernity” (in the first case) and “the construction of 
communities, aesthetics, political resistance” (in the second case) 
(Monson 2009, 21). Improvisation as a metaphor for freedom is a 
recurring motif in Monson’s work and in related studies. 

It is interesting to be reminded of certain ways in which the 
(admittedly rather short) history of improvisation research has a 
certain unity. Thus, the notion of jazz musicians and _ their 
audience as community, stressed by Berliner and Monson, is the 
subject of one of the earliest specifically ethnomusicological 
studies in jazz, the article “The Jazz Community” by Alan 
Merriam and Raymond Mack (1960). At the same time, the 
concept of improvisation as metaphor of freedom is suggested in 
the discourse by Iranian musicians (Nettl 1980), where the idea of 
freedom to make decisions—from the choice to perform to 
deciding what dastgah to perform, on to the details of 
performance choices as the order of gushehs, the development of 
motifs, and the selection of ornaments—are all seen as part of the 
same process, a process associated with the absence of (or 
freedom from) rhythmic requirements. 


CONCLUSION 


The ethnomusicological study of improvisation from a variety of 
perspectives has made great strides. I don’t know who first taught 


“ological” courses on improvisation; perhaps it was Ferand in his 
experience at the New School. But when, in 1972, I undertook to 
give a graduate seminar on improvisation in my department, the 
announcement was greeted with considerable astonishment, since 
it was widely believed that improvisation was essentially a 
mystery that could not be explained, and because there were still 
many who thought of this as a craft inferior to the art of 
composition, perhaps a sort of a third world of music making. In 
the twenty-first century, seminars on improvisation are taught at 
many institutions, and the subject is widely accepted. 

At the same time, while books by single authors synthesizing 
the world of improvisation from an_ ethnomusicological 
perspective have not appeared, several collections of essays, each 
covering much of the world, have been published. The earliest— 
already mentioned above—edited by Lortat-Jacob (1987) resulted 
from conferences in Tours and Cologne (1983 and 1984), and 
contains several contributions of a methodological sort—most 
prominently by Lortat-Jacob himself, Monique Brandily, and Jean 
During—plus twenty brief case studies, seven of which are 
concerned with African music. Although this collection examines 
a number of fundamental issues in improvisation study, its 
emphasis is on the relationship of models or points of departure to 
performance. Interestingly, however, the collection also grapples 
with the question of definition, of which a small anthology 
provided by fourteen of the book’s authors provides an indication 
of the many concepts and processes that might be subsumed under 
the term. Two other collections in which I myself was involved 
(Nettl and Russell 1998, Solis and Nettl 2009) suggest the 
desirability of erasing the boundaries between ethnomusicology 
and other forms of music scholarship. The 2009 collection 


provides close to equal volume to non-Western, jazz, and Western 
classical musics. 

It may be helpful to look at the overall history of research in 
musical improvisation after 1950 as beginning with an 
understanding that the many forms subsumed under the term may 
have important things in common, as musical and social process, 
but moving on to realization, and in recent years, to an 
appreciation of the heterogeneity of its manifestations. I am 
obliged to return to my initial question: Does it make sense to 
apprehend improvisation as a single unitary process, from 
Baroque ornamentation to the development of ragas and the 
interpretations of the radif and on to jazz and free improvisation, 
or would we as scholars be better off returning to culture- and 
genre-specific perspectives? We may wish to reassess our 
progress. 
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CHAPTER 9 


SAVING IMPROVISATION 
Hummel and the Free Fantasia in the Early 
Nineteenth Century 


DANA GOOLEY 


WITHIN the long history of improvisation in western Europe, the 
early nineteenth century is generally viewed as a period of 
precipitous decline. In Ernest Ferand’s foundational history of 
improvisation in western music, as well as Peter Schleuning’s 
history of the fantasia genre, the early nineteenth century has the 
appearance of a valedictory period, where the last remnants of a 
once vital improvisatory tradition sputter forth one last time.! This 
spectral image of improvisation in the first half of the nineteenth 
century has been significantly altered over the past two decades 
by studies that document vigorous practices of preluding and free 
extemporization among most of the significant instrumental 
composers—Beethoven, Schubert, Mendelssohn, Chopin, 
Schumann,  Liszt—as well as =many lesser-known 
contemporaries.” Yet if the “gap of nearly one hundred and fifty 
years” (1800-1950) once described by George E. Lewis might 
need to be narrowed down slightly, there is little question that by 
1850 the discourse and practice of improvisation had taken a back 
seat in the concerns of European musical life.*> Around 1800 it 


was widely understood that a trained keyboardist, or even a 
trained violinist, would improvise as a matter of course. Fifty 
years later it had become relatively rare, continued mainly by two 
distinguished composer-pianists of an older generation: Ferdinand 
Hiller and Ignaz Moscheles. There were occasional calls for the 
complete abolition of improvisation, and few spoke out in its 
defense. Why did this practice, so positively valued and actively 
practiced around 1800, decline so rapidly, and with so little 
regret? How was its decline linked with changes in society, 
politics, and musical aesthetics in the first half of the nineteenth 
century? 

Scholars have suggested a number of reasons for the decline of 
improvisation. Robin Moore argues that the vastly expanded 
concert audience of the nineteenth century had lost the capacity to 
“follow” improvisation and thereby lost interest as well.* In 
Moore’s view, a sophisticated knowledge of musical styles, 
harmony, and background schemes was necessary to comprehend 
both the inventiveness and spontaneity of improvisation and the 
more general difference between improvised and composed 
music. Mozart’s success in public improvisation, for example, 
was related to the intensive cultivation of music among amateurs 
in Vienna, and the small size of the concert venues he played in, 
which assured him a select audience. Pianists of the early-mid 
nineteenth century, by contrast, played for a much larger audience 
with a lower level of musical “education.” Improvisation, then, 
was an elite practice that thrived in absolutist societies, but could 
not adapt to the “democratization” of musical audiences that 
marked the nineteenth century. 

Another factor in the decline of improvisation was the 
increasing regulative force of the “work” aesthetic in the 


nineteenth century. In the years 1820—1860 musicians, critics, and 
audiences promulgated and internalized a new standard of musical 
value privileging carefully crafted, architectonically meditated 
musical creations of an individuated, distinctive character 
—“works’—that could be heard and enjoyed repeatedly to form a 
kind of collective cultural property or canon. The work idea 
isolated and valorized a particular mode of musical creation— 
composition of a meditated, reflected sort—and shifted other 
modes of musical creation such as execution and improvisation 
into a position of deficiency or lack. In a musical culture where 
the work idea was gaining force, the ephemeral values of delivery 
and spontaneous invention were at a distinct disadvantage, and 
were increasingly polarized against the values of the work. Carl 
Dahlhaus and others have shown how the growing tension 
between performance-centered “virtuosos” and work-centered 
“interpreters” played out in the career of Liszt, who was trained in 
virtuoso improvisation by his teacher Czerny, but eventually 
abjured improvisation and reoriented himself toward the culture 
of works.” 

Another factor contributing to the decline of improvisation was 
a shift in musical institutions and the music profession. In the 
eighteenth century the profession of Kapellmeister or maitre de 
chapelle was normally held by a keyboardist, who was asked to 
fulfill a variety of musical roles in which improvisation was 
essential. He might be summoned to lead an_ orchestra, 
accompany a guest singer or instrumentalist, play the organ for a 
solemn service, or play privately for a prince or visiting diplomat. 
To fulfill these demands on short notice he needed to be a highly 
capable keyboard improviser in many different styles. He might 
equally as well be called upon to compose, in a short space of 


time, a festive cantata, mass, symphony, or opera, and to furnish 
publishers with songs, chamber music, and keyboard pieces. The 
capacity to improvise was far less essential for keyboardists born 
after 1800, who could increasingly make a living playing public 
concerts to large audiences, teaching privately, and above all, 
publishing pieces for the burgeoning amateur market. These 
activities mutually reinforced one another: a successful public 
concert would attract potential students and potential consumers, 
and a successful series of sheet music publications would attract 
those consumers to the concert hall. Whereas the eighteenth- 
century Kapellmeister-in-training invested much of his time 
developing improvisational and compositional skill in many 
different styles (and even on different keyboard instruments), the 
post-1800 keyboardist could invest himself more exclusively in 
refining his piano technique and writing pieces in a popular style 
for the market. Instead of cultivating improvisational skill in 
multiple styles, the modern pianist concentrated on exploiting the 
technological innovations in piano manufacture, and cultivating a 
degree of pianistic virtuosity that would help him compete in the 
marketplace. As a result there emerged a new style of highly 
virtuosic, public concert music in which the words “brilliant,” 
“srand” and “di bravura” predominate. 

Changes in audiences, in philosophical aesthetics, and in the 
music profession, in sum, all played a significant role in the 
decline of improvisational practice. But we should be careful not 
to overemphasize the dominant or emergent historical trends—the 
democratic audience, the work aesthetic, the virtuoso di bravura 
—as historical agents that displaced or canceled out the preceding 
paradigm. The newer trends managed to adapt, transform, and 
incorporate improvisation together with its associated values. The 


decline of improvisation in the early nineteenth century, in other 
words, was accompanied by new sources for its valorization. The 
ideal of the all-around musician, for instance—skilled in 
performance, composition, and theory alike—was losing the 
pragmatic value it had held for the eighteenth-century 
Kapellmeister. But the rise of educational philosophies stressing 
the gradual development of a well rounded, generally cultivated 
person (gebildeter Mensch) kept the ideal alive under a different 
regime of value, and in the realm of music pedagogy this favored 
the preservation of improvisation. In 1802 A.E.M. Grétry, 
encouraged by some of his professional peers, published a treatise 
on keyboard improvisation in which he regretted the recent 
disappearance of improvisation from music pedagogy: “Why is it 
not taught! Why are so many people strong in the execution of 
sonatas while knowing so little about how to improvise [préluder| 
with knowledge of the rules [of harmony]! In a short space 
Grétry takes the student progressively from very basic triadic 
harmony all the way through to advanced fugal and enharmonic 
improvisations. He explicitly intended the treatise to simplify and 
democratize a practice that, through its association with maitres 
de chapelle, had acquired the appearance of something esoteric, 
specialized, or inaccessible. Any fifteen-year-old girl, he writes in 
the introduction, can get through his method in a mere three 
months of steady application. Grétry was not so democratic as to 
permit a completely intuitive approach to improvisation. He was 
wedded to eighteenth-century ideals of theoretically grounded 
practice and demanded that the students know the harmonic rules. 
An echo of Grétry’s pedagogical concerns can be heard in 
Kalkbrenner’s treatise on harmony and improvisation, published 
in the 1840s: 


There is a vice in the manner of teaching composition that makes the student learn 
all the chords and their inversions without knowing how to employ them. ... How 
many of our best pianists can produce even a minimally satisfying prelude? And 
among our students there is not one in a thousand who, in his improvisations, tries 
to go beyond the perfect cadence. We thus thought that this volume, offered here to 
conscientious amateurs, would serve art by lifting a corner of the veil that conceals 
the technical aspect of music and makes it almost incomprehensible to those who 


are not deeply initiated into it.’ 


For Kalkbrenner, as for Grétry and others, the teaching of 
improvisation would have a meliorating effect on composition 
and performance by drawing students out of their overspecialized 
isolation and creating more “complete” musicians. In this sense 
improvisation had a new role to play as an antithetical critique of 
what modern musical culture had become. 

Another new impetus to the valorization of improvisation 
came, in an apparent paradox, from the very idea that is supposed 
to have killed it off: the work concept. In the eighteenth century 
composition and improvisation had belonged to a continuum of 
“music-making,” and while the two words were perhaps not 
synonymous, they occupied a shared conceptual territory. As the 
authority of the work idea ascended in the nineteenth century, 
composition and improvisation became split apart conceptually 
and set into hierarchical tension. Through the privileging of the 
“work” pole, improvisation became a “marked” category of 
music-making, bearing specific properties that looked like 
deficient deviations from the normative type of music-making 
represented in composition. This isolation or marking of 
improvisation, though produced by a programmatic elevation of 
composed works, opened the possibility that the hierarchy would 
be inverted and the special virtues of improvisation would 
become valued on their own terms. Once conceived as a different 


sort of creative activity, in other words, improvised performance 
could potentially serve as a critique of the verve, surprise, drama, 
and spontaneity the work edited out or left behind. Thus Robert 
Wangermée, in his pioneering article on nineteenth-century 
improvisation, could write: “What is new at the beginning of the 
nineteenth century is the favor accorded to improvisation, the 
preference that it will be granted vis-d-vis the written work.”® 
This new tendency first manifested in the reception of Beethoven, 
whose contemporaries often considered his improvisations 
superior to his written compositions.’ The continuing force of this 
reputation later in the nineteenth century 1s evident in an 1871 
essay by Richard Wagner, who wrote: “We have statements from 
trustworthy sources that Beethoven made an incomparable 
impression upon his friends through extended improvising at the 
piano. We can consider as unexaggerated the laments that these 
same creations were not committed to paper.”!? Thus Beethoven, 
whose compositions had become the effective cornerstone for the 
work idea, was simultaneously admired for a level of 
improvisational brilliance that exceeded what works could 
capture. 

Romanticism gave further support to the valorization of 
improvisation. In her book Romanticism and Improvisation, 
Angela Esterhammer shows that in the first half of the nineteenth 
century the figure of the poetic improviser—normally an Italian 
man inventing rhymed verses before a large audience—became an 
influential literary trope all over Europe, taking multiple forms in 
novels, poems, and theater pieces. Esterhammer demonstrates, 
moreover, that this literary trope coincided with a resurgence of 
actually performing poetic improvisers, whose tours and 


performances bear remarkable resemblances to those of concert 
virtuosos in the same period. In literary representations as well as 
actual performances, these improvisers were celebrated for 
qualities of spontaneity, immediacy, and community that their 
performances promised to deliver—dqualities that were apparently 
becoming less accessible in modern industrial society and its print 
culture. Yet improvisers rarely escaped criticism from a regime of 
(bourgeois) values stressing permanence, reliability, and 
writing.!' Improvisation had to be valorized, but only up to a 
certain point, as though it contained some anarchic kernel that 
needed to be held in check. Romanticism thus established 
improvisation as an idea—an ideal or utopia linked to notions of 
freedom, fulfillment, and social wholeness—bearing an 
antithetical relation to real-world historical and social conditions. 
“Romantic” composers such as Chopin, Liszt, and Schumann—all 
of whom improvised extensively at the piano—participated in this 
conversion from practice to idea by composing pieces aimed at 
recovering “improvisationality” through the technology of works. 
As Wangermeée put it: “fantasies, 1impromptus, preludes—and also 
fully written-out pedal points, cadenzas carefully written out ... 
with all this there was an attempt to give the illusion of 
improvisation—because theoretically this was always a privileged 
activity.” !? 

In light of these new channels of valorization in the early 
1800s, the major problem of improvisation was not so much its 
decline, but rather the tensions and contradictions attendant upon 
its split into “practice” and “idea.” As a historical window into 
these problems, I would like to consider here the improvisational 
practice and reception of Johann Nepomuk Hummel during his 
well-publicized European concert tours of the 1820s. Although 


Hummel is less well known than Beethoven, Liszt, and Chopin, 
he richly deserves attention in the context of improvisation. His 
biographer was not exaggerating when he called Hummel “the 
most popular composer of his era,” and he might have added that 
Hummel was the most popular improviser as well.!?’ Hummel is 
the only concert pianist of the nineteenth century whose 
improvisations were integral to his public reputation. During his 
glory years as a concert pianist, the 1820s, he extemporized at the 
end of every concert, and audiences knew they could expect him 
to improvise not just preludes or cadenzas, but extended free 
fantasias. His improvisations, moreover, were greeted with 
overwhelming enthusiasm and admiration, only rarely eliciting 
points of disapprobation, and even then, grudgingly. His free 
fantasies were said to combine’ instrumental mastery, 
compositional mastery (in the sense of having a wide range of 
musical vocabularies at his disposal) and inspiration in a single 
act. Yet as warmly as his improvisations were greeted, they set a 
standard for free fantasy playing that the younger generation of 
pianists seemed unable to match, so that critics sometimes turned 
their admiration into an occasion to lament the declining practice. 
Hummel’s reception, then, confirms the continuing viability of 
improvisation in the nineteenth century—the possibility of its full 
valorization—while at the time revealing signs that it would have 
a hard time continuing. 

Born in 1778, Hummel was a career Kapellmeister in the 
eighteenth-century mold, an all-around musician who produced 
liturgical works alongside operas, concertos, piano sonatas, and 
chamber music (though curiously, no symphony). Before 
undertaking his concert tours in the 1820s, he had held 
Kapellmeister appointments in Esterhazy and Stuttgart, and he 


was appointed in Weimar in 1818, where he remained until his 
death in 1837. His reputation stemmed partly from an association 
with Mozart, with whom he had studied for two years as a child 
prodigy. The perception of Hummel as a successor of Mozart was 
reinforced by the dissimilarity of Hummel’s music to that of 
Beethoven. Even after 1815, when Hummel consciously began 
infusing his piano compositions with more Beethovenian drama, 
the influence was sporadic and the stylistic dissimilarity very 
clear. Hummel’s association with “Mozartian” clarity and 
simplicity, however, obscured the modern dimension of his style, 
which consisted in a rich, brilliant, florid conception of the piano 
that represented a significant step beyond that of his slightly older 
contemporary Johann Baptist Cramer. It was not uncommon for 
contemporaries to credit him with founding of the modern school 
of brilliant piano playing. He had a measurable influence on the 
pianism and composition of Schumann, Chopin, and (to a lesser 
degree) Liszt, as well as on the generation of pianists who worked 
through his compendious 1828 treatise on piano playing. !* 
Hummel’s duality as both “classic” and “modern” gave his 
reception a layered quality unlike that of other pianists. 
Kalkbrenner, for example, was born three years earlier than 
Hummel but was perceived as a distinctly “modern” pianist by the 
standards of the 1820s. Cramer was born seven years before 
Hummel but was perceived as “classic.” In the balance, though, 
Hummel’s association with Mozart outweighed his association 
with modern virtuosity, and he appeared to audiences of the 1820s 
as a representative of a noble musical past that was quickly 
disappearing. Although he was only in his forties, he carried an 
aura of traditional authority and solidity. His playing was singled 
out for its “purity,” as though uncontaminated by the “noise” of 


modern virtuosity. His unattractive physique, often noted by 
contemporaries, contributed to his air of honest, “no-nonsense” 
musicianship. In these ways his playing and persona contrasted 
with that of Beethoven—erratic, intense, introverted—as well as 
that of Kalkbrenner—polished, suave, cosmopolitan. In 1825 a 
writer for the Harmonicon contrasted Hummel’s “free and easy 
style’ with Kalkbrenner’s “brilliant and elegant manner.” His 
tempos and his pianistic sonority sounded unhurried and unforced 
by the standard of the 1820s.!° Hummel’s aura of antiquity 
importantly mediated the impression his improvisations made. He 
seemed to extemporize with an ease, naturalness, and security that 
none of the younger improvisers could come even close to 
matching. In his piano treatise he went so far as to claim that he 
felt “less constrained improvising before two or three thousand 
listeners than playing a written composition to which I was 
slavishly subjected.”!®© Again Kalkbrenner might serve as a 
contrasting case: he left a treatise on improvisation but 
improvised in public to only a limited extent and with little praise 
from critics. If we can believe Mendelssohn, Kalkbrenner would 
sometimes falsely present his written-out composition Effusio 
musica to audiences as a free, unprepared improvisation. 

During his concert tours of the 1820s, Hummel’s concert 
programs had a relatively fixed structure. At any given program 
he typically performed three times: two larger-scale pieces of his 
own composition (one of them being a concerto in three 
movements) and an improvisation at the conclusion. These 
performances were broken up by vocal solos and instrumental 
pieces played by assisting artists. Although concert programs of 
touring artists of this period are in general highly miscellaneous 
and lack a sense of architecture, the placement of the free fantasia 


at the end of the concert was a stable convention serving a certain 
ritual purpose. By placing the fantasia at the end of the concert, 
the pianist wound down the concert with a reaffirmation of 
performer-audience intimacy that had been suppressed during the 
more formally organized performances of works. Through its 
Open, indeterminate character, the free fantasy loosened up the 
channels of communication and invited audiences, for lack of 
fixed expectations, into a more highly attuned, localized mode of 
listening. Hummel and his contemporaries actively plugged 
listeners into the performance network by requesting themes on 
which the fantasy would be based. The audience could thus see 
itself, during the improvisation, as an active, productive agent of 
the performance event, and through this, experience a phantasmic 
sensation of intimacy with the performer whose presumed 
Superiority was the premise of the concert to begin with. Liszt 
would later note that “this way of improvising ... establishes a 
more direct rapport between the public and the artist.... It 
becomes a communal work.”!” 

Hummel’s special gift for improvisation made him a prime 
exhibit in the developing critique of improvisation in the 1820s. 
The issues surrounding improvisation were aired with rare 
vehemence in an 1824 article from the Vienna journal A//gemeine 
musikalische Zeitung, entitled “Thoughts on free improvisation, 
with a retrospective look at Hummel’s Fantasy, published in the 
Museum for Piano Music, Vol. 6.”!® This article attacks the 
current state of pianistic improvisation, and pleads for younger 
pianists to reform their improvisations by taking Hummel’s 
published Fantasy, op. 18, as a model. The anonymous author 
argues that improvisation has degenerated into the simplest and 
most repetitive form possible—simple variations on a theme: “A 


chain of variations is not yet a fantasy; it merely adds to their 


number.’”!’ Pianists improvise variations, the author claims, 
because they lack sufficient musical training to do much else, and 
they often find themselves in the position of having to fill out 
their concert programs in an expedient manner. In an especially 
rich passage, the author expresses his aesthetic ideal for the 
fantasy genre: 


Not only does it [the free fantasy] allow the combination of the most heterogeneous 
things into a most pleasing whole, but the entire realm of romanticism is opened up 
quite particularly in these pieces. Those endearing dallying sylphs called variations 
fearlessly form ranks against strict counterpoint, and pure melody can indeed be 
wedded with the one—or many-voiced, forward- or backward-moving canon. The 
master remains unbounded in his creative power, and here true talent, married 
[begattet] with true art, shows itself in the most beautiful light, quite apart from the 
delectable amusement that is unavoidable furnished the listener through this 


shifting.7° 


In spite of the article’s title, this notion of the free fantasy as a 
quasi-sexual merger of the learned style (counterpoint) and the 
pleasing style (variations) is poorly represented by Hummel’s 
Fantasy, op. 18, which lacks variations and has only intermittent 
flashes of counterpoint. But it does come close to matching what 
we know of Hummel’s concert improvisations from contemporary 
reviews. Hummel’s concert fantasies appear to have realized a 
particular aesthetic, not found in other musical genres, in which 
opposing elements—masculine and feminine, severe and 
pleasurable—achieve a transcendent union. 

Determining just what Hummel played when he improvised is 
of course a challenge. Carl Czerny’s 1829 treatise on 
improvisation, the most important single source of information 
about improvisation in the early nineteenth century, gives 
guidelines on how to play free fantasies and is therefore an 


indispensable reference point.*! Yet because Hummel improvised 


so often in public, his fantasies are better documented 1n the press 
than those of his contemporaries, and from such reviews we can 
gather some provisional outlines of how he achieved his unique 
combination of the popular and the learned.** The pleasing, 
popular side of his improvisations resided in the choice of tunes 
and in methods of elaboration that kept the tune clearly in the 
listener’s ear. By asking the audience to suggest themes for 
improvisation, Hummel framed the performance as an event 
geared toward the audience’s ear, while simultaneously claiming 
the right to deconstruct the themes. He most often chose tuneful 
melodies from French and German comic operas, with clear and 
balanced phrases, simple harmonies and clearly defined sub- 
phrases that lent themselves to sequencing and development. (His 
avoidance of melodies by Rossini, the most popular opera 
composer of the 1820s internationally, might be explained by the 
florid character of Rossini’s melodic writing, which resisted 
breakdown into subsidiary motives). He improvised so often on 
“La ci darem la mano” and “Fin ch’han dal vino,” from Mozart’s 
Don Giovanni, as to raise suspicion that he knew what audiences 
would request and could “engineer” the choice of particular 
melodies.*? But he could also work with the unexpected. At one 
concert he accepted two themes from the audience that he did not 
particularly like, and although he treated the second melody only 
briefly, he pulled off a successful performance. Louis Moreau 
Gottschalk recalled with admiration a fantasy in which Hummel 
riffed off the sound of church bells ringing outside the hall, and 
incorporated them seamlessly into his improvisation. Hummel 
often based his fantasy on melodies from two different operas by 


the same composer, pairing together, for example, themes from 
Mozart’s Don Giovanni and Entfuhrung aus dem Serail, or from 
Herold’s Zampa and Pre aux clercs (Zweikampf), or from Spohr’s 
Faust and Jessonda. To these pairs of melodies given by the 
audience, Hummel sometimes added a third, or a fragment 
thereof, as a kind of recurring motif or unifying thread. At an 
1830 concert in Paris he worked in a march-motif from La Muette 
de Portici as he played a fantasy on two themes from Don 
Giovanni. A few months later, in London, he worked up a fantasy 
on the Ranz des vaches and an unidentified comic-opera theme 
before introducing, as a surprise, the English folk-song “The 
Plough Boy.” In both of these cases Hummel was making 
gestures to the tastes of local audiences, who normally broke out 
in applause every time a recognizable new melody was 
introduced. 

Contemporaneous descriptions are too imprecise to determine 
exactly what techniques Hummel employed when elaborating on 
these themes. It is difficult to imagine that he would not 
sometimes have played decorative or brilliant variations based on 
the melody’s harmonic structure, since this was such a standard 
procedure of elaboration. But overall he seems to have avoided 
this straightforward approach in favor of a more flexible, 
exploratory development or “spinning-out” of the theme and its 
motifs. Perhaps he transformed melodies and motifs by playing 
them in different styles or topoi—cantabile, march, polonaise, 
scherzando, and so forth—as Czerny recommended in his 
treatise.** In his piano treatise he said that when he chose a 
“known theme,” he did so “less in order to vary it than to treat it 
freely in many forms, with several turns of phrase and in several 
styles.”2° Even with this relatively sophisticated form of variation, 


critics were consistently attuned to Hummel’s preservation of a 
popular style addressed to the broader listening audience: “In this 
fantasy we were able to grant his talent the pure admiration that 
he earned to the highest degree, especially through the logical 
treatment of the theme that he first stated. For the rest of the 
public bonbons were also served up, and some lapped them from 
the stream, while others nibbled. But everyone was transported 
and showed their satisfaction with fiery applause.”*° In 1835, 
when Hummel was quite old and his playing had lost much of its 
power, he improvised at a charity concert on four popular themes 
in the manner of a potpourri, where each theme is developed 
minimally, and a critic characterized the performance as “directed 
more toward a mixed public, but in its uncommon popularity 
nevertheless also fulfilling the higher demands of art.””’ 

The learned side of Hummel’s concert fantasies consisted of 
clearly marked fugal or quasi-fugal passages. He tended to arrive 
at such fugal playing after freely varying a theme, so that the 
concentrated density of the fugal playing felt like the culminating 
point of a linear process. This was clearly a trademark of 
Hummel’s improvisations. In 1821 he played “a free fantasy on 
the fortepiano, where he eventually treated amazingly ‘Dammi la 
cara mano’ and another melody from Mozart’s D. Giovanni, 
transitioning also into the fugal style, and through all that the 
modern art of the piano allows, won the loudest applause.”*> An 
account of a London performance in 1830 likewise described a 
seamless transition from a casual, “pleasing” treatment of the 
theme into a more “learned” fugal section: “He commenced with 
an introductory adagio, followed by some light and playful 
variations on the Swiss air; he modulated through a variety of 


keys into an elaborate fugue, in the progress of which he 
displayed all the enthusiasm and powerful genius, with the 
consummate art and refinement of the most profound musical 
science.”*” In this instance, the progression to fugal playing took 
place before Hummel had moved to the second theme of his 
fantasy, an anomaly that might account for his perfunctory 
treatment of the second theme. In the fantasy that Gottschalk 
heard, Hummel first treated his Polonaise “La bella capricciosa,” 
then treated the interfering church-bell tones with harmonizations, 
and, after combining this with motifs from the Polonaise’s slow 
introduction, “capp[ed] off the whole with a fugue improvised on 
the main theme of the Polacca.”°” Taken together, these accounts 
show a fairly consistent formal paradigm of free slow 
introduction, treatment of first theme, treatment of second theme, 
fugue, and brilliant finale, a pattern typical of Hummel’s 
contemporaries with the exception of the fugue. They further 
suggest that, as a unifying device Hummel liked to weave in a 
short motive unrelated to the fantasy’s two “proper” themes (the 
“Plough-Boy,” the Muette de Portici march, the Larghetto from 
the Polonaise). 

In private contexts Hummel felt no particular need to build a 
“popular” dimension into his improvisations. A Berlin critic in 
1821 asserted that “his improvisations in social circles are entirely 
different from those directed at a larger public and never resemble 
one another.”>! If Hummel did indeed have more diverse 
improvisational strategies and forms in private contexts, it may 
simply reflect the diversity of the private circumstances. Some of 
these improvisations may have been light, off-the-cuff inventions 
of the sort that Czerny categorized as a “capriccio.”°* But when 


he had the ear of a sophisticated private audience, he more likely 
improvised in the manner of his Fantasy, op. 18, which, as seen 
above, was viewed by one critic as representative of Hummel’s 
improvised fantasies (and indeed a model for the reform of 
improvisation). Op. 18 is a long, complex, and sometimes quite 
dramatic piece in which all the motives are of Hummel’s 
invention and the methods of elaboration are exceptionally rich. 
In line with Czerny’s general recommendations for the free 
fantasy, it makes use of standard formal frameworks—first- 
movement (“sonata’’) form, cantabile slow movement, and rondo 
—while treating these frameworks more freely than they would 
appear in a sonata. Op. 18 probably represents a style of free 
fantasy directed at the connoisseur audience in private contexts, 
not entirely unlike the involved, half-hour effusions Beethoven 
was known to play in private society. This style, like the sonata 
genre itself, did not translate to the public context in the 1820s. 
Czerny, in his improvisation treatise, spoke of the great 
challenges faced by the pianist who wanted to improvise an 
extended fantasy before “a larger gathering,” and underlined the 
need “to avoid dullness and boredom” out of “consideration of his 
listeners’ powers of concentration.”°* Indeed, he presented the 
potpourri genre as a more reliable model for public audiences: 
“Apropos of improvising before a large audience, as in a theater 
for example, the first two styles discussed hitherto [1.e. the free 
fantasy on a single theme, and the free fantasy on several themes] 
are not always felicitous and present the performer with twofold 
difficulties. First, the natural embarrassment inherent in a public 
performance and particularly the very destructive fear of boring 
the audience ... then also, in dealing with a largely heterogeneous 
public, surely the majority by far will be entertained only by 


pleasant, familiar tunes and will be sustained in spirit by piquant 
and glittering performances.’”** 

Contemporaneous discourse about Hummel’s free fantasies, 
then, repeatedly worked with binary oppositions in which the 
private-public distinction held a certain primacy. The “private” 
pole was aligned with connoisseur values—learned style, 
counterpoint, extended forms, rational control, and intellectual 
satisfaction—while the “public” pole was aligned with mixed 
audiences—pleasing style, popular melodies, variation, and 
audience delight. The Berlin critic who distinguished between 
Hummel’s private and public improvisations lined up a number of 
these binaries when he wrote of an improvisation: “For 
connoisseurs and amateurs Capellmeister N. Hummel alternated 
between contrapuntally developed passages and pleasantly varied 


popular themes, satisfying and entertaining everyone.”°> Most 
critics of the day looked favorably on Hummel’s capacity to 
bridge private and public worlds with this combination of styles. 
In 1823 a reporter in St. Petersburg wrote that 


he gained the greatest applause by his Fantasias, in which this great master knows 
how to mingle with such admirable art the gay and the serious, the playful and the 
severe; at one moment he lets us hear what he is capable of effecting in the church 
style, then in that of the chamber and theatre. So varied are his powers that even 
those who had the least pretensions as connoisseurs were charmed, they knew not 
why, while the cognoscenti applauded with unfeigned admiration. He appears 


equally great both in the grand and the simple. : 


Violinist Ludwig Spohr recounted an especially curious 
example of Hummel’s multileveled improvisation during the 
Congress of Vienna (1814—15). At the end of a soirée Hummel 
was asked by “some ladies” to play a waltz, and he gladly 
assented, causing the young ladies in the adjoining room to begin 


dancing. Once the waltz had been played, “his playing 
transitioned into a free improvisation that nevertheless steadily 
preserved the waltz rhythm, so that the dancers were not 
interrupted.” Hummel enriched the waltz with contrapuntal motifs 
drawn from other pieces played that evening, eventually arriving 
at a fugue-theme in which “he let loose all his contrapuntal arts, 
without impinging on the pleasure of the dancers.” After the 
fugue Hummel “turned back to the galant style” to play a bravura 
finale. Spohr’s narration highlights not only the stylistic contrast 
between the light waltz and Hummel’s virtuosity, but also the 
contrasting engagement of the participants in the soirée. While the 
young ladies were dancing in the other room, he wrote, “I and 
some other artists, attracted by his playing, gathered around the 
instrument and listened attentively.”” Hummel had managed in his 
fantasy to satisfy simultaneously, but along separate channels, the 
women and the men, dancers and attentive listeners, popular and 
learned tastes.*/ 

Hummel’s free fantasies, in sum, aroused wonder and 
admiration as sites where the normal markers of aesthetic 
difference, and their social correlates, were temporarily suspended 
or broken down. They established and maintained a peaceful 
coexistence between styles normally separated out into different 
genres. A third-movement rondo from a concerto, for example, 
was understood as a genre of pleasing or popular character. The 
learned style could appear in a rondo, but it usually did so 
temporarily, as a topos or citation, and did not affect the overall 
popular character of the movement. Conversely, first-movement 
or “sonata” style was understood as a “higher,” more complex 
form, and it could easily support shorter passages of pleasing 
lyricism without affecting its overall ambitious tone. Hummel’s 


free fantasies could not clearly be pegged as popular or learned 
because they seemed to be both at once. They did not merely 
juxtapose learned and _ pleasing styles, but transitioned 
imperceptibly from one to the other, as though the distinct styles 
belonged to a single underlying “substance” rather than an order 
of discrete and hierarchized differences. Moreover, his free 
fantasies gave ample space to a stylistic middle ground between 
strict fugue and charming melodic statement. The free-variative 
mode of elaboration, in which popular themes given by the 
audience were audibly subjected to “developmental” techniques 
such as reharmonization, modulation, and recombination, was not 
clearly marked as either popular or learned, but something in 
between. 

Hummel’s fantasies realized a combination or synthesis of 
styles not found in other genres, and since these styles had 
definite social correlates we might say that they modeled a 
utopian vision,—a social “fantasy” in which people belonging to 
different social groups with unequal levels of knowledge and 
education co-existed in mutually beneficial and harmonious 
alignment of interests. If so, Hummel’s free improvisations 
confirm one of the central theses informing recent critical 
improvisation studies: the idea that the free improvisational 
situations open up, through their indeterminacy and _ their 
openness to individual agency, a space in which social differences 
—of ethnicity, gender, and class, for example—collide and move 
toward creative reconciliations in which new, unfamiliar social 
formations are posited or imagined.°> Hummel’s concert 
fantasies, furthermore, preserved distinct signifiers of learned and 
popular style even as they exerted a disintegrative force upon 
those signifiers. Hummel certainly did not consciously intend his 


improvisations to function this way, but the lines of critical 
response repeatedly came back to his successful mediation of 
stylistic and social difference, in a tone of unreserved, almost 
breathless enthusiasm, suggesting that he aroused intense cultural 
desires unfulfilled by other modes of musical experience. 

The special, intense charge of Hummel’s improvisations was 
related to transformations in musical life that were first being felt, 
often painfully, in the 1820s. Hummel’s ability to satisfy both 
connoisseurs and amateurs was judged miraculous because the 
presumed gap between the two kinds of listener appeared to have 
widened. A conceptualization of the musical public as a mixture 
of connoisseurs (Kenner) and amateurs (Liebhaber) had been 
conventional since the mid-eighteenth century, and to some extent 
Hummel’s admirers were simply reiterating its conventional form. 
However, the commercialization and democratization of musical 
life in the first two decades of the nineteenth century altered the 
social context of the terms. For most of the mid-to-late eighteenth 
century, the Kenner-and-Liebhaber public was a numerically 
small, relatively elite group that carried on a “patronal” 
relationship with composers through subscriptions to their 
published compositions and concerts. Around 1800 commercial 
publishers began taking over these patronal functions and inserted 
composers and performers into a commercial marketplace in the 
modern sense.*” Publishers took a leading role in stimulating the 
production not only of scores, but also of music periodicals, 
pianos, pedagogical methods, and, as managers of publicity and 
ticket sales, public concerts. Virtuoso pianist-composers like 
Hummel, Kalkbrenner, Moscheles, and Herz were the most 
natural allies of publishers. All of them published large numbers 
of pieces whose sales would be augmented by public appearances. 


One result of musical commercialization was a massive increase 
in the size of the Liebhaber public—those who enjoyed listening 
to and/or practicing music without possessing knowledge of its 
theoretical underpinnings. With this increase in the size of the 
“public” went a greater diversification as well. Friedrich Rochlitz, 
writing in 1813, distinguished not two but four categories of 
listener: connoisseurs, dilettantes, laymen, and “the futile” 
(Kenner, Dilettanten, Laien and _ Nichtige).*°  Rochlitz’s 
“Dilettant” is essentially equivalent to the Liebhaber, but his 
categories of “laymen” and “pointless ones” are new to the field, 
and they recognize a new class of listeners—an anonymous, 
“mass” musical public—positioned at a greater distance from 
musical learning than was known in the eighteenth century. 

With this diversification of competences and tastes came new 
anxieties. The later eighteenth-century musician could presume an 
equal level of interest and appreciation from both Kenner and 
Liebhaber, but the public performer of the 1820s had to make 
choices about how to gauge his style. If he chose to target the 
dilettante-layman band of the spectrum, as most pianists 
ultimately did, he risked incurring the wrath of serious critics and 
losing professional prestige. There was a risk that a long or 
complex concerto might bore the less musically educated 
audiences, while a potpourri of folk tunes might irritate 
connoisseurs. It is easy to imagine (though difficult to document) 
that audiences, too, experienced discomfort with the 
heterogeneous constitution of the audience. Listeners had the 
opportunity to applaud or hiss performers as seen fit, but these 
opportunities were tinged with the possibility of embarrassment 
and of internal dissension: one might applaud something 
considered by others tasteless, or hiss something well-liked by the 


rest of the crowd. The mixed audiences that musical 
commercialization had produced, in sum, militated against the 
production of community at public concerts. It is against this 
background that Hummel’s free fantasies, with their multi-layered 
appeal, were so effusively celebrated. Uniquely among living 
pianists, he successfully negotiated the transition from the world 
of Kenner and Liebhaber to the modern world of heterogeneous 
audiences, without sacrificing the virtues of either. His 
improvisations mitigated fears that connoisseurs and lay listeners 
had grown hopelessly apart and that a public form of musical 
community might be impossible. 

Hummel’s achievement looks even more heroic when 
compared with the difficulties his contemporaries faced 
reconciling the demands of improvisation and the public concert. 
Critics and performers alike were becoming impatient with it, as 
though there was some basic conflict between free improvisation 
and the character of the modern concert. Mendelssohn was as 
facile and flexible an extemporaneous player as any, but in 1831 
he experienced great frustration after a concert that ended with 
him improvising on Mozart’s “Non piu andrai”: “I have become 
quite convinced in my opinion that it is nonsense to improvise 1n 
public. Rarely has anything gotten me so down as the way I sat 
down there to play my fantasy for the public. The people were 
very satisfied ... but I was angry; for it had displeased me, and I 
will never again do it in public.”*! Mendelssohn gave no specific 
reasons for his dissatisfaction: he merely reiterated the feeling of 
awkwardness in public. Around the same year Chopin, who had 
improvised in public regularly, stopped doing so and continued 
his improvisations exclusively in private, elite company, where he 
was sure to be understood. Hummel, in his treatise, described how 


he practiced improvisation assiduously “for several years in my 
room,” and tested out ideas on a few chosen friends before 
“hazarding it in public.”** Considered together with Czerny’s 
recommendation that pianists should play potpourris when trying 
to satisfy mixed audiences, it appears that the free fantasy was 
widely understood as most appropriate for private performance or 
smaller audiences, but as a risky venture in public concerts. Some 
critics lamented that the noble tradition of free improvisation was 
declining under the influence of the modern concert: “One has to 
deplore the practice of improvisation among pianists of the 
present. An improvisation was once a free fantasy of the 
imagination, a truly spontaneous creation of the artist; today it is a 
succession of more or less difficult decorations, most often on 
popular airs.”*> These reflections, written in 1828 by a Berlin 
critic, were written in response to an anomalous concert where the 
improvisation did not succeed. The critic did however acquit 
Hummel on the strength of his private improvisations: “To be fair 
we must say that Mr. Hummel showed himself truly superior in 
private meetings, and that he perhaps did nothing wrong but cede 
to the bad taste of the public.’”“4 

Hummel’s performances raise issues that might pose 
challenging new questions for improvisation studies. First, does 
solo improvisation have the same capacity for social 
transformation that group improvisation has? Many readings of 
improvisation as social “work” take for granted an encounter 
between several people or between groups of people, each 
bringing a distinctive history and subject position to the 
encounter, which then goes through a process of negotiation, 
revision, or transformation. It is through such “communities in 


dialogue” that improvisation becomes a metaphor or embodiment 
of social, democratic, and political action. Solo improvisation of 
course excludes such a social encounter within the productive 
frame of the performance, and would therefore seem to exclude 
the possibility of dialogic exchange and transformation. Yet most 
improvisational traditions, including those stemming from free 
jazz, have major soloists who perform without accompanying 
musicians, and there is little sense that their solo performances 
belong aesthetically in a different category from their group 
performances. Perhaps the “dialogic” action of group 
improvisation resides less in the form of the performance—the 
meeting of several individuals with distinct histories and 
identities, each of them “expressing” their identities (even as they 
make those identities well)—than in the musical language, where 
contrasting musical codes are set into play and recombined in 
unexpected ways. Perhaps the intersubjective or intercultural 
“‘listening-to-others” frequently found in improvisation studies 
does not entail an encounter between two individuals or groups, 
conceived as autonomous entities whose discrete differences are 
Overcome or transcended in the action of improvisation. An 
alternative to this viewpoint might be that the individual 
improviser, whether in a group situation or not, listens to the 
“otherness” of the musical-linguistic materials at hand and, 
responding to the nonpersonal “agency” of these materials, 
discovers new ways to state, vary, and recombine them. This, 
anyway, appears to be the logic by which Hummel’s free fantasies 
produced a degree of social fantasy. In his treatise he explained 
how, before improvising publicly, he “tried, for quite a period of 
time, improvising before certain specific people, observing 
silently the effect that I had on connoisseurs as much as on those 


unfamiliar with the art.”*> By this method he essentially built an 
awareness-of-others into his improvisational style. The presence 
of multiple persons in an improvisational scenario may 
complicate and intensify dialogical and socially meaningful play, 
but it 1s not an essential condition thereof. 

The privilege accorded to group improvisation in critical 
improvisation studies may stem from its progressive politics. A 
philosophy of improvisation that stresses the suspension of 
authority or relinquishing of power, as the core of its social and 
political virtue, will run into problems validating the “master” 
improviser, who “controls” multiple musical idioms and shows an 
apparently limitless capacity for creative response and 
manipulation.*© Such an improviser might appear to resist 
dialogue insofar as his performance does not make itself porous to 
other subjectivities, and thereby models an authority “already 
there,’ not up for democratic negotiation. Hummel’s 
improvisations, like his execution of written pieces and his overall 
persona, conveyed to his audiences a sense of security and 
solidity, grounded in the traditional, sanctioned authority of the 
Kapellmeister. He appeared to play with complete facility and 
ease, preserving his self-possession even when improvising 
complex counterpoint and bravura codas. To the extent that this 
image reified the prestige of the Kapellmeister, it served a 
conservative function. But Hummel’s free fantasies did not quite 
work this way. They established a dialogic framework from the 
start by requesting themes from the audience, thus inverting the 
power dynamics of regular performances and putting the 
Kapellmeister in “service” of the public. In addition, Hummel’s 
fantasies presented the markers of learned authority not in an 
unrevised, antiquated form, but in a compelling new 


accommodation with the di bravura style of modern popular 
concert music. Hummel’s projection of control in improvisation 
was essential to the efficacy of his improvisation as an agent of 
social fantasy. Whereas many younger concert artists appeared 
awkward in public improvisation, struggling and straining to 
“make it work” in large concert halls with mixed audiences, he 
seemed perfectly at ease, assuring audiences that the virtues of the 
Kapellmeister could still find vital articulation in the modern 
concert space. Judgments about the relative success or failure of a 
performance thus turn out to be central in understanding the social 
logic of improvisation in the 1820s. 

Critical improvisation studies have, by and large, trained their 
focus on musical producers and developed theories in relation to 
the productive level. The issues raised here about critical 
judgment, audience response, communicative efficacy, and the 
public sphere—stressing the receptive dimension—have been 
relatively bracketed and deserve more attention. If one of the 
ambitions of the field is to identify in improvisation sites of 
freedom, creative agency, and intersubjective exchange that could 
be released into social and political transformation, a more 
concrete, less metaphorical account of the mechanisms of this 
transformation may be called for. It is rarely asked, for example, 
why experimental forms of improvisation, which enjoy a decisive 
privilege in the field, are so unpopular, ignored, or actively 
detested. What are the real-world consequences of this 
communicative break? One of the field’s larger unresolved issues, 
in my opinion, is the large gap between the elite values of 
experimental improvisation and the inclusive democratic values 
that this mode of improvisation is claimed to serve—a gap that is 
easily avoided by staying focused on producers, who double as 


their own listeners. It may be decided that the greatest potential 
for social or political relevance resides in a proudly insular, 
production-centered improvisation that refuses the demand for 
public communication, on the theory that the public sphere is 
itself a highly compromised agent of democracy and freedom. But 
if experimental improvisation constitutes itself in ideological 
opposition to the public sphere and to its liberal foundations, it 
may not simultaneously be able to demand the rewards that the 
public sphere offers in terms of recognition, remuneration, status, 
and government support. 

This basic problem—how one might adapt an elite, private 
musical practice with the conditions of industrial modernity and 
its expanded public—first appeared in the early nineteenth 
century as the profession of Kapellmeister evolved into the 
profession of concert virtuoso. The decline of improvisational 
practice around 1850 shows that an adaptation of this kind was 
not possible or not desired. Romanticism celebrated the idea of 
improvisation without following through with the practice. But 
Hummel, in his performances of the 1820s, had done his part to 
keep alive the dream of an improvisation that, without sacrificing 
elite values, could flourish in the public sphere. 
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CHAPTER 10 


NEGOTIATING FREEDOM AND 
CONTROL IN COMPOSITION 
Improvisation and Its Offshoots, 1950 to 1980 


SABINE FEISST 


THE concept of improvisation has a long and complex history. 
Rooted in the Latin word improvisus and signifying the 
“unforeseen” and “unexpected,” it has been used in Western 
classical music since at least the fifteenth century. Improvisation 
literally means to do something unforeseeable and has been 
defined as “composing or simultaneously composing and 
performing on the spur of the moment and without any 
preparation.””! 

Closely linked with the Western concept of the musical work, 
the idea of improvisation gained importance by denoting a 
flexible dimension in an otherwise fixed or notated framework.” 
Through the centuries, however, the term improvisation has been 
used widely and broadly and applied to music predating the 
fifteenth century, as well as to non-Western and popular music. In 
the twentieth century, improvisation received special attention in 
the contexts of jazz experimental, and avant-garde music. Today 
improvised music stands as an_ established multicultural 
phenomenon drawing from many different traditions and 


philosophies. 

Improvisation is difficult to define, especially as a phenomenon 
distinct from composition. Criteria—such as spontaneity, absence 
of notation, and singularity of results—used to characterize 
improvisation can also typify composition. Improvisation can 
refer to a variety of musical phenomena. It can denote an act of 
spontaneous invention free from any written or memorized 
givens, a form of “oral” or “instant” composition. It can involve 
strict, orally transmitted rules, patterns, and formulas, as in 
improvised fugues. It can be based on written materials— 
sketches, arrangements, and mostly written-out compositions— 
and be considered a creative interpretive act on the part of the 
performer. Improvisation can also signify a finished, notated, or 
recorded product, although some have argued that in such a case 
the improvisation ceases to be one, due to its repeatability.° 
Compositions titled improvisation, impromptu, or fantasia often 
may be frozen improvisations; they tend to emulate improvisatory 
styles aiming at the illusion of an improvised performance. 

Yet the idea of improvisation has long been fraught with 
ambiguity, prejudice, and negative connotations, making it the 
subject of numerous terminological debates. Improvisation is 
sometimes seen as superior to composition. Ferruccio Busoni 
considered composition as a mere expedient to preserve 
improvisation, and Schoenberg regarded composition as a 
“slowed-down improvisation.”* Both Busoni and Schoenberg 
suggest that the composer and improviser use similar techniques, 
but the improviser has the riskier task of succeeding extempore 
and cannot, like the composer, resort to pencil and eraser. More 
often, however, improvisation is looked upon as inferior to 
composition because of such pejorative connotations as 


unpreparedness, rawness, simplicity, orality, ephemerality, and 
playfulness. Improvisation has been classified as a “primitive art 
of music making,” as “music put together without forethought,” 
and as music making “without the aid of manuscript, sketches or 
memory.”” It has also been regarded as a preliminary stage of 
composition, “relating to composition much in the way a sketch 
relates to the finished work of art.’ 

Improvisation in Western classical music lost significance in 
the late nineteenth and first half of the twentieth centuries, 
lingering only in domains such as church organ playing and 
preluding and as a part of silent-film accompaniment. But after 
World War II, many experimental and avant-garde composers in 
the United States and Europe re-embraced improvisation. Sources 
of inspiration for this renewed interest in real-time music making 
include the urge to offer alternatives to deterministic 
compositional approaches, African-American musical idioms and 
non-Western musical traditions and philosophies (areas where 
improvisation had continued to exercise important influence 
throughout the earlier part of the century), live-electronic means, 
and other ideas such as socialism, anarchy, feminism, and 
ecology. 

The vigorous reemergence of improvisation was controversial, 
however, and in conservative circles it was seen as a threat to the 
notion of music as a work of art. Since the late nineteenth century, 
“opus music” had been portrayed as prestigious artifacts with 
complex sonic structures and sophisticated forms that were 
detailed in a score, straightforwardly reproducible, performable, 
marketable, and theorizable.’ Through improvisatory means 
composers challenged the musical work’s object character, 


notational system, fixedness, author-performer-listener hierarchy, 
and historicity. They “decomposed” the musical work of art, 
instilling music with new types of openness through novel 
directive and graphic notation, which allowed performers a high 
degree of freedom. Indebted to leftist ideologies, composers 
intentionally gave up control to elevate performers and even 
audiences as co-creators for a more democratic approach to music 
making (although this division of labor was rarely reflected in the 


royalty payments).® Composers conceived conditions for fluid 
creative processes and work-in-progress situations, emphasizing 
the music’s process character, transitory nature, and significance 


as a time-based art.? Free improvisations without any given 
directives were often seen as the least compatible with the concept 
of the musical work. Yet while such influential musicologists as 
Carl Dahlhaus dismissed these types of improvisation, the equally 
prominent sociologist and writer on music Theodor W. Adorno 


endorsed them:!° 


Today it is conceivable and perhaps requisite that artworks immolate themselves 
through their temporal nucleus, devote their own life to the instant of the 
appearance of truth, and tracelessly vanish without thereby diminishing themselves 
in the slightest. ... The idea of the permanence of works is modeled on the category 


of property and is thus ephemeral in the bourgeois sense; it was alien to many 


periods and important productions. Hf 


TERMINOLOGICAL DEBATES 


Despite growing interest in various performance freedoms, many 
composers did not feel at ease with the term improvisation and its 
semantic baggage. They thus either redefined it or coined new 


concepts related to, but not identical with, improvisation, such as 
indeterminacy, open and mobile form, and aleatory. These new 
terms served to stake out individual aesthetic and musico-political 
territories and to hide or expose artistic influences and 
associations, but they also added to the confusion surrounding the 
concept of improvisation. 


Indeterminacy, Chance, and Experiment 


One vital offshoot of improvisation was indeterminacy. Current in 
the sciences, philosophy, and jurisprudence, indeterminacy, which 
means “having inexact limits,” “indefinite,” “indistinct,” and 
“unsettled,” entered the musical vocabulary in the 1950s. John 
Cage was one of the first to use this word to describe a 
compositional dimension with regard to performance. In his 1958 
essay titled “Indeterminacy,” he even pointed to examples of 
indeterminacy in such works of the past as Bach’s Art of the 
Fugue, which lacks specific instrumentation and dynamics.!* 
Cage realized indeterminacy through new and ambiguous types of 
notation, leaving various aspects of sound and sonic combinations 
to the performer’s choice. One of Cage’s most significant 
indeterminate works is his Concert for Piano and Orchestra 
(1957-1958), which features manifold graph notations and allows 
performers to choose, for instance, the number of passages to be 
played, the order and combination of the sections, and the 
duration of the entire work. Although this and other indeterminate 
scores Cage created in the 1950s and 1960s may at first glance 
suggest opportunities for improvisation, he emphasized that 
improvisation “is something that I want to avoid.”!*> Cage 


expected from his performers specific creative decisions in tune 
with his aesthetic philosophy. 

Cage had a difficult and changing relationship with 
improvisation.'* He embraced improvisation in the 1930s and 
1940s in such works as Quest for amplified small sounds and 
piano solo (1935), whose first movement consisted of an 
improvisation. Around 1940 he predicted the emergence of 
“sroup improvisations of unwritten but culturally important 
music.”!> Soon thereafter Cage attended jam sessions in Chicago, 
taught group improvisation at the Chicago School of Design, and 
used elements of jazz in such works as Credo in Us, Ad lib, and 
Jazz Study (all 1942). He also performed and held in high esteem 
William Russell’s jazz- and Latin-influenced all-percussion 
compositions. 

In the 1950s, after studying South and East Asian philosophies, 
Cage began to question the notion of art as a statement of emotion 
and artistic self-expression, which was an important aspect of 
nineteenth-century Western music, as well as jazz and 
improvisation. He sought to instill his works with impersonality 
and conceptualized a new compositional approach that embraced 
three important ideas: chance, experiment, and indeterminacy. 
Applying chance operations (for instance by tossing coins) to 
previously defined materials, systems, and rules, Cage limited his 
own compositional choices in a note-to-note process and, to a 
certain degree, freed sounds from his personal taste and memory. 
He underscored this goal of attaining the unforeseeable and 
making discoveries by employing the science-based term 
“experiment,” redefining it as a compositional act for which the 
outcome is unknown.!® Chance operations became a perfect 


means for creating experimental works and for surpassing 
imagination and inspiration. Cage observed: “Chance, to be 
precise, is a leap, provides a leap out of reach of one’s own grasp 
of oneself”! 

Since compositions based on chance operations can lead to 
works in which every sound aspect is determined, Cage, in a 
further step, introduced indeterminacy to “bring about a situation 
in which things would happen that are not under my control,” 
granting his performers a certain degree of creative liberty.!® 
However, he required his performers to also strive for 
impersonality and non-intention and bring about unpredictability 
within the framework he designed. Henceforth Cage warned 
against improvisatory approaches, because (as he saw it) 
improvisation often involves the expression of a personal style 
and emotions, and the term’s many implied meanings (intuition, 
spontaneity, self-expression, memory, taste-based utterances, 
discursiveness), and possible pitfalls such as predictability and 
repetition, now contradicted his aesthetic principles. He feared 
that “most people who improvise slip back into their likes and 
dislikes, and their memory,” and therefore concluded that 
improvisation “does not lead you into a new experience, but to 
something with which you’re already familiar.”!? For this reason 
he also mostly distanced himself from jazz, although there were 
notable exceptions: Cage performed with saxophonist Joseph 
Jarman and his jazz quartet in Chicago in 1965; apparently had a 
musical encounter with Ornette Coleman; wrote a solo for jazz 
trombonist Frank Rehak; and performed together with Sun Ra at 
Coney Island in 1986.7° 

In the 1970s and 1980s, Cage reconsidered the concept of 


improvisation under new premises. He even used the word as title 
and subtitle for several works.*! But his goal was now to free 
improvisation from taste, memory, and feelings and “make 
improvisation a discipline.”** In pieces such as the ecologically 
inspired Child of Tree, Branches, and Inlets the performers make 
discoveries by using unfamiliar materials such as plants and 
conch shells. Cage explained: “The instruments are so unknown 
that as you explore, say the spines of a cactus, you’re not dealing 
with your memory or your taste.””° In these pieces humans do not 
control nature but accept and try to discern her laws. In other 
works such as Etcetera (1973) and Etcetera 2/4 Orchestras 
(1985), improvisation coincides with Cage’s concern with 
individualistic anarchy and freedom. Herein “anarchic” and 
improvised situations are contrasted with “governed” and 
determined ones. What ties these later examples together is 
Cage’s struggle for one rarely achieved and often illusory 
meaning of improvisation: to do the unforeseeable. 


Aleatory 


Works by Cage and his followers are sometimes cited as 
examples of aleatory music. Derived from the Latin alea, which 
has many meanings, among them dice, game of dice, risk, danger, 
bad surprise, and chance, aleatory was a concept that European 
composers such as Pierre Boulez, Franco Evangelisti, Witold 
Lutostawski, and Karlheinz Stockhausen preferred over Cage’s 
terminology. Cage vehemently rejected this label, which 
Stockhausen and Boulez promoted. Boulez used it in his 
polemical 1957 essay “Aléa” to bypass the concept of 


improvisation and American influence and, according to Cage, to 
distinguish between the “right” and “wrong” use of chance—the 
wrong use being Cage’s approach.** 

The term aleatory was first used by the German physicist 
Werner Meyer-Eppler in electro-acoustics and information theory 
to describe a course of sound events that is determined in its 
framework and unspecified in detail.*? It soon became a 
catchword. Oddly most composers who chose to employ aleatory 
thought they were dealing with chance, controlled chance, and 
creating chance compositions, when for the most part they were 
merely introducing greater performance freedoms into their 
works. With perhaps the exception of Henri Pousseur, whose 
piece Répons pour sept musiciens (1960) involves performers 
throwing dice for sheets of music and cues, none of the composers 
used chance operations. 

Boulez used aleatory, that is “controlled chance,” for the first 
time in his Third Piano Sonata (1955-1957).7° “Controlled 
chance” signifies “automatisms,” compositional freedoms within 
the piece’s serial structures, and performance liberties such as a 
flexible order of sound events and variability in combining larger 
sections. Boulez also compared this work to a labyrinth, offering 
the performers various routes through the work to choose from. 
Yet instead of giving credit to precedents in American music, 
Boulez invoked the poetry of Stéphane Mallarmé (in particular 
“Un coup de dés’”), the writings of Paul Valéry, and James 
Joyce’s novels Ulysses and Finnegans Wake as his sources of 
inspiration. 

Although quite skeptical of improvisation, Boulez toyed with 
the concept in several of his works. He evoked it in Livre pour 


quatuor (1949) and Le marteau sans maitre (1955, rev. 1957), 
asking performers to create the impression of improvisation by 
making complex and completely determined structures sound 
improvised. Yet in his “Improvisations sur Mallarme I, I, and III” 
of Pli selon pli (Portrait de Mallarmé) for soprano and orchestra 
(1957-1962) he explored improvisation in new ways. According 
to Boulez each of these three pieces offers a different 
interpretation of improvisation: the first represents the zero point 
of improvisation and is therefore devoid of performance 
flexibilities; the second improvisation includes flexible tempos; 
and the third piece, the culmination of improvisation, features 
choices between various melodic lines and alternative passages, 
performable with or without a vocal part.*’ Distrustful of 
performance freedoms, Boulez, however, soon withdrew his most 
daring third “Improvisation” to eliminate most of the piece’s 
flexible aspects. Boulez had a very low opinion of contemporary 
forms of real-time music making and in particular of “free” 
improvisation, which he considered a psycho-drama consisting of 
“indifferent sound events since the memory cannot mix certain 
elements.”7° 

Though he was not the person who introduced aleatory to 
musicians, Stockhausen took credit for popularizing this term: 
“Through me it [the term a/eatory] entered the musical jargon, 
since at that time I was the only one who made the connection 
between information theory, statistics, and phonetics, on the one 
hand, and music, on the other hand.”2? He used aleatory in his 
Klavierstuck XI (1956), whose 19 sections, though determined in 
the greatest detail, feature an “aleatoric distribution” and thus 
allow the performer to play only those sections he accidentally 


looks at.°° Labeling American painting and Cage’s music, which 
he considered “primitive” and “unformed,” as _ aleatory, 
Stockhausen used many other concepts besides aleatory, including 
“variable” and “polyvalent forms,” “field composition,” and 
“moment form.’*! But improvisation was not among them. He 
claimed that improvisations, especially those without a 
composer’s written instructions, relied on the reproduction of 
clichés and not on spontaneous invention.** 

Equally skeptical about “the creative ability of performers,” 
Lutostawski embraced the concepts of “controlled” or “limited 
aleatoricism” and “aleatoric counterpoint” in such works as his 
String Quartet (1964) to allow flexibility in the performance of 
details (tempo, rhythm) within a determined framework.*° 
However, Evangelisti, who also drew on the term aleatory and 
composed a string quartet titled Aleatorio (1959) featuring 
generous interpretative flexibilities, never associated aleatory with 
chance, but rather with risk.°+ In 1964 Evangelisti co-founded 
with Aldo Clementi the improvisation group Nuova Consonanza, 
which included both European and American musicians and was 
dedicated to experimental real-time music making.*» 


Open Form, Mobility, and Variability 


“Open form’ was another concept that intersected with 
improvisation and gained popularity in the musical discourse of 
the 1950s and 1960s. Yet the expression is contradictory and 
abstract. Rooted in visual imagination and denoting shape, 
outline, or mold to give materials contour, form seems hardly 
compatible with openness. Nonetheless open form has 


occasionally been used to describe works with mixed formal 
elements or serial structures, and after 1950 it served to signify 
various degrees of indeterminacy in a work, notation, structure, or 
material and only rarely pointed to the traditional concept of form. 
Pieces with open form either feature interchangeability of parts 
with determined details or variability of details with the course of 
the piece determined. 

American composer Earle Brown was among the first to claim 
the term open form for a number of his compositions. Thanks to 
his background in jazz (he played trumpet in a Boston-based band 
in the 1940s), he attached considerable importance to spontaneity 
and improvisation and had great trust in a musician’s creative 
ability. He also became interested in the mobility of musical 
elements as a result of his fascination with the mobiles of the 
sculptor Alexander Calder. One of Brown’s boldest ventures into 
open form and improvisation was December 1952, which is part 
of his seven-piece set Folio (1952-1953). Its score, one of the 
earliest and most provocative examples of graph notation, 
originated from a conception of a three-dimensional box with 
motorized elements whose constantly changing physical 
movement in space could be interpreted in sound.*° Unable to 
realize this idea, he captured its essence on a sheet of paper in the 
form of Mondrian-like horizontally and vertically arranged thin 
and thick lines. The musical content, material, structure, form, and 
instrumentation are not fixed, so that the performers, according to 
Brown, “[have to improvise] the sound materials relative to the 
very simple graphic implications of the score.”?’ Initially Brown 
categorized December 1952 as an open form piece, yet later he 
preferred to call it a score for “solo or collective improvisation” 


and an example of “conceptual mobility.”°> December 1952, 
however, is not representative of Brown’s general approach to 
open form, which features much less notational ambiguity. Works 
such as Twenty-Five Pages for piano (1953) and Available Forms 
I and II for orchestra(s) (1961 and 1962) leave open details of the 
structure and/or the succession of structurally determined parts. 
Other works, including String Quartet (1965) and Centering for 
violin and chamber orchestra (1973), explicitly grant 
Opportunities for improvisation. Brown always disassociated 
himself from the concepts of chance and aleatory: 


I don’t use chance! Do you think Indian music is chance-music? Do you think jazz 
is chance-music? ... When you conduct my open-form pieces, you are not doing it 
by chance. You’re doing it because you want the next thing to happen. Because 
you think it’s right. And that’s what an improviser does. It’s what a composer does 
who writes closed-form music: but he does it in his room upstairs, rather than 
doing it on stage.... There’s a huge difference between improvisation 
(spontaneous decisions) and chance. Chance really has to be an exterior, objective 


thing.*? 


Like Brown, Polish-born Austrian composer Roman 
Haubenstock-Ramati dismissed aleatory and chance and explored 
open and mobile forms and improvisation in his works. He 
composed a number of musical mobiles, including /nterpolation 
(1958), Jeux and Mobile for Shakespeare (both 1960), whose 
primary feature is performance freedom with regard to the 
number, order and simultaneous combination of fixed musical 
units. Additionally he drew on the concept of variability to 
describe indeterminate details of his musical structures. However, 
he distinguished between his open/mobile forms scores, which 
are, despite substantial performance flexibility, devoid of 
improvisation, and his graphic scores, including “Poetics I and 


IT” for James Joyce (1971-1972) and Act-If (1971-1973), which 


are vehicles for improvisation.*” 


André Boucourechliev, a Bulgarian-born French composer 
(1925-1997), also used open or mobile form in his music. In his 
Archipel series for various instrumental ensembles (1967-1972), 
whose scores resemble a nautical map with archipelagos, he offers 
performers liberties with respect to the selection and order of 
larger sections and structural details therein. Boucourechliev 
rejected the concepts of chance and aleatory, declaring that 
chance neither exists in life, nor in art.*! He attached importance 
to the idea of “imprévisibilité” (etymologically related to 
improvisation), the result of spontaneous choices made in 
performances of his works. Yet he denied the viability of 
improvisation in his music, although in Archipel 3 for piano and 
six percussion he offered the pianist the choice of improvising a 
cadenza. He accepted improvisation in the form of an occasional 
cadenza, in pedagogy and free jazz, but deemed it otherwise 
obsolete.*7 


Minimal, Meditative, and Intuitive Music 


Performance freedoms and improvisation were significant factors 
in minimal, meditative, and intuitive music in the 1960s and 
1970s. Although minimal music is often associated with strict and 
systematic musical processes based on reduced musical material, 
some of its early representatives, La Monte Young and Terry 
Riley, are reputable improvisers. 

Despite having been called the “father of minimalism,” 
American composer La Monte Young never embraced this term 


as a description of his music, believing that his “work spills far 
and abroad over the confines considered to retain minimalism.” 
He, however, considers improvisation an important feature of his 
work. In the 1950s he devoted himself to improvisation, 
performing on the saxophone with such jazz luminaries as Dennis 
Budimir, Don Cherry, and Billy Higgins, and described his style 
as a mixture of “cool jazz and bebop” and a “combination of 
Lennie Tristano, Lee Konitz, Warne Marsh, Miles Davis and 
Charlie Parker.”’** Yet in the 1960s when he explored 
improvisation in a “static, modal, drone-style” fashion and 
collaborated with such musicians as John Cale, Tony Conrad, 
Walter DeMaria, Simone Forti, Terry Jennings, and Marian 
Zazeela, he distanced himself from jazz. He found jazz too 
limiting (and he himself was criticized for “not swinging 
enough”). Young now credited Indian classical music as an 
influence.*? He had immersed himself in the study of such 
treatises as The Grammar of South Indian (or Karnatic) Music by 
Iyyar and later took lessons in raga singing with Pandit Pran Nath. 
For performances of works like Map of 49’s Dream The Two 
Systems of Eleven Sets of Galactic Intervals Ornamental Light 
years Tracery for voices, instruments and sine waves (1966-), 
Young gave his performers only oral instructions, letting them 
memorize the allowed tones and improvise their cues and 
durations.*° In the 1960s, Young also formed The Theatre of 
Eternal Music and created the Dream House, a location specially 
designed and lighted by Zazeela, to expand his music in time 
through continuous improvisation in a meditative atmosphere. 
Young called these “organically evolving improvisations [an] 
approach to meditation in sound.’’*’ He was interested in a “Yogic 


approach to meditation through concentration” and in getting 
“inside the sound” so that his body was no longer perceivable.*® 
For Young, “improvisation is composition ... but on a more 
intuitive level.” Young seeks to capture “broad, powerful, 
theoretical constructs” in written form and to achieve the 
“written-downness of composition” through practicing.*? Each 
improvisation becomes an autonomous composition or work, 
recorded, titled, and catalogued. 

A friend and colleague of Young, Terry Riley, too, has had 
little use for the term minimalism and whole-heartedly embraced 
improvisation. Like Young, Riley has been indebted to jazz and 
Indian classical music. An improviser since his youth, he enjoyed 
playing jazz standards on the piano and was inspired by such jazz 
composers as John Coltrane, Miles Davis, Bill Evans, and Charles 
Mingus. In the early 1960s, before composing his famous Jn C 
(1964), he worked with the jazz trumpeter Chet Baker. Yet unlike 
Young, Riley did not dissociate himself from jazz after 
discovering Indian classical and North African music. Having 
explored improvisation with live electronics with Loren Rush and 
Pauline Oliveros at the San Francisco Tape Music Center, Riley 
often conceived written or otherwise fixed modal and rhythmic 
patterns, which he repeated, varied, expanded, and layered 
through tape loops.°? In the late 1960s he temporarily gave up 
notation and other traditional forms of composition to devote 
himself to improvisation on keyboards, wind and _ string 
instruments, drums, and voice. For Riley improvisation and 
composition are intertwined and improvisation is “the important 
element in music, the real thing that breathes inspiration and life 
into it.”>! 


Hardly a minimalist, American composer Pauline Oliveros has 
extensively explored the concepts of improvisation, meditation, 
and Deep Listening. During her composition studies she 
experimented with improvisation, playing her accordion with 
Riley and Rush in the group Sonics. Skeptical of systematic 
compositional methods, she has preferred improvisatory and 
intuitive approaches to composition and described composition as 
“slowed-down improvisation” and improvisation as “speeded-up 
composition.”°* Many of her scores allow various degrees of 
performance freedoms, thanks to the use of ambiguous notation. 
Her Theater Pieces, tailored to such skilled improvisers as Stuart 
Dempster and William O. Smith, explicitly grant opportunity for 
improvisation. In the late 1960s, influenced by non-Western 
cultures and philosophies, various meditation and body awareness 
techniques and psychoanalysis, Oliveros’s solo improvisations 
changed to meditation in sound, as she listened to her breath 
rhythms and subtly translated these into sustained tones. In the 
1970s, in collaboration with her ¢ Ensemble, she explored this 
approach further in her verbally notated Sonic Meditations (1971-— 
1973) and in her Deep Listening Pieces, drawing on “focal” and 
“slobal” attention and mandala symbolism. In other works such as 
Aeolian Partitions (1968), she included telepathic improvisation 
for performers and audience members, who convey pitches of 
mentally heard intervals and chords to each other through 
telepathy. From the 1980s Oliveros has combined improvisation 
with her Deep Listening practice, performing on her accordion in 
just intonation with Dempster, David Gamper, and Panaiotis in 
uniquely resonant spaces, often employing the Expanded 
Instrument System, an electronic sound-processing environment 
that produces sophisticated sonic feedback to her and her fellow 


musicians’ input. She is currently pursuing possibilities of 
telematic real-time music making or cyber jamming to bring 
together musicians in different locations. 

Having explored aleatory (modeled on ideas of Cage and 
Brown) in the late 1950s, Stockhausen conceived “meditative” 
and “intuitive” music in the late 1960s (pioneered by Oliveros, 
Young, and Riley, among others).°? Stockhausen named Asian 
philosophies, especially the writings of Inyat Khan, Satprem, and 
Sri Aurobindo as influences on such pieces as Stimmung (1968), 
Aus den sieben Tagen, and Fur kommende Zeiten (1968-1970). 
The score of Stimmung, whose title connotes mood, atmosphere, 
and tuning (the piece uses “reine Stimmung,” i.e. just intonation), 
is for six voices and its mix of traditional and graphic notation and 
verbal instructions prescribe rhythmic-phonetic models and a 
formal scheme to be followed while also offering a limited degree 
of performance freedom, though no opportunity to improvise. 
According to Stockhausen, Stimmung is “meditative music,” 
because “time is suspended” and one is able to “get inside the 
sound.”°* He also emphasized: “Meditation is not mawkishness, 
but hyper-alertness.”°° Aus den sieben Tagen and Fiir kommende 
Zeiten are examples of “intuitive music” and aim at the 
performers’ intuition. Drawing on verbal scores with minimal 
performance instructions (popularized by Fluxus composers), 
these pieces seem to involve improvisation. Yet Stockhausen 
expects the performers of his intuitive music to become mentally 
blank and receptive to outer vibrations. Further he does not allow 
them to reproduce any learned materials or use any type of 
improvisatory technique based on a given rhythmic, melodic, or 
harmonic element.°° Stockhausen claimed that his intuitive music 


went “beyond improvisation” because of its spiritual dimension 
and these pieces were superior to the improvisations of such 
American groups as Musica Elettronica Viva, whose attitude 
focused on “the vital” and “the lower centers of the 
consciousness.”°’ The impracticability of Stockhausen’s 
demands, however, were challenged by such performers and 
improvisers as Jean-Pierre Drouet, Clytus Gottwald, and Michel 
Portal. Even Stockhausen himself undermined the premises of his 
intuitive music. Operating the mixer in performances of these 
pieces, he exercised control over his performers by manipulating 
the volume of their contributions. 


Experimentalism 


Since the 1960s many American and European composers have 
embraced the concept of experiment with regard to their music. 
Having long served as a negative description for new and 
unconventional compositions, in the 1950s the term was 
commonly used in the field of electro-acoustic music to 
emphasize the relationship between musical composition and 
scientific research. The idea of experiment was applied to pre- 
composition, composition, performance, and to the act of 
listening. In the late 1950s, Cage advanced the concept of 
experiment to denote musical actions whose outcomes are 
unpredictable. Cage’s definition of experiment and its semantic 
proximity to improvisation inspired many composers, among 
them Anthony Braxton, Cornelius Cardew, Alvin Curran, Frederic 
Rzewski, Richard Teitelbaum, Frances-Marie Uitti, and Pamela Z 
to use the idea of experiment in conjunction with improvisation. 


Cardew (1936-1981), a British composer, wrote his first 
experimental music 1n the late 1950s, after encountering the music 
of Cage, Brown, Morton Feldman, David Tudor, and Christian 
Wolff. He conceived works with “experimental” types of 
notation, without specifying how the newly introduced signs 
should be translated into sound.*® This effort led to his famous 
graph notation compendium Treatise (1963-1967) which 
“escapes from performance rigidities of serial music and 
encourages improvisation” among both professional and amateur 
musicians.” He also created experimental works for 
improvisation using texts, the theatrical The Tiger’s Mind (1967), 
based on verbal instructions, and the large-scale The Great 
Learning (1968-1971) with text as well as traditional and graph 
notation. 

Cardew was actively involved in improvisation. In 1966 he 
joined the improvisation group AMM, founded in 1965 by Keith 
Rowe (guitar), Lou Gare (saxophone), Lawrence Sheaff (bass), 
and Eddie Prévost (drums), all musicians eager to transcend their 
roots in jazz. According to Cardew, AMM was dedicated to “a 
very pure form of improvisation operating without any formal 
system or limitation.”©? AMM, which is still in existence, has 
remained dedicated to experimental improvisation, relentlessly 
exploring new sound sources, extended performance techniques, 
live electronics, and novel structures and forms. In 1969 Cardew, 
Michael Parsons, and Howard Skempton founded the Scratch 
Orchestra (in existence until 1974) to devote themselves to 
experimental music and “improvisation rites,” which members of 
this group conceived, realized, and collected.°! Cardew also 
theorized about the virtues of improvisers. In “Towards an Ethic 


of Improvisation,” he argued that improvisers need such qualities 
as discipline, responsibility, integrity, selflessness, forbearance, 
preparedness, and awakeness to achieve good improvised music. 

Experimentalism and improvisation have also been key to 
several American composers based in Rome in the mid-1960s, 
among them Frederic Rzewski, Alvin Curran, and Richard 
Teitelbaum, who along with Allan Bryant, Steve Lacy, Garrett 
List, Jon Phetteplace, Carol Plantamura, and Ivan Vandor formed 
the experimental improvisation group Musica Elettronica Viva 
(MEV). Unlike AMM, MEV was more open and eclectic with 
regard to participating musicians, pursuing such social goals as 
the elimination of traditional composer-performer-listener 
hierarchies and the reduction of the gap between art and life. 
MEV experimented with “free improvisation, street music, theater 
collaborations with untrained musicians, and audience 
participation.”°©” Experimental notations and musical experiments 
were integrated into the improvisations through indeterminate 
scores, verbal instructions, tapes, the use of conventional and 
electronic instruments, everyday objects, and such processes as 
intermodulation and biofeedback. 

Apart from their MEV-related activities, Rzewski, Curran, and 
Teitelbaum have explored experimental compositional approaches 
and improvisation throughout their careers. Rzewski has included 
opportunities for improvisation in such socially conscious and 
mostly traditionally notated works as Coming Together (1972), 
The People United Will Never Be Defeated (1975), and North 
American Ballads (1979). A_ virtuoso pianist, he has also 
collaborated with improvisers including Carla Bley, Braxton, 
Leroy Jenkins, and Jeanne Lee. Curran, too, has created many 
scores involving performance freedoms, including Maritime Rites 


(1984-1985), a series of ten radio broadcasts, combining sounds 
from the United States East Coast and contributions from such 
noted improvisers as Lacy, Oliveros, Malcolm Goldstein, George 
Lewis, and Wadada Leo Smith. Curran has remained active as a 
solo improviser, performing on keyboards, wind instruments, and 
voice in conjunction with various types of electronics. For him, 
“the act of composing and that of improvising are always blurred 
into a personal process and expression of [his] music.” He once 
revealed: “Improvisation is the art of becoming sound. ... It is the 
only musical art where the entire ‘score’ is merely the self and the 
others, and the space and the moment where and when this 
happens.”°? Having conceived works for Moog synthesizer, 
biofeedback sounds (amplified brainwaves, breathing, heartbeat 
etc.), and improvisation in the 1960s, Teitelbaum, equipped with 
experience in jazz improvisation and Japanese, Indonesian, and 
West-African musical practices, explored many new technologies 
and interactive, improvisatory, and collaborative types of music 
thereafter. In Concerto Grosso for Human Concertino and 
Robotic Ripieno (1985) he used an interactive computer system to 
process live improvisations by Braxton, Lewis, and himself. He 
classifies this approach as “real-time composition.” Such pre- 
compositional preparations as providing sets of instructions, 
presets, patches, and the design of the software are required to 
enable the computer to transform the improvisations, often 
reflections of the subconscious, through “long-term delays, 
multiple processes that extend a line or a note, or can store a 
phrase or an entire section when played to be brought back later in 
the piece.’°* 

Similarly, composer-cellist Frances-Marie Uitti and composer- 
vocalist Pamela Z combine improvisation, experimentation, and 


interactive technologies, most prominently in their own solo or 
small ensemble performances. After having collaborated with 
Sylvano Bussotti, Cage, and Giacinto Scelsi and participated in 
various experimental improvising groups, Uitti has dedicated 
herself to “free improvisation in solitude,” seeking to explore 
“multi-dimensional” cello performance techniques, instrument 
building, computer-based real-time sound alteration, and new 
compositional ideas. Besides using two bows at once, metallic 
mutes, and difference-tone resonators to produce multiphonics, 
shadow tones, and quasi-unison microtones, she avails herself of 
alternative tuning systems and such re-designed instruments as a 
six-string electric cello with sensors. Yet in working with 
computers, Uitti considers “triggered responses from a ‘listening 
computer’ as being too rigid and codified” and thus favors the 
creation of Max/MSP patches which she can control via a MIDI 
interface and which allow her to “use degrees of randomness to 
add to unpredictability.”°° Z, who distinguishes between 
“spontaneous” or “ephemeral” composition (improvisation) and 
composition that is created “over time to complete it” and 
repeatable, uses improvisation, experimentation, and chance in 
her creative processes because they lead her toward “happy 
accidents” and ideas she “definitely would not have otherwise 
stumbled upon.’ Like Uitti, Z employs a wide range of extended 
performance techniques, the computer, Max/MSP software, and 
gesture-controlled MIDI devices as creative tools. But Z often 
focuses on loops of her sampled voice and live digital delay, 
exemplified by such works as Pop Titles “You” for solo voice and 
electronics (1986) and Bone Music for solo voice, found 
percussion, and electronics (1992). 

Although often eclipsed or contested, experimentalism and 


improvisation converged in bebop, free jazz, and other African- 
American creative music circles in the late 1950s and 1960s, 
perhaps most prominently in the context of the Association for the 
Advancement of Creative Musicians (AACM). This influential 
Chicago-based institution grew out of Muhal Richard Abrams’s 
Experimental Band and was founded in 1965. Devoted to avant- 
garde music transcending (free) jazz, AACM has nurtured such 
composers as Abrams, Braxton, Jenkins, Smith, and Roscoe 
Mitchell.°’ A member of AACM in the 1960s and accomplished 
in many forms of jazz, Braxton has excelled in the composition 
and performance of Cage-inspired avant-garde approaches and 
rejects being classified as a jazz musician. In the 1960s he 
explored multi-instrumentalism, intentionally using instruments or 
voice which he and his fellow musicians had not mastered in 
order to overcome familiar playing behaviors. In the late 1960s 
and 1970s he conceived works for a wide array of instrumental 
forces and developed manifold new graphic notations and verbal 
instructions, which negotiate “improvisational/fluid musics” and 
“notated/stable musics.”°> Later Braxton increased his music’s 
elasticity by allowing performers to combine and modify his 
compositions or elements thereof in new ways (“collage-form 
structures”). Braxton’s music has attracted performers with both 
classical-music and jazz backgrounds. 

“Free” improvisation was an experiment in which many of the 
above and numerous others have engaged, even though it has 
remained unclear what free improvisation exactly means. It was 
the goal of groups including Joseph Holbrooke (founded in 1963 
by Derek Bailey, Tony Oxley, and Gavin Bryars), the New Music 
Ensemble (founded in 1963 by Larry Austin), Nuova Consonanza 
(founded in 1964 by Franco Evangelisti), the Globe Unity 


Orchestra (founded in 1966 by Alexander von Schlippenbach), 
AMM, the Art Ensemble of Chicago (founded in 1967 by Lester 
Bowie and Roscoe Mitchell), the Instant Composers Pool 
(founded in 1967 by Han Bennink, Willem Breuker, and Misha 
Mengelberg), New Phonic Art (founded in 1969 by Globokar), 
and the Feminist Improvising Group (the first all-female 
improvisation ensemble, founded in 1977 by Maggie Nicols and 
Lindsay Cooper) to create music free of notation, arrangements, 
form, style, idioms, or (reciprocal) influences. In Europe, in an 
attempt to reshape their jazz-based musical identities, improvisers 
such as Bailey, Oxley, and Bryars in England; Bennink, Breuker, 
and Mengelberg in the Netherlands; Albert Mangelsdorff, 
Manfred Schoof, Alexander von Schlippenbach, and Peter 
Brotzmann in Germany; and Iréne Schweizer and Pierre Favre in 
Switzerland, embraced “free” or “non-idiomatic” improvisation 
and experimental techniques to “free” or “emancipate” 
themselves from the influence of American jazz.°’ Yet as George 
E. Lewis pointed out, this fight against a perceived “African- 
American cultural hegemony in [European] jazz” and “severance 
of the link to the jazz tradition,” which itself had been marked by 
experimental tendencies since the 1940s, had political 
implications: it sought to “erase African-American agency and 
influence.” ’° Often the idea to create free improvisation was more 
wishful thinking than reality. Every free and non-idiomatic 
improvisation draws on familiar materials since the improvisers 
cannot completely ignore their musical baggage. And whatever 
seems new at first glance, can be at risk of quickly solidifying into 
a musical idiom. French-born contra bassist and improviser Joélle 
Léandre emphasized, “nobody is free. It’s impossible to be free. 


We are totally codified.”’! Many of the groups focusing on free 
improvisation in the 1960s were short-lived. Austin illuminated 
why his ensemble gave up: “There was a crisis point in our 
development, which we reached about three years after we 
formed: we had learned the piece called ‘free improvisation.’ The 
original reason for the group was disappearing.”’* Lukas Foss 
dissolved his Improvisation Chamber Ensemble when he realized: 
“Improvisation: one plays what one already knows. ... Acrobats 
practice until it is safe. Improvisation that works is made safe.”’° 


Performers and Audience 


Particularly in Western contemporary music, the new focus on 
improvisation, indeterminacy, aleatory, open form, minimalist, 
meditative, and experimental concepts raised novel performance- 
practice issues and challenged the established dichotomies of 
composition-performance and composition-interpretation. The 
introduction of new performance freedoms was in stark contrast 
to existing practices, which rejected interpretative styles, 
including improvised embellishments and other modifications of 
works of the past. Free interpretations had been in decline since 
the 1800s and were kept alive by such musicians as Liszt and 
Busoni. The existing practice was indebted to Werktreue (fidelity 
to the “original’’), performances faithful to what composers 
“intended” in their scores; playing from memory, suggesting the 
impression of immediate creation, seemed to provide the 
substitute for improvisation or improvisatory interpretation. In 
contrast to oral musical traditions, the existence of notation in 
Western music has stimulated innovation and stylistic changes, 


increased determination of performance details and intensified a 
tendency toward greater complexity, all factors inhibiting 
performers from improvising. The development toward greater 
compositional control even led to the suspension of the performer 
in such cases as Conlon Nancarrow’s music for player piano and 
in electronic music. But it also prompted the reconsideration and 
new appreciation of the role of performers and a fresh desire to 
grant them a more human and creative task. 

Many performers, however, were unprepared for this new role. 
They had to absorb new compositional philosophies, unusual 
performance techniques, and ambiguous notations and come to 
terms with a wide variety of performance freedoms. These 
problems were certainly absent in the personal union of a 
composer and performer and in close collaborations between a 
composer and performer with pieces specifically written for a 
performer’s unique abilities. One might cite composer-pianist 
“Blue” Gene Tyranny’s extraordinary improvisations as an 
essential ingredient in Robert Ashley’s foundational TV opera 
Perfect Lives (1977-1983). But more often performers felt 
overwhelmed.” Afraid to risk “dilettantish” spontaneous actions, 
some performers secretly wrote out their own version. Others 
used the newly granted performance freedoms to fool around, in 
part because they did not have the experience and sophisticated 
skills of an improviser and lacked a reservoir of motor patterns 
and musical materials as well as the ability to make spontaneous 
creative decisions, following rules, assessing emerging sounds, 
and reacting to them. Some composers, however, including 
composer-improviser Vinko Globokar, recognized this difficulty 
and provided advice and instruction on improvisatory techniques 
for performers unversed in improvisation.’> Performance 


freedoms have also raised the issue of authorship and co- 
authorship. Composers have often overlooked the fact that 
performers who are asked to improvise in the context of their 
works may become co-creators and co-owners of the music in 
question. Globokar, one of the few composers to concede that 
improvising performers rightly become co-authors and co-owners 
of the music, suggested that they should receive their share of 
credit and royalties.’ 

Exploring improvisation and related concepts led musicians to 
rethink their relationship to the audience and the role of the 
audience in performances of their music. Globokar, for instance, 
felt that the presence of listeners was a nuisance and thus viewed 
them as mere tourists or voyeurs.’’ He suggested that listeners 
should not be charged an admission fee because he considered 
improvisations as “moments of research and _ personal 
development” unfitting for sale.’* On the other hand, he argued 
that audiences are necessary, that they are an indirect creative 
element and an important witness of the creative actions and that 
they can even direct the course of an improvisation.’”” Cage 
wanted the audience to focus on the sounds themselves without 
trying to get emotional or intellectual results out of them. Though 
not necessarily disposed to catering to a certain audience level, 
most composers and improvisers aspired to communicate with 
audiences. Boulez wanted to communicate a “message” that the 
listener should perceive critically.°° He dismissed aural states of 
euphoria, while Young declared that audiences “should be moved 
to a strong spiritual feeling and be carried away to heaven,” using 
incense and special lighting to support these effects.°! Musica 
Elettronica Viva sought to free the audience and democratize the 


institution of the concert by embracing audience participation. In 
the 1960s the group invited people to bring their own instruments 
and join in their live-electronic improvisations, although in some 
instances some of the listeners misused their freedom, “taking big 
planks and whacking things” and “throwing chairs into the middle 
of the room and setting them on fire.”** Oliveros also conceived 
music for audience participation through various forms of 
meditation and telepathic communication. In the latter case 
listeners are invited to telepathically influence players to perform 
certain pitches or affect the duration, envelope, and dynamics of 
sounds.®? 

Perhaps more than other music does, improvisation relies on 
live settings. Cardew, for example, felt that, “taped recordings of 
improvisations are essentially empty.”°+ Much importance has 
been attached to visual and spatial aspects of these performances: 
the body movement and facial expression of musicians and “the 
room in which it [the music] is taking place—its size, shape, 
acoustical properties, even the view from the window.”®> Thus 
some musicians and groups have chosen to present their music in 
such non-conventional environments as intimate non-concert 
spaces, lofts, galleries, factories, prisons, and outdoor settings that 
undoubtedly shape the musical outcomes, attract different 
audiences (although in some cases an audience can not be 
accommodated), and prompt manifold audience reactions. 

Whatever the improvisers’ expectations for the listeners and the 
setting of improvised music, listeners cannot rely on conventional 
sonic models, structures, and forms, and so have to use individual 
listening strategies. Listeners, however, can use principles of what 
Adorno called “spontaneous listening,” focusing on repetition, 


similarity, and contrast of sound textures to structure a piece 
aurally. They can also enhance their perception through 
memorization and anticipation of sounds to arrive at a “multi- 
dimensional listening” experience.*® 

The new focus on improvisation after 1950 challenged 
composers, performers, and listeners alike and shook up the 
conservative music world. It helped soften the boundaries 
between old and new Western music practices, between jazz and 
experimental music (that was not rooted in jazz), between 
Western and non-Western, oral and written traditions, and 
between highbrow and lowbrow music making. It also exposed 
and weakened race and gender barriers. New light has been shed 
on old categories such as composition, performance, 
interpretation, and improvisation. Musicians have made 
invaluable novel experiences; and new repertoire, platforms, and 
spaces for multicultural and less hierarchically oriented music 
making have emerged. Contrary to music critic Paul Griffiths’s 
assertion that the “[improvisation] movement did not extend so 
far, or for so long” and that “once the 1960s passed, the old 
division between creative and performing musicians was 
restored,” improvised music has continued to flourish and spread 
all over the world, with lively scenes in Amsterdam, Athens, 
Berlin, London, Chicago, New York City, San Francisco, Mexico 
City, Sidney, Tokyo, and many other cities.°’ Since the 1960s 
new generations of improvising performers able to deal with a 
variety of improvisatory concepts have joined the still very active 
older ones. Improvised music has begun to earn recognition in 
academia and, most important, has won new audiences worldwide 
who are open-minded and eager to leave the old musical 
hierarchies and boundaries behind. 
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CHAPTER 11 


MUSICAL IMPROVISATION 
Play, Efficacy, and Significance 


A. J. RACY 


CREATING music spontaneously is usually appreciated as an art but 
also linked to a realm of meaning that extends beyond the 
immediate musical content. Although this seems to apply to music 
in general, improvisation in particular tends to generate its own 
discourse, as well as to evoke a particular emotional presence. 
This, I argue, contributes significantly to improvisation’s 
extraordinary, or in some cases ambivalent, status. In this study, I 
revisit the theme of improvisation as a multidimensional 
phenomenon, with the premises that (a) the artistic and the 
discursive realms are basically interlinked and often reinforce one 
another across a creative-ideational interface, or “the place at 
which independent systems meet and act on or communicate with 
each other” (Webster’s New Collegiate Dictionary 1975, 602) and 
(b) the degree of emphasis on each of the two realms, namely 
experience and significance, usually varies depending upon the 
musical genre, the performance context, and the culture’s basic 
attitude toward improvisation.! 

My discussions reflect my direct interest in music of the Near 
East, as well as my long experience as an improviser in the 


eastern-Arab musical tradition. However, I am also informed by 
current knowledge about musical improvisation, a phenomenon 
that has fascinated and intrigued many, but particularly in recent 
years has engaged numerous scholars from a variety of disciplines 
and backgrounds. 


IMPROVISATION AS MUSIC 


Today, we are cognizant of the extensive domain of 
improvisation; the areas probed range from India, Africa, and the 
Middle East to the Baroque, Beethoven, and jazz (see Nettl and 
Russell 1998; and Solis and Nettl 2009). At the same time, we 
realize that in some cultures improvisation is discouraged—for 
example within the relatively more recent European classical 
musical canon (Solis 2009, 1); or disallowed in certain 
circumstances, for instance in the case of Ukrainian lament rituals 
(Kononenko, 2009); or resisted, as directly observed among 
Chinese music students at the Shanghai Conservatory (Witzleben 
2004, 149-150). We may add John Cage’s challenge to the 
conventional improvisatory practice, on the basis of its cultural 
specificity, predictability, emotionality, and linkage to the persona 
of the improviser, and accordingly, Cage’s use of “improvisatory” 
alternatives that transcend such restrictive factors (Feisst 2009, 
40-42). Furthermore, we are increasingly aware of the 
complexities that surround the very notion of improvisation, 
realizing that in many world contexts the relevant terminology 
may refer to the improvisatory process only indirectly or by 
implication, and that in some cases it carries dubious or negative 
overtones (Nettl 1998, 27-45; Nettl 2009, ix—xv; Blum 1998, 27— 


45; Solis 2009, 1-17). To illustrate, the direct Arabic translation 
of “improvisation,” namely irtijql carries overtones of the 
impromptu or the unprepared. We are also conscious of the 
various manifestations of what may fall under the broad category 
of “improvisation.” These range from melodic embellishments, 
rhythmic nuances, melismatic elaborations, and heterophonic 
interpretations that all appear in essentially precomposed works 
(Racy 2003, 80-83, 92-93), to full-fledged, self-contained 
improvisatory performances. Also of interest has been the 
relationship between improvisation and composition, particularly 
the view that the two are not categorically different, as they 
involve similar mental and creative processes (Nettl 1974, 1-19). 
Meanwhile, further light is shed on the “anatomy” of 
improvisation, thus recognizing individual ingredients, or 
“building blocks” (Nettl 1998, 15), that are relatively stable or 
predictable and those that are new or open to variation. These two 
realms have been studied in several tagasn(singular, tagsim or 
Arab solo instrumental, through-composed, and _ typically 
nonmetric modal improvisation) in the same magdm (plural, 
maqamtor Arab melodic modes), performed by the same artist 
(Nettl and Riddle 1973, 11-49; Nettl and Riddle 1998, 369-393).? 
Comparably, in various improvisatory practices, we recognize the 
intricate relationship between the “referents” (Pressing 1998, 52— 
53), in other words, various guiding structures, or “points of 
departure” (Nettl 1998, 12-16), and the newly created, or in a 
sense the “improvised” components. I have addressed these two 
realms earlier under the metaphoric titles “the home base” and 
“the soaring spirit” (Racy 2000, 309-314). Along similar lines, 
we learn that “musical fixity and flexibility” cannot be rigidly 
applied to “precomposition” and “improvisation,” respectively, 


and that referential musical guidelines assimilated by the learner 
through extended practice and retained through memory are 
inherently present in the North Indian improvisatory raga 
performance (Slawek 1998, 336). Moreover, researchers have 
dealt with various traditional frameworks within which both the 
referential elements, which incidentally may be elusive or 
“nonexistent” in what we call “free improvisation,” and those that 
are newly created, come together. The manner in which the two 
components interrelate contextually has _ been _ studied 
comparatively, for example within the modal traditions of Iran, 
South India, and the Arab world (Nettl 2009, 187-191). 

This bird’s-eye view of improvisation, essentially as a musical 
idiom or text, gains considerable complexity if we consider both 
the music’s efficacy as an aesthetic or emotional experience, and 
the music’s connotative dimension or culturally informed 
meaning. In the following discussions, as I address the interlink 
between these two dimensions, I keep in sight the music, or given 
the orientation of this study, the music as “play” (S. Hall 2004, 
322-323). In this case, the concept of play denotes the musical 
substance per se and also recognizes the agency represented by 
the musician, or “player,” vis-a-vis his musically engaged 
audience. It also accounts for the creative-meaningful maneuvers 
that underlie the improvisatory process. The following discussions 
highlight certain areas of convergence between efficacy and 
significance. 


EFFICACY AND SIGNIFICANCE 


Such areas of convergence can be studied on a variety of levels. 


To begin with, the phenomenon of improvising in its broader 
sense, musical or otherwise, may be positively viewed, or at least 
tolerated for a variety of reasons. Improvising is said to occur 
naturally in our lives, as it plays an unmistakable role in our 
ordinary and creative endeavors (Nachmanovitch 1990, 17) and 
helps us cultivate new skills (E. Hall 1992, 231-233). Usually 
infused with a euphoric and liberating feeling of self-absorption, 
or “flow” (Csikszentmihalyi 1990), improvisation also enables us 
to probe the unknown or ponder the diversionary. Obviously, 
absolute adherence to a preset path may be dull, while total 
abandonment of guidelines may be risky. And similarly, operating 
without literally following a blueprint, a script, a recipe, or for 
that matter a musical score, may result in ordinary or inferior 
creations that are considered unmoving or directionless. But it 
may also lead a builder, an actor, a cook, or a musician to produce 
extraordinary results that are lauded as strokes of gentus. In real 
life, however, good improvisations tend to strike a balance 
between exploration or experimentation and experience, vision, 
and common sense. Comparably, through both knowledge and 
imagination, musical improvisation, or “the creation of a musical 
work or the final form of a musical work, as it is being 
performed” (Horsley et al. 1980, 31) may allow the performer to 
excel. Accordingly, it “releases the sudden impulse to music 
through the direct production of sound” (Nettl 1974, 4). I would 
add that improvisations in the domain of the arts, especially 
music, stand out because of their implicit aesthetic or emotional 
content. Often intuitive or visceral, their message may render 
them readily engaging or enchanting, or for the same reason, 
prone to criticism. 

Meanwhile, musical improvisation may be particularly 


intriguing because it appears to transcend, or even challenge, the 
established musical norm. Whether performing an Indian al/ap or 
an elaborate keyboard cadenza, the improviser seems to operate 
spontaneously, as if he or she is freeing himself or herself from 
the strictures of theory and pure mental calculation (Ghiselin 
1952, 15). We often hear that improvisation is “unteachable” or 
“essentially nonacademic” (Bailey 1992, 1x) or as “the practice of 
practice” (Bailey 1992, x1). 

Furthermore, improvisation in music may be appealing because 
it provides relief from the sense of banality we sometimes 
associate with excessively familiar musical works, especially 
those that are precomposed. In other words, it potentially provides 
alternatives to musics whose content is totally fixed or fully 
anticipated, unless these latter traits are valued, for example in 
some Western traditions, as signs of “discipline and 
predictability” (Nettl 1998, 8). 

Similarly, in many cultures, improvisers are considered 
exceptionally talented. Understandably, world definitions of, and 
discourses on, talent vary. In the eastern Arab world, the notion of 
talent carries certain transcendental or mystical overtones. The 
musician or improviser who evokes deep emotions in his or her 
listeners is traditionally recognized as someone who _ has 
mawhibah, a term that means artistic or musical “gift,” or 
“endowment.” Musical talent is usually perceived as an inborn 
musical predilection, or wala’ (roughly “infatuation” or “burning 
obsession”), that appears early in life, as an urge that is 
compelling and essentially unstoppable. Traditionally speaking, 
budding talent is discovered and musically “polished” by an 
established artist and ultimately nourished through extended 
exposure and learning (Racy 2003, 18-31). 


Moreover, in the minds of many, improvisation is directly 
linked to inspiration. The performer is able to tap into an 
extraordinary realm of consciousness that empowers him or her to 
create affective music instantaneously. Good listeners in turn 
speak of being ecstatically transformed when hearing “inspired” 
improvisations. Observers have taken note of concepts and 
stylistic traits that pertain to the creation of deeply moving 
musical renditions. In flamenco music and dance culture, the term 
duende refers to the magical state that haunts the artists and 
enables them to deliver highly affective performances (Papenbrok 
1990). As poetically described by Garcia Lorca, duende is “a 
power and not a construct. ... a struggle and not a concept” (1955, 
154). In the world of jazz, a good improvisation or a brilliantly 
executed performance brings out the music’s elative feeling, 
namely “groove” or “swing.” This occurs particularly when the 
musicians deliberately avoid rigid adherence to the beat but 
instead produce “participatory discrepancies” as they play “in 
synch but out of phase” (Keil 1995, 8) or when they are “a bit out 
of time, or out of phase with one another” (Progler 1995, 21). In 
Indian music, Ravi Shankar speaks poetically about the 
transcendental state he experiences when he is immersed in a raga 
performance: 


In these miraculous moments, when I am so much aware of the great powers 
surging within me and all around me, sympathetic and sensitive listeners are 
feeling the same vibrations. It is a strange mixture of all the intense emotions— 
pathos, joy, peace, spiritually, eroticism, all flowing together. It is like feeling God. 
(1968, 58) 


In Persian classical music, improvising in a dastgah(melodic 
mode), for example during a bazm, or a gathering of musical 
connoisseurs, a Musician may experience hdl (literally, state or 


condition), a Sufi-related term that in this case refers to a deep 
introspective state of inspiration that leads to highly ecstatic 
performances. The late kamanjeh (upright fiddle) player, teacher, 
and expert on Iran’s artistic and Sufi culture, Morteza Varzi, 
explained that hda/is a “spiritual mood” that captivates the 
performers and their audiences. When it occurs, “the musician 
does things which are not necessarily planned but just ‘come out’ 
because he is not himself’ (Varzi 1988, 4—5). In an informal 
conversation in Los Angeles, Mr. Varzi indicated to me that for 
hato occur, participants in the musical event must be artistically 
and “spiritually” connected; one “odd” participant, who 1s 
musically insensitive or unsympathetic, may put a damper on the 
overall mood, thus preventing ha/ from occurring. This 
orientation in Persian classical music is closely related to the Sufi 
ritual of sama (literally, auditioning or listening) during which 
music leads to wajd, an ecstatic state of transformation marked by 
intense longing to reunite with the Beloved, or the Divine (see 
Racy 2003, 207-209). It also brings to mind the dhikr practice 
during which members of certain Sufi sects, or “brotherhoods,” 
take part in chanting and sometimes in mystical dancing. In such 
events, improvisatory chanting by a munshid, or lead vocalist, 
either alone or against a metric choral ostinato, contributes to the 
participants’ transcendental, or trance, state (Racy 2009, 214— 
218). 

In Arab musical culture, the competent singers or 
instrumentalists who improvise, as well as those who compose or 
perform compositions by others, may be appreciated and valued 
for being capable of instilling arab in their listeners. Grab refers 
generically to the traditional Arab musical idiom, or the secular 
musical mainstream, and to the musical ecstasy that the music 


produces. Obviously, the musical substance is _ identified 
semantically and functionally with its transformative message. 
Although arab as an ecstatic effect can be conveyed by a variety 
of compositions within the traditional repertoire, the initiated 
arab public considers improvisatory genres, as well as the 
practice of taarruf (the taking of interpretive liberties when 
performing a precomposed work), to be particularly ecstatic. This 
latter practice is mastered by renowned mutibin(singular mutib, 
or male arab-vocalist), such as SabA Fakhrifrom Aleppo, Syria 
(Racy 2003, 92-93), and Wadr‘ al-Saffrom Lebanon (Racy 
2003, 88, 131) and mutibafsingular mutibah, or female arab- 
vocalist), such as the late legendary Egyptian singer Umm 
Kulthtin(Danielson 1997; Racy 1998, 106-108). 

In performance, a talented grab musician becomes highly 
affective when he or she experiences an ecstatic inspirational state 
known as salanah (from sulainpower, or powerful person, or 
title of a ruler). Acquiring salanah requires that the artist be well 
grounded in the indigenous musical heritage—in other words, he 
or she has aath (artistic genuineness)—and that he or she is able 
to feel and interpret the local musical idiom authentically, or has 
ruh Shargiyyah (Eastern soul). At the time of performing, 
however, the artist must also be in a musically conducive physical 
and emotional condition. Besides, certain contextual factors 
contribute to the attainment of salanah, including good musical 
rapport among the musicians and intimate interactions between 
the performer and the audience, in particular, the sammiah 
(literally those who listen, from sama‘, namely hearing or 
listening, singular, sammz). These individuals listen creatively as 
they respond to the performance in musically intelligent ways, 
usually through subtle gestures and verbal exclamations. In this 


case, they engage in a feedback process that inspires the lead 
performers, especially when improvising, and enables them to 
maintain their state of salanah throughout the performance. 
However, salanah as a sensation is also linked to the maqamt 
directly. When a good musical representation of a certain maqam 
is heard, even briefly, through a short, precomposed or 
improvisatory prelude, that can instill within the performer the 
ecstatic feeling, or salunah, of that specific magamThat allows 
him or her to perform, or especially improvise, in that magamn 
effortless and captivating ways (Racy 2003, 120-146). 
Furthermore, in many world contexts improvisation is valued, 
both as an embodiment of the local musical idiom and as an 
expression of freedom and individuality. Such a dual profile 
typifies numerous Middle Eastern improvisatory traditions. The 
Arab tagdsiggenre 1s viewed as an ideal medium for representing 
the magamtsince its modal flow is unencumbered by meter, 
melodic or compositional fixation, and the intervention of lyrics. 
However, the improvisatory content can also demonstrate the 
performer’s ability to interpret the modal structure in novel and 
affective ways. The value attached to the tagasnas such is 
reflected in numerous statements by connoisseurs and musical 
experts. The late Aleppo theorist and virtuoso violinist Tawfiqal- 
Sabbagh 1892-1964) lamented the lack of feeling in the tagasn 
of Western-trained Arab musicians and stressed that “the tagasn 
are the most sublime component in instrumental performing in 
general,” adding that this art “is the litmus test of the performer’s 
talent” (1950, 104-141).° And similarly, Syrian music historian, 
theorist, and educator MahmtidAjjanvrote, “Good tagasnhave 
a magical effect and are considered among the most beautiful, 
tender, and desirable types of instrumental music,” adding that 


taqasimre “among the most wrab-filled (aktharuha uaraban), 
and among the dearest to a healthy connoisseur spirit” (1990, 69). 
However, he also stressed that the inability to play tagdasnin 
emotionally engaging ways indicates a deficiency in the 
musician’s “artistic and scientific knowledge” (1990, 73). Such 
assessments attest to the dual nature of the tagasngenre, in terms 
of embracing both knowledge and imagination, structure and 
invention, and form and feeling. 

In different Middle Eastern cultures, specifically in Iran, 
Turkey, and the Arab world, such duality acquires different forms. 
In relative terms, the Iranian modal practice is highly structured, 
being grounded in a concrete referential base, or radif Usually 
attributed to an ustadmaster musician-teacher), the radifconsists 
of explicit rote renditions for each of the twelve dastgd/s and 
their respective gushe-s, namely subsidiary modes or mode-like 
subsections. Also typically available in fully notated collections 
and in renditions for specific instruments, the radifaccounts for 
such performative features as: notes of emphasis; beginning and 
ending notes; microtonal, or “neutral” intervals; changeable or 
unstable notes; stylized melodic and rhythmic motives; and exact 
placements of a specific typically Persian ornament. As such, it 
constitutes a pedagogical source to be learned or memorized by 
the student, thus attesting to the culture’s premium on the ustad 
student relationship. Similarly, it serves as a master “model” or 
template for the composer or improviser to creatively and 
affectively reinterpret or manipulate (Nettl 1998, 14). Vocalists 
such as Parisa and Shajarian, and instrumentalists such as the late 
Faramarz Payvar, Mohammad-Reza Lotfi, and Hossein Alizadeh 
have been deeply admired for their distinguished, and in some 
cases remarkably innovative, radif renditions. 


By comparison, in Turkish classical music, which is historically 
rooted in the Ottoman-based classical musical tradition, theory 
provides a foundation for the modal practice. The composers or 
performers of improvisatory music, well represented by the 
taksim (a nonmetric, instrumental, typically solo, genre), are 
informed by written material pertaining to each of the dozens of 
makam-s (modes) in use. Specifically, each makam is illustrated 
through a modal scale and a seyir (literally “path,” from the 
Arabic sayr), usually a brief descriptive-prescriptive narrative that 
demonstrates, or instructs on, how a performance, or most 
typically a modal improvisation, in that makam unfolds. 
Accordingly, the seyir trajectories plot a variety of modal 
landmarks, including the tonic note; other notes of emphasis; 
notes that change in the course of performing; whether the makam 
is “simple” or “compound,” in other words, combining two single 
makam-s (Signell 2002, 53-54); and directionality, whether the 
basic melodic movement is ascending, descending, or “ascending- 
descending,” which means beginning somewhere toward the 
middle of the modal range. Furthermore, the rules of intonation 
are similarly explicit, as they specify the exact sizes of the 
melodic intervals within each modal scale. The small semitones, 
large semitones, small whole-tones, large whole-tones, and 
augmented seconds are measured in terms of the number of 
Pythagorean commas per interval, a comma being about one ninth 
of a Turkish large whole-tone (see Signell 1977). 

In this modal tradition, theory, being rather specific and 
exacting, plays a significant role in structuring the compositional 
or improvisatory practice. The musicians, as well as the theorists, 
usually speak of commas when describing intervals and similarly 
would cite the theory when judging or critiquing a musical work. 


However, in performance, many practice-based ingredients are 
introduced, including ornaments, personal technique, “artful” 
ways of modulating to other makam-s, and stylized motives that 
typically end certain phrases (Signell 1974). And furthermore, in 
certain cases, the intonation differs from what is prescribed by the 
theory (Signell 1974). Thus, the modal practice allows 
considerable room for combining theoretical correctness with 
technical virtuosity, emotional subtlety, and thematic innovation: 


A competent but unimaginative musician will observe all the rules of a makam, 
with correct intonation, expected modulations, and stereotyped motives at the right 
places. This musician does the job required, like a bureaucrat. A master musician 
might create a personal riff for a given makam, a motive that identifies the makam 
and the player. ... More subtly, each improvisation by a master musician shows his 
knowledge and understanding of the makam and its repertoire, his mood at the 
moment of creation, his personality, his virtuosity, and his musical intelligence. No 
one can copy this type of performance; like jazz, it is personal and therefore all the 
more precious. (Signell 2002, 56) 


In the eastern Arab world, the improvisers do not follow a radif 
like structure, or for that matter a detailed or explicit body of 
theoretical instructions. The few theoretical sources that exist 
today, especially those from Egypt, rarely include sayr 
indications, but instead present the primary body of modes, 
usually a few dozen, typically in terms of octave scales in their 
ascending and descending renditions.* The modal listings may 
include “simplified,” or mono-modal, scalar renditions of Turkish 
compound makam-s. As a tule, the inner scalar intervals, 
primarily standardized half tones, whole tones, intermediary or 
“neutral” microtones, and augmented seconds, are all measured in 
accordance with a Western-inspired theoretical scale that consists 
of twenty-four equal-tempered quarter-tones per octave.° 
Furthermore, as in Turkish modal theory, the scales are usually 


partitioned modally along genus clusters, or brackets, usually in 
the form of tetrachords, although in some instances pentachords 
or trichords are also included. Viewed as self-contained modal 
blocks, and identified by specific magamames, these clusters are 
meant to explain how the maganis modally put together.® 

The Arab modal theory offers the practitioners a common 
musical terminology, such as mode and note names, and a certain 
reference to the different modal outlines, but also has significant 
practical limitations. In effect, its main emphasis on scalar listing 
reflects a modern tendency to treat the modes theoretically as 
scales. Moreover, the equal-tempered quarter-tone-based 
theoretical paradigm, if taken literally (and sometimes it is), 
seriously compromises the music’s practice-based non-tempered 
patterns of intonation. It also fails to account for the subtle yet 
highly affective tonal inflections (‘urab) that occur in the course 
of performing and that are basic to the arab idiom (see Racy 
2003, 106—113).’ In addition, the genus-based 
compartmentalization, from the viewpoint of practice, is largely 
arbitrary, as it tends to misrepresent the linear flow or the organic 
fluidity of the modal “narrative.” The assumed modal identities of 
the individual clusters and their individual tonics may also change 
or become ambivalent when applied contextually within actual 
maqanperformances. 

Arab modal improvisations operate largely on the level of 
performance practice, or the “practice of practice.” They are 
informed by an intuitive mental realm, a habitus (Bourdieu 1990, 
55), rather than a systematized or fully articulated set of rules. 
The improviser, or the composer of nonimprovisatory modal 
works, basically derives from a subliminal stockpile of commonly 
shared stylistic expectancies, as well as boundaries and margins 


that define the ordinary or acceptable, the novel or creative, and 
the unappealing or musically unacceptable. He or she utilizes an 
internal modal “grammar,” acquired through extensive musical 
exposure and practice (see Racy 2003, 18-31). In this orientation, 
the improviser seems to create a “version of something” instead of 
“improvising upon something” (Nettl 1974, 9), or as Edith 
Gerson-Kiwi has pointed out in the case of the Arab taqsim: 


Paradoxically, the free composing and improvising along certain melodic models 
seemed to resist any rational typology of their grouping. Moreover, the procedure 
of variations developed upon a non-existent theme, while each of them contained 
enough thematic properties to be identified as the theme itself. (1970, 66) 


Specifically, the notion of “variations developed upon a non- 
existent theme” brings to mind the question of how Arab 
improvisation is learned. Here, “unteachability” comes to mind, a 
theme that Scott Marcus explains eloquently from direct 
experience, through a revealing conversation he had with his 
Egyptian ‘id (short-necked lute) teacher George Michel: 


For my part, I spent many lessons with George trying to learn the art of tagasim 
“improvisation” on the ‘ud, an art of which he was an acknowledged master. This 
was a somewhat frustrating endeavor for George, since he did not feel this art 
could be taught. “Play from your heart,” he would instruct me. He decided that I 
should, as a first step, imitate one of his improvisations, which he proceeded to 
record for me. After many weeks, when he finally decided that I could reproduce 
his tagdsim to his satisfaction, he declared that I must now come up with my own 
creation. When I played a phrase that he considered to be from his tagdasim, he 
stopped me, stating in a loud, forceful voice, “No, that’s mine! Play something of 
your own. Your own creation!” But he was not able to teach how to build 
individual phrases or how to structure a given taqadsim. My attempts to receive 
instruction in the improvisatory exploration of individual modes were meeting with 
little success. Finally, I suggested that we turn our attention to the modulations that 
occur in taqasim. “Ah,” George exclaimed, “now this I can help you with. Yes, this 
is my business.” (2002, 46) 


In this account, Michel’s advice to begin by learning a tagsim by 
memory—an approach that I have attempted myself when 
teaching maqam improvisation to “nonnatives’”—gives us a clue 
about how musicians from within the culture learn how to 
improvise. We may consider relevant comments made by Aleppo 
musicians. As Jonathan Shannon reports, especially in reference 
to ‘ud player and scholar Muhammad Qadri Dallal: 


As Dalal [Dallal] and others related to me, innovation must be based on a firm 
understanding of tradition. A “genuine artist” will have learned and committed to 
memory a large storehouse of songs and styles upon which he or she can proceed 
to innovate and produce something new. Indeed, in the course of an improvisation, 
Arab musicians, like jazz artists, often incorporate phrases from instrumental and 
vocal “standards.” For many, mastery of the various instrumental and vocal pre- 
composed genres is a prerequisite for improvisation. (2006, 175) 


In my own case, by the time I was improvising, sometime in 
my early teens, I had already learned countless precomposed 
songs and instrumental compositions. Growing up in a small 
Lebanese village, Ibl al-Sagqi,which was known for its numerous 
musicians and instrument makers, I heard my mother, Emily 
Racy, play the violin and my maternal uncles play the ‘wdand 
violin. Similarly, I listened frequently to KamalFarah, an older 
buzugq (long-necked lute) player and maker whose improvisations 
emulated the style of early twentieth-century Beiruti buzuq player, 
singer, and recording artist Muhyial-DinBa’ yunl had also heard 
people identify musical pieces by their mode names and speak 
about the magdmtand their distinctive moods, or emotional 
“flavors.” Further, I suspect that my own musical style of delivery 
borrows from the verbal performances of my father, Salam Racy, 
a well-known Lebanese author and poet who was also widely 
admired for his storytelling. Today, when I am asked, “Who 


taught you how to improvise?” an appropriate answer might be, 
“Nobody; I learned from everybody.” In certain respects, 
improvising is a culture. Like many from my own generation, I 
developed my improvisatory skills through what I figuratively call 
“sradual osmotic saturation,” an almost lifelong process that 
entails listening, trial and error, performing for initiated listeners, 
and learning from the experience. Usually, such a genre as the 
taqasins not learned wholesale, like a self-contained kit to be 
readily assembled, but rather through unhurried and often random 
cultivation of ingredients that eventually come together in the 
taqasinperformance. Such ingredients pertain for example to 
linear modal flow, pacing, intonation, phrasing, pauses, 
ornaments, modulations to other magamtand the execution of 
gaflat (singular gaflah), namely stylized ecstatically loaded 
cadential patterns that occur at the end of phrases (Racy 2003, 
104—106). 

In the eastern Arab tradition, as in other Middle Eastern 
traditions, the creative interplay between the expected, or the 
referential, and the novel, or creative, has enabled numerous 
improvising artists to emerge both as cultural icons and as musical 
idols. Such creative interplay has defined them as protagonists of 
the turdt (cultural heritage) and as artists in their own right. 
These artists include such names as the late Riyd al-Sunba,a 
widely respected Egyptian composer and ‘udplayer whose 
taqasiaonstituted highly captivating renditions of the magamt 
displayed remarkable subtlety, and projected a palpable feeling of 
salanah. By comparison, the late Faridal-Atrash, a celebrated 
singer and composer also known for his ‘ud taqasy 
distinguished himself through his plectrum technique, as well as 
his virtuosity and the almost habitual inclusion in his ‘ud 


performances of his own rendition of “Asturias” by the Spanish 
composer Albéniz. By contrast, the late Munir Bashir, an ‘ud 
virtuoso associated with the modern Iraqi style of ‘ud playing, 
usually produced a meditative ambiance through emphasis on 
sound resonance and the use of drawn out phrases punctuated by 
affective pauses. Also sometimes, his renditions exhibited 
influences from flamenco, Indian music, and blues. 


FUSIONS 


The artistry of such musical and cultural figures may acquire 
added dimensions of significance in view of the context in which 
it 1s presented. The venue as physical space may give special 
meaning to the performance content and vice versa, as illustrated 
by Paul Horn’s symbolically loaded flute improvisations recorded 
inside the Taj Mahal and the Great Pyramid of Giza.’ 
Furthermore, the mutual relationship between context and artistry 
may be prominently displayed in certain types of group 
performances. Notably, improvisation plays a significant part in 
the artistry and politics of what 1s known as “musical fusions.” 
Epitomizing the ability to mediate musical identities, improvising 
in fusion formats confers upon the improviser added luster 
without necessarily diminishing the status he or she may already 
enjoy within his or her own musical tradition. The public often 
appreciates fusions that involve artists who are well grounded in 
their own musical traditions, as well as known for their versatility 
and exploratory spirit. Such artists’ ability to navigate creatively 
through musical terrains other than their own may be deeply 


admired. The prospects of hearing musics that depart from the 
participating improvisers’ respective musical norms, or that have 
not been heard or even imagined prior to the performance, may be 
eagerly awaited by curious listeners. 

Musicians sometimes share success stories about their own 
improvisatory fusions with other musicians and marvel at the 
musical ingenuity of various fusion artists. In an informal 
conversation on the topic with my late colleague and good friend 
Nazir Jairazbhoy, a sitar player as well as a distinguished scholar, 
I said that for good musicians to engage in a fusion performance, 
all they need to have in common is a melodic mode. In his witty 
and charmingly provocative way, Nazir gave a response that was 
close to my heart as an improviser. He said, “All they need to 
have in common is one note!” 

Improvisation, a_ skill ideally suited for instantaneous 
engagement in collective musical crossovers, may also serve as a 
symbolic bridge linking different cultural orientations. Thus, it 
becomes directly or indirectly implicated in social and political 
agendas that fusion projects tend to embrace. A certain 
“politicized aesthetic” (Feld 1994, 246) can also emerge when 
nonimprovised, or specially composed, musics are similarly 
utilized. In either case, the musical content and the socio-political 
message may be loosely connected. Quite often the latter serves 
as a mere pretext for the former and vice versa. Furthermore, the 
extramusical intentions in particular tend to be multilayered and 
polysemic, in other words, open to various interpretations by 
audience members and musicians. This is illustrated by the 
different, or even conflicting, assessments of the Paul Simon— 
Ladysmith Black Mambazo musical collaboration (Meintjes 
1990). Sometimes also, such intentions are perfunctory or elusive. 


With this in mind, a selective, largely self-reflexive 
examination of fusion events may give us a closer look at the 
interface between artistry and extra-artistic interpretations. The 
historic improvisatory interactions between Ravi Shankar on sitar 
and Yehudi Menuhin on violin boasted the remarkable 
musicianship of the two legends, but also projected a sense of 
cross-cultural rapprochement, or a “West-meets-East” vision.!° 
By comparison, an improvisatory duet that I recorded on the 
buzuq with Simon Shaheen on the ‘#détwo_ performers 
essentially from similar musical traditions—demonstrated the 
artistry involved, especially the spontaneous division of labor that 
characterized the tagasnas presented, but did not constitute a 
cultural fusion in the familiar sense.'! The case differed 
somewhat when I performed on the buzuq with Djivan Gasparian 
on the Armenian duduk and Shaheen on the ‘adas we improvised 
together at a New York City musical event. This performance 
highlighted the individuality and compatibility of the musical 
traditions represented, as well as the performers’ skills and their 
eagerness to play and experiment musically together. !? 

“Ecstasy, a piece that I composed for the Kronos Quartet, with 
naxreed flute) on which I performed, joined by Souhail Kaspar 
on the &7Arab large frame drum), and that incorporated an 
improvisatory section on the nady made sense on a variety of 
levels. Presented in several Kronos concerts and recorded by the 
Quartet with Kaspar and me, “Ecstasy” fit well with the Quartet’s 
cosmopolitan musical image, illustrated the blurring of stylistic 
boundaries in the Quartet’s repertoire, and exemplified the shift 
away from the string quartet’s exclusive image as a European 
classical medium (Scott 2005, 124; Kramer 2002, 21). However, 


besides displaying the phenomenal versatility of the artists and 
possibly the connections between the nay and mysticism, the 
music reflected the Quartet members’ social and philosophical 
worldviews.!? 

A concert that I played on buzug and ‘tid with UCLA 
Ethnomusicology Department artists Shujaat Khan on sitar and 
Kenny Burrell on guitar, in which we improvised together, 
highlighted the compatibilities and differences in the musics of 
India, jazz, and the Arab world. It also enabled the musicians to 
experiment musically and to display their improvisatory skills.'* 
Somewhat related are the 1990s performances of the UCLA 
Department of Ethnomusicology World Music Jazz Combo. 
Offered as a performance class, the Combo included students 
from a variety of backgrounds, especially from North and South 
America, as well as Department professors such as Steve Loza 
and me (who supervised the Combo jointly). Also, at different 
times it had Brazilian percussionist Airto Moreira and bass player 
Roberto Miranda as instructors. The Combo presented numerous 
improvisatory fusions with guest artists who represented a variety 
of world musical traditions. In 1999, I joined a large gala 
performance by the Combo that featured compositions and solo 
and joint improvisations by a number of performers that included 
Kenny Burrell, guest artist Tito Puente, Francisco Aguabella, 
Loza, and a number of UCLA students.!° This as well as other 
performances by the Combo illustrated the versatility of the jazz 
idiom and its potential role as an arena for different world musical 
encounters. These performances also demonstrated the Combo’s 
progressive experimental orientation, as well as highlighted the 
talents involved and the diversity of musical specialties within the 


Department. 

Of even broader implications was a major concert in which I 
participated that was connected with the UCLA Department of 
Ethnomusicology and took place in Beverly Hills in 1997. 
Organized by Burrell, the performance brought together a large 
number of guest artists from Asia, Africa, and the Middle East, as 
well as local UCLA artists, including Burrell himself, the late 
drummer Billy Higgins, clarinetist Gary Gray, and others. 
Consisting largely of individual and collective improvisations, the 
music showcased the Department’s rich musical diversity, but 
also underscored Burrell’s own world vision, as demonstrated by 
the title he gave to the event, “The International Soundscape 
Project.” !® 

However, a “free jazz” performance in which I improvised on 
different instruments with other primarily jazz artists in Los 
Angeles illustrated the creativity and individuality of the artists, 
rather than bringing to focus discrete cultural or stylistic 
profiles.'’ Yet my several improvisatory performances with 
flamenco musicians, often through sponsorships by Arab- 
American cultural institutions, recalled in the listeners’ minds the 
historical and musical connections between the Near East and 
Moorish Spain, as well as entertained those who enjoyed both 
musical idioms. !° 

Further emphasis on the artistic-conceptual interface 1s 
manifested in the numerous improvisatory fusions and other solo 
and group performances that have been presented at the periodic 
Los Angeles Festivals of Sacred Music. The Festival organizers 
have expressed the Festival’s underlying message in 
encompassing human terms. Inspired by the Dalai Lama’s 


universal vision, the message of the fifth World Festival of Sacred 
Music has been articulated as such: 


Music can be a powerful way to promote peace and global solidarity. ... The 
Festival presents the artistic accomplishment and rich diversity of sacred heritages 
in our city.... We invite you to reflect on the shared values expressed in these 
traditions as you cross neighborhoods, cultural, religious, linguistic and ideological 
boundaries. Music manifests continuity—of time, linking present and past, and 
reaching out to future generations; of wisdom and faith; of community; and of our 
highest aspirations and hopes for the future of life on our beautiful blue-green 
planet. (Mitoma 2011, 2) 


In turn, Festival write-ups about the individual performances have 
highlighted the artistic dimension, but also sought to link it to the 
Festival’s underlying mission. Usually, such linkage has engaged 
the writers’ own poeticism and imagination. In the 2005 Festival 
booklet, a joint performance that had a significant improvisatory 
component was introduced as follows: 


Master musicians Simon Shaheen and Ali Jihad Racy present an evening of music 
rooted in tradition, fueled by innovation that speaks to humanity’s most profound 
aspirations. Ranging from the subtlest movements to the most sweeping gestures, 
these kindred spirits—in collaboration with an extraordinary group of musicians— 
offer a program that illumines the very heart of instrumental improvisation. 
Boundaries that separate the sacred and the secular collapse. Love, lover, and the 
beloved merge in this sublime evening of music from the Arab world. (World 


Festival of Sacred Music 2005, 24)" 


Thus, besides recognizing the talents of the sponsored artists, the 
performance events have aimed at building bridges that connect 
the city’s different ethnic, cultural, racial, and religious 
communities. Similarly projected has been the Festival’s message 
of universality. 

The path of improvisatory fusions is fraught with hazards, as 
well as filled with promise. For one thing, certain circumstances 


may adversely impact the improvisatory performance, and by 
extension its intended symbolic message. This may happen when 
musical traditions or individual musicians’ styles are stylistically 
incompatible, for example in fusions between musics that use 
microtones and others that are well-tempered and diatonic or 
between harmonically structured improvisations and others that 
are based on fixed tonics or drones. It may also occur when the 
musicians’ personalities and temperaments are not conducive to 
fruitful collaboration, or when a specific musical style or an 
individual performer dominates the musical arena to the extent of 
overwhelming the other styles or performers. Sometimes, such 
apparent imbalance occurs when a performer is consciously or 
unconsciously drawn toward the musical style of another 
performer. Middle Eastern improvisers may find themselves 
seductively pulled in by the Phrygian mode in flamenco (a mode 
that resembles the Arab maqam Kurd), or by the “haunting” 
drone-effect in Indian music, or by the blue notes in jazz. 

An adverse effect may also result when the agenda overwhelms 
the performance. This may take place when 20 or 30 musicians 
who had not played together before are all called back, or 
“herded,” to the stage for a collective improvisatory “farewell,” or 
a hasty “We-Are-the-World” finale during which fusion yields to 
confusion. Although in this case musicality tends to take a back 
seat, such spontaneous gestures may move the audience deeply 
through their collective energy and symbolic significance. A 
concert that took place in the Las Vegas MGM Grand Garden 
Arena on November 21, 2009, provides a good example. Titled 
‘“Sahra” (Evening Gathering) and attended by several thousand 
spectators, the event featured three Arab artists, namely Syrian 
singer Assala, Iraqi singer Reda Abdalla, and Algerian rai singer 


Khaled, whose group I joined on the buzug. The concert also 
hosted Grammy Honoree and Def Jam recording artist Karina 
Pasian, as well as other artists from Afghanistan, Cuba, Mexico, 
Lebanon, Syria, Iran, Morocco, and France. The event culminated 
in a grand finale in which the various groups and lead singers 
joined in singing, or more accurately, performing their impromptu 
or individual renditions of, John Lennon’s “Imagine.” The impact 
seemed magical. As one audience member reported, “It brought 
everyone to tears.” 

In short, providing hospitable grounds for spontaneity and 
experimentation, as well as for extramusical aspirations, fusions 
tend to privilege improvisation as an art and to grant the 
successful improviser added dimensions of value and cultural 
capital. These events may also impart new shades of meaning into 
the improvisatory performance. As such, they help us better 
understand the position of improvisation, across various artistic, 
cultural, and political landscapes. 


CONCLUSION 


Broadly speaking, this study has probed the raison d’étre of 
musical improvisation, 1n two interconnected realms, namely 
efficacy and significance. These domains have been explored 
while treating improvising as a creative, strategic, and interactive 
process or as play. Although basically following a cross-cultural 
approach, I have dealt in some detail with specific Middle Eastern 
improvisatory practices, as well as included in the discussions 
personal observations and experiences related to improvisation, its 
modus operandi, ecstatic powers, and cultural implications. 


Consequently, the research has brought into focus improvisation’s 
highly complex and encompassing profile. Accordingly, the 
efficacy and the significance, viewed as two sides of the same 
coin, together extend into many other domains and subdomains 
that are psychological, cognitive, and aesthetic, as well as social, 
philosophical, and political. The discussions address such diverse 
topics as intuitive learning; talent; inspirational states, for 
example saltanah in Arab music; and the interrelationship 
between art and ideology, especially in the case of musical 
fusions. Accordingly, improvisation as a living art is almost 
inseparable from the art of living. 

Moreover, this research has acknowledged the versatility of the 
human mind, as illustrated by the many ways in which people 
organize or perhaps “tame” the improvisatory “urge” and present 
it in various structural and intuitive formats. This has been 
similarly shown through the different world modalities of 
integrating the traditionally established and the novel components 
in the course of the improvisatory performance. Meanwhile, the 
discussions on how improvisation is learned and put to practice, 
for example in the case of the Arab tagdsim, have underscored the 
primacy of intuition, orality, and subliminal retention in the 
creative musical process. 

Also pointed out has been the complex relationship between 
artistry and society. In this case, the dialectical relationship 
between the improvisatory idiom and its human setting attests to 
improvisation’s cultural malleability and adaptability. 
Accordingly, the improvisatory practice may reflect the local 
culture’s attitudes toward theory, pedagogy, freedom, and 
eclecticism. We may also consider improvisation’s ability to 
accommodate emerging musical trends, while retaining its 


original cultural grounding. This is shown in Arab tagdsim that 
occasionally incorporate melodic and harmonic reminiscences of 
flamenco music and European classical music. 

Improvisation is also empowering. As a tradition-bound art 
form, modal improvisation may capture the local cultural ethos in 
such creative ways that enhance the culture’s own image vis-a-vis 
the world. As both a cultural symbol and an individual expression, 
improvising may also grant the performers social mobility and 
economic prestige in their own countries and internationally. By 
the same token, improvisation enables the individual artists to 
challenge the musical norm and to eventually reshape the public’s 
taste and musical values. This may be achieved through 
introducing novel performance techniques or developing 
distinctive styles of presentation, for example in the case of Miles 
Davis, communicating with musicians in a ritual-like performance 
ambience in which instant turns and ambiguities related to 
tonality, rhythm, and tempo are produced (Smith 1998, 266-286). 
It may also be carried out through the cultivation of musical 
approaches that are inspired by other world traditions, as in the 
case of John Coltrane and modal jazz (Monson 1998, 149-168). 

Last but not least, improvisation’s power lies in its distinct 
ability to inspire and establish intercultural channels of 
communication. Being perfectly appropriate for spontaneous 
musical encounters, or fusions, that engage different world musics 
and artists, improvising 1s capable of traversing musical, national, 
and language barriers while still carrying an imprint of the 
performer’s own culture and speaking in his own creative voice. 
That accounts for improvisation’s role as an “art beyond borders.” 
Indeed, its efficacy, adaptability, naturalness, and power to 
engage on both emotional and mental levels explain its special 


status in today’s increasingly interconnected world. 


NOTES 


1. 


a 


10. 


The author wishes to thank Dr. Kathleen Hood and Dr. Barbara Racy, who 
provided valuable input related to the content and preparation of this chapter. 

In current usage, the plural tagdsim and the singular tagsim are sometimes used 
interchangeably. Also, the plural tagdasim (literally, “divisions”’) is often treated as a 
singular generic entity. In this chapter, the Arabic plural form is used in the case of 
taqsim (1.e., tagasim) and maqam (1.e. magamat), although for other foreign words, 
the plural “s” is used. 


. Quotes from Arabic sources are my own translations. 
. A few exceptions exist, particularly in the case of a few Syrian and Lebanese 


theoretical sources such as Salim al-Hili, al-Masigqa al-NaZzariyyah (Beirut: Dar 
Maktabat al-Hayat, 1961), which includes brief sayr narratives. 


. One notable exception is a theory book from Aleppo, Syria, that employs the 


Pythagorean-based comma system of intonation. See Tawfigq al-Sabbagh, a/-Dalil 
al-Misigi al-‘Amm: Fi Atrab al-Anghdm (Aleppo, Syria: Matba‘at al-[hsan, 
1950). See also A. J. Racy, Making Music in the Arab World: The Culture and 
Artistry of Tarab (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 2003), 106-113. 


. Maqamat in the form of clustered scales were presented in the published 


proceedings of the 1932 Cairo Congress of Arab music (see Kitab Mu’tamar al- 
Musiga al-‘Arabiyyah (Cairo: al-Matba‘ah al-Amiriyyah, 1933: 195-247). Lists of 
unclustered, or “pure,” scales appear in several later sources, for example in an 
Egyptian ‘ad method book: ‘Abd al-Mun‘im Arafah and Safar ‘Ali, Dirdsat al-‘Ud 
(Cairo: Matba‘at al-Sa‘adah, 1974). 


. The adverse effect of equal temperament on the indigenous music is compounded 


by the endemic Arab use of Western fixed-tone instruments, even those that are 
made to produce standardized equal-tempered “neutral” tones. Similarly, “out-of- 
tuneness” is often produced by the gdnzun (plucked zither), specifically since this 
instrument often lacks the necessary tuning-lever devices needed for producing the 
smaller pitch intervals that are essential to the Carab practice. For more detail on 
intonation in farab music, see Racy, Making Music in the Arab World, 106-113. 


. Salam Racy (Salam al-Rasi, 1911—2003) wrote some nineteen bestsellers in Arabic 


about the local folk culture and oral history and had a popular television series in 
which he told stories in his own characteristically humorous style. Emily Racy (al- 
Rast, 1923-2004), besides being musical, published three books on a variety of 
social and historical topics. 


. Horn’s two performances appeared on two LP albums titled Inside the Taj Mahal 


(1968) and Inside the Great Pyramid (1976). 
See for example the joint performance on the LP album West Meets East (1966). 


11. Recorded in 1983, this joint performance appeared originally on an LP, then on a 
CD. The recording title 1s Tagasim: The Art of Improvisation in Arab Music, Ali 
Jihad Racy, Buzuq; Simon Shaheen, ‘Ud. (New York: Lyrichord Stereo LLST 
7374 and LYRCD 7374). 

12. This performance took place on January 10, 2004, at Joe’s Pub, in New York, in 
connection with the Arts Presenters Conference, APAP. 

13. “Ecstasy” is a movement from Zaman Suite, which I composed for the Kronos 
Quartet during its 1994 residency at the UCLA Department of Ethnomusicology. 
The suite was premiered with Racy and Kaspar on May 6 of that year at a concert 
in Los Angeles and was performed later at the Brooklyn Academy of Music in 
New York. The movement “Ecstasy” was performed by the Quartet with Racy and 
Kaspar several times in the United States and once at the Beiteddine (Bayt al-Din) 
Festival in Lebanon. The Quartet, with Racy and Kaspar, recorded “Ecstasy” on 
the Kronos CD Caravan, which was released by Nonesuch (79490-2) on April 18, 
2000. 

14. This joint concert, titled “Strings and Soul: A Meeting of World Masters,” took 
place at UCLA Schoenberg Auditorium on May 30, 1997. 

15. This performance with the Combo in conjunction with a conference on Latin 
America was held at UCLA Schoenberg Hall on May 28, 1999. 

16. Also presented as “Celebrating a Legacy of Leadership,” this concert honored 
UCLA Chancellor Charles E. Young on the occasion of his retirement. The event 
took place at the Beverly Hilton Hotel on February 26, 1997. 

17. This is one of several performances with Adam Rudolph’s ensemble Moving 
Pictures during the 1990s. In this particular performance at the Culver City Jazz 
Bakery, the musicians included Adam Rudolph, Ralph Jones, Kevin Eubanks, A. J. 
Racy, and others. 

18. This category includes numerous Arab-flamenco performances, for example, three 
1999 concerts that were sponsored by Detroit-based Arab American organization, 
ACCESS, with other local sponsors, and in which I performed with a group that 
included Arab-American musicians and flamenco guitarist Pedro Cortez and 
dancer and vocalist La Conja. These concerts took place in Pasadena City College, 
Sexson Auditorium (April 17); New York Symphony Space (April 23); and 
Philadelphia, Painted Bride Arts Center (April 25). 

19. This concert took place at the J. Paul Getty Museum on September 24, 2005. 
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CHAPTER 12 
IMPROVISATION IN FREESTYLE RAP 


ELLIE M. HISAMA 


SPANNING a range of kinetic, sonic, and visual expression, hip hop 


emerged as an improvisatory art four decades ago.! Freestyle, or 
improvised rap, provides an arena for emcees to develop and 
display their rhyming skills. Often performed in a cipher, a group 
of people in a circle who take turns to improvise rhymes 
informally, freestyle is sometimes playful but sometimes not. In a 


freestyle battle, performers compete to establish their superior 


rhyming skills, with the audience determining the winner. 


The definition of freestyle has changed since the 1980s, when it 
initially referred to rap not focused on a specific topic. In the 
words of Divine Styler: “It’s a non-conceptual rhyme. ... It’s just 
random thought. ... Now they call freestylin’ [off] the top of the 
head” (Fitzgerald 2004). In Canibus’s definition of freestyle, 
“You’re not rhyming about a subject matter in particular. ... 
You’re not being so specific about what you’re talking about” 
(Spady, Lee, and Alim 1999, 220). Big Daddy Kane elaborates on 
this early understanding of freestyle: 


The term, freestyle, is like a new term, because in the 80s when we said we wrote 
a freestyle rap, that meant that it was a rhyme that you wrote that was free of style, 
meaning that it’s not [on] a [particular] subject matter—it’s not a story about a 
woman, it’s not a story about poverty, it’s basically a rhyme just bragging about 


yourself, so it’s basically free of style. ... Off-the-top-of-the-head [rapping], we 
just called that “off the dome’—when you don’t write it and [you] say whatever 
comes to mind (Edwards 2009, 181-182). 


Thus whereas old-school freestyle could be written or memorized, 
the term freestyle now in circulation generally does not permit 
written or prepared rhymes, a stance enunciated by Rifleman 
[Ellay Khule]: “Freestyle is you being spontaneous [he snaps]: 
right now. Improvise: right now. On the spot” (Fitzgerald 2004). 
In an interview with James G. Spady, Canibus acknowledges 
using an “old freestyle” on the radio (Spady, Lee, and Alim 1999, 
220), a phrase inconsistent with current understandings of 
freestyle. 

This later definition of freestyle as rhyming that is 
“spontaneous” and takes place “right now” corresponds to Leo 
Smith’s definition of improvisation: “Improvisation is an art form 
used by creative musicians to deliver an expression or musical 
thought at the very instant that their idea is conceived” (Smith 
1973, n.p.). Erik Pihel, following T-Love’s identification of three 
elements necessary to a freestyle, suggests that freestyle must 
rhyme, cohere, and fit to (“ride’”’) the DJ’s beat (Pihel 1996, 254— 
257). Jooyoung Lee points to lyrical complexity, delivery, and 
humor as those aspects valued by regulars at Project Blowed in 
Los Angeles (Lee 2009b, 313). 

Freestyle, like improvisation more generally, is sometimes 
romanticized as a product of genius, revealing gifts mysteriously 
bestowed on only a select few, but emcees themselves frequently 
acknowledge the work that goes into freestyling.* In my interview 
with Ace, founder of the Columbia University Society of Hip-Hop 
(CUSH), he remarked that “some people see [freestyling] as 
magical, but for me, it’s practicing a mode of expression” 


(Patterson 201 1a).* 


Those training in the freestyle practice have to continually work at pulling words 
from their heads, transforming thoughts into coherent verbal expressions, 
expanding their mental glossary and fighting to articulately freestyle no matter the 
conditions (Patterson 2011b, 1). 


Emphasizing that freestylers are made, not born, Myka 9 of 
Freestyle Fellowship recalls that “[kids] can sit on the staircase 
and exchange rhymes instead of going around getting into crimes” 
(Edwards 2009, 182). The everyday nature of freestyle is further 
underscored by One Be Lo of Binary Star: 


It was a day-to-day thing. All we used to do was sit around all day and freestyle. ... 
We were just trying to be the best we could be, and we were bouncing it off each 
other. We woke up freestyling, we went to sleep freestyling. We would just be 
sitting in the basement trying to come up with songs, and we’d just start 
freestyling. We was just having fun—we wasn’t trying to make records or make 
history (Edwards 2009, 183). 


Ace describes freestyle as an activity he sometimes does with a 
friend “just because”: “Freestyling is a way of talking to each 
other, to talk about your day ... with no judgment between [a 
friend] and me, and no audience ... the most beautiful thing about 
it” (Patterson 2011b). Rather than the product of exceptionally 
gifted individuals, freestyling is a commonplace activity; rather 
than “magical,” it is a learned practice “sharpened and presented 
to a critical circle” (Spady, Alim, and Meghelli 2006, 6). 

Derek Bailey’s observation that a successful improvising group 
has a “common stock of material—a vocabulary” that is 
developed individually and collectively (Bailey 1992, 106) 
resonates with the practice of freestyle, which draws from a pool 
of words as well as non-verbal sounds and gestures. Ace describes 
the process of freestyling as “rhyming while talking; a combo of 


hearing flow, knowing how to flow, feeling flow, making up your 
own flow, starting knowing what rhymes, getting the words so 
richly mosaic ... different words ‘eagles fly—pizza pie’ lead to 
other words, other thoughts” (Patterson 201 1a). 

Emcees distinguish between improvised rhyming and 
precomposed rapping, or “writtens.” As Boots of The Coup 
reflects, “There’s two different art forms: there’s written rhymes 
and there’s freestyle. And usually the people that are good at one 
are not good at the other’ (Fitzgerald 2004). Freestyle is 
sometimes used as a precursor to perfecting one’s written rhymes 
through a process of editing. Kurupt, for example, observes: 


I think in freestyle ... I might freestyle and say something that I just think is so 
catty. So, then I just sit down and write the freestyle rhyme I said, but then I 
calculate it more.... I put more brain power to it when I just sit and write it 
because I can think more about how I can word it (Spady, Lee, and Alim 1999, 
537-538). 


This process by which one develops a freestyle into a rhyme that 
is more “calculated” is also recognized by k-os, who muses that 
“freestyling helped me learn how to make my more calculated 
raps sound sweeter” (Edwards 2009, 184). 

An optimal state for a freestyler to reach is “the zone.” As Ace 
describes it: “When a freestyler gets to the point where his 
thoughts are in sync with the words that he’s spitting at the pace 
that he’s spitting at the imagined complexity of which he’s 
utilizing, he is now in the zone. ... His lines are delivered with 
such a polished smoothness and fortification that inhibits others 
around him to cut through or penetrate” (Patterson 2011b, 1—2). 
He describes some of the bodily changes discernible in a 
freestyler who is in the zone: 


He has transformed, and this conversion can even be visible. His eyes appear shut 
down; his mind is doing all the seeing. His hand gestures become more rapid, 
piercing the atmosphere with such fierce expressiveness (Patterson 2011b, 1). 


Interest in charting discernible changes to the body during 
musical performance led researchers to conduct neurobiological 
studies of improvisation using functional magnetic resonance 
imaging (fMRI), which measures blood oxygenation to the brain 
and the brain activity that results from increased neural activity. 
Aaron L. Berkowitz explains that “brain areas more active during 
a given cognitive task have higher metabolic activity, needing— 
and hence removing—more oxygen from the blood flow to those 
regions. This change in oxygenation of the blood ... can be 
measured and used to assess changes 1n activity in brain regions 
during a cognitive task, albeit indirectly” (Berkowitz 2010, 132 
n3). Research on the relationship between musical improvisation 
and brain activity has turned recently to freestyle rap (Liu et al. 
2012; Limb 2011), following fMRI studies focused on 
improvisation in classical music (Berkowitz and Ansari 2008; 
Berkowitz and Ansari 2010; Berkowitz 2010) and improvisation 
in jazz (Limb and Braun 2008) in an attempt to better understand 
the creative process.” 

At the National Institute on Deafness and Other 
Communication Disorders, part of the U.S. National Institutes of 
Health (NIH), Siyuan Liu and his colleagues conducted a study of 
brain activity of 12 right-handed male emcees, comparing 
performances of a precomposed rap and a freestyle in order to 
explore the neural correlates of creative musical practices (Liu et 
al. 2012). An initial difficulty encountered by researchers of 
improvisation in rapping is the intertwining of speech and music 
—that is, freestyling is both linguistic and musical. Berkowitz 


argues that the “improvising mind ... draws on some of the very 
same neural resources as the more mundane but equally infinitely 
creative faculties of spontaneous speech and action” (Berkowitz 
2010, 144). He suggests that language and music might share 
syntactic production resources, observing that his and co- 
researcher Daniel Ansari’s claim about language and music’s 
shared networks is speculative because they are not yet able to tell 
whether smaller subregions participate in linguistic, musical, or 
both functions (Berkowitz 2010, 151—152).° Yisheng Xu of Liu’s 
research group was able to “scrub” the fMRI data of artifacts in 
the images, thus enabling the freestyle study (Redmon 2012). 

The NIH lab recorded the neural activity of emcees rapping 
memorized lyrics written by the researchers (“conventional” 
conditions) and freestyle rapping (“improvised” conditions) to the 
same eight-bar track. The NIH study shows that different regions 
of the brain were activated in the two data sets; when improvising 
lyrics, brains exhibited activation in the medial prefrontal cortex 
(mPFC), which indicates increased motivation, organization, and 
drive, and deactivation in the dorsolateral prefrontal cortex 
(dIPFC), which indicates decreased sensoring, monitoring, and 
adjusting of behaviors (Liu et al. 2012). The researchers propose 
that “the conscious, deliberate, top-down attentional processes 
mediated by this network may be attenuated during improvisation, 
consistent with the notion that a state of defocused attention 
enables the generation of novel, unexpected associations that 
underlie spontaneous creative activity” (Liu et al. 2012, 5). Their 
study suggests that freestyling appears to lead to a tempering of 
self-regulating behavior and the increase of activity in areas 
related to motivation, emotion, and language. 

Although the effort to track changes to the brain when one 


improvises is a potentially valuable project, there are a few 
intractable problems with the NIH study. As noted by the 
researchers, subjects were required to memorize improvised 
material as it was generated and reproduced during a subsequent 
scanning run, which “might in part account for the activation of 
the DLPFC” (Liu et al. 2012, 6). An upright posture and free 
physical motion are the norm for emcees, who were required to 
enter the fMRI scanner prone and motionless while their brains 
were imaged, with foam pads constricting head motion (Liu et al. 
2012, 6). While freestyling, emcees typically bob their heads, 
gesture with their hands, cradle a mic, laugh, or dance. Although 
the researchers assert that “participants’ performance was not 
affected by the motion restraints” (Liu et al. 2012, 6), the physical 
constraint placed on the participants in the experiment 
necessitates an uncomfortable and unfamiliar posture, one that 
must alter the performance, if freestyle is considered to be an 
embodied performance and not simply recorded verbal output. 
Further, the NIH study included only male rappers, although 
the results are presented as suggestive of freestyle generally. 
While hip hop battles, including DJ battles, tend to be competitive 
and masculinist events, women certainly freestyle and a number 
enjoy doing so. Medusa, for one, asserts: “I like battling. ... It’s a 
healthy ... outlet. It’s better than fighting, it’s better than shooting 
and stabbing other.... When you finally come across a dope 
sistah that is really saying somethin’ and speaking her mind and 
her voice is allowed to be heard, a woman can move mountains; 
can move nations of men. ...” (Fitzgerald 2004). Eve has likewise 
reflected on her presence as a woman who freestyles in ciphers: 


I stayed around boys. So, I was really focused on guys because I rhyme like a guy. 
Like everybody always tells me, “You rhyme like a guy.” Because I’m used to 


being in ciphers. And I’m a female that will break in a cipher. I don’t care if it’s 
fifty guys in the cipher! I’m going to break in the cipher! ... Guys tend to look at 
you like, “Oh, you rap?” ... And the thing is, I Jove for people to underestimate me. 
Especially guys, I live for them to laugh and snicker. Because as soon as I open my 
mouth, they’re like, “What?! Where did you get that from? Who wrote that for 
you?” (Spady, Lee, and Alim 1999, 486-487). 


Including female subjects in a freestyle study would make it 
possible to address the psychological situation of a female emcee 
who may confront such aspects of Otherness in breaking into the 
cipher, and the potentially physiological consequences when she 
does so.’ 

This lack of attention to gender, including the issue of whether 
constructions of gender affect the process of freestyling at 
multiple levels, emphasizes a significant gap in the NIH study: it 
does not take into account a defining characteristic of freestyle— 
that it 1s a fundamentally social act. Erik Pihel observes that “[a] 
freestyle ... 1s a live performance in front of a live audience— 
whether an audience at a club or listeners to a freestyle 
competition on live radio” (Pihel 1996, 252). As a social act, 
freestyle performance is affected by representations of race, 
ethnicity, gender, sexuality, and economic status, among other 
identifications, and it is sometimes marked by conflicts that 
emerge when such aspects of social identities are noted by 
emcees. 

Responses by other emcees and by the audience inevitably 
shape a performance, affecting choices of topics and altering the 
freestyle at any juncture. H. Samy Alim, Jooyoung Lee, and 
Lauren Mason Carris refer to the dynamic relationship between 
freestyle participants as a form of coproduction. In their analysis 
of freestyle performances in Los Angeles on the street corner 
outside of the open mic venue Project Blowed, videotaped over a 


four-and-a-half year period, they argue that black normativity is 
both upheld and contested by non-black emcees and non-black 
listeners (Alim, Lee, and Mason Carris 2011). The effect of the 
audience’s responses on the emcees is a phenomenon that Alim, 
Lee, and Mason Carris dub “crowding the emcee” (424), inverting 
the more traditional formulation of the emcee’s “moving the 
crowd.” In one situation they examine, after African American 
emcee Flawliss indexes Latino emcee Lil Caesar’s Latinidad with 
stereotypical ethnic depictions, joking about “Mexicans Gone 
Mad” (427), invoking yardwork done by Latino day laborers 
(430), and using a pseudo-Cuban accent (428) in “performing the 
Other” (Pennycook 2003, 515), the audience visibly rejects 
Flawliss’s rhymes, and Flawliss retreats from his racially based 
taunting to focus instead on Lil Caesar’s skills as an emcee (Alim, 
Lee, and Mason Carris 2011, 432-433). In another study of the 
co-construction of race and ethnicity in freestyle, Alim, Lee, and 
Mason Carris remark upon the situational dominance of 
blackness, noting that “[n]ot all emcees have the same ‘right’ to 
use racial and ethnic disses. ... [W]hile hegemonic meanings of 
race and ethnicity may be locally and temporarily inverted in 
these interactional moments, this ‘inversion’ also depends upon 
and maintains other hegemonic social meanings” (Alim, Lee, and 
Mason Carris 2010, 128). 

The “conflictual encounters” in freestyle rap battles identified 
by Alim, Lee, and Mason Carris (2010, 117), which establish and 
sometimes invert hierarchies based on race, ethnicity, gender, 
sexuality, and occupation, cannot occur in the experimental 
setting described in the NIH’s fMRI study of freestyle. The 
phenomenon of “face-work’” described by Lee (2009b) in which 
other emcees jump in when a rapper “falls off,’ unable to 


continue a freestyle, in order to preserve the flow in a cipher, is 
also absent in a study limited to freestyle performed by an isolated 
individual with no audience. Such research is, further, not able to 
take into account the pressure of audiences in establishing an 
ethics of freestyling, in which originality and creativity is prized 
(Lee 2009b, 310) and in which offering a written rhyme as one 
that is improvised (“frontin’”’) is unacceptable, or “wack” (Pihel 
1996, 267).° This research thus leaves untouched a considerable 
terrain of actual freestyle practice.’ 

“A freestyle mode of thinking” (Alim 2006, 93) is shared and 
developed by a community of interactive emcees and listeners. 
The collaborative and conflictual nature of freestyle thus offers a 
potentially rich layer to mine in explorations of improvisation, 
thus contributing to a more comprehensive understanding of the 
process by which improvising emcees are able to organize verbal 
elements in musical time, which is as much a social process as a 
technical one. 


NOTES 


1. I would like to thank Jocelyne Guilbault, Mark Katz, Josh Kun, Anthony Patterson, 
and Anton Vishio for sharing their thoughts about this work, and the faculty and 
graduate students at Duke University’s Department of Music for their perceptive 
questions and comments. 

2. H. Samy Alim, Jooyoung Lee, and Lauren Mason Carris explore the competitive 
dynamic and social meanings of freestyle battles (Alim, Lee, and Mason Carris 
2010; Alim, Lee, and Mason Carris 2011; Lee 2009a, 2009b). 

3. When asked by Derek Bailey about the difference between the initial performance 
of several recorded guitar breaks and his reproducing those improvisations, Steve 
Howe of Yes characterized the reproduced versions as “never quite as magical” 
(Bailey 1992, 41). 

4. Further information about Ace and CUSH is_ available at 
http://welcometocush.tumblr.com/. 

5. Using blood oxygen level dependent (BOLD) imaging of the brains of six right- 
handed professional male jazz musicians, otolaryngologist Charles J. Limb and 
neurologist Allen R. Braun observed that during improvisation, lateral portions of 
the prefrontal cortex, including the lateral orbitofrontal cortex and the superior 
portions of the dorsolateral prefrontal cortex (dIPFC), areas of the brain linked to 
self-monitoring and self-inhibition, are deactivated while the frontal polar portion 
of the medial prefrontal cortex (mPFC), linked to creativity and self-expression, 
was activated (Limb and Braun 2008, 3, 6, 8). They suggest that this “unique 
pattern [of changes in prefrontal cortical activity] may offer insights into cognitive 
dissociations that may be intrinsic to the creative process: the innovative, internally 
motivated production of novel material ... that can apparently occur outside of 
conscious awareness and beyond volitional control” (Limb and Braun 2008, 3). 
Using real-time MRI, Proctor et al. (2013) have examined mechanisms of sound 
production in beatboxing. 

6. Charles Limb initiated a separate study of freestyle at Johns Hopkins University 
using {MRI that demonstrated increased activity in Broca’s area—a region of the 
brain linked to language production—during freestyling, compared to when 
performing the prewritten rap (West 2012). Limb asked rappers to “spontaneously 
generate rhymes incorporating a random cue word” in their freestyle (Green 2012), 
a requirement not included in the freestyle study of Liu et al. (2012). A video 
demonstrating Limb’s research methods in his jazz and freestyle studies is 
available (Limb 2011). The results of Limb’s freestyle study remain unpublished as 
of this writing. 

7. Yoko Suzuki examines the gender dynamics of jam sessions in which female jazz 


musicians attempt to enter the performative spaces established by men. See Yoko 
Suzuki, “‘You Sound Like an Old Black Man’: Performativity of Gender and Race 
Among Female Jazz Saxophonists” (Ph.D. dissertation, University of Pittsburgh, 
2011). 

8. In 2012, Canibus read rhymes from a notebook in a battle with Dizaster, an event 
that led to professional embarrassment and an apology from Canibus (Kangas 
2012; Dukes 2012). 

9. Alim, Lee, and Mason Carris (2010, 2011) highlight the frequency of invocations 
of race and ethnicity in freestyle. They describe a rap battle between Filipino 
American emcee Lyraflip and African American emcee Flawliss, both of whom 
reference each other’s race; Lyraflip invokes obese African American characters in 
popular culture and Flawliss raps in mock Chinese English (Alim, Lee, and Mason 
Carris 2010, 120—123). Alim, Lee, and Mason Carris note that references to race by 
nonblack emcees toward black emcees are “extremely rare” in the data Lee 
gathered at Project Blowed (Alim, Lee, and Mason Carris 2010, 121). Jooyoung 
Lee chronicles how onlookers have assisted in defusing freestyle rap battles in 
South Central Los Angeles that have escalated to near violence (Lee 2009a). 
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CHAPTER 13 
SPEAKING OF THE I-WORD 


LEO TREITLER 


THE I-WORD IN MEDIEVAL STUDIES 


AS much as any subject having to do with the practice and study 
of music, the subject of the present Handbook has things to teach 
us about the way language controls the framing of the 
investigations, observations, portrayals, and explanations that 
make up the study.! But it can teach us as well how historical 
interpretation, like politics, can come down to a matter of 
controlling language. My attention to this phenomenon was 
aroused first in the course of my engagement with musical 
traditions of the early Medieval West, to which we have access in 
writing but for which there are sufficient indications of a practice 
of oral composition and transmission before and even during the 
earliest time of music writing. Oral composition poses a challenge 
to historians, embedded in our script-dependent and _ script- 
oriented culture, to imagine ways in which that might have been 
accomplished and to find language to describe what is imagined. 
Efforts addressing those challenges have been focused largely 
on the chant of the Western church because of the way it has 
come down to us: as a canon coordinated and ordered in 


accordance with a liturgical practice, and a melodic ordering 
system, as described by contemporary observers. In its early 
written transmission it is prolix with respect both to the number of 
melodic items and the number of written versions of each 1tem 
throughout the geopolitical domain of its use—Carolingian 
Europe. These factors make it available for systematic 
comparative study of the nature of the musical practice and the 
principles of its oral traditions. 

Fundamentals of a general nature can be deduced from the 
name by which the canon is generally identified, “Gregorian 
chant,” token of a conception of the chant as the finished product 
of a uniform creative act attributable to a single source—Gregory 
the Great, pope from 600 to 614—and foundation on the historical 
side of the idea of a uniform musical style that 1s embodied by 
each item in the canon. That idea can still be seen in the modern 
concept of composition informing such interpretations as these: 
Willi Apel, following his review of the melodies of the Gregorian 
Gradual chants, writes, “These melodies, fascinating in their 
analytical detail, are equally admirable for their synthetic quality, 
for their cohesion and union. In fact, the perception of their 
structural properties greatly enhances their significance as unified 
works of art, no less so than in the case of a sonata by 
Beethoven.” Or William McKinnon, concluding his analysis of a 
group of Communion antiphons for the season from Advent to 
Christmas, characterizes them as “short and lovely chants of great 
tonal coherence” that “form a compositional unit.” The group as a 
whole “is a remarkable creation of epic proportions, like some 
great symphony.” On the grounds of their uniformity McKinnon 
attributed the group to a single composer, and in view of the 
melodic interval about which they center he gave their composer 


an identity, dubbing him “The Master of the Re-Fa Advent 
Lyrics.”° 

Whatever we may think of the likening of Gregorian Graduals 
to Beethoven Sonatas and Communion Antiphons to a great 
symphony, the idea that medieval chants would have been 
“composed”— individually or in groups—is not inconsistent with 
language use of the time, in which forms of the word 
“composition” were commonplace with reference to music.* 

The tradition of visual and anecdotal representations of St. 
Gregory as disseminator of the chant, first known from the ninth 
century (the century during which the practice of writing down 
music in notation began), captures the moment when the Pope 
receives the canon from the Holy Spirit, represented by a dove 
perched on or hovering near his shoulder and singing into his ear 
(Figure 13.1). The Pope either transmits what he has heard orally 
to a scribe or two who write(s) it all down, or he writes it down 
directly himself. In this we can recognize the concept of 
inspiration as a spontaneous, ad hoc, ex tempore event that begets 
music, the canonic and authoritarian status of the chant, the 
practice of teaching by rote (or dictation) as an event of oral 
transmission, writing down (from oral dictation or performance) 
as a different sort of oral transmission, and the initiation of a 
written transmission. 

If we add to these features the admonition of Aurelian of 
Redme, a monk of the ninth century, that every cantor must have 
“ingrafted by memory in the sheath of his heart the [melodic] 
inflection of all the verses through all the modes,” and the report 
of the monk Notker of St. Gall in the same century, “When I was 
still very young and very long melodies repeatedly entrusted to 


my memory escaped my unsteady little heart I began to reason 


with myself in what way I could bind them fast’ (my emphasis), 
then we will have encountered in these early sources all of the 
faculties and conceptions that have been brought to bear on the 
efforts at explaining the creation and transmission of the earliest 
music we know of our culture—all but one, “improvisation.” 

“In the scientific literature known to me on the music of the 
Middle Ages,” writes Andreas Haug, 


the concept of improvisation hardly ever appears as distinct designation of a clearly 
recognizable thing. The suspicion is that often the talk is of “improvisation” when 
practices are named for which positive demonstrations on the basis of historical 
sources are lacking. “Improvisation” steps forward as a concept [Begriff] for 
something ungraspable [Ungreifbares]. ... “Improvisation” is eagerly brought into 
play in the music-historical imagination and in historical music practice just where 
we believe (rightly or wrongly) that we are forced to recognize and fill vacant 
spaces in the evidence. In such vacant spaces “improvisation” is the alternative to 
an historically imposed silence. 

But just where there is a need to designate and to grasp something tangible, the 
[improvisation] concept fails. It made no noteworthy contribution to the better 
grasping of the intensively researched multiplicity of different variants of musical 
productivity in the Middle Ages (unwritten or written, not at all, entirely, or partly 


fixed before the performance).”” 
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FIGURE 13.1 Frontispiece from St. Gallen 390-91 (Codex Hartker, ca. 990— ere 


representing Pope Gregory I (ca. 600) dictating the chant to a scribe under the 
inspiration of the Holy Spirit in the guise of a dove. 


Haug makes reference to the bitter controversy over the part 
played by unwritten practice and tradition in the formation of a 
European music that split music-historical Medieval research for 
two decades, but writes: 


The concept of improvisation played only a marginal role in this dispute. It is 
striking that it was thrown out just once, from the side in the debate that rejected 
vehemently the idea of a name-worthy participation of unwritten procedures in the 
historical processes that formed “Western Music.” What was judged not to have 
existed came to be regarded through the predicate “improvisatory,” 
[improvisatorisch]. The word served through its lack of definiteness as a stamp for 


what was ruled out.® 


We shall see in the second section of this essay how this ineffable 
concept not long afterward came to lose its pejorative loading, but 
without any gain in clarity about its referent. 

Max Haas begins his contribution to the 2007 Basler Jahrbuch 
Improvisation number with this characteristic pronouncement: 
“There are things that existed already earlier. Jewels, quartz, seas, 
and mountains were also experienced in the Middle Ages. One 
gave them names and we can today still bring the things referred 
to together with their names. ‘Improvisation’ is not such a thing.” 
And in his summary he writes “‘Improvisation’ evokes today a 
world to which spontaneity, the un-artificial, the creative, and the 
immediate belong, in contrast to the planned, the constructed, and 
to the rationally developed, which is sometimes associated with 
the ‘work.’ It is typical that when it comes to talk about 
‘improvisation’ it is rather more about an aura than about a 
concept-world.”’ This resonates with Haug’s reference to “the 
improvisatory.” Haas continues, “A medieval counterpart that 


represents a graspable semantic network is not to be made out.” 

Let us be clear that these dicta operate on a _ formal 
epistemological rather than on an empirical plane. I do not read 
them to deny that there were musical practices in the Middle Ages 
that today’s term improvisation struggles to designate— 
unsuccessfully (and unnecessarily) because of the baggage that 
the term has accumulated since the nineteenth century. If they 
meant their careful formulations to convey such denial I would 
appeal to them to reconsider. 

Carl Dahlhaus contributed his own equally characteristic 
scepticism about the use of the I-word in an essay “Was heift 


Improvisation?” ” 


If one tries to define improvisation by distinguishing it from composition as not- 
fixed music distinguished from fixed music then it turns out one falls further into 
dilemma or arbitrariness, because it concerns not isolatable domains closed against 
one another but rather a scale of possibilities on which there are, so to say, nothing 
but transitional and bridge forms, and their extremes, absolute composition and 
absolute improvisation, lose themselves in the unreal, the ungraspable. 


Markus Bandur, in the article “Improvisation, Extempore, 
Impromptu,” summarizes the situation succinctly: “Since the early 
19th century the designations Improvisation and Improvising 
constitute themselves increasingly as the central concept-terms for 
the most diverse phenomena of musical productivity that is not 
bound to writing.” !! 

A passage in the article “Improvisation” in the second edition 
of the encyclopedia Die Musik in Geschichte und Gegenwart 
claims to identify a formative but nebulous moment for a 
dichotomy of composition versus improvisation in the Medieval 
tradition. A thirteenth-century treatise by an anonymous writer is 
cited, which is about “componere et proferre discantum ex 


improviso (composing and performing discant ex improviso [I put 
off translating the last two words for the moment]).” The article’s 
author leaps to characterize this as “one of the earliest mentions of 
the improvisation concept,” and he continues, “The simultaneous 
use of the word ‘componere’ is symptomatic for the difficulties of 
differentiation that arise if one wishes to establish how much 
improvisatory room was available for the added voices as one 
performed and wrote down this polyphony.” !? This interpretation 
is a product, on one hand, of the assumption that word-pairs that 
appear to be cognates between languages are that in fact—still 
more dubious when the two usages are separated by a half- 
millennium (I refer to componere and improviso and _ their 
assumed modern English counterparts)—and, on the other hand, 
by the prior assumption of the dichotomy that is supposed to be 
established by the citation. 

Judging from the article “Compositio” in the Handworterbuch 
der musikalischen Terminologie, compositio and componere are 
verbal commonplaces in discussions of the creation of monody 
and organum or discant in the music literature of the Middle 
Ages. Their reference is always to an act of putting together or 
making a melody or adapting a melody to a given text or an added 
voice to a given cantus. There is no hint that such acts necessarily 
entail writing, not the least suggestion of the modern 
identification of “writing” with composing, as in references to 
“songwriters” who do not write their songs down. Nor is there any 
hint of an opposition or distinction between “composing” and 
“improvising.” On the contrary, this from the article 
“Improvisation, Extempore, Impromptu” in the Handbuch: “Since 
the Middle Ages and until the 1820s ex tempore and ex improviso 
were used also in connection with a composition concept 


understood as a vocabulary item [1.e., not as a technical term for 
the modern concept of composition].” The article gives no 
indication of any systematic differentiation in the uses of ex 
tempore and ex improviso. Indeed, Lewis and Short’s A Latin 
Dictionary lists improviso as a classical usage, with the meaning 
“on a sudden, unexpectedly,” exactly synonymous with 
extemporalis, “on the spur of the moment.”!? Neither this, nor any 
other Latin dictionary or glossary, in fact, includes a verb 
corresponding to the English improvise or its equivalent in other 
modern languages.!* The negative meaning suggested by the three 
syllables of improviso or improvise seems not to have been 
imposed on the concept before the nineteenth century, as we shall 
see in the second section of this essay. The anonymous thirteenth- 
century writer’s ex improviso 1s not an early occurrence of the 
“improvisation concept” any more than his componere 1s an early 
occurrence of the modern concept of “composing,” and he does 
not in any way pose the two as opposite or alternative processes. 
Stephen Blum contributes a significant insight into the 
distinction between ex tempore and ex improviso and the history 
of the I-word in modern languages in his essay, “Recognizing 
Improvisation,”!> where he writes that there is a citation of 
Aristotle’s famous speculations on the origins of drama in his 
Poetics. He cites a translation of Stephen Halliwell, in which we 
read of those who “brought poetry into being by their 
improvisations [autoschediasmaton],” and of tragedy “having 
come into being from an improvisational origin [arches 
autoschediastike].”'© But Blum provides a translation by Ismael 
Dahiyat from the Arabic of Ibn Sina’s commentary on this 
passage in which the word extemporize in its various forms 


appears in place of improvise.!’ That Dahiyat’s rendering is more 
proximate to the sense of the original is suggested by references 
in the /liad and the Odyssey to fighting “at close quarters” 
(autoschedios). The subject of the anonymous thirteenth-century 
treatise, simply put, comes down then to “how to put together and 
perform discant extemporaneously.” The “difficulties of 
differentiation,” artifices of a heavily loaded reading, fade away. 
As for his ex improviso, the following passage from the same 
Handbuch article is to the point: “In Latin music theory and still 
in the music literature of national languages in the 19th century 
the generally adverbial usages ex tempore and ex improviso (as 
also the Italian all’ improvisso and the French a /’improviste since 
the 17th century [and we can add the German aus dem Stegreif 
and the Spanish a/ campo since the 18th century]) accent the 


spontaneity of decision-making on short notice by the 


performer(s) during the performance.”!® 


On this point it is noteworthy that the general index of Mary 
Carruthers’s authoritative The Book of Memory: A Study of 
Memory in Medieval Culture carries the entry “improvisation (ex 
tempore dicendi),” and the references are all to the role of 
memory in extemporized oratory and homily, which is not a 
matter of the delivery of something “memorized,” but of the 
spontaneous composition of speech supported by a well-ordered 


mental inventory of remembered materials.!? Carruthers writes, 


Ex tempore dicendi 1s reserved only to masters whose memories are fully stored 
and effectively designed. ... Cicero says of the great orator Marcus Antonius that 
“his was the best memory, with no evidence of prior meditation; he always seemed 
unprepared to begin speaking, but he was so well prepared that after he had spoken 
it was the judges that rather appeared to have been insufficiently prepared for 
defending their position.” I know of no more succinct demonstration of how 
greatly we misunderstand when we reduce ancient and medieval memoria to our 


word “memorization.”~° 


Modern experimental social and cognitive psychologists have 
relieved music scholars of this conundrum, by rejecting such a 
notion of photographic memory storage in favor of something 
very like the concept of heuristic, productive memory articulated 
by Carruthers, and the concept of improvisation as a process of 
oral composition, or recomposition, held in various formulations 
by many students of poetic and musical traditions. 

The psychologist Daniel Schacter writes, “Scientists agree that 
the brain does not operate as a camera or a copying machine.””! 
He cites the cognitive psychologist Ulric Neisser in rejecting the 
idea that “faithful copies of experience are kept in mind, only to 
reappear at some later time,” proposing instead that “only bits and 
pieces of incoming data are represented in memory.... [and] 
provide a basis for reconstructing a past event.”** Schacter writes, 
“When we remember, we complete a pattern with the best match 
available in memory; we do not shine a spotlight on a stored 
picture.”” Compare this with Carruthers’s description of the place 
of memory in creative thinking in the Middle Ages, combining 
pieces of information into “judgments” (what we call “ideas’’): 
“Learning can be seen as a process of acquiring smarter and richer 
mnemonic devices to represent information, encoding similar 
information into patterns, organizational principles, and rules 
which represent material never before encountered.”° 

Both the historical and scientific conceptions of memory 
represented by Carruthers and Schacter can be recognized in the 
foundational work of the social psychologist Frederick C. 
Bartlett.*+ I quote here from my own summary of relevant points 
of his theory in With Voice and Pen: 


Perceiving is not passive reception, it is active organizing. We strive to assimilate 
newly presented material into the setting of patterns and schemata left from the 
encounter with past experience. ... Thus perceiving, and indeed conscious life in 
general, is a continual process of adjusting our own records of our past.... In 
perceiving we draw out certain salient features of the matter presented that are for 
us especially prominent. These serve as signposts for the process of assimilating 
and organizing. ... As perceiving 1s not simply a matter of the reception of stimul1, 
so remembering is not simply the storage of stimuli strung together and their later 
reproduction. Rather it is an active process of grouping appropriate details about 
such salient features. It is a process of construction, not reproduction. ... 
Remembering and imaginative construction are on a single continuum. They may 


differ from one another in degree, but not in kind.?° 


Recalling the thirteenth-century anonymous scholar who wrote 
how “componere et proferre discantum ex improviso,” can we not 
imagine someone in the tenth century writing how “componere et 
proferre cantum ex improviso,” calling on the cantor’s intuition or 
inspiration and his well-ordered mental repertory of melodic 
formulas and modal structures and his skill at adapting them to 
the text that is to be intoned, taking account of its syntax and 
accentual patterns, and his sense of where they belong in the 
melody (e.g., as beginnings or ends)? And could we not then say 
in reply to Max Haas and Andreas Haug that a performance or 
transcription of the result created through this competence could 
be such a thing as would answer to what Haas writes is evoked by 
improvisation today? Whether it should be identified by that term 
is really moot. In any case, just as “composing” and 
“improvising” are located on a continuum and the extremes of the 
absolute stage of both are located in a never-never land, so it is 
with “performance from memory” and “improvisation.” 

Haas’s summary of what improvisation evokes today 1s 
incomplete. With respect to Gregorian chant it evokes an anxiety 
for the security of the feeling about its aesthetic that 1s represented 


by the interpretations by Apel and McKinnon, cited previously, 
and by many other writers from the Middle Ages to the “today” in 
which Haas wrote—unity, consistency, logic of form. The threat 
comes from the sense of “failure to look ahead” and blundering 
forward without plan that is conveyed by the three syllables that 
compose improvise. And it is manifested in such language as 
“inventive whim of the moment,” “impulsive,” “caprice,” 
“improvisatory license,” and “the freedom and vagaries of 
improvisatory flights,” uttered in resistance to the suggestion that 
Gregorian chant was at one time performed as ex tempore 
cantandi. In the following section we shall see how this anxiety 
has been both assuaged and intensified, and this negativity about 
“improvisation” and “the improvisatory” has been both reinforced 
and reversed as an aesthetic positive. 


THE I-WORD IN EIGHTEENTH-CENTURY 
STUDIES 


The second movement of the fifth of six clavier sonatas appended 
as examples to Carl Philipp Emmanuel Bach’s Essay on the True 
Art of Playing the Clavier (1759, 1787, to be identified henceforth 
as Versuch) is marked “Adagio assai mesto e sostenuto” (very 
slow, mournful, and sustained). Bach may have been the first 
composer to indicate the affect mesto (mournful) at the head of a 
musical work. He was followed by Georg Philipp Telemann, 
Joseph Haydn, Ludwig van Beethoven, Johannes Brahms, 
Frédéric Chopin, Béla Bartok, Roger Sessions, and no doubt 
others. Other expressive marks that appear over works in the same 


set of Bach’s works include tranquillamente (tranquil), 
innocentemente (innocent), con tenerezza (with tenderness), con 
spirito (with spirit), /usingando (flatteringly), and amoroso 
(lovingly). 

In his 1789 Klavierschule, oder Anweisung zum Klavierspielen 
fiir Lehrer und Studierende, Daniel Gottlob Turk wrote, 


Every good musical piece has some one definite (dominant) character, that is the 
composer has expressed in it a certain degree of joy or sadness, of jocularity or 
seriousness, of courage or calm, and so forth. In order that the performer knows in 
advance which character in a musical work is the dominant one and how, therefore, 
he is to organize his performance, thoughtful composers indicate not only the 
tempo of the piece but also its character. For this purpose many words have been 


invented which indicate the required performance.*° 


There follows a list, in alphabetical order, of 60 Italian character 
terms, a roster of human feelings—“expression marks” we call 
them—and their German counterparts. 

Emmanuel Bach was the earliest composer to use such 
indications so freely, and they are clues to radical new ideas about 
what music is for and how it should be that he and other writers 
with whom he shared the eighteenth century promoted. A few 
passages from his Versuch will show the emphasis of the new 
conception and the attitude about aesthetics that is the context of 
this surge of expressive marks. 

From the third chapter of Part I, “Performance”’: 


Whereof does good performance consist? In nothing other than the ability in 
singing or playing to make the [listener’s] ear sensitive to musical thoughts 
according to their true content and affect. That 1s what the performer should be 
clear about.... In that a musician cannot move [listeners] unless he himself is 
moved, so he must necessarily be able to enter himself into all the affects that he 
wishes to arouse in his listeners. He gives them to understand his feelings and 
moves them as well as possible to like-feeling. ... It is especially in fantasies born 
in his own mind that the clavierist can master the feelings of his listeners. 


Johann Joachim Quantz, in his “Essay Toward an Instruction 


on Playing the Transverse Flute,””’ begins Chapter XI, “Of Good 
Execution in General in Singing and Playing,” with a parallel: 
“Musical execution may be compared with the delivery of an 
orator. The orator and the musician have, at bottom, the same aim 
in regard to both the preparation and the final execution of their 
productions, namely to make themselves masters of the hearts of 
their listeners, to arouse or still their passions, to transport them 
now to this sentiment, now to that.” In the 15th paragraph he 
writes, 


[S]ince in the majority of pieces there is constant alternation between one passion 
and another, the performer must know how to judge the nature of the passion that 
each idea contains, and constantly make his execution conform to it. 


Referring to expression marks, Quantz remarks, 


Each of these words, if carefully prescribed, requires a particular execution in 
performance. In addition. ... each piece that has the character of one of those 
mentioned previously may have it in diverse mixtures of pathetic, flattering, gay, 
majestic, or jocular ideas. Hence you must, so to speak, adopt a different sentiment 
at each bar, so that you can imagine yourself now melancholy, now gay, now 
serious, etc. Such dissembling is most necessary in music. 


Unmistakable from all this: music is expressive of feelings, 
moods, passions, affects (caveat: not in the sense of a claimed 
systematic so-called “theory of affects”[“Affektenlehre’’| in which 
each affect is evoked by its own musical figure). Emphasis 1s 
placed on frequent and unprepared shifts of expression as a 
characteristic of the new aesthetic. The musician is like an actor, 
assuming the affects he or she wishes to convey. It is all directed 
at the listener—a change from the purpose of celebrating with 
music the power of a ruler or the glory of God. The musician aims 


to refine the ear of the listener, to “master his heart,” to “move” 
him or her, and also to please him or her. There are parallel 


motives at this time regarding literature.** Both presuppose the 
gathering of an autonomous audience. 

The musical style and genre that came most expressly to give 
voice to this aesthetic is that of “Fantasy.” In the 10th chapter 
—“On Musical Style” (Schreib-Art)—of his book The Complete 
Capellmeister: that is, basic presentation of all those things that 
an informed, competent, and fully trained person must command 
who wishes to stand at the head of a capelle with honor and 


achievement, drawn up as an essay,*? the composer, music 
theorist, and diplomat Johann Mattheson wrote the following: 


The name “fantastic” is usually much despised; however we have a style?” by this 
name that is actually favored, and that maintains its place mainly in the orchestra 
and on the theater stage, not only for instruments but also for the singing voice. It 
consists actually not so much in setting or composing with the pen, as in singing 
and playing that is done out of the free spirit, or as one says, ex tempore. 

This style is the freest, most unconstrained composing, singing, and playing 
style that one can think of, in which one can come to now these, now those ideas, 
where one is bound neither to words nor to melody, only to harmony, where 
unusual progressions, obscure ornaments, complex turns and decorations emerge, 
without strict observation of beat and tone, disregarding their notation on paper, 
without formal principal and subordinate sections, now rushing, now hesitating, 
now monophonic, now polyphonic, now also with hesitation after the beat [tempo 
rubato—a device that is now suddenly described in virtually every pedagogical 
handbook], yet not without the intention to please, to overwhelm, to astonish. 
Those are the essential markers of the fantasizing style. (par. 93) 

In this style ... nothing is so contrary as order and constraint. And why should a 
toccata, bontade, or caprice choose for itself certain keys in which they must close? 
Is it not allowed to close in whatever key it likes? Indeed must it not often be led 
from one key to another quite contrary or foreign when a song made according to 
rules is to follow? This procedure is observed as little in the writing down as the 
preceding, and belongs nevertheless among the identifying marks of the fantasizing 
style. (par. 94) 


The final chapter of C.P.E. Bach’s Versuch, “Von der Freyen 
Fantasie,”’! begins by posing a dichotomy: free fantasies without 
a measured division of beats (1.e., meter) and with modulation to 
many keys, as against other pieces with modulation to fewer keys 
and either set or extemporized in a meter. It is the extent of 
modulation and the metrical or nonmetrical division of time that 
are contrasted, not the manner of production—whether by 
composition in advance or by extemporizing in the instance of 
performance. And there is no suggestion that when it is an ex 
tempore production, that fact is responsible for the extensive 
modulation—to distant and unexpected keys—or for the 
abandonment of meter. 

Bach refers the reader back to the last chapter, “On 
Performance,” of part I of the Versuch, where 


We were already taught about the good effect of the Fantasy. It is especially 
through fantasies, which do not consist of memorized (auswendig gelernt) passages 
or stolen ideas but must come forth from a good musical mind, that the clavierist 
can practice the expressive, the suddenly startling move from one affect to another. 
... Fantasizing without meter seems especially suited to the expression of affects 
because every meter carries with it a kind of constraint. 


Among the additions to the second edition of Versuch II (1797) 
is a long paragraph rich with critical language inserted into the 
chapter on the Free Fantasy (41) as a new paragraph 12.°* We can 
gather quite a lot from it about Bach’s assessment of the musical 
situation at the time of writing, where in music his focus was on 
what he believed was the way of progress and originality, which 
faculties of musicians were necessary to achieve them, what 
contemporary composers should aspire to, and which effects on 
the listener constitute the ultimate purpose of the enterprise. All of 
it is placed in the context of the array of musical styles that are in 


play. 


Through a right knowledge and a bold use of harmony one becomes master of all 
keys, and thereby the composer can invent also in the Galant style [as well as in the 
fantastic style] modulations that had not existed before. Then one modulates 
wherever one likes; sometimes slowly, in the Galant, and even also in worked-out 
pieces, always however in an agreeable but unexpected way. Intelligence, 
knowledge, and boldness do not tolerate the sorts of restrictions on modulation that 
our elders prescribed. These remained within their boundaries, and the field within 
which one modulated was in that time not developed as vigorously as it now is. ... 
[With good instruction and through good models one can reach a point at which 
one learns by habit to modulate originally, pleasingly, and unexpectedly in a subtle 
and remote way. There are many examples of that in my Clavier Sonatas, Rondos, 
Fantasies, in my Sanctus, and in my Resurrection of Jesus, where in the most 
natural way, without [the use of] enharmonic arts, the listener is taken by surprise. 


Judging from the last sentence cited here, Bach regarded what 
is one of the main attributes of the free fantasy style—its free and 
wide-ranging modulatory aspect—as functioning well beyond the 
fantasy genre. 

All told, in the descriptions of music by eighteenth-century 
writers that have been reviewed here, the emphasis, as in this 
passage, is far more on the character and effect of the styles of 
music as a center of the aesthetic focus of the time, and on the 
intended audience response to its expression in performance, than 
on the mode of its production and transmission—whether ex 
tempore or written down. Those have been emphases surrounding 
the “improvisation” concept. Because the champions of the free 
fantasy style (and with it the galant and the empfindliche styles) 
valorized a music free of some or all of the constraints of the 
organizing and unifying principles of meter, teleological plan, 
hierarchical structure, and tonal consistency, while valuing the 
original and the unexpected, a kind of crossing was reached 
between the properties of those styles—especially that of the free 


fantasy—and a notion of “improvisation” open to a literal reading 
of all the syllables in the word. The odd result is_ that 
improvisation becomes a contranym, a word that can be its own 
antonym, depending on who 1s uttering it, and a source of the fog 
that has surrounded its use.°° 

This seems to begin in the nineteenth century with the 
conflation of “fantasy” or “free fantasy” with “improvisation” in 
instructional books and lexicons in the early nineteenth century. 
Carl Czerny: “Fantasieren: Improvisieren, Extemporieren”;** C. 
Gollmick: “/mprovisiren, Ex improviso, Extemporiren, Fantasiren 
oder Frei Fantasiren[:] heisst unvorbereitet, aus dem Stegreif. 
Das erste gebraucht man vorziiglich bei Dichtern, das zweite bei 
Schauspielern, das dritte bei Instrumentalisten”;’> Gustav 
Schilling: “Jmprovisiren, heisst eigentlich: aus dem Stegreif 
dichten ... Dann wird das Wort auch wohl fur Fantasiren, das 


eigentliche, sogenante freie Phantasiren ... gebraucht’;*° 


Ferdinand Simon  Gassner: “... ein  vollig  subjektiver 
Geftihlsausbruch aus dem Stegreif ... wobei der Spieler ... in 
wahrhaft ungebundener Freiheit die mannigfachsten poetischen 
Licenzen sich gestattet.””*! 

We may see in this conflation the easy projection of the 
ungebundener Freiheit and poetischen Licenzen of free fantasy 
onto improvisation, and like Jekyll to Hyde their easy conversion 
there to such modern formulations as “the improvisatory license” 
and “vagaries of improvisatory flights of Gregorian chant” 
already noted. The abstractions of the lexicons may also reflect a 
taste that had already been displayed in such titles as capriccio, 
toccata, prelude, ritornello. An indication of that is a passage in 


the entry “Toccata” in The New Harvard Dictionary of Music, 


citing Mattheson’s characterization of the toccata as a piece 
“intended to make the impression of being played impromptu [my 
emphasis]” in which “nothing is more inappropriate than order 
and restraint.” Actually, the two clauses are taken from different 
parts of Mattheson’s book and have different references. The first 
is from page 232 and refers to the genres listed above in this 
paragraph. The second is taken from page 88 and refers to the free 
fantasy style. The Dictionary entry continues: “The principal 
elements of toccata style are quasi-improvisatory disjunct 
harmonies [my emphasis], sweeping scales, broken-chord 
figuration, and roulades that often range over the entire 
instrument. In some periods, this style is also found in pieces 
called prelude, tiento, ricercar, and fantasia.” The entry recasts 
unnecessarily what eighteenth-century writers describe in clear, 
full, and hortatory voice as the fantasy style, reducing it to the 
extempore aspect of “improvisation.” It doubles down on the 
invention of an “improvisatory” style by adding “quasi,” guided 
by the first of the two clauses of the citation from Mattheson. And 
it makes available a negative sense of the I-words, guided by the 
second clause, for use to demean some musics or castigate the 
characterization of others as based on them. 

The replacement of “fantasy” by “improvisation” —beyond the 
conflation of the two—can seem to have originated with Heinrich 
Schenker’s essay “Die Kunst der Improvisation,” which 1s largely 
focused on the “Free Fantasy” in D that Bach published in two 
versions—a figured bass “Gerippe’’® and its Ausfiihrung 
(realization) as Probestick (example) in the final chapter of his 
Versuch, “Von der freyen Fantasie.” This may seem to have been 
the authority for Mitchell’s decision to give the chapter the new 
title “Improvisation” in his translation into English of the 


Versuch, and for subsequent translations from and interpretations 
about that period that have likewise covered the eighteenth 
century’s central and much articulated concept of Fantasie with a 
nebulous idea of “improvisation” and a still more nebulous idea of 
“the improvisatory.” If that is so, I believe it rests on a superficial 
reading of Schenker’s essay, in which there is no _ such 
substitution. 

Before venturing an interpretation of Schenker’s use of the I- 
word (which occurs only in his title) I consider quickly a few 
points about that substitution just on its merits as a translation. 


1. The ordinary use of the English word improvisation, both as 
noun and verb, steers our thoughts at a minimum to 
spontaneity. The opening of the final chapter of Bach’s 
Versuch is explicit that Fantasie—with or without the 
predication freie—does not necessarily do so. 

2. The German Fantasie, with or without the predicate, as 
articulated extensively in eighteenth-century criticism and 
pedagogy refers to both a genre and a style (Schreibart). In 
ordinary usage, the English improvisation refers to neither. 
Compositions called “improvisation” —for example, those by 
Bartok and Boulez—hardly constitute an established genre 


with defined characteristics. If references to “quasi- 
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improvisation” and the “simulation”? or “signs’*° of the 


improvisatory or “the improvisatory as an act of music’! or 


42 or cadenzas being 


the vanishing of “the improvisatory act 
“about the improvisatory””’ hint at a style, as they seem sotto 
voce to do, we have seen no description of it, or of how it is 


simulated or signified, or is the subject of a musical act. 


3. Hearing an unfamiliar musical performance, can we say 
whether it sounds like a fantasy? If we have read eighteenth- 
century descriptions of the styles, surely. Can we say 
whether it is being improvised? Certainly not. To say that it 
sounds “improvisatory” or “quasi-improvisatory” would be 
to speak in circles. 

4. Eighteenth-century German vocabulary included I-words, 
but for the emphasis that anglophones mainly intend at a 
minimum with “improvisation,” German writers preferred 
the more precise expression aus dem Stegreif, an expression 
they also used for the skills of sight-reading and spontaneous 
transposition and that they did not conflate with their 
Fantasieren. Our English vocabulary includes the words 
“fantasy” and “fantasize.” What prevents us from using them 
—with due notice of their eighteenth-century context—to 
render their German cognates while preserving the delight in 
fantasy that they convey and that is deflected by the focus on 
the I-words? 


5. What Kramer calls “A performance that means to simulate 


the improvisatory”** is a particular musical scenario that 


Bach describes in the Versuch. The subject is a two-voice 
cadenza at the conclusion of the Largo movement of sonata 
IV of the six associated with the Versuch. Here is Bach’s 
description: “The pausing occasioned by the whole notes 
occurs so that the performer imitates the cadence-making of 
two or three players—not pre-arranged—in which he 
represents, as it were, that one person pays strict attention to 
the others, [to see] whether their proposition is at the end or 
not.’“° To be sure there is an ad hoc detail, but what Bach 
describes is a little theater piece, which inspires Kramer to 


comment, “Ever in role-playing, Bach’s keyboard music 
often voices the players in mask.” This puts the emphasis 
where it belongs, on the theatricality in the aesthetic of the 
time, which, like the feeling for Fantasy, is masked over by 
the obsession with “the improvisatory.” 


On to Schenker’s essay, which introduces a different emphasis 
of the I-word, meant neither to suggest a style nor a genre nor to 
replace or be identified with “freie Fantasie,” but to develop an 
insight into the nature of creative thought through the analysis of 
the examples in the final chapter of Bach’s Versuch. For the focus 
of this discussion the relevant lines of the essay are those that 
carry Schenker’s account of the relation between the two versions 
of the free fantasy that Bach presents as example in paragraph 14 
of the chapter—what Bach calls the “Gerippe [see the discussion 
in note 38] in figured fundamental tones” and the Ausftihrung 
(execution or implementation). Schenker refers to the first as 
Plan. For the second he uses Bach’s word, Ausfiuhrung (for 
details, auskomponieren), but to make himself perfectly clear he 
adds “des Planes” (of the plan). What that amounts to he has 
already proclaimed as an axiom near the beginning of the essay: 
“Music is living movement of tones in nature-given space, 
composing-out (melodization, horizontalization) of sonorities 
given in nature’—and in a_ footnote, “Erlduterungen” 
(explications, elaborations, page 12). From there begins a 
discussion of “Diminution.” These are all ways of characterizing 
the development of the Ausfuhrung out of the Plan. 

In a single sentence Schenker identifies the essential elements 
of his conception about that. He writes, “The plan is of a sureness 
about its goal that is given only to genius: with full certainty about 


its steps, the creative energy is secretly—I[not explicitly |—bound 
up with the Urlinie [elemental line; my emphases]” (page 22). 
This is not easily read right off. I believe we should see the first 
clause in the sense of inspiration or intuition, what is given, and 
given to genius, in the sense of the faculty—spiritual, intellectual, 
mental—that generates music, that “creates out of the innermost 
depths.” This at once highlights the creative agency. The 
conception of the secret bond between the creative energy and the 
Urlinie is immanent in the concept of Urlinie. It is given voice in 
the formulation that Bach “insists on an exact order in the 
diminution of a free fantasy and then for the sake of the fantasy 
hides it behind the appearance of disorder [my emphases].” The 
attention to the character of fantasy should make clear that this 
essay is not the foundation for the later dissipation of its place 
through its conflation with “improvisation.” 

Schenker finds a more tangible way of articulating his general 
conception when he turns to language—his and Bach’s— 
regarding the progression of the Gerippe: 


[T]he interpretive language of the Master falls somewhat short—not at all that the 
musical facts are falsely reported, rather that it does not yet find the right words for 
the deeper relationships; thus not at all in order to set Em. Bach’s interpretation 
right with my own, rather only to bring out what still remains hidden behind his 
words do I include a picture here in which I illuminate and motivate Bach’s plan 
through the Urlinie and the transformations that stem from it. 


He holds up free fantasy as a model: “The presence of mind with 
which our geniuses [he has been referring to C.P.E. Bach and 
Handel] mastered the tonal material ... did after all make it 
possible for them to produce far-reaching syntheses. Their works 
are in no way clobbered together from bits and pieces but rather, 
in the manner of the free fantasy, are outlined all at once and 


brought up from a mysterious source.” 

Without ourselves pretending to be geniuses, we can grasp this 
vision of Schenker’s, which is at the root of his conception of 
improvisation. The German word Einfall has no close single 
English counterpart. It is generally translated as “idea,” but what 
it conveys is better rendered by the expression “something that 
has suddenly come to mind” or that “occurs” to us. We have all 
had the experience of an idea or an image that has come to mind 
all at once, whether or not in response to our search for it, as when 
we are writing something and reaching for the form of the next 
paragraph or wording of the next sentence, or as when we are 
walking the dog. If 1t comes to mind, it comes as a Gestalt, from a 
mysterious place, perhaps not even in words, and we need to 
bring it out and “unpack” it, as we now say, or “transform” it, as 
both Schenker and Chomsky have put it. We may experience it as 
an insight or an intuition, an inspiration or an epiphany. An 
example from my recent experience is the plan for the way I 
would conclude this essay, which came to me all at once in an 
instance and which I then had to unfold (explicate). A 
commonplace icon for the phenomenon in cartoons is a picture of 
a lightbulb that has just been i//uminated above a human head, 
signifying the spontaneous birth of an idea (an Finfall) within the 
mind. 

Dahlhaus’s insight—the relation between the two “concerns not 
isolatable domains closed against one another but rather a scale of 
possibilities on which there are [sic] nothing, so to say, but 
transitional and bridge forms and their extremes, absolute 
composition and absolute improvisations, lose themselves in the 
unreal, the ungraspable”—came back to me the evening before 
this writing. I was in conversation with a gifted young composer 


and performer (singer, guitarist, keyboard player) of popular 
music who told me about a recent professional engagement in Los 
Angeles. He had been given a recorded “track” of a hitherto 
nonexistent “song” without a melody—the track had been 
generated with a computer—and his assignment was to create and 
record a melody to it, for eventual performance/recording by a 
very well known superstar vocalist. (It occurred to me at once that 
the “track” was the counterpart of Bach’s figured bass Gerippe.) I 
asked him how he did it. He replied without hesitation that he 
started the track playing with microphone open and sang a melody 
that he thought went well with the track, going over it some until 
he was satisfied. Then he thought a little and said, without my 
asking him, “I was improvising, but it’s the same mindset as 
composing, except that in composing you do more refining.” The 
story continues with the reaction of the vocalist. She was 
extremely satisfied with what he had done, and was reported to 
have asked, “What’s a little white gay kid from Philly doing 
sounding so black?” The story concretizes Kramer’s formulation 
that “the act of composition may be said to ... capture intuition.” 
And it recalls what Carruthers has taught us, that extemporaneous 
performance depends on a well-stocked memory—in this case my 
young friend’s internalization (ingestion) of gestures and idioms 
of the musics of African American culture. If we choose to 
obscure the interaction of the two mental processes with the I- 
word, it should not be with the idea that the word contributes 
anything more than the sum of its parts. 

The disorderly elements that Schenker sees covering the 
orderly depth of Bach’s Probesttick, placed there “for the sake of 
the Fantasy,” are Kramer’s “signs of the improvisatory.” “The 
Fantasy,” writes the latter, “1s of a kind meant to sound as though 


improvised.” That, too, presupposes that “disorderly” is the sound 

of “the improvisatory.” The redundancy should be evident. 
Another way to bring all this down to earth is to cite some 

passages from reports on Beethoven’s extemporizing by 


contemporary witnesses collected by Paul Mies in “Quasi una 


Fantasia’:*° 


The composer Johann Schenk, who instructed Beethoven in harmony, reported on 
this free fantasy: “After touching on several themes and so to speak thrown out 
figures ... the self-creating genius unveiled his deeply felt sound-paintings. ... My 
ear was stimulated to constant attention ... very slowly he left the magic of his 
sounds, and with the fire of youth he stepped boldly into widely separated keys in 
order to express violent passions, transformed the sweet sounds into sad, painful 
ones, then into delicately moving affects, these again into joyful to jocular 
flirtation” (242). 


According to Ignaz von Seyfried, “Already [at the end of the 
1790s] Beethoven did not deny his very gloomy, self-absorbed 
character. ... [N]ow his playing roared like a wildly bubbling 
waterfall, now he sank back, breathing out soft plaints, flowing in 
feelings of pain, again his soul raised itself up, trrumphing over 
passing earthly suffering, turned itself toward heaven in 
reverential sounds and found calming consolation at the innocent 
breast of holy nature” (243). 

Johann Andreas Stumpf reported in 1824: “A tone fabric with 
surprising transitions. ... [A] chaos of tones develops itself in the 
most heart-gripping melodies.” Carl Czerny remarks that “at such 
improvisations often no eye remained dry, while many broke out 
in loud sobbing” (243). Sir John Russel (ca. 1821) reports: 
“(During his performance] the music from the man’s soul spread 
over his face.... [H]e looked like a sorcerer who feels 
overwhelmed by the spirits that he had himself summoned” (244). 


All of it will be familiar from the descriptions of the free 
fantasy style and practice in the pedagogical books of the 
eighteenth century. Only the observation from Russel strikes an 
additional note: the divine madness described by Plato, which is 
inspiration taken to the extreme, and which, in a way, the writers 
of the eighteenth century call for when they say that the musician 
must adopt the affect that he wishes to convey if he is to arouse it 
in the listener. 

Socrates says in the Phaedrus that 


there are two forms of madness, one caused by human sickness and the other by a 
divine disruption of customary behavior (264a) [or rationality, as he says about 
poets in the Jon 536d]. We distinguish four parts of the divine type, associated with 
four gods (264b).... A third kind of possession and madness comes from the 
muses. It seizes a gentle, inexperienced soul and awakens within it a Bachanalian 
enthusiasm. ... If anyone comes to the halls of poetry without the madness of the 
Muses, convinced that technique alone will make one a good poet ... the poetry of 
this man who is in possession of his senses ... will fall short of perfection and be 
eclipsed by the poetry of those who are mad. (245a) 


That takes us back to the beginning of this essay, the image of St. 
Gregory, inspired—begeistert—possessed. 


POSTSCRIPT 


The context of the discourse about performance in the manuals of 
the eighteenth century is not confined to the music conservatory. 
Three of its terms that have been reported in the modern discourse 
mainly for their musical references open out as clues to the 
cultural and social world in which that discourse and the 
associated practices took place. I describe them only briefly; their 
significance, while very much to the point here, reaches beyond 


the scope of this essay. 


Empfindsamkeit 


The emphasis in eighteenth-century writing about music on 
performance and its effect on the emotions of listeners manifested 
“a wider European literary and aesthetic phenomenon, largely 
British in origin (e.g., Shaftesbury’s cult of feeling and 
Richardson’s novel Pamela, 1741), which posited immediacy of 
emotional response as a surer guide than intellect to proper moral 
behavior. Sulzer: ‘The ultimate purpose (Endzweck) of art is to 
awaken sensitivities (Empfindungen) through which the individual 
achieves his moral worth.’] C. P. E. Bach, who was close to 
Lessing and other progressive literary figures, best embodied the 
ideals of Empfindsamkeit with respect to music.”*’ The movement 
is generally identified as a reaction against Enlightenment 
rationalism, and in its musical manifestation that is reflected in 
the tendency of pedagogical writers and critics to disdain rules in 
favor of intuition—hence the centrality of “fantasy.” But despite 
the commonplace identification of C. P. E. Bach as the principal 
musical representative of the movement, his Versuch contains just 
five references to an empfindsamer Stil, all of them simply 
identifying chordal formations appropriate to that style. And it 
contains explicit pointers to the underlying “rationality” of 
harmonic procedures. 


Kenner und Liebhaber 


This word-pair, which designates the six collections of keyboard 


sonatas fur Kenner und Liebhaber that C. P. E. Bach issued 
between 1779 and 1787 (Wq 55—59 and 61), comes to English by 
way of the French connoisseur(s) and amateur(s), which translate 
the literal sense of the German—knower and lover. The English 
adaptations, connoisseur(s) and amateur(s) have mostly lost the 
original link between them as a duality of opposites and have 
taken on altered individual meanings—person(s) of discriminating 
taste and judgment and a negative sense, the opposite of 
professional(s). As a duality the terms were in circulation during 
the eighteenth century as designations of different listener types 
within a growing bourgeois music public—educated and entrusted 
with the traditions and rational grounding of music or those not so 
entrusted or oriented but intoned to its emotional or sentimental 
character. The same duality differentiated critical styles and 
orientations of music theory, as it does still today. 

Beethoven wrote in a letter to the English publisher G. Smart in 
October 1816, “The Quartett [sic] (String Quartet in f minor, opus 
95) is written for a small circle of connoisseurs and is never to be 
performed in public. Should you wish for some Quartetts for 
public performance I would compose them to this purpose 
occasionally.”*® C. P. E. Bach in his Nekrolog auf J.S. Bach of 
1754 referred to “der damalige Furst Leopold von Anhalt Cothen, 
ein grosser Kenner und Liebhaber.’*” 

The title of Emmanuel Bach’s Klavier Sonatas represents on 
the practical plane of music publishing a synthesis about which 
Ernst Cassirer wrote in Philosophie der Aufklarung (1932): 
“Whether it is the dispute between genius and rules, the 
foundation of the sense of beauty in feeling or a certain form or 
knowledge: in all these syntheses the same fundamental problem 
recurs. It is as if logic and aesthetics, as if pure knowledge and 


artistic intuition, had to be tested in terms of one another before 
either of them could find its own inner standards and understand 


itself in the light of its own relational complex.”>” 

Georgia Cowart elaborated in The Origins of Modern Music 
Criticism: French and Italian Music 1600-1750: “In the 18th 
century then we see the culmination and eventual synthesis of the 
earlier dichotomies of reason and sense, authority and genius, 
universal and relative taste, objective and subjective theories of 
artistic value. ... As criticism of the Enlightenment began to admit 
the value of both sensual and intellectual appeal in the artwork, so 


did musical thought come to admit the legitimacy of those 


opposing aspects into musical composition and criticism.””! 


Galant 


This member of the musical vocabulary of eighteenth-century 
Europe bears most prominently the stamp of the surrounding 
culture and society, in which it had the widest currency, and 
evokes most actively that aura of freedom-seeking that marks the 
fantasy style. An entry under gal/ant in the Deutsches Worterbuch 


von Jacob und Wilhelm Grimm>? reads: 


That word has got our present speech-mixers so obsessed that they have made it a 
real all-purpose term that has to apply to everything (Scharwenkel): one hears 
among us not only of Galant men and galant women but galant dogs, horses, cats, 
and monkeys, a galant pair of boots is nothing new to our young gentlemen. In the 
kitchen or restaurant one hears often of a galant ragout, fricasee, lamb and veal 
roast. Yes, and I can remember that a certain woman once related how she set a 
galant Westfalian ham before her husband for dinner. 


This doesn’t help to pin down a specific meaning for “galant,” 
although it does provide an insight to its currency and its aura of 


appeal.>? 


The Handworterbuch der musikalischen Terminologie, drawing 
from historical dictionaries of the German, French, Italian, 
Spanish, and English languages, sketches the semantic field of 
“galant” as an adjective for the quality of human behavior 
(courtly, good mannered, etc.) or of a thing or a product— 
spiritual, artistic, crafted: pleasing, unforced, elegant, sweet, 
graceful. 

It is in pedagogical, critical and philosophical writings of the 
eighteenth century that we can see the cultural fashion signified 
by the galant term manifested as a musical style. Mattheson 
writes in Der vollkommene Capellmeister, 


Drinking songs and cradle songs, little galanterie pieces, etc. should really not be 
indiscriminately called silly: they are often more pleasing and do more service 
when they turn out naturally than great, powerful concertos and proud overtures. 
The former demand no less from their composers, according to their type, than the 
latter. But, what can I say? Our composers are a bunch of kings, or they descend 
from royal stock, like the Scottish landholders. They don’t trouble themselves over 


trivialities.°* 


This piece of sarcasm summons up the criticism of Johann 
Sebastian Bach’s music that was issuing from Mattheson’s 
Hamburg circle. A specimen from the C7riticus Musicus no. 6, 14 
May 1737 (two years prior to the publication of Mattheson’s 
Vollkommene Capellmeister), by Johann Adolph Scheibe: 


He is the foremost of musicians, an extraordinary artist on the clavier and organ. ... 
This great man would be the admiration of entire nations if [his music] were more 
agreeable, if he did not remove the naturalness from his pieces through a pompous 
and entangled character and darkened its beauty through all-too-great art. ... 
Pomposity has driven him from the natural to the artificial, and from the sublime to 
the dark, and one is amazed at the arduous labor and exhausting effort that is rather 


wasted because it argues against reason.” 


As early as 1711 we can see the same contrast as is drawn in 
terms of the Kenner-Liebhaber duality in a way that calls to mind 
a controversy that raged in the 1950s. In that year Johann David 
Heinichen (a student of Johann Kuhnau) wrote of those who 
judged music not by the ear but by the extent of the application of 
traditional rules of composition, 


It is an unmistakeable Marque that such Raisonneurs either have not yet taken off 
their musical children’s shoes, or are by all rights to be reckoned among the 
musical pedants; and consequently they don’t know what a difference there is, and 
what it means, between composing for the eyes and composing for the ears, a 
difference that is very great, as is proven by the galant compositions of those 


virtuosos distinguished by the music-loving and music-understanding world.>© 


By the time C. P. E. Bach was writing his Versuch the 
distinctness and prominence of a galant style was so much taken 
for granted that it hardly needed mentioning. The few appearances 
of the word in the book are revealing about the general character 
and place of its referent beyond the specific function it was their 
purpose to serve. In part I, chapter 3 (“On Performance’), par. 31, 
Bach writes about the practice of varying the second of two 
reprises in Allegros: “One must not vary everything, for then it 
would become a new piece. Many places in a piece, especially the 
affetuoso or eloquent places, do not allow themselves to be varied 
well. Among such places are those in the particular style of galant 
pieces which are so made that because of certain new expressions 
and turns one rarely takes them in fully on hearing the first 
reprise’ —placing the emphasis on the novel and original in the 
Galant. 

In the opening of his Foreword to the Versuch Bach runs 
through the skills that a performer on the clavier must possess: 
first, what is rightfully expected of every instrumentalist: to 


execute a piece composed for his instrument according to the 
rules of good performance. Other expectations are formulated in 
terms of dualities: that the performer on the clavier should have 
the “knowledge of the General-Bass fully within his power, ... 
now with many, now with few voices, now according to strict 
harmony, now galant, now according to a too-little, now a too- 
much figured, bass now without, now with an incorrect figured 
bass.” The posing, as if in passing, of “strict harmony” against 
“galant’” resonates with the “Kenner und Liebhaber” figure in 
revealing a musical culture stretched between the control of rules 
and tradition on one side, and freedom, originality, and novelty on 
the other. 
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PART IV 


WRITINGS 


CHAPTER 14 
MODERNIST IMPROVISATIONS 


ROB WALLACE 


“Strength lies in improvisation.” 


(Walter Benjamin) 


“IT would have to improvise on my materials in the manner of a jazz 
musician.” 


(Ralph Ellison) 


“T like to improvise on a piano.” 


(Gertrude Stein) 


“The Divine Mind is abundant/unceasing/improvisatore.” 


(Ezra Pound) 


“He is a brilliant improvisator.” 


(W. B. Yeats, on Ezra Pound) 


“The instability of these improvisations would seem such that they must 
inevitably crumble under the attention and become particles of a wind that 
falters. It would appear to the unready that the fiber of the thing is a thin jelly. 
It would be these same fools who would deny touch cords to the wind because 
they cannot split a storm endwise and wrap it upon spools. The virtue of 
strength lies not in the grossness of the fiber but in the fiber itself. Thus a 
poem is tough by no quality it borrows from a logical recital of events nor 
from the events themselves but solely from that attenuated power which draws 
perhaps many broken things into a dance giving them thus a full being.” 


(William Carlos Williams)! 


I begin with these quotations to give a sense of how widespread 
the literary presence of improvisation was (even if we limit our 
view to use of the actual word) in the period of roughly 1900— 
1950, when most of the technological developments, 
philosophies, and aesthetic movements generally housed under 
the term “modernism” occurred. Such a period-based definition of 
modernism is_ intentionally provisional and _ subject to 
interpretation, yet the loose nature of modernism as I am defining 
it is perhaps one result of the improvisational elements I hope to 
elucidate in this essay. The relative diversity—tracial, ethnic, 
sexual, political, and genre of writing—of the above authors 
belies at least a few traits common to all: all could be defined as 
modernist, and all use the word improvisation. While the 
importance of improvisation in each context is different, focusing 
on the use of the actual term is instructive, if only to demonstrate 
that such disparate authors did, in fact, have a verifiable 
connection to improvisation—a notion that, for reasons I will 
discuss later, has not often been emphasized (with the exception 
of Ralph Ellison). Casting the net wider to include authors from a 
richer set of languages, nationalities, and genres, would provide a 
long list of supporting examples, beyond the scope of this essay. 
To borrow the words of Karl Marx (who incidentally shares a 
surname name with a family of great improvisational modernist 
comedians) and Friedrich Engels: a specter is haunting 
modernism, and that specter is improvisation. Nevertheless, the 
ubiquitous presence of improvisation as a practice and a theory in 
the modernist period has, until relatively recently, been ignored, 
denied, or deemphasized, specifically in discussions of modernist 


literature. This chapter explores the complicated history of 
modernist improvisations in literature and posits how a renewed 
emphasis on improvisation in modernist studies can help us 
transform our understanding of twentieth-century culture. 


MAKE IT NEW 


Improvisation has rarely been used as a key term in literary 
studies, primarily for two, perhaps interrelated, reasons: (1) 
written texts, even after a century-long (at least) debate regarding 
the fluid nature of language, are still perceived as relatively 
“fixed” objects—hence they supposedly cannot be improvised in 
the way other artistic creations can; (2) improvisation—as a 
practice in general, but specifically in relation to the arts—is a 
vastly misunderstood and _ under-theorized pursuit, often 
connected to histories of racist oppression. Thus, to explore the 
history of modernist improvisations in literature entails an 
exploration of the connections between performance, music, and 
racism. I will return to this last point in greater detail, but first, let 
me broach the topic of defining what improvisation is. 

My focus here is generally on written texts, but as Daniel 
Albright has emphasized, the modernist period is noteworthy 
precisely due to the amount of intermedia projects that artists 
engaged in—making the difference between a strictly literary, 
musical, theatrical, visual, or other project sometimes difficult to 
determine.*> Improvisation as a practice and theory in fact 
becomes more apparent in the often performance-based 
intermedia works of the _ early-to-mid-twentieth century. 


Additionally, developments in film, recorded sound, and 
transportation allowed new sounds, images, and people to be 
transmitted faster than ever before and to more places than had 
occurred in pervious eras. Modernists—indeed, we might say all 
people caught up in modernity—improvised their way into a new 
era. Ripe with new technologies and social situations, modernism 
was a time when, as Jed Rasula has noted, “the present was 
affirmed ... by blending primitivist regeneration with futurist 
longing.”* 

Ezra Pound’s famous slogan, “make it new,” charged with such 
energies of regeneration and longing, provides one entryway into 
understanding improvisation’s role in modernism. Defining 
improvisation is notoriously difficult and contextual. In its most 
basic form, improvisation is the reshuffling, rearranging, or 
recycling of already-extant material to “make it new.” Such a 
general definition quickly shows how commonplace 
improvisation is—isn’t this what all artistic practice, if not life in 
general, seems to entail? What may be _ strange about 
improvisation defined in this way, then, is not its presence in a 
given situation but its absence.® Thus, the modernist predilection 
with the unconscious and dreams, automatic writing and 
spiritualism, aleatoric and serial processes, innovation and 
revolution, pragmatic philosophy and the “stream of 
consciousness” via William James, the lingering influence of 
Whitman and his search for a vernacular poetics (important far 
beyond the United States, or poetry in English), and the overall 
emphasis on performance and “liveness” in so many modernist 
artworks demonstrates an interest in various subsets of 
improvisation in one form or another. 


Nevertheless, it would be inaccurate to suggest that 
improvisation is merely “spontaneity,” “chance,” or some other 
word associated with a supposed lack of planning and practice. In 
fact, it 1s just these types of assumptions about improvisation that 
have contributed to its continued lack of credibility as an artistic 
practice outside of the worlds of jazz and other music, theater, and 
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other areas that privilege it.’ Yet improvisation does often involve 
some amount of spontaneous creation, without time for revision 
or reflection. The key element in understanding improvisation, 
however, is to realize that such skill in crafting “something out of 
nothing” takes practice, training, and preparation. An improviser 
who hasn’t practiced is often a bad improviser, in whatever 
medium he or she operates in. In art, a bad improvisation usually 
results in an uninteresting or boring artwork; in life, a bad 
improvisation might result in embarrassment, injury, or death. For 
example, we would probably feel secure flying with a pilot who 
has had years of experience dealing with a variety of different 
situations in the air, and who could thus react quickly and 
creatively at a potentially dangerous moment. But we would not 
want an inexperienced pilot to just “make something up” in that 
same moment of danger, if such an improvisational decision was 
not based on some sort of reasoned, practiced response. 
Improvisation is never merely a reaction in time; it is a response 
based on the history of moments producing a variety of results, 
which have in turn been assessed by the improviser for their 
value. To “make it new,” then, takes practice, skill, and luck. 


LITERARY IMPROVISATIONS 


There have been few attempts to develop a theory of literary 
improvisation. One of the most useful examples 1s found in Philip 
Pastras’s unpublished dissertation “A Clear Field: The Idea of 
Improvisation in Modern Poetry,” where Pastras outlines three 
categories of improvisation in written texts: 


1) as a mode of composition, when the writing becomes spontaneous on its own, 
without regard to the intentions or to the working habits of the writer (in other 
words, what most writers and critics call “inspiration”); 2) as a method of 
composition, when an author improvises in order to create the raw material out of 
which he refines his poems or stories; 3) as a discipline, when a writer trains 
himself to improvise with such skill that he can give form to an emotion as he feels 


it, and give shape to an impulse as it arises.® 


Of particular value in Pastras’s categories is the subtle 
distinction between forms of writing that appear to be or “feel 
like’ improvisation (improvisation as “method’’) versus writing 
that actually exists in its “raw,” spontaneously composed state 
(amprovisation as “discipline”). Such distinctions, difficult to 
assess without knowledge of a text’s compositional history, 
nevertheless give us a framework within which to discuss the 
significance of improvisation in literature, as well as at least 
beginning to account for works that “feel” improvised even when 
they may not be. Take James Joyce. The short stories that make up 
Dubliners bear the mark of a carefully crafted text, sculpted and 
revised over time. Yet the thematic material of the stories, borne 
out by precise, economical prose and fleet passages of dialogue, 
embody the kind of spontaneous epiphanies so important to 
Joyce’s aesthetic. These are stories about the improvisational 
nature of quotidian life; or, as Joyce would put it at the beginning 
of Ulysses, the “ineluctable modality of the visible.’ By the time 
he began work on Finnegans Wake, Joyce’s compositional 


techniques were famously more improvisational, effects that seem 
obviously apparent in the text. However, Joyce emphasized that 
he was carefully crafting the Wake, never randomly inserting 
allusions or wordplay: “I can justify every line of my book.”!? 
What this ultimately points to is the fact that improvisation always 
involves a careful balance of structure and freedom, spontaneity 
and planning. Pastras’s categories remind us that a highly 
structured work can be improvised, while a seemingly loose, 
unorganized work—one that appears spontaneous—may not be. 

Pastras also acknowledges that improvisation, in any of the 
three categories, can be traced throughout the history of literature. 
Yet in the modernist period, the presence of improvisation, 
however we categorize it, is significant for the additional presence 
and influence of black music, almost ubiquitous in the world of 
trans-Atlantic modernism (and many other locations, too). If, to 
use some of Pastras’s examples, improvisation already influenced 
the work of writers as diverse as Samuel Johnson and Lord Byron, 
then the explicit and implicit links between jazz and 
improvisation in modernist texts (which I will discuss shortly) 
provide ample evidence that improvisation continued to be an 
important technique and discourse in literature. 

Regardless of its origins, the thin line between supposedly 
improvised work and work that at least appears to be improvised 
can be found in the writing of many modernists. However, we 
might trace two general forms of improvisation in modernist 
literature: (1) works that explicitly reference, are influenced by, or 
purport to be examples in dialogue with, jazz and other African 
American music genres; and (2) works that deal with or engage in 
improvisation in other (potentially interrelated) ways. Authors of 
the first category, those that deal explicitly with jazz (and often 


imitate musical techniques and structures in their formal 
composition), would include Langston Hughes, Sterling Brown, 
Hart Crane, Léopold Sédar Senghor, Blaise Cendrars, Aimé 
Césaire, Ralph Ellison, Tristan Tzara, Alejo Carpentier, Zora 
Neale Hurston, Ann Petry, Jean Toomer, F. Scott Fitzgerald, 
Nella Larson, Bertolt Brecht, Melvin B. Tolson, William Carlos 
Williams, Mina Loy, and T. S. Eliot, among many others. In the 
second category we might place Gertrude Stein, F. T. Marinetti, 
Wallace Stevens, Velimir Khlebnikov, H. D., Dyuna Barnes, 
Rabindranath Tagore, Jorge Luis Borges, Walter Benjamin, 
Samuel Beckett, James Joyce, Virginia Woolf, Pablo Neruda, W. 
B. Yeats, and Ezra Pound. As with most categories, the difference 
between “jazz’-based and “non-jazz’-based improvisational 
writing is sometimes difficult to fathom. Pound is a prime 
example of an author between these two poles—while he rarely 
even mentions the word jazz, his interest in African American, 
African, Indian, Chinese, and other types of music that engage in 
improvisational techniques, along with his interest in aesthetic 
concepts that could harness the fleeting, provisional particularities 
of life to poetic expression, hold an important position in his 
literary experiments. 

While jazz, then, is not the determining in factor in the 
modernist deployment of improvisation, it looms large over the 
entire era. Let me now turn specifically to the issue of jazz and its 
relationship to improvisation in literary modernism. 


JAZZ AND ITS DISCONTENTS 


Critics such as Albright, Aldon Nielsen, Ann Douglas, Brad 


Bucknell, Eric Prieto, and David Yaffe have argued for the 
particular importance of music in modernist literary practice, and 
when we look closely at the musical influences of a whole range 
of modernist movements and authors—from futurism to dada, 
from Pound to Brown—we find the lingering presence of African 
and African American musical styles. Whether it takes the form 
of naive primitivism or genuine respect, black music was often an 
important element, if a not driving force, in a multitude of 
modernist literary projects, though we often associate such 
connections more readily with later writers like the Beat poets. 
Yet even Theodor Adorno, the (in)famous skeptic of all things 
jazz, used improvisation as a conceptual element in some of his 
work, entitling a portion of Quasi una Fantasia: Essays on 
Modern Music “Improvisations.”!' Highlighting the fact that the 
concept of improvisation was central to European art music— 
despite the rare focus on improvisation as a practice in that music 
by the end of the nineteenth century—Adorno’s use of the word 
also reminds us that improvisation is not limited to the realm of 
American popular music. Some critics have argued that, had 
Adorno listened to more improvisationally based jazz, his views 
on jazz would have lined up more neatly with his theoretical 
insights. Ben Watson, for example, goes to great pains to 
demonstrate Adorno’s affinity—or, at least, the affinity his work 
might have—with more avant-garde improvisational practices 
such as those of guitarist Derek Bailey. !* 

If we follow this line of reasoning, then, it should come as no 
surprise that improvisation would turn up as an element of very 
disparate modernist artworks. In other words, if even Adorno can 
find a soft spot for improvisation, then improvisation may well be 
a part of other modernist works seemingly at odds with or far 


from the world of jazz. However, it was importantly due to the 
rapid spread of jazz, as both a recorded music and a live art 
carried across the globe by musicians like James Reese Europe, 
the Original Dixieland Jazz Band, Louis Armstrong, and others, 
that the concept of improvisation flourished widely in the early 
twentieth century. The sounds of jazz, born from the complex 
interaction of the peoples of the Americas, form an essential 
element of what Paul Gilroy calls “a counter-culture of 
modernity” (that 1s, white modernity), and ushered in a new era of 
African American art which would simultaneously transform 


artistic practice at large.!? As Gilroy explains, 


Artistic expression, expanded beyond recognition from the grudging gifts offered 
by the masters as a token substitute for freedom from bondage, therefore becomes 
the means towards both individual self-fashioning and communal liberation. 
Poiesis and poetics begin to coexist in novel forms—autobiographical writing, 
special and uniquely creative ways of manipulating spoken language, and, above 
all, music. All three have overflowed the containers that the modern nation state 


provides for them.!4 


The slave culture that laid the groundwork—aquite literally—tfor 
subsequent developments in American (and global) culture came 
to improvisation not only as an aesthetic choice; it was a political, 
spiritual, and social necessity for them to survive when much of 
their other means of survival had been denied. Improvisation in 
jazz, then, potentially retained an ethical component not normally 
associated with popular music. 

It bears repeating just how quickly jazz spread around the 
world, in an age before the instantaneous media culture of the 
twenty-first century. Even before the word jazz was in common 
usage (probably at least as early as 1913, when the first reference 
to jazz music appeared in print), the concepts of improvisation 


connoted via black music were already inspiring a variety of 
writers and artists throughout the Americas and Europe.!> The 
Dadaists, for example, would have had little, if any, direct 
knowledge of actual jazz music (since the first recording that bore 
the name “jazz” was made in 1917, almost a year after the 
Cabaret Voltaire performances of 1916).'° Yet the influence of 
black music was already central to their aesthetic concepts. Tzara 
remarked in “A Note on Negro Poetry” that “Poetry lives first of 
all for the functions of dance, religion, music, and work.”!’ For 
the Dadaists, jazz was the soundtrack to their revolution in 
language, which itself was a revolution in sound potentially as 
provocative as jazz was for most listeners. Tzara and many other 
Dadaists heard vitality and freshness in “Negro poetry” precisely 
because it was so closely connected to black music: the sound as 
much as a specifically linguistic, textual style, inspired by the 
rhythms and timbres of jazz and blues. While Kurt Schwitters’s 
Ursonate referenced European art music forms, like Tzara’s work 
it also echoed the primitivist “umba umba” chants of self- 
proclaimed “Dada Drummer” Richard Huelsenbeck’s “Negro 
poems” in its fascination with “primal” sound. !° 

Moreover, even though many of the Dada texts were written 
down, they existed most vividly in performance. The 
“simultaneous poem” project premiered at the Cabaret Voltaire 
required a performance structure analogous to a musical 
ensemble, where the text was transformed into a group of 
interacting voices.!? Modernists in the various “isms” often 
collaborated as well; surrealist games, futurist stage productions, 
and even the proto-’zine “little magazines” that connected artists 
from around the Atlantic world, acted as key points of modernist 


collaboration and dialogue, where ideas where hashed out and 
worked through, and, in the case of the magazines, “performed” 
in print through often aesthetically-rich typographic and book 


design.7” 

As the complex circuits of black music discourse 1n the various 
avant-garde movements such as Dada suggest, jazz (the music) 
traveled far and wide, and as a result jazz (the concept, which 
included various perspectives on improvisation) spread even 
wider. Ann Douglas notes that 


the term “jazz” was used very loosely in New York and elsewhere in the 1910s and 
1920s to cover everything from ragtime to Eliot’s Waste Land, from Tin Pan Alley 
tunes to what we now think of as jazz proper—the music of Duke Ellington and 
Louis Armstrong and their peers; but one thing was clear. If this was, as Fitzgerald 
said, “The Jazz Age,” the age was black. Jazz, like the dances it spawned, like its 
predecessor ragtime and its companion the blues, was the creation of America’s 
Negro population, and white urban Americans wanted to go straight to the source 


to get more of i 


While I am not arguing for a necessary one-to-one connection 
between “jazz” and “improvisation’”—on the figurative or literal 
level—it is difficult not to conceive of the influence of 
improvisation in the modernist period without jazz. Jazz, it could 
be argued, did not “influence,” modernism; it was modernism, in 
the same way that World War One was modernism.” 

Complicating this rage for jazz was the fact that it, like the 
practice of improvisation in music generally, has been historically 
bound up with cultures outside the purview of Western culture, 
narrowly conceived—even when those cultures came from within 
what we might geographically label “the West” (that is, African 
Americans born in the Americas, as opposed to slaves brought 
directly from Africa). The subsequent, paradoxical fascination 


and fear of improvisation was often a product of the already long- 
standing fascination and fear of the racial other. As Ronald 
Radano notes of nineteenth-century attitudes toward black music 
in America: 


Around 1830, the American idea of “black music” emerges as both a reflection of 
and an informing influence on white determinations of African-American 


behavior. ... African-American musical practices now revealed a natural creativity 


that stemmed from a pre-conscious, intuitive level.7° 


By the advent of jazz, this combination of admiration and fear 
of the “primitive negro” had deep roots in American culture, and, 
as Radano explains, “As a result of ... racial and musical 
mystifications, hot rhythmic music would command enormous 
social and cultural power, to the point of transcending the 


specifics of music as such.”** These same kinds of “racial and 
musical mystifications” would apply, in varying degrees, to a 
diverse range of colonized peoples, and in turn influence art made 
by Anglo-European and American writers. Yeats, for example, 
lauded 1913 Nobel Laureate Rabindranath Tagore for his musical 
qualities, specifically noting that the Bengali’s poetry seemed 
spontaneous and natural: 


Rabindranath Tagore, like Chaucer’s forerunners, writes music for his words, and 
one understands at every moment that he is so abundant, so spontaneous, so daring 
in his passion, so full of surprise, because he is doing something which has never 
seemed strange, unnatural, or in need of defence. ... Mr. Tagore, like the Indian 
civilization itself, has been content to discover the soul and surrender himself to its 


spontaneity.7> 


Indians and Africans, Asians and Native Americans, even the 
poor, ethnically white classes of rural Europe and the United 
States, would all be seen as examples of a similar form of 


“spontaneous” inspiration during the modernist period. 
Improvisation would become another quality that would signify 
artistic and cultural authenticity, and for that same reason be 
potentially dangerous to the domain of high art. That is, if 
Western, Anglo-European art supposedly lacked the very vitality 
it was beginning to privilege, then those artists would have to 
figure out ways to harness non-Western art without sacrificing 
their own cultural capital (or control of social and political 
forces). This was done through a variety of conscious and 
unconscious appropriations and imitations (what Eric Lott has so 
succinctly described as “love and theft’). As a result, the negative 
connotations of improvisation sometimes followed the same 
trajectory as the negative connotations of jazz, the music most 
associated with improvisation by the 1920s. As Penny Von 
Eschen describes: 


In the quest by musicians and critics to have jazz recognized as legitimate art, the 
subsequent canonization of jazz as high modernism proved to be a double-edged 
sword. On the one hand, it countered the perceptions ... that jazz was a simple folk 
form. On the other hand, it abstracted jazz from its origins in African American 
working-class culture, which would also have linked it to what was consistently 
disparaged as “mere entertainment.” Indeed, given the widespread adherence to a 
color-blind liberalism that assumed “black” and “modern” were incompatible, 
many critics could only elevate jazz to modernism by dissociating it from black 


culture.2° 


Despite the many writers who openly proclaimed an interest in 
jazz or black culture, then, white writers in particular who 
engaged in techniques that might be said to be improvisational 
were rarely labeled as improvisers. Moreover, white writers who 
might have been even indirectly influenced by improvisation— 
even if it was not explicitly connected to jazz—were typically 
disassociated from improvisation in critical discourse. Instead, the 


various avant-garde movements and “isms” of modernism were 
“aleatory” or “automatic” or “spontaneous,” or, in Marjorie 
Perloff's apt (but nevertheless incomplete) phrase, 
“indeterminate.””~/ 

A particularly illuminating example of the negative portrayal of 
improvisation is the epigraph from Yeats with which I began this 
essay, where the poet uses the slightly archaic word 
“improvisator” to describe his friend, Ezra Pound. The quotation 
comes from a review of the initial sections Pound’s Cantos, the 
long poem that Pound worked on for most of his adult life and 
which remained essentially unfinished when he died. The same 
sort of qualities that Yeats saw in Tagore’s poetry—surprise, 
spontaneity, and the like—are now, ironically, gently mocked in 
Pound’s work. “[Pound] has not got all the wine into the bowl,” 
claimed the elder Irish poet, a feature reminding Yeats of an 
unpolished, slightly drunk improvisatore, the Southern-European 
figure known throughout the early modern and romantic periods 
for a verbal dexterity that concealed deception and low-brow, 
unpolished craftsmanship.*® Spontaneity, it seems, was fine for a 
mystical Indian poet bringing his songs into the heart of the 
Empire, but too primitive for a writer who should know better 
than to go slumming. Pound would nevertheless continue in a 
similar manner, making The Cantos a long-term improvisational 
project that would encompass any “luminous detail’ (Pound’s 
term) that he saw fit to include. 

Perhaps the most well-known example of an Anglo-American 
writer with similarly complex ties to improvisation is T. S. Eliot. 
Eliot would become arguably the most lauded poet of the 
twentieth century, and the chief modernist in English—all while 
maintaining an identity almost totally divorced from his native 


city of St. Louis (where Miles Davis also hailed from) and his 
home country. The English gentleman-banker, however, was 
deeply American, and like many of his fellow countrymen shared 
a primitivist fascination with black culture. From the Uncle 
Remus-style nicknames that he tossed around with Pound in 
correspondence, to the references to jazz and other popular music 
forms in his poetry (most famously the “Shakespearean Rag” in 
The Waste Land), Eliot stands as a crucial link between 
experimental, revolutionary improvisational aesthetics stemming 
from black music and the experimental, revolutionary poetry of 
Anglo-modernism. 

Subsequent black writers would in fact find inspiration in 
Eliot’s poetry precisely because of what they perceived as a jazz 
tilt and lilt—most notably Ralph Ellison and Edward Kamau 
Braithwaite.’ Eliot’s critique of the “saxophonic” qualities of 
Gertrude Stein’s writing belied his own predilections for a 
vernacular sound in his poetry—from the minstrel show qualities 
of Sweeney Agonistes to the famous ragtime of The Waste Land.*° 
Ironically, just as the European saxophone, designed to make 
Western art music, had become a hallmark of jazz, Eliot’s poetic 
voices became high-art scions of popular culture. And what other 
modernist’s work—excepting Stein’s collaboration with Virgil 
Thomson, Four Saints in Three Acts, and the Kurt Weill/Langston 
Hughes musical Street Scene—would eventually become the basis 
for a smash Broadway show (Cats)? Fearing and desiring the 
largely African American—derived popular culture of their native 
continent, both Eliot and Stein created their own versions of black 
masks in order to capitalize on the unique vitality of the Jazz Age. 


THE JAZZ (AND IMPROVISATION) AGE 


Ironically, the man who coined the term “The Jazz Age” to 
describe the years between the end of WWI and the beginning of 
the Great Depression, F. Scott Fitzgerald, was already defending 
himself against the potential negative connotations of the word 
jazz when he chose to title his 1922 short story collection Tales of 
the Jazz Age. Fitzgerald’s publisher, Maxwell Perkins, wrote to 
Fitzgerald before the book’s publication, stating that there were 
employees at Scribner’s who gave 

loud and precipitous criticisms of the title.... They feel that there is an intense 

reaction against all jazz and that the word whatever implication it actually has, will 


itself injure the book. ... Your own instinct has proved so good that you ought not 


to be overruled by numbers, but give the point consideration.*! 


Fitzgerald defended his title, writing that “It 1s better to have a 
title + a title-connection that is a has-been than one that is a never- 
will-be. The splash of the flapper movement was too big to have 
quite died down—the outer rings are still moving.”°* Even in 
1922, then, before the “Jazz Age” had gotten into full swing, so to 
speak, the man who named it doubted its continuing relevance; 
while the “outer rings” were still moving, jazz appeared to be a 
splash in the pond of fashion trends, good for at least another 
book title but possibly not for much longer. 

Fitzgerald, the author so closely tied to the jazz culture of the 
music’s early years, would provide a fairly bleak portrayal of the 
music, particularly in The Great Gatsby, where the epic party 
scene in Chapter 3 climaxes with a car crash. The noise of the car 
horns blends with the jazz band, a sonic symbol of the decadence 
and ultimately doomed quality—in Nick Carraway’s (and 


Fitzgerald’s) view—of the sound and fury of jazz.°° 


In 1931, Fitzgerald declared that the era of jazz was over, in a 
short essay titled “Echoes of the Jazz Age”: 


It is too soon to write about the Jazz Age with perspective. ... Yet the present 
writer already looks back with nostalgia. ... It bore him up, flattered him and gave 
him more money than he had dreamed of, simply for telling people that he felt as 
they did, that something had to be done with all the nervous energy stored up and 


unexpended in the War.>* 


“The word jazz,” Fitzgerald continues, “in its progress toward 
respectability has meant first sex, then dancing, then music. It 1s 
associated with a state of nervous stimulation, not unlike that of 
big cities behind the lines of war.”*> Yet the Jazz Age proper 
“ended two years ago [in 1929], because the utter confidence 
which was its essential prop received an enormous jolt, and it 
didn’t take long for the flimsy structure to settle earthward.”*° 
Despite his sympathies with jazz, then, Fitzgerald’s ultimate take 
on the music comes from a rather one-sided perspective, one that 
fails to account for the ways in which African Americans (and, it 
must be said, by the 1920s at the latest, many white musicians, 
too) were developing jazz into an increasingly complex aesthetic, 
social, spiritual, and even political product. By contrast, the 
enthusiastic yet primitivist Dada-jazz seems less patronizing and 
more hopeful than the Jazz Age anguish of the man who named 
the era. 

An example of a more nuanced transit of jazz in the modernist 
era is the work of Kurt Weill and Bertolt Brecht. Drawn to the 
emerging jazz culture as much as any of their European peers, 
Brecht and Weill developed their first collaboration, Mahagonny- 
Songspiel (later developed into a longer drama, The Rise and Fall 


of the City of Mahagonny), under the light of an imaginary “Moon 
of Alabama,” where the sounds of jazz and American speech 
combined with Weimar decadence. Starting from this imaginary 
journey into the new sounds of the twentieth century, Weill would 
make even closer contact with American music after emigrating 
to the US in the 1930s. In 1946 he would collaborate with 
Langston Hughes on the musical Street Scene. But perhaps the 
most interesting journey of Brecht and Weill’s work is the story 
of “The Ballad of Mackie Messer,” or as it is more often known in 
English, “Mack the Knife.” 

The song, originally found in The Threepenny Opera, Brecht’s 
reimagining of John Gay’s eighteenth-century Beggar’s Opera, 
details the infernal adventures of the murderer Macheath. Popular 
ever since its premiere in 1927, the music of The Threepenny 
Opera—specifically “Mack the Knife’—took on a new life in the 
1950s when Louis Armstrong says he was “hipped to it” by 
producer George Avakian.*’ To the list of Macheath’s victims, 
Louis Armstrong added the name of a real person in his 
performances: Lotte Lenya, Weill’s wife and a famous interpreter 
of the Brecht/Weill songs. In this intertextual nod by Satchmo, 
Lenya’s name marks the trajectory of a satire on Western 
bourgeois culture which itself was inspired by the indulgences, 
but also the revolutionary potential of the music, of the Jazz Age. 
The song has gone on to become a standard in jazz and pop 
performance, interpreted by artists as diverse as Sonny Rollins 
and Bobby Darin. What more fitting a life, then, for a song with 
lyrics originally by a writer who strove to “adapt, reinterpret, re- 
create, magnificently add modern social significance,” to quote 
Lenya’s depiction of Brecht in the eyes of his fans?** Thus, 
Brecht signified on Gay, Brecht and Weill signified on the jazz 


culture of the 1920s and 1930s, which itself was significantly 
shaped by Armstrong, and, in turn, Armstrong and others have 
signified on the work of Brecht and Weill. Critics of jazz had 
often pointed out how potentially dangerous the music was—too 
sexual, too black, too primitive; ironic, then, that “Mack the 
Knife,” a song about a murderer, would become a popular 
standard. This is the kind of history that is not often foregrounded 
in modernist literary studies, but one which illuminates just how 
aesthetically, socially, and politically complex the circuits of 
modernism are: German artists who fled Nazi persecution, writing 
critiques of modern capitalism in the form of jazz-inflected 
satires, adapted into popular songs by jazz musicians and singers. 
If improvisation in its basic form is a creative reshuffling of 
information, then the improvisations and significations of Mackie 
Messer stand as a perfect example of trans-Atlantic modernist 
improvisation. 

It is important here to note how revolutionary Armstrong’s own 
approach to language was, both in his coiming or at least 
popularizing of hipster lingo and perhaps more importantly in his 
development of scat singing.*’ The transformation of words into 
jazz scat was a key ingredient in the excitement and shock of jazz 
music—words turned into sounds, language busted up into its ur- 
sounds, its dada vocables. Lenya remarked of her initial 
collaboration with Brecht and Weill on the Mahagonny project, 
“Until then I had been a dancer and a straight actress, and never 
had studied singing. I couldn’t read a note—exactly why I was 
chosen! Also, I sang my first song in English, taught me 
phonetically by Greta Keller: ‘Oh, moon of Alabama.””*? Lenya 
here expresses the freshness of English, the newness of the 
improvised world of jazz: the sound of American English and the 


sound of jazz as new material for literature. 
Jazz is a music well-suited for linguistic experimentation, and a 
perfect source for literary experimentation. John Szwed notes that 


jazz has many of its roots in vocal music: work songs, the blues, spirituals, game 
songs, all sorts of American vernacular music, but it also has links to Africa’s tonal 
languages, which allowed instruments to serve as substitutes for human voices 
when it was desirable to communicate by other means. ... And many musicians ... 
subvocalize along with their own playing, sometimes to the delight or distraction of 


the audience.*! 


The transition back and forth between language and music has 
analogies in non-vocal jazz performance; as Szwed details, “many 
jazz musicians conceive their solos in narrative terms, as ‘telling 
stories,’ and some say they hear the words in their heads as they 
improvise.”?7 

As Ajay Heble reminds us, jazz musicians contributed their 
own /iterary forms of improvisation to modernism, in the form of 
autobiographies.*> Following in the tradition of self-fashioning 
seen throughout the history of African American literature— 
beginning with slave narratives—jazz autobiographies by African 
American musicians were often a form of signifying the self, 
improvising a life in print. Important examples include 
Armstrong’s Swing that Music, Sidney Bechet’s Treat it Gentle, 
Baby Dodds’s The Baby Dodds Story (as told to Larry Gara), 
Billie Holiday’s Lady Sings the Blues, Duke Ellington’s Music is 
My Mistress, and Charles Mingus’s Beneath the Underdog. Given 
the importance of the voice in black music culture, and the 
presence of a vocal quality in many jazz instrumentalists’ timbre, 
the written voices of jazz artists, recorded in print just as their 
sonic voices were being recorded in wax and vinyl, provide a 
crucial historical and aesthetic record of twentieth-century 


improvisation. If modernist literary improvisation based in jazz 
has a primary location, then, it is found in the texts and 
transcribed interviews by the jazz musicians themselves. 


CONCLUSION 


If, as William Carlos Williams argues in the epigraph with which 
I began this essay, improvisation’s strength lies in “that attenuated 
power which draws perhaps many broken things into a dance 
giving them thus a full being,” then modernist improvisation 
offers a great dance of the broken fragments of the waste land. 
‘Jazz is the result of the energy stored in America,” wrote George 
Gershwin, and those energies fueled a multitude of steps and 
twists, kinetic shifts that are sometimes—appropriately enough— 
difficult to capture.** Born from various elements, but most 
importantly the cultural fruits of African American survival, 
improvisation in modernism became something more than a way 
of reshuffling material into a new form; as a theory and a practice 
it helped define some of the most enduring, energetic art of the 
twentieth century and beyond. 


NOTES 


1. My thanks to Kara Attrep for her comments on this essay, and to George Lewis 
and Benjamin Piekut for including me in this project. For more detailed accounts 
of the arguments presented, see my book, /mprovisation and the Making of 
American Literary Modernism (New York: Continuum, 2010). The epigraphs come 
from the following sources: Walter Benjamin, “One Way Street,” trans. Edmund 
Jephcott, in Selected Writings, vol. 3, 1913-1926, ed. Marcus Bullock and Michael 
William Jennings (Cambridge, MA: Harvard University Press, 1996), 447 (the 
German word for improvisation is an English cognate); Ralph Ellison, preface to 
Invisible Man (New York: 1952; repr. Vintage International, 1995), xxii (Ellison 
is describing the process of writing Invisible Man); Gertrude Stein quoted in Daniel 
Albright, Untwisting the Serpent: Modernism in Music, Literature, and the Other 
Arts (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 2000), 322; Ezra Pound, Canto 92.620 
in The Cantos (New York: New Directions, 1972); W. B. Yeats quoted in Marjorie 
Perloff, The Poetics of Indeterminacy: Rimbaud to Cage (Evanston, IL: 
Northwestern University Press, 1981), 156 (the context of the Pound/Yeats 
exchange is discussed later in the essay); William Carlos Williams, Prologue to 
Kora in Hell: Improvisations, 11 Imaginations, ed. Webster Schott (New York: 
New Directions, 1970), 16. For more on the specifics behind Williams and his 
improvisations, see Philip James Pastras, “A Clear Field: The Idea of 
Improvisation in Modern Poetry” (PhD Diss., Rutgers, State University of New 
Jersey, 1981). 

2. While I do, however, discuss a wide range of authors in this essay, I have mostly 
focused on writers who are not usually associated with improvisation in order to 
emphasize more fully the ubiquitous presence of improvisation in the modernist 
period. 

3. See Albright, Untwisting the Serpent; and Modernism and Music: An Anthology of 
Sources (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 2004). 

4. Jed Rasula, “Jazz as a Decal for the European Avant-Garde,” in Blackening 
Europe: The African American Presence, ed. Heike Raphael-Hernandez (New 
York: Routledge, 2004), 27. For a fascinating account of the multiple trajectories 
of Pound’s phrase, see Rasula’s article “Make It New,” Modernism/Modernity 17, 
no. 4 (2010): 713-733. 

5. For a more thorough discussion of various definitions, see Wallace, /mprovisation 
and the Making of American Literary Modernism. 

6. My thanks to Pete Johnston for constantly emphasizing this fact. 

7. My emphasis here on music does not imply the absence of improvisation as 
theorized and practiced in other disciplines. Indeed, jazz itself is often the cultural 
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nexus of many different improvisational media, including (at least) dance, music, 
and singing. Nevertheless, improvisation in any of those fields is still, at best, 
usually misunderstood by outsiders. 


. Pastras, “A Clear Field,” 14. A welcome addition to the specific discourse on 


improvisation in literature, which I could not incorporate into this essay, is Edgar 
Landgraf’s Improvisation as Art: Conceptual Challenges, Historical Perspectives 
(New York: Continuum, 2011). 


. James Joyce, Ulysses (New York: Vintage Books, 1986), 31. 
10. 


Quoted in Richard Ellmann, James Joyce, rev. ed. (New York: Viking, 1968), 702. 


. The most interesting section regarding improvisation in the book is the last piece, 


originally published in 1961, “Vers une musique informelle.” See Theodor Adorno, 
Quasi una Fantasia: Essays on Modern Music, trans. Rodney Livingstone 
(London: Verso, 1998), 269-322. And while Adorno does cite improvisation in 
that piece, his concept of “informal music” sounds to this author like another 
example of the modernist fear of actually using the word “improvisation.” 

See Ben Watson, Derek Bailey and the Story of Free Improvisation (London: 
Verso, 2004). 

Paul Gilroy, The Black Atlantic: Modernity and Double Consciousness 
(Cambridge, MA: Harvard University Press, 1993), 16. 
Gilroy, Black Atlantic, 40. 

George Lipsitz, Footsteps in the Dark: The Hidden Histories of Popular Music 
(Minneapolis: University of Minnesota Press, 2007), 87. 
While the Original Dixieland Jazz Band are still often credited for making the first 
recording of jazz in 1917, historiography concerning earlier recordings of music 
has demonstrated that, in retrospect at least, “jazz” was a music already well- 
documented before the ODJB. See, for example, Allen Lowe’s epic book/CD-set, 
That Devlin’ Tune: A Jazz History, 1900-1950 (Kensington, CA: Music and Arts 
Programs of America, 2006). 
Tristan Tzara, “A Note on Negro Poetry,” quoted in “Poemes Négres,” trans. Pierre 
Joris, Alcheringa 2, no. | (1976): 76. 
For more on the early days of Dada, see Richard Huelsenbeck, Memoirs of a Dada 
Drummer, ed. Hans J. Kleinschmidt, trans. Joachim Neugroschel (New York: 
Viking Press, 1974). 

The poem was a collaboration by Huelsenbeck, Tzara, and Marcel Janco, entitled 
L’amiral Cherche Une Maison A Louer. A contemporary interpretation of the piece 
can be heard on Futurism and Dada Reviewed, Sub Rosa Records 012-19, 1994, 
compact disc. 
In terms of modernist ’zines, I am thinking here especially of the vorticist Blast!, 
and the Dada journals—including one published by Croatian Dadaist Dragan 
Aleksic in 1922 called Dada-Jazz! See The Dada Reader: A Critical Anthology, ed. 
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Drucker recounts the performative nature of such work in “Visual Performance of 
the Poetic Text,” in Close Listening: Poetry and the Performed Word, ed. Charles 
Bernstein (Oxford: Oxford University Press, 1998), 131-161. 

Ann Douglas, Terrible Honesty: Mongrel Manhattan in the 1920s (New York: 
Picador, 1995), 74. 

Thanks to Derek Katz and Porter Abbott for independently pointing this out to me 
on various occasions. 

Ronald Radano, “Hot Fantasies: American Modernism and the Idea of Black 
Rhythm,” in Music and the Racial Imagination, ed. Ronald Radano and Philip V. 
Bohlman (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 2000), 464. 


. Radano, “Hot Fantasies,” 450. 
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Yeats, Introduction to Gitanjali: (Song Offerings) A Collection of Prose 
Translations Made by the Author from the Original Bengali, by Rabindranath 
Tagore (New York: MacMillan, 1913), 14, 18. 

Penny M. Von Eschen, Satchmo Blows Up the World: Jazz Ambassadors Play the 
Cold War (Cambridge, MA: Harvard University Press, 2004), 19. 

See Perloff, Poetics of Indeterminacy. As | argue in Improvisation and the Making 
of American Literary Modernism, following George Lewis, the history of 
improvisation in Euro-American art music circles has an analogous history in 
Euro-American literature. See Wallace, /mprovisation, 11-15. 

Yeats quoted in Perloff, Poetics of Indeterminacy, 156. For Pastras’s take on the 
improvisatore, see “A Clear Field,” 9. 

See Ralph Ellison, “Hidden Name and Complex Fate: A Writer’s Experience in the 
United States,” Shadow and Act (New York: Vintage International, 1995), 144— 
166; and Edward Kamau Braithwaite, History of the Voice: The Development of 
Nation Language in Anglophone Caribbean Literature (London: New Beacon 
Books, 1984), 30-31. 


. For more on the Eliot/Stein “saxophone” battle, see Wallace, /mprovisation, 102— 


106. 


. Quoted in F. Scott Fitzgerald, Tales of the Jazz Age, ed. James L. W. West, III 


(Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 2002), xv. 


. Fitzgerald, Tales of the Jazz Age, xv. 

. Fitzgerald, The Great Gatsby (New York: Scribner, 1995). 

. Fitzgerald, “Echoes of the Jazz Age,” 3. 

. Fitzgerald, “Echoes of the Jazz Age,” 6. 

. Fitzgerald, “Echoes of the Jazz Age,” 13. 

. See (and hear) Satchmo tell it and sing it on Satchmo the Great, Columbia Records 


CK 53580, 1994, compact disc. Originally released in 1957. The lyrics of this 
version comprise the most commonly rendered English version (though not the 
first), translated by Marc Blitzstein. 

Lotte Lenya, “August 28, 1928,” foreword to The Threepenny Opera, by Bertolt 


Brecht, trans. Desmond Vesey, lyrics trans. Eric Bentley (New York: Grove Press, 
1960), v. 

39. Douglas Henry Daniels, Lester Leaps in: The Life and Times of Lester “Pres” 
Young (Boston: Beacon Press, 2002), 32. While Armstrong did not invent this 
vocal style, he popularized it throughout the world. 

AO. Lenya, “August 28, 1928,” vit. 

41. John F. Szwed, Jazz 101: A Complete Guide to Learning and Loving Jazz (New 
York: Hyperion, 2000), 294. 

42. Szwed, Jazz 101, 294. 

43. See Ajay Heble, Landing on the Wrong Note: Jazz, Dissonance, and Critical 
Practice (New York: Routledge, 2000), 89-116. Heble makes a convincing 
argument for the importance of these autobiographies, even when they are 
significantly altered by editors and ghostwriters. 

44. George Gershwin, “The Composer and the Machine Age,” in Music and 
Modernism, ed. Daniel Albright (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 2004), 
387. I am also indebted to Giles Gunn for pointing out the centrality of “energy” as 
a metaphor for modernist artistic practice. 
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CHAPTER 15 


DIVERSITY AND DIVERGENCE IN THE 
IMPROVISATIONAL EVOLUTION OF 
LITERARY GENRES 


JENNIFER D. RYAN 


SINCE 1981, improvisation appears as a subject keyword in more 
than 300 entries from the Modern Language Association 
International Bibliography that center on questions, definitions, 
and practices. Though the bulk of these articles and books tie their 
arguments to jazz music—as a literary theme, a guide for 
performance practice, or a marker of cultural belief—a surprising 
number of theorists have also positioned improvisation as a 
strategy for innovation and avant-garde statement in other fields. 
Many of these writers have investigated improvisatory techniques 
in theater performance, non-jazz-influenced ethnic and world 
music, experimental poetics, African American fiction, dance, and 
narrative theory. At the same time, improvisation recurs as a 
frequent critical concern in studies of British Romanticism, 
American modernism, medieval and Renaissance drama, gender 
roles, emerging digital technologies, philosophy, pedagogies of 
writing and literature, foreign-language translation, and even 
cooking. The diversity of these topics suggests that critics, 
writers, and artists regard improvisation as an essential element in 


work that seeks to mark out new creative territory or to identify 
previously unimagined modes of inquiry. Improvisatory 
techniques represent a vehicle by which, first, to explore concerns 
once considered marginal to a particular field, and then to redraw 
that field’s outlines. 

Mark Z. Danielewski’s experimental haunted-house novel 
House of Leaves (2000) and Edward P. Jones’s slavery-era 
historical fiction The Known World (2003) are two key texts that 
reveal the numerous functions of improvisation as a marker of 
genre emergence and evolution, in both stylistic and cultural 
terms. House of Leaves, published several years after the peak of 
literary postmodernism, poses deliberate challenges both to the 
history of Western criticism and to conventional narratives of 
American national identity, while The Known World 
acknowledges the familiar traits of the neo-slave narrative even as 
it reyects them, offering instead a critique of the very act of 
historiography itself. Danielewski and Jones articulate their 
books’ messages through textual and thematic devices that 
simulate improvisation in order to transform the genres to which 
their works bear some resemblance. These strategies also allow 
them to explore overlooked social histories and to tie their novels’ 
arguments to particular American geographies. 

Both books are set in Virginia, the site of the first successful 
English colony. The histories that Danielewski and Jones 
delineate contest the familiar histories of American colonization 
and expansion, offering instead two unusual critical perspectives 
on the acts of national self-definition that took place in Virginia. 
Jones’s story is set in the late 1850s and early 1860s, while 
Danielewski’s covers several synchronous narratives that last 
from April 1990 through late 1999. Moments of improvisation in 


the two books highlight digressions from the historical record and 
advance new hypotheses about the social factors that truly 
underlie human self-understanding. 

As House of Leaves and The Known World suggest, 
improvisation not only identifies work that diverges from the 
established practices of a particular field, but also bears the 
burden of redefining issues of disciplinary, genre, and cultural 
identity. In literary works themselves, improvisatory devices can 
help to illuminate the ways in which social contradictions are 
sustained within private domestic spaces, to explore the varied 
languages that contribute to American pluralism, to destabilize the 
fundamental paradoxes of a multicultural society, and to return 
historical omissions to public dialogue, among other possibilities. 
The criticism that recognizes and attempts to come to terms with 
such texts advocates the same aesthetics of innovation that it 
analyzes. It also works to compensate for a scholarly history in 
which underrepresented cultures occupy blind spots in the critical 
literature. Danielewski’s and Jones’s work demonstrates the rich 
ground for historical revisionism and __ theoretical 
reconceptualization that improvisation reveals. 

House of Leaves sustains a narrative atmosphere of mystery 
and suspense through a series of innovative textual devices that 
render the book as much an experiment in visual art as in 
storytelling. The novel’s main characters, Karen Green and Will 
Navidson, buy a house on Ash Tree Lane in the Virginia 
countryside in which exists a spatial impossibility: a room whose 
dimensions are not accommodated within the house yet which, 
once entered, stretches on for miles through corridors and 
staircases and vast chambers. Navidson, a_ professional 
photographer, makes a film of his experiences living in the house 


and attempting to map the room, a film that is subsequently taken 
up as the primary critical concern for a host of critics, both real 
and imaginary. The film’s primary analyst is a blind man named 
Zampano, who compiles transcripts of the Navidson family’s 
experiences alongside his own interpretations of the seemingly 
inexplicable events that befall them. After Zampano dies a violent 
death alone in his apartment, a young man named Johnny Truant 
begins organizing and cataloguing his work, adding an extensive 
set of footnotes that not only comment upon the film and its 
various analyses but also detail his own painful biography. 
Truant’s contributions are further annotated and organized by a 
group of unnamed “Editors.” Danielewski intentionally creates a 
complex structure by basing his narrative on dynamic acts of 
interpretation and argument in which multiple characters 
participate. 

The book includes several textual devices that approximate 
visually the characters’ complicated chronological, physical, 
geographical, and personal relationships, including typographical 
symbols, footnotes nested within and referring to other footnotes, 
fonts associated with particular characters, strike-throughs, color 
fonts, text printed in reverse or in unusual orientations on the 
page, and words or blocks of text whose placement simulates 
character movement through the labyrinthine room inside the 
Navidson house. Such unusual structural elements both gesture 
toward the unpredictable actions characters take during the course 
of the story and underline the improvisatory approaches to 
pursuing narrative threads that are available to readers. 

One section of Zampano’s analysis illustrates particularly well 
how several of these visual effects work in concert to produce the 
story’s persistent sense that events taking place on one narrative 


level permeate or, more ominously, infect the others. At one 
point, the text is interrupted by isolated dots and patterns of dots 
and dashes. The alert reader can identify the Morse code for SOS 
long before the characters themselves understand the source and 
meaning of the symbols, represented within the Navidson story as 
muted knocks they have been hearing from inside the alien room. 
Not only does the code visually interrupt a narrative of the room’s 
exploration, but both Zampano and Johnny Truant also interrupt 
and add to the story through their own footnotes in Times New 
Roman and Courier fonts, respectively. Zampano simulates 
scholarly credibility by including a number of fully cited research 
sources that support his claims, even as the already absurdly high 
number of footnotes suggests a parody of academia. At the same 
time, Truant’s footnotes both comment on Zampano’s 
speculations and draw the reader’s attention to the bizarre nature 
of their shared investigation. Because of the visual distinctions 
that exist among the different writers’ contributions to the story, 
readers can improvise their path through the book, deciding 
whether to read the core story without any footnotes or whether to 
include some or all of the annotations. Danielewski thus attempts 
to re-create the physical act of improvisation on the printed page 
through the possibilities of individual choice and multiple textual 
layers. No one-to-one relationship exists between signifier and 
signified in the novel; rather, each signifier points to a potentially 
infinite number of signifieds and produces a_ continually 
proliferating number of signs. This process 1s multiplied by the 
book’s length—more than 700 pages—and the unpredictable 
stylistic and thematic variations that shape its narratives. 

In contrast, The Known World offers a set of improvisatory 
textual strategies meant to comment specifically on the fallout 


that accrues from suppressed or neglected social histories. The 
novel begins with the short illness and death of Henry Townsend, 
a black man who begins buying slaves to help run a plantation as 
soon as his father Augustus purchases Henry’s own freedom. At 
the time of his death he is “a black man of thirty-one years with 
thirty-three slaves and more than fifty acres of land that sat him 
high above many others, white and black, in Manchester County, 
Virginia.”! The book depicts the material physical costs that a 
small group of freed African Americans paid for their complicity 
in the institution of slavery, suggesting that, in spite of the 
economic advantages that slave-owning afforded them, the 
personal and ethical disadvantages they suffer only underline the 
basic contradictions inherent to the system. 

Henry begins his life as the property of a wealthy white 
landowner named William Robbins. Although he works on 
Robbins’s property with his parents, Mildred and Augustus, he 
learns to admire Robbins for his command over others. He 
perceives Robbins as a father figure more desirable than his 
biological parent because he learns the values of management, 
self-gratification, and social power from him. Robbins’s presence 
eliminates the possibility that Henry can be redeemed as a black 
Slave owner, however, since the younger man is unable or 
unwilling to see the corruptions that he sustains, preferring instead 
to interpret Robbins’s actions as signifiers of justice.* The 
boundaries of the world that William Robbins and Henry 
Townsend inhabit are continually monitored by law enforcement 
who, in their turn, are subject to the ethically unreliable legal 
provisions of the time period. John Skiffington, who inherits the 
position of sheriff from a man accused of “doing nothing as 


property just up and walked away,’ begins his marriage by 
establishing a legal contradiction within the private space of his 
home: he and his wife own a slave girl, Minerva, whom his cousin 
Counsel gave to them as a wedding gift, yet they agree that they 
neither of them can countenance slavery. 

In his turn, Counsel Skiffington traverses a range of 
contradictory nineteenth-century experiences when he witnesses a 
vision of an idealized multicultural American society intended, 
presumably, to demonstrate the future composition of United 
States identity. Because Counsel is unmoved by any evidence of 
slavery’s abusive and immoral character, he represents Jones’s 
most incisive indictment of the period. He embodies the root 
causes of nineteenth-century social trauma as well as the obstacles 
to an accurate historical record. Having spent a few months 
searching for work after losing his family to smallpox, he hears 
thunder building through a grove of trees in Texas and turns to see 
a “crowd of humans and horses.’”* These people, a group that 
includes whites, blacks, Mexicans, and Chinese, speak a language 
that he cannot decipher although he is told that they are “talking 
American talk’; one white man speculates that “you are not 
American or you would understand.”° Counsel’s recent trauma 
has freed him from the trappings of property and ownership that 
formerly weighed him down, yet he is unable to reconcile himself 
to the possibility of a multi-racial, polyvalent America in which 
every person’s voice is accorded equal value. The group enacts a 
living diorama of immigrant diversity, but Counsel’s only 
reaction 1s to observe that “[t]here was something wrong here and 
the government of Texas should be doing something about it”;° he 
reassures himself with the thought that “Texas was being emptied 


out of filth and it was now a better place for a man like him.” His 
inability and lack of desire to reform the racist beliefs founded in 
the economics of slavery illustrates Cathy Caruth’s notion that 
“history ... is never simply one’s own, that history is precisely the 
way we are implicated in each other’s traumas.”> The new 
languages he encounters also recall the experiments with Morse 
code that Danielewski enacts in House of Leaves: the proliferation 
of verbal and nonverbal languages signifies new perspectives on 
what constitutes authentic American culture. 

The extreme racial and social injustices to which Counsel 
Skiffington has been party produce in the story, most importantly, 
a striking moment of divergence from reality, in which the lack of 
narrative clues create an atmosphere of apparent randomness. 
This kind of narrative improvisation serves to condemn the roots 
of social injustice. Jones draws on some conventional elements of 
magical realism in order to create a dynamics of improvisation 
among his characters; his ability to incorporate “the fantastic in a 
way that does not distinguish between realistic and non-realistic 
events in the story and does not result in a break in the narrator’s 
or characters’ consciousnesses”’ highlights the unpredictable 
nature of real human existence, a condition that is doubly 
emphasized by the novel’s focus on the nearly incomprehensible 
paradox in which former slaves become slave owners. As do 
some Latin American magical realists like Gabriel Garcia 
Marquez and Isabel Allende, Jones crafts moments that combine 
apparently arbitrary sights and interactions, like Counsel’s 
rejection of his multicultural vision of America, in order to 
demonstrate the irrationality that motivates such inhumane social 
conditions and the extreme measures necessary to overcome 


them. 

As Danielewski’s and Jones’s work illustrates, three types of 
improvisation coexist in the evolution of a new literary genre: a 
theoretical practice, a mode of literary composition, and a method 
through which to advocate social change. Critical analyses of 
improvisation’s literary functions enact the same techniques about 
which they theorize in order to distinguish unique developments 
in the field. As a compositional strategy, improvisation enables 
responses to as well as divergences from preexisting texts. 
Written and spoken improvisation also capitalizes upon the 
radical potential of human beings’ daily efforts to achieve social 
Justice. 


IMPROVISATION IN LITERARY THEORY 


Cultural studies scholar Fred Moten’s analysis of language’s 
political potential, In the Break: The Aesthetics of the Black 
Radical Tradition (2003), exemplifies some of the many ways in 
which these three primary types of improvisation coincide and 
inform one another. The linguistic strategies and rhetoric in which 
Moten couches his argument help to define improvisation as both 
a stylistic device and a marker of historical identity. In 
understanding improvisation as the necessary product of cultural 
Oppression, as a tool of resistance, Moten focuses on “the 
convergence of blackness and the irreducible sound of necessarily 
visual performance at the scene of objection.”!° Such a 
combination of abusive circumstance and creative response 
engenders “a double ambivalence ... of looking and being looked 


at” in which are opposed “spectacle and routine, violence and 
pleasure.””!! 

In order to approach more closely the true nature of 
improvisation, Moten offers a series of definitions of the act itself: 
“a nondetermining invitation to the new and _ continually 
unprecedented performative, historical, philosophical, democratic, 
communist arrangements that are the only authentic ones”;!* “a 
kind of lyricism of the surplus—invagination, rupture, saison: 
augmentation ... an erotics of the cut”;!> “the additive and 
ageregative imposture of an antitotalitarian ensemble”;!* “the 
opposition of reading and transcription”;!° “speech without 
foresight ... a kind of foreshadowing, if not prophetic, 
description’”;!° “another transcription of previousness ... a set of 
determinations in and as light, by and through the illuminative 
event”;!’ and a “sounding in linguistic failure.”!® These inexact 
yet evocative descriptions suggest that improvisation occurs as a 
natural mode of communication, whether that communication is 
linguistic, visual, or aural in nature. Like many theorists, Moten 
locates the inspiration for improvisational acts in music, yet he 
also links its operations to the infinite connotative possibilities of 
human beings’ necessarily imprecise use of spoken language. His 
own refusal to provide a central definition of improvisation 
signifies that accurate theorization must also participate in the 
practice it describes; descriptions of the improvisatory act must 
contain as many suggestive images and metaphors as possible. 

Moten’s argument is inspired by a passage from Frederick 
Douglass’s Narrative of the Life in which Douglass describes the 
horrific spectacle of his Aunt Hester being repeatedly beaten until 
she shrieks and blood streams from her body. In order best to 


showcase Douglass’s resistance to such abuse through the act of 
recording these experiences in a concrete form, Moten 
characterizes the re-performance of Aunt Hester’s trials in terms 
of personal, physical, racial, and cultural violence. Moten asserts 
that Douglass portrays the violations she suffers by using the 
“radical materiality and syntax that animates black 
performances”; these devices operate on behalf of a “freedom 
drive that is expressed always and everywhere throughout their 
graphic (re)production.”!’ Linguistic improvisation functions in 
this instance as a means of transforming horrific experiences into 
purposeful social expression. For Moten, and for other theorists 
whose work similarly engages the nexus between written 
communication and social act, instances of public cultural 
performance represent invaluable opportunities for reframing and 
remaking past histories of abuse. 

Moten explains the improvisatory ethic in terms of “the 
generative force of a venerable phonic propulsion, the ontological 
and historical priority of resistance to power and objection to 
subjection”;~? it grows in particular out of “black aurality” or “the 
aural content that infuses and transforms (our dominant 
understandings of) primality, extremity, or extension out from 
inside or outside.”*! Improvisation thus helps to evolve what 
Moten calls “Black Art,” the “ongoing production of a 
performance: rupture and collision, augmented toward singularity, 
motherless child, childless mother, heartrending shriek, levee 
camp moan, grieving lean and head turn, fall, Stabat mater, turn a 
step, loose booty funk brush stroke down my cheek, yellow dog, 
blue train, black drive.”’* These “ongoing productions” depend 
upon “the internalization of call and response in the form of a 


deconstruction and reconstruction of the song and of the song 
form itself.’*? Moten ties improvisatory acts to specifically 
African American cultural experience, pointing to the links 
between textual production and musical performance. The 
recursive, loosely associative style in which he writes his critical 
evaluation itself mimics the impulse toward improvisation, 
suggesting its radical potential as both social rupturing device and 
source for linguistic play. 

House of Leaves includes many such textual devices that 
simulate acts of improvisation in the conventional terms of 
postmodernism outlined by theorists like Fredric Jameson. He 
includes “a new kind of flatness or depthlessness, a new kind of 
superficiality in the most literal sense”;** a “waning of affect’;*> 
an increasing sense of fragmentation in social subjects;*° the 
domination of “categories of space rather than ... categories of 
time’;*’ pastiche;?® a “crisis in historicity” that allows access to 
social histories only through popular-culture references and 


simulacra;*? and a “breakdown of the signifying chain” that 


produces a series of unrelated, schizophrenic signifiers°? among 
the elements that contribute to this late-twentieth-century cultural 
tendency. Danielewski’s novel manifests repeated instances of 
such breakdowns in signifying, as its nested narratives and 
multiple narrators, none of whom can assume final authority over 
the text, undermine much of the information that the reader is 
given. The book also takes much of its visual and narrative 
structure from its hundreds of footnotes; these direct readers, both 
real and imagined, to critical sources that lend the story a false 
sense of realism. While some of the histories to which 
Danielewski refers are real—the Jamestown settlement and the 


lives of actual writers, for instance—his readers can access them 
only through the interpretations offered by Zampano and Johnny 
Truant, whose own (fictional) histories continually obscure what 
historical accuracies may exist. Truant tries to construct a logical 
explanation for the mysteries that circumscribe the Navidson 
house, for example, by locating it near the Jamestown settlement, 
where more than 400 colonists died during the winter of 1609— 
1610. However, his inability to find the physical house itself when 
he travels to Virginia and the conversation he holds with an 
imagined docent at the Jamestown historical museum suggest that 
any history to which his audience has access will always be 
mediated by his unreliable personal experience. 

The novel’s proliferating footnotes also highlight for the reader 
the dominance of space over time, or a sense of synchronic rather 
than diachronic narration. Because the reader can choose whether 
to read Zampano’s text only, or only Johnny Truant’s, or can 
follow some or all of the footnotes and appendices to their textual 
conclusions, every entry into the book possesses unique 
possibilities—all of which occupy the same position in narrative 
time. This feature allows Danielewski to replace preexisting 
accounts of American history with a complex investigation of that 
history’s potential misrepresentation. 

Danielewski includes many other visual elements that also 
exploit the inherently synchronic nature of the printed text in 
order to extend the metaphor of the novel/house’s internal spaces. 
Some footnotes are represented by symbols from the International 
Ground-to-Air Signal Codes, for instance, while every repetition 
of the word “house,” in any language, is printed in blue. The 
characters’ recurring discussions of the Minotaur myth, which 
becomes in itself a metaphor for Johnny Truant’s difficulties in 


negotiating not only the complex text that Zampano left behind 
but also the vagaries of his own life, are printed in red; many of 
those passages are also struck out, as though to negate the words’ 
cultural resonance while allowing them to remain legible. These 
visual and structural elements, unique in most cases to 
Danielewski’s work, simulate improvisation by signifying 
differently within the text than they do in real-life contexts. His 
many esoteric references to history, geological science, 
psychology, photography, and architecture, among other topics, 
would require independent research for most readers, who must 
choose which signifiers to track beyond the text. Similarly, Jones 
includes counterfeit statistical accounts of the period in which his 
book is set, as in his description of “the 1883 pamphlet on free 
Negroes who had owned other Negroes before the War between 
the States,” five copies of which “were in the Library of Congress 
in 1994 when the remaining two pamphlets were sold as part of a 
collection of black memorabilia ... for $1.7 million to an 
automobile manufacturer in Germany.”*! Though these statistics 
form part of the novel’s fiction, they suggest that multiple 
approaches to historiography are necessary to give an accurate 
rendering of this particular story. Concrete facts, even those 
cloaked in invention, illustrate the verifiable history that underlies 
the novel. Jones complicates the division between fact and forgery 
in the novel to show that the terms of representation matter as 
much as eyewitness accounts in the accurate recording of history. 
Danielewski also critiques the ludic potential of improvisation 
by establishing the boundaries that exist to such seemingly 
limitless experimentation. His book comes to an end on page 709; 
it contains many of the mundane publishing minutiae that many 
academic texts do, such as an index (albeit with some false 


entries) and a credits page. Perhaps most importantly, no 
character is able satisfactorily to illuminate the mystery of the 
house on Ash Tree Lane. By presenting the book’s improvisatory 
elements in a familiar postmodernist guise, yet constructing a 
clear array of obstacles to that genre definition, Danielewski 
suggests that human agency itself exists in tension with the social 
factors—such as historical conditions, cultural traits, and family 
affiliations, among others—through which it is defined. 

The Known World relies upon a different set of theoretical 
elements to demonstrate both the creative potential and the limits 
of improvisatory acts. Jones includes an array of fictionalized 
statistics that help to support his argument about the fundamental 
economic corruptions that underlay the system of slavery. He 
cites, for instance, an 1840 census that lists the fictional 
Manchester County, Virginia, as “a place of 2,191 slaves, 142 free 
Negroes, 939 whites, and 136 Indians.’”** Jones’s use of such 
statistics gives rise to questions about the true value of historical 
accuracy. His re-imagining of recorded facts lends significant 
weight to the book’s condemnation of slavery while challenging 
the familiar histories of exclusively white slave-owners and black 
Slaves. The history that he substitutes, however, is no less real 
than the ones that circulate in mainstream America; in fact, his 
characters’ imaginary experiences only serve to emphasize the 
urgency of the social issues he critiques. 

Jones employs improvisatory strategies in order to argue on 
behalf of historical revisionism, exploring moral ambiguities 
through his interrogations of the title concept, which he defines 
variously as a sixteenth-century German map distinguished by 
“the first time the word America had ever been put on a map”;*? 
the possibility that “somewhere in the world, known or unknown, 


someone might not think twice about buying two happy white 
children with plump cheeks”;** and a photograph of a dog looking 
to its right that Calvin, a free black man struggling with the 
knowledge of his desire for another man, interprets as the sense 
that “[t]here was a whole world off to the right that the 
photograph had not captured.”’> Every repetition of the title 
refuses the boundaries that it implicitly contains, suggesting 
instead that to know the world is to go beyond it, to witness—and 
to improvise upon—previously unimagined social conditions. 
Jones offers the multiplying possibilities of the known world as a 
partial panacea to the ills of slavery; at the same time, he tempers 
the hope of escape with the statistical and historical realities of 
human cruelty. 


IMPROVISATORY COMPOSITION 


Henry Louis Gates, Jr. and Tony Bolden theorize improvisation as 
both a key indicator of cultural experience and a vehicle for 
creative play. To Moten’s linguistic experiments and focus on 
music, they add a series of cultural mythologies that serve as 
inspiration for improvisatory invention. These myths, often 
presented in terms of a central figure or metaphor that performs 
important cultural acts, provide writers with specific tools to use 
in literary composition. Gates’s The Signifying Monkey: A Theory 
of African-American Literary Criticism (1988) defines 
improvisation as an inherent trait of African American culture that 
fulfills social and political functions. Black writers in particular, 
Gates observes, “read, repeated, imitated, and revised each other’s 


texts,” yet this kind of “black formal repetition always repeats 
with a difference” that “manifests itself in specific language 
use.”°° Like many other black literary critics, Gates challenges the 
false opposition that some writers had defined between aurality 
and literacy in African American writing; rather, he contends, 
linguistic devices found in everyday speech inform and inflect 
black writing in unique ways. Such devices enable an 
unpredictable, free play of signifiers such that black language 
contains “a measure of undecidability” that issues from “the 
ambiguity at work in its rhetorical structures.”*’ Repetition with a 
difference, revisions of and responses to others’ work, rhetorical 
ambiguities, and linguistic structures common to verbal and 
written speech, contribute to a literary aesthetic that shares many 
properties with blues and jazz. Gates notes that musical 
improvisation depends upon the same principles of repetition and 
revision that black language does.*® Its value as a cultural practice 
stems from its ability to demonstrate formally the same freedom 
on behalf of which it argues. 

Bolden, working from assumptions similar to Gates’s, focuses 
on blues music as a source of cultural definition and an inspiration 
for improvisation. Blues music “rejects simplistic binary 
oppositions,” providing not only blues-influenced poetry but also 
criticism with a characteristic “urge for expansion” that 
incorporates multiple experiences of loss and fights for freedom.°” 
Bolden describes the blues as shaped by “both subsumption and 
infusion ... products of hybridization”: the music’s inclusive 
nature suits it as a metaphor and as a compositional strategy for 
politically motivated literature.*° Its social impetus originates in 
“an Afro-vernacular worldview that often opposes rigid 


categorization”; writers and musicians demonstrate skill by using 
phrases that their audiences recognize as carrying multiple, 
sometimes opposing, connotations.*! 

This kind of improvisation serves many functions in literary 
texts, including a tendency to decenter the story’s principal 
narrator. Because both musical and linguistic improvisation issue 
from multiple agents who respond to and revise one another’s 
contributions, no speaker can possess an authoritative version of 
events. In House of Leaves, for instance, one might expect Will 
Navidson, who makes the original films of his house’s strange 
physical properties, to possess the most accurate information 
about his experiences. However, that information is filtered 
through Zampano’s interpretations, Johnny Truant’s annotations, 
and the editors’ reorganization before it reaches the reader’s eyes. 
This array of narrators, each one privy to different sources of 
writerly authority, suggests that Danielewski means to challenge 
the very notion that an original text can exist—or, in Jean 
Baudrillard’s terms, to assert that perhaps these revisions have 
themselves become the new original. 

Jones explores a similar question about whether history 1s 
improved through such varied repetitions in The Known World, 
which begins with the demise of Henry, the man who is ostensibly 
his main character. This event opposes Western narrative 
conventions in general and the history of the modern neo-slave 
narrative more specifically, enabling Jones to reveal the 
inherently unstable underpinnings of both the slave system in 
which his characters participate and the late modern capitalism 
that their self-interested decisions help to establish. Specific laws 
existed under slavery that maintained the value of economic profit 
over racial and familial identity. For example, according to one 


Virginia statute, “No negro or Indian though baptized and 
enjoyned their own ffreedome [sic] shall be capable of any 
purchase of Christians but not yet debarred from buying any of 
their owne nation.”“* While the wording here suggests equal 
access to the profit structures of slavery, it also makes clear that 
the law recognized no distinction between slave and free status or 
between related and unrelated persons. The improvisatory ethic of 
Jones’s narrative structure, the immediate death of his main 
character, highlights the irrationality of contemporary social laws 
and the political change that such absurdity demands. 

Daniel Belgrad, another theorist of improvisation as both a 
cultural trait and a mode of literary composition, has identified a 
trend in dynamic, responsive acts as indicative of mid-twentieth- 
century American society.*? Describing the post-World War II 
period as marked by “[a] will to explore and record the 
spontaneous creative act,” Belgrad claims that any accurate 
theorization of contemporary arts and literature “depends on 
recognizing the existence of a coherent aesthetic of spontaneity 
and its social significance”; indeed, improvisation’s dominance as 
a form of creative and political expression rendered it an 
alternative to “both the mass culture and the established high 
culture” of the time.** Unlike Moten, Gates, and Bolden, Belgrad 
understands improvisation as an expressive device and aesthetic 
motivation that spans ethnic, cultural, economic, and ideological 
divides, yet he also ties it to a strong urge toward social change. 
Broadly speaking, an ethics of improvisation allows participants 
to cultivate “an oppositional version of humanism” while 
acknowledging the role that spontaneous acts have long played in 
the history of avant-garde art.*> Improvisation, Belgrad asserts, 


helps to articulate a particular set of social assumptions about the 
world.*© Such viewpoints were an essential element of post-World 
War II America—just as the improvisatory elements of 
Danielewski’s and Jones’s novels reflect the attitudes of pre-Civil 
War and turn-of-the-twenty-first-century America. 

This aspiration toward social justice originates in the 
substantial history of improvisation as a creative strategy. Writers 
like Ezra Pound, Charles Olson, and Allen Ginsberg have taken 
pains to “link ... the intellectual and social dimensions of this art” 
through specific formal traits, emphasizing a “sense of dialogue— 
of give-and-take never completely ended, and full understanding 
never completely accomplished.’”*’ Because such an open-ended 
aesthetic stands in direct contrast to the tenets of the Western 
canon, improvisation also suggested an _ alternative to 
technologically motivated social progress, white dominance of the 
arts, and prescribed modes of thought for these writers.*® Belgrad 
cites “honesty,” “awareness,” and “authenticity” as the values 
central to mid-twentieth-century spontaneity; most importantly, 
such an openness to nontraditional forms of composition and 
expression rendered “cultural authority more accessible to 
aspirants from immigrant, working-class, and minority 
backgrounds.“ These participants, excluded from dominant 
narratives of American creative expression, found new ways to 
articulate political views through their art.’ As a_ result, 
improvisation has come to signify alternative political views and 
culturally specific forms of creative expression like Beat poetry. 

In literature, improvisatory strategies enable writers to blur the 
distinctions among description, narration, dialogue, monologue, 
and observation. The Known World contains, for instance, a story 


set in a fictional Virginia county as well as references to verifiable 
historical conditions, statistical analyses of slavery’s real-world 
impact, magical-realist events, and mythological background 
contexts. When Counsel Skiffington is traveling cross-country 
after his family has died, for instance, he spends the night at a 
farm whose inhabitants are both strangely hostile and generous. 
As Counsel is leaving in the morning, he looks at their house and 
sees that “the dimensions were far smaller than the actual inside 
of the house. What he saw outside—the walls of no more than 
twenty feet—could not possibly hold all that he had seen inside 
last night. ... The inside last night was easily seventy-five feet by 
fifty feet.”°! Like the Navidson house in House of Leaves, the 
house in which Counsel sleeps in The Known World resists 
accepted physical laws as a metaphorical representation of the 
world’s now unknowable nature. Magically real moments like 
these are aligned with characters’ personal epiphanies about their 
ultimate destiny. Stamford, one of Henry Townsend’s slaves, 
survives a lightning storm while out picking blueberries only to 
discover a nest of crows that had been killed by the tumultuous 
weather. Trying to share in their death, Stamford rubs yolks and 
eggshells over their bodies until “the ground opened up and took 
the birds in”; after this experience, he renames himself Stamford 
Crow Blueberry and founds the Richmond Home for Colored 
Orphans.°* Though these events exist only in the book, they recall 
the real-life history of former slaves renaming themselves. 
Through his book’s investment in nonlinear time, Jones 
portrays the permeation of social concerns through multiple levels 
of society in a manner that resembles Belgrad’s. The Known 
World is organized according to a series of flashbacks that 
demonstrate the variable, impermanent nature of history itself. 


The novel begins with Henry’s death; proceeds to narrate the 
process by which he transformed from slave to slave owner; 
considers the widely varying fates of its slave and slave-owning 
characters alike, both black and white; and ends with a letter that 
Henry’s wife Caldonia receives from her brother Calvin. Calvin 
writes to tell his sister about a tapestry he found hanging on a wall 
of a hotel in Washington, D. C., which he describes as “a map of 
life made with every kind of art man has ever thought to represent 
himself. ... There are no people on this ‘map,’ just all the houses 
and barns and roads and cemeteries and wells in our Manchester. 
It is what God sees when He looks down on Manchester. At the 
bottom right-hand corner of this Creation there were but two 
stitched words. Alice Night.”°* Alice is a former slave of Henry’s 
who had escaped the plantation one night by simply walking away 
through the woods. After pretending for years to have suffered 
brain damage after a kick to the head, Alice earned anonymity on 
the road and achieved freedom in a place that allowed her to 
choose her own last name. Jones presents this story at his novel’s 
close not to suggest that such successful flights compensated for 
the crimes committed by black slave-owners but to demonstrate 
that human actions cannot be predicted. Even the historically real 
contextual information of The Known World is framed in 
characters’ subjective impressions of events and the loose 
associations they draw between disparate experiences; history 
does not offer solutions to social problems. Jones employs an 
improvisatory ethic in his narrative structure that illuminates the 
true randomness of everyday life, even in the face of basic 
injustice. 

These characteristics—varied types of writing placed in 
juxtaposition; synchronic rather than diachronic narrative 


organizations; and stories told through impressions and loose 
associations rather than via conclusions, connections, and 
resolutions—point to some of the many ways in_ which 
improvisation can inform literary composition. Belgrad notes that 
improvisation in literature also enables a focus on issues of social 
justice, particularly through the construction of ethnic identities.°* 
For many writers and artists, such identities offer opportunities to 
explore “psychological conflicts” and to pose direct challenges to 
authority, a process that in itself gives improvisatory or 
“spontaneous” work an “implicitly political feature.”>> 
Improvisation’s potential as an innovative formal and thematic 
tool suits it for political advocacy, particularly in texts whose 
qualities resist straightforward classification. 


RENDERING SOCIAL CHANGE 


While many writers explore the aesthetic potential of 
improvisation, its properties of undecidability and energy also 
align it with arguments on behalf of social justice. Moten’s 
stylistic demonstration of improvisatory principles represents one 
approach to such a broadly applicable argument, while the artistic 
tropes that Gates and Bolden identify indicate that improvisation 
helps to define culturally specific practices and social concerns. 
Gates asserts that the rituals of black “Signifyin(g)” are motivated 
by a refusal to accept white traditions unquestioningly; instead, 
African Americans draw on a variety of cultural heritages in order 
to “rename ... to revise, and ... to Signify.”°° Though 
Signifyin(g) takes place in many different contexts, one of its 


central metaphors is the “Talking Book,” which Gates describes 
as “double-voiced texts that talk to other texts”;°’ this type of 
improvisation incorporates preexisting texts while advocating 
changes in argument and approach. For black literary criticism 
specifically, Signifyin(g) “always entails formal revision and an 
intertextual relation ... in which texts seem concerned to address 
their antecedents.”°® Writers can advocate political change by 
naming textual elements that reveal a lack and then offering 
revisions to improve the original. Change occurs through a 
process of “riffing upon tropes’? that both preserves 
longstanding tradition and marks out new paths for political 
statement. 

Gates posits that cultural agency is an essential element of the 
Signifyin(g) process, presenting the Yoruban trickster figure of 
Esu-Elegbara and the Westernized Signifying Monkey as 
representative embodiments. As a vehicle for improvisatory 
renaming and revision, Esu possesses such qualities as 
“individuality, satire, parody, irony, magic, indeterminacy, open- 
endedness, ambiguity, sexuality, chance, uncertainty, disruption 
and reconciliation, betrayal and loyalty, closure and disclosure, 
encasement and rupture’”;°? he replaces the concept of binary 
oppositions with an endlessly proliferating array of signifiers. The 
Signifying Monkey, on the other hand, gives voice to “the Afro- 
American speaking subject” by reconfiguring language so as to 
“both wreak havoc upon and inscribe order for criticism in the 
jungle.’”°! The texts that he helps to create, therefore, are never 
static; rather, “they exist as a play of differences.” Both of these 
figures perform improvisatory acts in the course of motivating 
social evolution. 


Tony Bolden’s theory of blues poetics suggests how the work 
of such figures can translate into oppositional literary statement. 
The blues resists monolithic representation, fostering instead a 
variety of textual representations that attempt to fuse oral, written, 
and instrumental voices.°* By repeating a single line with 
variations, or riffing, blues poets and musicians create “a kind of 
mimetic pastiche” that is akin to Gates’s Signifyin(g) or Amiri 
Baraka’s notion of “the changing same.” Bolden identifies 
“epistrophy” as a key improvisational process in which writers 
combine “a wide range of forms, images, titles, lyrics, quotations, 
and names to create a poetic collage.”®° Epistrophy acknowledges 
historical precedents while working to address more current social 
concerns. It also enables poets to cultivate a unique style and 
impart ideologically confrontational content.°° In the end, an 
oppositional style developed through improvisational references 
to the blues and African mythological tropes can offer “a method 
of waging resistance through art.’ Politically conscious artistic 
styles are rooted in a social history in which African and African 
American voices explore both injustice and cultural innovation. 

Jones illustrates the disjunction that exists in The Known World 
between public conditions that should foster social justice and the 
true nature of daily existence through a series of magical-realist 
events. These events, which enable Jones to improvise upon 
everyday life’s potential for variability, demonstrate the extreme 
limits to which the repeated abuses of slavery push human 
credulity and endurance. In one instance, a cow begins giving vast 
quantities of milk after one man has sold it to his neighbor in the 
knowledge that it was dry; it then produces so much milk that the 
family cannot use or store all of it. At another point in the book, a 


young “boy, along with his older brother and a slave boy named 
Teacher ... burst into flames in front of the dry goods store.”°® 
John Skiffington witnesses both events in the capacity of mediator 
between dissenting factions. While one example represents an 
unexpected bounty and the other a tragedy, both suggest that this 
society’s citizens are able to accept the impossible or the 
miraculous as commonplace because they have already 
assimilated the intolerable realities of slavery. Jones associates 
Skiffington with these occurrences because he embodies the basic 
contradictions of the time; he asserts his moral objections to 
slavery but earns his livelihood by enforcing the oppressive legal 
strictures of the day. He and the other characters who observe 
such magical episodes exist in an unpredictable relationship to 
social change: they admit that people receive unequal treatment 
but are not yet willing to pursue corrective measures. Jones 
includes elements of magical realism in his novel in order to 
suggest that the most accurate portrayal of the day-to-day 
functioning of American slavery must be couched in a dynamic 
and variable—or improvisatory—narrative. 

Danielewski also includes a series of magical events and 
conditions in House of Leaves that illuminate characters’ inability 
to make sense of their environment. The inner labyrinth of the 
Navidson house possesses magical properties: in addition to its 
“interstellar” composition, for instance, its interior physical 
dimensions exceed those of the exterior by 5/8 of an inch, and it 
literally resists attempts at navigation: “the compass refuses to 
settle on any one direction inside the house. ... North it seems has 
no authority there.’”°’ Once Johnny Truant has become immersed 
in Zampano’s analyses, he internalizes this sense of misdirection 
and begins to imagine that he is being haunted by “[s]omething I 


am unable to see. Waiting.”’? Hallucinations gradually loosen 
Truant’s grasp on reality until he has a dream that he is a 
minotaur, being chased through the Navidson labyrinth by a 
drunken frat boy. The Minotaur myth is central to Danielewsk1’s 
text, serving as a metaphor for characters’ dialectical movement 
between unjust imprisonment within a mystery that they did not 
create and violent rebellion against that mystery: a dialectic that 
Jones’s indictment of slavery also engages. Truant himself 
characterizes the realistic quality of his dream as the knowledge 
that “I’m here because I am deformed, because when I speak my 
words come out in cracks and groans, and what’s more I’ve been 
put here by an old man, a dead man, by one who called me son 
though he was not my father.”’! His interpretation of the dream in 
terms of a specific mythology points to his shifting presence in 
the book’s multi-layered composition, in which any character may 
contribute to or be cited in any other narrative level. 

Danielewski employs several narrative devices that underscore 
the improvisatory potential of both the characters’ magical or 
supernatural experiences and the ways in which events, actions, 
and thematic tropes bleed from one narrative level into the next. 
At one point, for instance, Johnny Truant speculates that “this 
thing has created me; not me unto it, but now it unto me, where I 
am nothing more than the matter of some other voice ... forcing 
me to face the most terrible suspicion of all, that all of this has 
just been made up and what’s worse, not made up by me or even 
for that matter Zampand. Though by whom I have no idea.””2 
Here he senses the presence of the text’s original author, Mark Z. 
Danielewski himself, in a classic instance of postmodernist self- 
awareness. His paranoia about the artificially constructed nature 


of his life and the possibility that he might have no real control 
over events comes from the Navidson house, from the elusive 
film about it, from Zampano’s analyses, from his own 
experiences, and, ultimately, from the book’s real-life author. 
These multiple points of origin not only undermine the authority 
implicit to a typically structured text but also suggest a critique of 
modern modes of history-making. Through such critiques of 
historiography as well as of the technologies that his book’s many 
innovative visual elements recall, Danielewski is able to dismiss 
many conventions of postmodern literature. In place of a focus on 
surfaces and spaces, he articulates an urgent need to address the 
social ramifications that key moments of American history 
continue to have at the turn of the twenty-first century. His 
characters’ obsession with an elusive address in the Virginia 
countryside, for instance, leads to larger revelations about the 
formation of national identity in the same location. 

Literary novels like The Known World and House of Leaves 
draw their readers’ attention to contemporary social issues by 
highlighting persistent inequalities without presenting a single, 
deterministic path toward their resolution; rather, they represent 
an openness toward resolution to which many diverse 
perspectives may contribute. Both books’ authors reject the 
conventions of their narrative precedents—the neo-slave narrative 
and the postmodernist novel—and employ compositional 
strategies founded in improvisation in order to signal the 
emergence of new literary genres and innovative approaches to 
criticism. 


IMPROVISATION AND THE AVANT-GARDE 


The literary theory that attempts to account for such 
improvisational strategies both simulates the material activity of 
improvisation by reproducing the gestures that define innovative 
texts and identifies the presence of improvisation as indicative of 
the first stage in a developing literary genre. Moten’s recursive, 
experimental style of criticism illustrates the improvisatory 
strategies about which he theorizes while tying the work of 
criticism itself to condemnations of social injustice. His analysis 
of Aunt Hester’s scream points in its turn to the many other 
examples of African American literary texts that argue on behalf 
of social reform through not only historical references, anecdotes, 
and culturally specific themes but also linguistic devices. Such 
strategies help to shed light on the hitherto unidentified genre of 
The Known World, a novel that illuminates a little-known 
dimension of the history of slavery while illustrating the difficulty 
of judging or even describing that history’s implications 
accurately. The eighteenth- and nineteenth-century slave narrative 
follows a fairly straightforward organization, often beginning with 
a preface written by a white person attesting to the authenticity of 
the story and followed by a description of the horrific conditions 
under which the author lived; a moment of epiphany when the 
author decides to flee; a description of the flight to freedom; and a 
rededication of the life to abolition, ministry, or another form of 
social-justice work. While many neo-slave narratives, such as 
Sherley Anne Williams’s Dessa Rose (1986) and Toni Morrison’s 
Beloved (1987), incorporate some of these conventions and revise 
or reject the others, Jones’s novel refers to these elements in only 
the most oblique terms in favor of highlighting the ultimate 
undecidability of history instead. 

House of Leaves also resists the category of postmodernism in 


spite of its many affinities with that genre’s structural and 
thematic conventions. The novel does explore some ontological 
questions, countering its opening assertion that “This is not for 
you” (ix), for instance, with the ambiguously phrased ““Don’t be 
scared. Don’t be. I am’” (480-82); this monologue from Will 
Navidson’s final solo exploration of his house’s labyrinth refers to 
both his immediate situation and the book’s larger questions about 
who can exist in or in relation to the house. At the same time, 
Danielewski engages with specific elements of American national 
history in a manner that challenges Jameson’s and Barry Lewis’s 
assertions about postmodernism’s diminished investment in 
historical accuracy. Lewis lists “apocryphal history, anachronism, 
or the blending of history and fantasy” as characteristic of 
postmodernist approaches to historiography, while Jameson 
names a “weakening of historicity’ as a consequence of 
postmodernism’s tendency toward the superficial.’> Instead of 
allowing his book’s experimental structure and visual elements to 
dominate his characters’ sense of historical investment, 
Danielewski employs improvisational devices such as imaginary 
conversations that are not readily distinguishable from real ones, 
excerpts from a seventeenth-century journal whose stylistic 
conventions begin to permeate the modern-day narration, and 
characters’ repeated attempts to locate a house that cannot be 
found in order to offer a potential critique of early American 
settlement practices. Zampano and Johnny Truant approach the 
problem of the Navidson house from several different angles but 
each time run up against insurmountable obstacles: the house’s 
origins date back far before the Jamestown settler whose diary 
suggests that he disappeared into it centuries earlier, its historians 
cannot be located even in Jamestown itself, and its physical 


location evades the most dedicated of pursuers. These factors 
suggest that Danielewski censures accepted histories of American 
colonization, arguing instead that the best representations of 
history are subjective, impressionistic, and continually shifting. 

Bolden and Gates, who also define improvisatory strategies as 
central to literature with a strong historical investment, identify 
artistic practices as vehicles for social statement by pointing to a 
long history of creativity compelled by oppression and fostered by 
cultural heritage. The story of Alice Night, a description of whose 
marvelous tapestry begins the conclusion of The Known World, is 
a story of regained voices. Calvin, who finds the tapestry Alice 
Night sewed in freedom, wishes her well even as he fears that she 
“would remember my history, that I, no matter what I had always 
said to the contrary, owned people of our Race.” Alice notes only 
that “I been as good as God keeps me.”’* Having embraced an 
artistic outlet through which to explore her slavery experiences, 
Alice reminds Calvin that his fortune depends upon the things he 
chooses to do and the fate that follows him. Working with the 
materials that her past provided has eliminated her fear and 
opened up numberless possibilities for future self-expression, 
which Calvin passes on to Caldonia. 

Belgrad identifies strategies like these as part of a broader 
cultural trend outside of whose boundaries both novels operate yet 
to whose improvisatory aesthetic they are indebted. Improvisation 
enables the cultivation of both new literary genres and new modes 
of literary criticism, marking an author’s efforts to offer a unique 
perspective on previously unexplored histories and to forestall 
closed interpretations of those histories. As a linguistic feature, a 
compositional device, an organizational principle, and an 
inspiration for cultural creativity, improvisation heralds the 


moments when large-scale social trends or belief-systems shake 
the foundations of not only human society but also its expressions 
in literature. 
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CHAPTER 16 


IMPROVISATORY PRACTICES AND THE 
DAWN OF THE NEW AMERICAN 
CINEMA 


SARA VILLA 


IN 1959 Jonas Mekas published in Sight and Sound what would 
soon be identified as the manifesto of the New American Cinema. 
The article, titled “New York Letter: Towards a Spontaneous 
Cinema,”! spotlighted the work of a group of emerging film 
directors, including Robert Frank, Alfred Leslie, John Cassavetes, 
Edward Bland, Lionel Rogosin, and Morris Engel. Mekas situated 
their experimental, anti-Hollywood, non-narrative movies as a 
new phenomenon within American cinema, comparable in its 
innovative matrix to the French Nouvelle Vague and Italian 
Neorealism. 

The key, common element of these productions was their 
reliance on a_ poetics of spontaneity, realized through 
improvisatory practices pursued in the acting, framing, 
soundtrack, and montage. Mekas coined the phrase spontaneous 
cinema’ both to delineate the main focus of all such avant-gardist 
works and to reveal the link between these filmic experiments and 
the surrounding focus on improvisational techniques that filled the 
urban cultural settings where these movies were conceived and 


realized—for instance, the Method theorized at the Actor’s 
Studio. 
In Mekas’s words: 


This direction is intimately linked with the general feeling in other areas of life and 
art: with the ardor of rock and roll; the interest in Zen Buddhism; the development 
of abstract expressionism (action painting); the emergence of spontaneous prose 
and New Poetry—all a long-delayed reaction against puritanism and_ the 


mechanization of life.° 


Another form of art—one that, ironically, this father of the New 
American Cinema only briefly mentioned later on*—played a 
central role in the two feature films that started the new 
cinematographic movement: Frank and Leslie’s Pull My Daisy 
and Cassavetes’s Shadows, premiered a deux in New York City in 
1959. This forgotten muse was jazz, which not only became a 
fundamental element of the soundtrack of both movies but also 
played a major role in how improvisation per se was conceived in 
both projects. At this time, in the world of jazz music, the form 
that had come to be called bebop had become known as 
revolutionary in a way that uncannily mirrored the reputation of 
the New American Cinema. The anti-essentialist identity that the 
bebop improvised solo symbolized within jazz formed the basis 
for the film movement’s revolt against Hollywood’s formulaic 
patterns.> 

Bebop embodied an Afrological reappropriation of jazz after 
the white monopoly of the swing era. Its highly intellectual 
resemantization of jazz defied any assimilation of its music by the 
large dance orchestras of the earlier era, and it established a new 
performative structure, removed from the dance hall and more 
intensely focused on the soloists’ improvisations.° Jazz was being 


brought back to its African-American roots, not by means of a 
backward movement toward the origins of the genre,’ but rather 
through a _ style whose increased improvisatory moments 
identified a freer African American identity, capable of resisting, 
on stage in the moment, the racist strictures that still obliged black 
musicians to enter, figuratively and literally, through the back 
door.® 

With its complex melodies over preexisting, yet similarly 
complex, chordal structures, this new progressive jazz would 
reshape the musical and social status quo.’ Similarly, the 
“spontaneity” of Pull My Daisy and Shadows, like that of many 
other New American Cinema productions, was not exclusively an 
aesthetic choice, but also had a wider, socially active scope, 
working as a counterpoint to the conservatism represented by 
rigidly mainstream cinematographic patterns. 

Another uncanny coincidence linked bebop to Pull My Daisy 
and Shadows. In both musical and cinematographic genres, 
endless debates and analyses on the ontological and interactional 
nature of improvisation have characterized their popular and 
critical reception. For example, the entry for “Improvisation” in 
the Grove Dictionary of Jazz tells us, “The completely 
spontaneous creation of new forms by means of free 
improvisation, independent of an existing framework, is rarer in 
jazz than it may seem, not least because where two or more 
musicians play together, no matter how intimately they know one 
another’s work, some agreed decisions about the progress of a 
piece are normally necessary.” However, the notion of musicians 
as exclusively relying on in-the-moment creation was, in fact, a 
simplistic view; the constant tension among spontaneous 


composition, ad hoc quotations, and the formulaic structure of a 
famous tune (as in the case of Dizzy Gillespie’s “Salt Peanuts,” 
developed over the chordal basis of Gershwin’s “I Got Rhythm’) 
was the actual challenge a bebopper would face on stage. 

The jazz improviser walked the line between entropy and 
preconceived or prerehearsed patterns; in similar fashion, for both 
the 1957 version of Shadows and for Pull My Daisy, the 
improvisational component had been realized by means of 
constant negotiation with their preconceived elements, as well as 
with the inescapable constraints of the cinematographic medium 
—the pervasiveness of the camera and the ambivalent nature of 
montage, which had to be turned from a potentially invasive tool 
into a core improvisational actor. 

The complexity of Parker’s solos may have led a newcomer to 
bebop to misunderstand his improvisations as completely free, but 
practiced listeners were aware that such difficult passages relied 
in part on the careful absorption of a vast vocabulary, acquired 
through the years by practicing almost endlessly.!° As Parker told 
Paul Desmond in a 1954 interview, “I put quite a bit of study into 
the horn, that’s true. ... I used to put in at least eleven, eleven to 
fifteen hours a day.”!! Thus, it came as no surprise to later 
theorists that the formulas that underlay bebop solos were 
carefully developed.'* While bebop was certainly controversial, 
those critics who were welcoming its advent as a new evolution in 
jazz were conscious of its “double nature” and of the aesthetic and 
technical value of the continual coexistence of underlying 
structures over which the spontaneous musical moment was 
developed. 

The experimental spontaneity of Pull My Daisy and Shadows 


was similarly controversial, and cinema critics were often 
shocked, both positively and negatively, by the avant-gardist, 
non-narrative structure of these productions. In many analyses, 
both the key role of jazz in the improvisational matrix of the films 
and the prestructured elements at the basis of the filmic process 
were ignored. Moreover, many reviewers of the New American 
Cinema were uncertain about the nature of improvisation itself. 
This critical uncertainty became linked with a myth of absolute 
freedom surrounding the concept of spontaneous art, as well as 
suspicion regarding improvisation itself.'> Little was mentioned 
of the almost geometrical, predefined basis over which the 
spontaneity and improvisations of these films was built. 

Thus, while New American Cinema works were seen by 
supportive critics less as an experiment in free jazz than as the 
cinematographic version of a bebop solo, developed around 
preexisting structures, the genre’s detractors disparaged the films 
as examples of doctored improvisations, “as fresh as a frozen 
green pea,”’!* reading the preestablished elements that 
distinguished the making of both Pull My Daisy and Shadows as 
betrayals of their claims for real spontaneity. Thus, in spite of all 
its bebop-influenced improvisational forms, Pull My Daisy was 
nonetheless received by most critics in ways that either 
downplayed or utterly missed the scope of bebop in helping shape 
the spontaneity of the movie. Maya Deren, for instance, in spite of 
her exquisite sensitivity toward experimental cinema, wrote in the 
Village Voice, “This spontaneous creation reminds me of nothing 
so much as an amateur burglar in a strange apartment, making one 
ungodly, clumsy mess in a frantic search for a single significant 
note.”!°> Even Mekas published a fiery article harshly criticizing 


the second version of Shadows as a dilution of the total 
improvisational matrix that had made the first version a 
groundbreaking American creation.!© Besides creating spurious 
narratives and expectations for audiences, these critical 
perspectives minimized or even erased the ways in which bebop 
informed both the improvisational poetics and the anti-hegemonic 
aesthetics of these two New American Cinema works.!/ 


PULL MY DAISY AND THE DEVELOPMENT OF 
SPONTANEOUS CINEMA 


The myth of sudden, in-the-moment creation, unfiltered by any 
organizational phase, recalled the legend surrounding Jack 
Kerouac’s novel On the Road. Supposedly written in two weeks 
and appearing to be a “spontaneous” pastiche of Beat Generation 
experience, the novel incorporated years of Kerouac’s daily travel 
journaling. Pull My Daisy was received and acclaimed as a 
faithful depiction of Beat Generation life in a year, 1959, when 
the success of On the Road and the public attention drawn to the 
Beat Generation was often accompanied by objections from 
mainstream public critics and politicians, who read its freer mores 
as a synonym for immaturity and irresponsibility.!> In a 1967 
interview for the Paris Review, however, Kerouac framed the 
Beats’ social position as far more than an abrupt, juvenile 
rebellion. “What we Beats are against 1s technique and efficiency. 
... Everyone in this country is a slave to the deep freeze and the 
hi-fi. They’re too rich—a kind of sinister luxury.”!” 

By 1959, Frank had already become a renowned photographer 


through his collection The Americans,*° a book of stunning black- 
and-white portraits of American no-man’s-lands and_ their 
inhabitants. In The Americans, the core of the New World was 
represented by means of the corporeality of the citizens Frank 
encountered during two years on the road. The rough, 
spontaneous nature of these shots came together with the 
director’s successive interest in a more truthful representation of 
American identity than that sponsored by Hollywood cinema.7! 
This visual poetics and its ability to unveil or hint at the United 
States’ contradictions was a fundamental element that Frank 
shared with the other Beats and that became one of the key 
features of Pull My Daisy. Frank brought the same careful 
attention to realism and immediacy he relied on for The 
Americans, together with Leslie’s visual sensitivity, to the film 
images for the new project. 

The desire to open up the compositional nature of a film script 
by means of bebop improvisational patterns informs many details 
of the making of Pull My Daisy, beginning with the very poem 
that gives the title to the movie and opens it. “Pull My Daisy” was 
originally written in 1949 by Kerouac and Allen Ginsberg as an 
exquisite corpse (cadavre exquis) experiment that the two carried 
out by correspondence.** Kerouac and Ginsberg transformed the 
static, compositional nature of the poem, which was initially titled 
“Song: Fie My Fum,” into an avant-gardist production. Every 
verse was turned into a breathlike measure, a technique that 
allowed a full level of poetic freedom to both writers, who would 
discover the actual development of the poem only at the end of 
the process. A similar experimentation with corporeal poetics was 
linked to the description of an open and highly sensual body: 


“Pull my daisy/ tip my cup/ all my doors are open/ Cut my 
thoughts/ for coconuts/ all my eggs are broken/ Jack my Arden/ 
gate my shades/ woe my road 1s spoken/ Silk my garden/ rose my 
days/ now my prayers awaken.” 

The idea for the film came from the third act of the play The 
Beat Generation, which Kerouac had written in 1957, soon after 
On the Road, in hopes of a possible off-Broadway production that 
was never realized. The real-life episode on which the movie was 
based was the 1955 meeting of several Beats with a Swiss bishop 
ordained by the Liberal Catholic Church, in the California home 
of Neal and Carolyn Cassady.7* 

Even though this section of the play was already fully 
structured, Kerouac did not use that structure in the film. Rather, 
he created a loose treatment, which was shared with the directors 
and actors in order to give them a general, but not overly 
predetermining, idea of the plot and characters. The Beats in the 
film—Peter Orlovsky, Gregory Corso, and Ginsberg—played 
themselves, and Kerouac subsequently ad-libbed the narrative for 
the film’s soundtrack over improvised jazz by David Amram,”> 
recorded in the studio of Jerry Newman, an old friend of 
Kerouac’s from the Horace Mann School, which the writer 
attended one year before Columbia University.*° 

During the spring of 1957, Amram and Kerouac, together with 
Philip Lamantia and Howard Hart, had performed the first jazz 
poetry show in New York City at Cafe Figaro, in the heart of the 
Greenwich Village.*’ This event, and the series of jazz poetry 
sessions that followed, mixed verses, jazz improvisation, and scat 
singing and soon became a signature of the Beat Generation 
happenings that attracted followers on both coasts of the United 


States. This new performative format reasserted the oral and 
interactive nature of poetry. As Lawrence Ferlinghetti argued with 
regard to the West Coast jazz poetry sessions: 


The kind of poetry which has been making the most noise here is quite different 
from the “poetry about poetry,” the poetry of technique, the poetry for poets and 
professors which has dominated the quarterlies and anthologies of this country for 
some time.... The poetry I am talking about here is spoken poetry, poetry 


conceived as oral messages. It “makes it” aloud.?® 


Kerouac’s procedure in the film is reminiscent of his own jazz 
god, Charlie Parker. In “Koko” (1945), Parker uses the harmonic 
structure of the Charlie Barnet swing-era hit “Cherokee,” but in 
standard bebop practice discards the melody, leaving more room 
for improvisation. As Amram remembers, “[Kerouac’s] words 
were like a jazz solo, soaring above and weaving through the 
structure of the film.”’? Interestingly, at the same time this film 
was being shot, the major bebop players, when asked to describe 
their solos in words, would very often make comparisons with 
narrative form. Art Farmer, for instance, remembered how Lester 
Young—who is most famously associated with this parallelism— 
made him “tighten up and tell a story in each solo.”°° A well- 
developed improvisation was to become a piercing, confessional 
story, realized in sound. 

Pull My Daisy’s ad-libbed narration and jazz soundtrack would, 
therefore, become a mix of the jazz soloist’s narration with those 
of the literary author and the film directors. Ad-libbing over 
improvised jazz music allowed a double, intertwined level of 
improvisation, which had distinguished the collaborations 
between Kerouac and Amram since 1957. The intimate musical 
dialogue that had developed between them through these jazz 


poetry sessions is clearly noticeable in the way the musician’s 
improvised jazz and the writer’s words unfold in Pull My Daisy. 
They suddenly turn into syncopated scatlike passages, as when 
Kerouac starts a tirade based on the word “cockroach,” while 
Frank and Leslie’s pan moves around the kitchen, capturing the 
gazes of the Beats, lost in a trail of free associations.*! On a 
structural level, the cadavre exquis improvisational method of the 
poem was trying to safeguard the immediacy of a soloist’s 
spontaneous creation within an overall context of artistic 
endeavor. A similar level of artistic freedom, in a collaborative 
context, was what the directors and Kerouac wanted to achieve on 
screen by leaving the treatment as loose as possible, by using 
improvised jazz music as a sonic identification of the Beat 
Generation, and by maintaining a documentary, grainy 
photographic quality throughout the film. 

On the other hand, the improvisation in the cockroach section 
of the movie is actually built over a preconceived structure, 
mirroring the jazz solo of a brass instrument and reproducing the 
same rhythmical pattern of breathing in the ad-libbing of Pull My 
Daisy. Moreover, Kerouac seems to be mixing his jazz poetry 
expertise with the technique theorized in his 1953 manifesto, 
“Essentials of Spontaneous Prose,”** where he argued for a new 
narrative style, using breath as measure, “blowing as per jazz 
musician. ... [Never] riddled by false colons and timid usually 
needless commas but vigorous space dash separating rhetorical 
breathing (as jazz musician breathing between outblown 
phrases).’”* 

Such unfiltered immediacy also showed how the bodies of 
Americans in the 1950s were carrying the contradictions of still- 


unresolved race, class, and gender issues; the general perspective 
on the body and its functions in 1950s America was conceived 
largely within the boundaries of white heterosexual marriage. 
References to bodily pleasure, including sexuality, would have 
been dismissed as immoral and immediately censored. In 1953, 
Otto Preminger’s romantic comedy The Moon Is Blue was denied 
the seal of approval by the film industry’s Production Code 
Administration and attracted the criticism of the National Legion 
of Decency because of its usage of terms like virgin and mistress; 
meanwhile, its explicit mockery of womanizers was far from 
being ironically read.** 

It is not surprising, then, that the pivotal scene of Pull My Daisy 
coincides with the moment in which the position of the religious 
and societal establishments toward the body and sexuality is most 
strongly questioned.*> In this scene, Orlovsky, Corso, and 
Ginsberg surround a clergyman who was invited to their friend’s 
house with questions on the holy nature of the most common and 
apparently quotidian aspects of human life, of which the body 
appears as the most troubling. The doubts raised by the Beats are 
followed by a jazz jam session, performed by the writers 
themselves, with music played by Amram’s group. 

The presence of improvised jazz music in this specific climax 
of the film was far from being a purely aesthetic choice. The 
sexual connotations that informed the origins and history of jazz 
were undoubtedly a clear element of reference, but the 
“corporeality” of jazz*° was not stereotypically simplified as pure 
hedonistic libertinism. Rather, the music represented a 
reappropriation of the body beyond the guilt-informed structures 
that hypocritically treated sexuality as an unspeakable taboo, 


particularly outside of procreational purposes. The reassertion of 
the pleasure of the body, in all its manifestations, was iconicized 
on screen by the spontaneous movements of the Beats through the 
house of the character Milo (played by artist and saxophonist 
Larry Rivers) during the jam session. The poets and writers 
embrace their instruments, leaving the sofa and the table where 
the bishop (played by Richard Bellamy) is sitting to stand up and 
pursue their improvised rhythms with their whole bodies. They 
abandon the hierarchical, rigid establishment represented by the 
clergyman for the freer space of an extemporaneous jam session, 
a collective improvisational moment where power is equally 
distributed*’ and the dialogical structure of the solos invites a 
liberated and mutual exchange. In addition, the compositional 
freedom of in-the-moment creativity symbolizes a more 
spontaneous embodiment of identity, an artistic self challenging 
the strict requirements of external hegemonic structures by means 
of the ineffable, ever-changing nature of its performance.*® 

The research that Frank and the other Beats were doing was 
focused on bodily restriction as one of the primary manifestations 
of the price paid by the compulsory negotiation with 
marginalizing societal rules. However, the same body, if liberated, 
could be one of the primary sites for the spontaneous 
manifestation of personal identities. Thus, the acting in Pull My 
Daisy was kept as improvised as possible throughout the movie, 
even though it had started, like a bebop solo, from written 
indications.°” The corporeal freedom represented by the bishop- 
confrontation scene, the liberation of the body by means of 
spontaneous creation and its relationship with improvisatory jazz 
practices, is one of the key themes running throughout the movie, 


and free-flowing acting would have been the best way to allow a 
truthful expression of both the Beats’ liberated selves and their 
discourses over the holiness of the body. At the same time, 
improvisation intertwined their advocacy of a more elastic 
conception of identitarian expressions through the body with the 
spontaneous ad-libbed soundtrack. Finally, these multifarious 
levels of improvisation would have allowed, as in a bebop jam 
session, the co-presence of an emancipated communal identity— 
that of the whole group, as well as a series of individual selves— 


similar to those of jazz soloists alternating their improvisations.*” 


SHADOWS: “THE FILM YOU HAVE JUST 
SEEN WAS AN IMPROVISATION” 


Even though the formal conclusion of the first version of Shadows 
dates to two years earlier than Pull My Daisy, the way in which 
improvisation developed through the movie demonstrates a series 
of similarities to its Beat counterpart, and the two movies have 
often been paired in critical reception since their premiere a deux 
at the Cinema 16 film society in New York City.*! As in Pull My 
Daisy, improvised jazz is a key feature of the Shadows soundtrack 
and its plot.** The film follows the vicissitudes of an artistic 
African American group of siblings: Lelia (Lelia Goldoni) is a 
visual artist, while the two brothers, Ben (Ben Carruthers) and 
Hugh (Hugh Hurd), are both jazz musicians, facing the instability 
of their profession and the compromises a jazz musician 1s asked 
to accept while dealing with the musical market. 

Charles Mingus was originally asked to score the film, and he 


opted for a series of written arrangements, in spite of Cassavetes 
insisting on fully improvised music. The score took so long to 
complete that Cassavetes decided to use a few minutes of 
Mingus’s jazz* and leave the rest of the accompaniment in the 
hands of his sideman on alto saxophone, Shafi Hadi.** When 
asked about the soundtrack, the bassist pointed out that writing a 
score is an extremely long process, and the time was not 
sufficient. According to Jimmy Knepper, “they wanted to record 
all the music in one date. But we took so long over this one tune 
that it never did get finished.”*° 

As Albert Johnson pointed out, “miscegenation was still the 
béte noire of American cinema” well into the early 1960s.*° 
Hollywood films had largely buried the roots and effects of 
American racial and gender conflict, as well as the rapid changes 
taking place in the country’s sexual mores and conceptions of the 
body, under a mask of acceptable respectability. The real Lelia 
Goldoni could pass as white and, as the feature film starts, her 
character is at the beginning of a racially mixed romantic 
relationship, which is doomed to fall apart. The evolution of her 
character is expressed throughout the movie by means of Hadi’s 
improvised interludes. At the same time, the music mirrors her 
character’s personal identity as a woman, her position within 
African American culture, and her stance toward her brothers’ 
profession. Jazz, and specifically bebop improvisation, is once 
again linked with identity and with the position of the body in its 
formation and expression, on both an _ individual and 
communitarian level.*’ 

If we think of the racial context in which bebop developed, the 
choice made by Cassavetes—that of following an improvised 


pattern, as with Prokofiev’s Peter and the Wolf, to identify the 
two characters on screen—seems the most appropriate. Whenever 
Ben and Lelia appear in the city, the soundscape surrounding 
them mixes the noises of New York City with improvised sax, 
almost as a musical vocalization of their selves; the improvised 
soundtrack “shadows” the complex racial tensions lived by Ben 
and Lelia, who can both “look” white. The ambivalence of these 
characters’ status within American society in the 1950s, where 
they can only avoid discrimination at the price of hiding their 
ethnicity behind their light complexions, is represented through 
improvised crescendos of alto sax and drums that portray the apex 
of their crisis. This music recurs when Ben slaps a black woman 
who is flirting with him at a party, as well as when Lelia runs 
away with Tom, her white suitor, in Central Park.*’ Later, the 
possibility of breaking the societal boundaries on race contrasts 
sharply with what Lelia experiences in her romance with Tom, 
who leaves her in shock after discovering her African American 
origins. When the two first met, an improvised sax solo 
characterized the whole sequence; the scene of the breakup is 
filled by a deafening silence.°” 

The temples of bebop, from Minton’s to Monroe’s, from the 
Three Deuces to the Downbeat, were distinguished by the 
presence of racially mixed audiences and thus became favorable 
environments for challenging the taboo of mixed couples that so 
strongly infused American society at the time.°! Even just outside 
the jazz clubs on 52nd Street, “couples walking on the sidewalk— 
especially interracial couples, common in this area—were warned 
to keep moving.”°* However, the bandstand itself, in spite of the 
prevalence of African-American players, was not racially biased. 


If white musicians showed knowledge of the relevant “riffs,” as in 
the case of Johnny Carisi, an Italian American jazz musician who 
played at Minton’s with Gillespie and knew all of Thelonious 
Monk’s tunes, they could sit in, jam, and be part of the official 
gigs, at least in the North.-> Bebop was therefore an arena where 
breaking the rules of segregation and discrimination was possible 
in a communal hothouse atmosphere that welcomed hybridity.°* 

The matrix of improvisational acting that Cassavetes asked 
from his cast was aimed at revealing characters who, in spite of 
their fictional nature, could be developed around his actors’ own 
selves. Cassavetes wanted their acting to be like a bebop jazz 
solo, a highly personal and confessional performance that bore 
within its texture strong traces of the improvisor’s background.>° 
At first sight, the director’s reliance on the personal stories of the 
actors could be seen as an epigonal version of the New Actor’s 
studio techniques. Possibly anticipating this objection, Cassavetes 
pointed out how, in his view, Strasberg’s Method ran the risk of 
turning the character’s emotions into an _ egotistical and 
excessively introverted core that, in spite of its depth, was not 
fruitful when put in interaction with the other characters.°° From 
Cassavetes’s perspective, on the contrary, the key to the 
character’s credibility was especially visible during the 
improvised interactions with the rest of the cast. These 
spontaneous sessions represented a phase as fundamental as that 
of real-life studying. 

A similar point could be made with regard to the importance of 
jam sessions and sit-in appearances in the evolution of a bebop 
musician’s style. Endless hours of solitary, almost obsessive 
practice were undoubtedly a keystone of the development of 


Parker, Mules, Mingus, and many others. However, the 
improvised interaction with the group within rehearsals and on the 
bandstand were the inescapable real challenge, the ritual that 
established, set after set, jam after jam, the virtuosity and 
identifiability of a jazz player, together with the capability to 
create successful dialogues with the group and with the 
audience.°’ Thus, in preparation for Shadows, Cassavetes, having 
himself discovered bebop on Fifty-Second Street with Sam Shaw, 
asked his actors to go to jazz clubs.>* Such real-life experiences 
with jazz concerts would have informed the improvisation of the 
jazz-based group scenes, such as the one in which Hugh Hurd’s 
character reacts against his friend and his manager in front of the 
humiliation of introducing “girlies” on stage.°” 

The training of Ben Carruthers followed the same pattern when 
he was asked to play a Bird-obsessed character; in the 1959 
version he even shares with his sister a funny, invented anecdote 
about Parker.®” In real life Carruthers had always been interested 
in jazz drums, even though he had never learned to play. This 
personal flair for jazz formed the background for the development 
of his character, which passed through live jazz sets and, 
especially, improvised exchanges with his acting partners.°! The 
result of this spontaneous technique, which saw the group 
improvisatory moment as the key to assessing the credibility of 
the character played, was a series of sketches that informed the 
fragmentary nature of the whole movie. Like an improvised jam 
session, the complex structure of the result required active 
listeners and viewers. 

From a cinematographic perspective, therefore, viewers of the 
New American Cinema would become the exact opposite of the 


metaphor for the passivization of America within its power 
structures that Hollywood’s style had trained its public to 
embody. Shadows and Pull My Daisy demanded a heightened 
form of participation from the public, which in turn trained a more 
critical cinematographic eye. Such audiences would have been 
less easily distracted by the hegemonic stereotypes filling 
mainstream productions. The improvisational processes informing 
both films were helping to rework selves and _ foster 
intersubjectivity, not only among the actors, but also with and 
within the public. These films were confronting viewers with 
cinematographic contingencies that broke with both the aesthetic 
and the ideological structures they had unconsciously become 
used to. 

Ken Kelman, embracing the originality and freshness iconized 
by the New American Cinema as the fulfillment of a revolution, 
described the position of the audience in the star system machine: 
“The spectator is reduced to a voyeur—which is, increasingly, the 
individual’s role in our society. Old American Cinema is doped, 
hooked and preconditioned by all the oughts and noughts of our 
society.”°* At the opposite end of the pole, the spontaneous nature 
of Shadows and Pull My Daisy offered a possibility of a new form 
of cinema that encouraged a more direct relationship between the 
artists and their audience, while expressing the clash between the 
Americans’ individual selves and the contradictory normative 
system in which they were living. This may be one of the reasons 
that both films had a hard time finding distributors in the 
aftermath of their initial double screening. 

In spite of Hollywood’s ostracism, however, audience support 
helped maintain the interest in these avant-gardist productions 
through the years. The way in which the two movies survived was 


similar to the way they had started: through the initial support of a 
curious public. The production of Shadows was enabled by 
thousands of small donations sent to Jean Shepherd’s radio 
program Night People,’ after Cassavetes had explained his 
project live and pointed out that the only obstacle to its realization 
was of a monetary nature. For Pull My Daisy, Walter Gutman—a 
painter and market analyst—invested $1,500, which together with 
Frank and Leslie’s budget allowed the realization of their film. 
The “always honest, spontaneous, confessional’ improvisation 
that distinguished these filmic stories reached future audiences far 
beyond those of so many stereotypical Hollywood productions 
burdened by the predictability of their normativity. 
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CHAPTER 17 


BRILLIANT CORNERS 
Improvisation and Practices of Freedom in 
Sent for You Yesterday 


WALTON MUYUMBA 


IN Fatheralong (1994) John Edgar Wideman asks, “How can 
[African Americans] talk about ourselves without falling into the 
trap of race, without perpetuating the terms of a debate we can’t 
win because the terms of the debate already contain an 
understanding, a presumption of winner and loser?” The 
understanding, Wideman argues, 1s that African-descended people 
(their histories, their gene pools, their skin-colors) are the losers. 
The reality, he theorizes, is that American racial constructs author 
narratives that reduce African American culture’s complexity. 
American racial thinking “preempts [African Americans’ rights] 
to situate our story where we choose. It casts [black people] as 
minor characters in somebody else’s self-elevating melodrama.”! 
Though the essays in Fatheralong are about “fathers, color, roots, 
time, language,” not about race, Wideman’s examination of the 
fathers and sons in his family suggests that the ravages of 
American racism and racial thinking have impeded close, 
beneficial relationships among them. 

Wideman’s interrogation of the detrimental effects of racial 


thinking is simultaneously an interrogation of African American 
masculinity, beginning in his own family. At the end of the 
collection, writing to his imprisoned son, Jake Wideman, the 
author claims that “the powers and principalities that originally 
restricted [African Americans’] access to the life free people 
naturally enjoy still rise like a shadow, a wall between my 
grandfathers and myself, my father and me, between the two of 
us, father and son, son and father.”” 

Wideman’s stories, novels, and memoirs often confront these 
yoked complexities—racial thinking and masculinity—through 
black male artist/intellectual protagonists* As much as 
Wideman’s artist/intellectuals are committed to Pittsburgh’s or 
Philadelphia’s black communities, they are often equally alienated 
from those communities. “Black artist/intellectual alienation” 1s 
one of Wideman’s staple tropes: artist/intellectuals who leave 
black communities for university educations or artistic freedoms, 
returning to their communities as enlightened skeptics with 
modern concepts for “saving” black folk from themselves or 
outside forces, are often met with even more powerful forms of 
skepticism or rejection from the black families and neighbors they 
attempt to re-engage. As they tell their stories, Wideman’s lead 
characters counter their feelings of alienation by developing 
narrative strategies that recreate congruent relationships with their 
former communities. At the same time, these characters’ narrative 
practices delineate routes away from essentialist conceptions of 
blackness, away from debates about winners and losers, while 
developing self-actualized conceptions of masculinity.’ 

Wideman brings these manifold concerns together in his novel, 
Sent for You Yesterday [Sent] (1983). Paying specific attention to 


the author’s narratological aesthetics, I will chart how Wideman’s 
narrator, Doot, builds his narrative by displaying his process of 
paying literary and musical dues, learning to 1) integrate his voice 
with family voices and blues idiom traditions, and then 
interpolate his voice into Homewood’s history; 2) collaborate 
with polished blues idiom practitioners in order to develop his 
improvisational style; and 3) improvise corporeally in the liminal 
spaces between past and present, speech and silence, the musical 
and the literary, and familial/personal histories and his own self- 
made identity. Like a Thelonious Monk riff, Doot narrates triply, 
cornering himself brilliantly in order to perform his own self- 
realized form of black masculinity. In the following pages, I argue 
that Wideman, rather than essentializing or reifying status quo 
conceptions of blackness and masculinity, offers through Doot a 
model of a blues idiom literary mind improvising within the 
liminal spaces of various identities, voices, and narratives. 
Elsewhere I have examined works by Ralph Ellison, James 
Baldwin, and Amiri Baraka, analyzing especially their artistic and 
critical theorizations of improvisation and black masculinity. 
These major works tell stories about black male protagonists 
negotiating the challenging psychological terrain comprising 
American history and society, African American experience, and 
personally developed, self-identifying narratives.” The main tool 
in these negotiations is blues idiom improvisation. Leaning on 
Albert Murray’s conception of the blues idiom—the African 
American experiential and cultural mine from which black 
aesthetics emerge, the ritual and performance practices utilized 
for expressing the human condition—I argue that when Ellison, 
Baldwin, and Baraka imagine or critique black masculinity, they 
use jazz musicians and jazz performance as referents in order to 


articulate how “improvisation is a useful name for the process of 
self-identification” and a great name for black literary/critical 
experimentation.° 

In the African American context, Murray suggests, the 
practices that constitute blues idiom tradition—the enduring, 
workable forms and modes in dance, musical, visual, oral and 
literary arts—have “survived from situation to situation, from 
generation to generation” because participants have improvised 
new and improved ways of expressing their human conditions 
within a racist social arrangement and without sundering the 
tradition itself.’ While Murray claims his theory as universal, he 
acknowledges that blues idiom styles are often localized by block, 
neighborhood, city, or region. Placing Wideman in conversation 
with the writers above, reading him as a member of this literary- 
musical discourse, allows us to interrogate the relationship 
between the Homewood idiom and Wideman’s aesthetics and 
intellectual claims.® 

Doot’s recollections of Homewood (one of Pittsburgh’s African 
American communities) and Cassina Way (the Homewood block 
where his grandparents once lived) initiate his musings on 
alienation, improvisation, and black masculinity. Doot explains 
that white Pittsburgh, though never breaching it, had “enclosed or 
surrounded or exiled’ Homewood, turning its houses into “life 
teeming” islands. Homewood is prison and sanctuary both, a 
community that alienates, traps, and saves.? Doot’s sense of 
Homewood also marks the paradoxes of African-American 
artistic and intellectual work: educated and writing successfully 
outside of Homewood, in order to re-enter the neighborhood Doot 
must re-learn Homewood’s idiomatic cultural practices, 


negotiating narrow natrative gangways and avoiding its alienating 
and entrapping forces. 

The densely layered narrative of the novel’s first section, “The 
Return of Albert Wilkes,” details Doot’s conjoining of 
Homewood mythology with his family history and his own 
identity. One day in 1946, when the narrator was five years old, 
Brother Tate, Homewood’s ubiquitous albino, stopped talking. A 
blues idiom pianist, Brother seemed only to express himself in 
musical scat, singing in bleets, bloops, rebops, bebops, and doots. 
By stories and memories, Doot is “linked to Brother Tate” (17); 
“Doot,’ the narrator explains, “was what [Brother Tate] 
christened me, tickling a riff with his hard blunt fingers on my 
ribs. His smell was wine, tobacco, limburger cheese of my 
grandfather’s flannel shirts” (16). 

The narrator’s impetus for storytelling is to understand Brother 
Tate’s silence, but remembering Brother also means telling stories 
about John French, his maternal grandfather. Since Brother’s 
improvised naming initiates Doot’s “Brother stories,’ Doot’s 
narrative is about tracing his sanguine and aesthetic genealogies 
for the elements of his identity. However, before Doot can riff on 
French and selfhood, he must also tell stories about a host of 
forebears: Albert Wilkes (a virtuoso blues idiom pianist and John 
French’s best friend), his grandmother, Freeda, and Uncle Carl 
and Lucy Tate’s love story (Brother’s best friend and sister, 
respectively) in order to explain anything about Brother or John 
French. 

I’m not arguing that Wideman’s novel is improvised; actually, 
it 1s a product of several years of refining, revision, and 
renaming.!? However, Wideman has hung the novel’s flesh on a 
blues lyrical skeleton—as we shall see, modeling the novel’s 


formal arrangement on the Count Basie Orchestra recording of 
“Sent for You Yesterday” and creating compositional space for 
his narrator to improvise within. A jazz performer’s best solos are 
narratives that emerge from outside her physical body (the group 
discourse, jazz history, the audience response) and from personal 
experience at once.!! 

For Doot to improvise narrative or his identity in this jam 
session of voices, he must “pay dues,” learning Homewood’s 
styles and theories of improvisation and personalizing them in his 
voice with feeling.'* In “The Return of Albert Wilkes,” Doot 
begins paying dues by learning how to interpolate himself into 
other consciousnesses and how to integrate blues idiom motifs 
into his burgeoning narrative aesthetic. By learning and retelling 
the stories of his elders, Doot’s improvisations are “not for their 
own sake but for the expression of something larger.” !> However, 
before he can express anything larger than the narrative itself, 
Doot must first learn to converse with other storytellers. The 
novel’s second section, “The Courting of Lucy Tate,” is a 
collaborative trio performance: Doot participates 
conversationally, aware that his questions and asides help Carl 
and Lucy shape their stories about Brother Tate. Collaboration 
trains Doot how to borrow elements of his partners’ styles, 
nesting in storyteller’s flow in order to “say something” vital 
through the music. When jazz musicians describe their musical 
conversations, their collaborative practices, they note that it 
involves “interaction, tension between self-expression and group 
process” with “key points of change; and heightened awareness of 
other’s process.”'4 The trio collaboration suggests that 


4 


improvisation is not simply a way of producing music; it is “a 


particular artistic way of going through life.” Doot immerses 
himself into Homewood’s “world of musical imagination [and] 
the music’s language,” performing with improvising storytellers 
who have lived Homewood’s history and experienced the music 
intimately.!° The narrative is performed as a series of shifts 
between collective trio exchanges and individual silent, internal 
narration. 

Doot’s collaborative improvising strengthens his ability to give 
literary sound to Wilkes’s and Brother’s silent musical legacies. 
Wilkes and Brother are ghosts in the novel’s composition—the 
mythic itinerant blues man and the mythic albino scatting 
improviser. While both are “ancestral spirits, representatives of 
[Homewood’s] traumatic past,” Brother, the novel’s mute center, 
is linked “to everyone in the novel, past, present and future.”!® 
Doot remembers the two pianists “partly because [he] was there in 
[his] grandmother’s house, partly because [he’s] heard the stories 
of Cassina Way a hundred times” (116). And the stories are 
ultimately about two African American men subdued by other 
people’s racial thinking, savaged by the constraining definitions 
of blackness and masculinity framing them. But, on this topic, 
both the narrator and the author are themselves silent, refusing to 
stamp the text with analytical commentary that might offer leads 
to resolving racial thinking’s conflagrations. 

Once Doot has realized the arc of his blues idiom training, he’s 
released to “Dionysian revelry.”!’ Embodying his improvisations 
and dancing within Homewood’s musical/historical network 
improvisationally, Doot is finally liberated to say something about 
black communities, black masculinity, and his own identity. 
However, Doot’s liberation dance is not an end itself. As dance 


critic Danielle Goldman suggests, improvisation generally, and 
improvised dance specifically, illustrate that freedom is not “a 
desired endpoint devoid of constraint.”!® Rather, we ought to 
consider Doot’s improvisational dancing as a practice of freedom 
—an ever-evolving practice that addresses the shifting constraints 
that emerge when various forms of freedom are achieved. 

The Count Basie Orchestra—Jimmy Rushing recording of “Sent 
for You Yesterday” (1938) is an example of swing par excellence. 
The recording is the perfect amalgam of country blues themes and 
the urban dance music developed by territory bands in the 
Midwest and Southwest during the 1920s and 1930s. Rushing’s 
pastoral lyricism and his theme of love and betrayal (the kernels 
of blues singing) plays soft against the Basie Orchestra’s 
sophisticated syncopation. 

Built on Basie’s descending stride chords and framed by the 
rhythm section, the opening vamp prompts the orchestra’s brass 
section to blow a cascading response. This call and response is 
replicated in the second phase of the song when the orchestra 
states the melodic theme for four bars and the tenor sax soloist 
improvises four bars in response to that theme. They alternate 
statements four times before Basie reenters the conversation, 
answering the tenor’s improvised statement. But he’s answered 
not by the tenor, but by the orchestra’s guttural wha-whas; the 
pianist and orchestra begin trading fours. The tenor returns by 
picking up on Basie’s reshaped statement to converse once more 
with the orchestra who is now talking back, in staccatoed chant- 
like retorts. After trading fours, the orchestra re-collects, restating 
the descending cascade of the opening vamp. 

In the song’s third section Rushing enters the exchange singing 
the lyrics to the melody, the rhythm section “comping” behind 


him: 


Don’t the moon look lonesome shinin’ through the trees, 

Don’t the moon look lonesome shinin’ through the trees. 

Don’t your house look lonesome when your baby pack up 
to leave. 


Sent for you yesterday and here you come today, 
Sent for you yesterday and here you come today. 


You can’t love me baby and treat me that way.!” 


After each line of the first verse, the trumpet player responds to 
Rushing’s questions with upper register licks of affirmation and 
support. In the second verse, Rushing trades statements with the 
saxophone section, their dulcet tones encouraging Rushing to 
rebuff his pain. Though Rushing is singing in the first person, the 
instrumentalists draw him into the performance community. 

A trumpeted reveille announces the song’s final movement, the 
dance section. The “bugle call” releases the listener from 
Rushing’s narrative, creating a space of Dionysian revelry.7° 
There are dramatic, swinging exchanges in this last stage—the 
brass blowing the blues out and the reeds washing over the 
rhythm section’s urgent, eminently danceable beats and bass lines. 
In just under three minutes, Basie leads his musicians through 
several emotional states: tense anticipation, heartbreak, self- 
realization, and celebratory release from pain. In the end, 
returning to a revised vamp as the song’s exit, Basie’s 
composition cycles ritually. Eddie Durham’s arrangement 
generates a multi-vocal communal conversation. With the song’s 
ending silence, we realize that while Rushing’s lyrics mark a first 


person narrative, the blues singer and the community (of 
musicians) become articulate through mutual translation. 

Wideman introduces the quest for expression and clarity, 
articulation through mutual translation, into Sent’s narrative, 
integrating the “Sent for You Yesterday” arrangement into the 
novel’s formal design. The song is Doot’s main referent, 
providing the structural outline for his improvising and the 
material upon which he improvises. Sent has four parts, with the 
last presented in a four part sequence, like traded choruses. These 
sections mirror the recording’s structure—the vamp, anticipating 
the blues; the narration of heartbreak; self-realization through 
collaboration; and exuberant release from the blues: 


Vamp—‘In Heaven with Brother Tate” 

A: “The Return of Albert Wilkes” 

A: “The Courting of Lucy Tate” 

B: “Brother (“1941”; “1946”; “1962”; “1970°)” 


The novel’s vamp, “In Heaven with Brother Tate,” announces 
the narrative’s motifs: loss and silence, trauma and haunting. 
Brother Tate speaks to an unnamed drinking buddy, describing a 
recent dark dream, “worse than a nightmare,” that keeps him 
““fraid to open [his] mouth for sixteen years” (11). On a train to 
nowhere, Brother stands in a doorless, windowless, cargo railcar 
crowded with riders knocking against each other in silence. 
Intermittently, that silence is shattered by sudden, life-ending 
screams: “you know they gone [cause] nothing left after a scream 
like that.” But it’s a dream in which nothing happens; Brother 
calls it a “shitty-tailed nothing kind of dream” (10). After the 
dream Brother decides to keep his mouth closed because he’s 


afraid he’ll be the next screamer. Only after his death, in heaven, 
is Brother able to articulate a modicum of his fears and grief. In 
the sections following, Doot searches the other narratives for the 
root of Brother’s dream. His search begins by generating multiple 
voices so that he can shift into—and others that can play around 
—his voice. 

The novel’s two “A” sections echo and extend stories about 
Albert Wilkes in order to create space for stories about Brother. 
More specifically, Wideman concentrates on relationships and the 
blues in the two “A” sections: John and Freeda French/Albert 
Wilkes and his white female lover in the first, Carl and Lucy/ 
Brother Tate and Samantha, subsequently. In each “A” section, 
one relationship is sustained or born as the other dies or is 
doomed to fail. The “B” section, focused specifically on Brother 
Tate, repeats several earlier stories across its four dated parts, 
offering a final explanation for Brother’s silence. At the work’s 
conclusion, Doot finds liberation by coming to terms with the 
meaning born from integrating voices, interpolating himself into 
past stories, and participating in collaborative group storytelling. 

Blues idiom improvisers like Doot are always searching for the 
new voices and nonverbal sounds of the blues. Doot reaches for 
the most deeply rooted Homewood sounds—moans, groans, 
hollers, shouts, train whistle imitations—and its silences.*! Ashraf 
Rushdy has argued that Wideman’s Homewood narratives are 
blues meditations on the “‘phylogenetic recapitulation ... of 
species experience,” and the ways in which that subjectivity is a 
manifold construction of interconnections within the community, 
the family, and the individual.”?* Thus, as Doot explains, he’s “in 
the weave voices” that tell the Brother stories (93). Driven to 
produce his own _ stories, Doot develops his voice by 


integrating/interpolating it improvisationally with those that have 
come before. 

Developing a specific voice is crucial to strong jazz 
performance. “Voice,” a contingent array of style, timbre, 
technique and performance, informs “the projection of the self 
distinguished for other voices/selves.””° Yet, as Peter Hollerbach 
points out, “One’s voice does not sound in isolation, rather it 
interacts with other socially and historically situated voices; past 
performances enable present voices to mean.”** Wideman 
illustrates both a musical and literary concern for voice in Sent: 
Doot must assert his own voice musically and he must shift his 
voice (or point of view) literarily, in order to integrate others with 
it while making it distinguishable and meaningful. 

In the first “A” section of the novel, “The Return of Albert 
Wilkes,” Doot narrates a tale about Wilkes’s 1934 return to 
Homewood. Wilkes has been on the run for killing a Pittsburgh 
cop in a 1927 shootout. Word of his return spreads around 
Homewood and Freeda, fearing her husband endangered by his 
friendship with Wilkes, sends her son Carl and Brother Tate out to 
find John French and drag him home. Disrupting principles of 
narrative temporality, Doot relays this section in the present tense, 
making himself an omniscient narrator of past events and other 
characters’ past thoughts that preceded his birth and exceed his 
knowledge. Before describing past events, Doot often explains, “I 
was not born yet” (17). Though readers are trained to be wary of 
unreliable, first-person narration, we also desire such voices 
because they offer contingent experiential links, moments that 
mirror our epistemological or phenomenological beliefs or project 
our own conceptions of human consciousness. However, when 
Doot narrates paraleptically, these connections are violated. 


Doot’s caveat warns us that his narration will display “a 
competence [he] does not properly have; [the ability to narrate] 
what somebody else thought, or what happened when [he] was 


not present.”2? Whenever Doot proclaims in the first-person 
present or simple-past tense, “I am not born” or “I was not born 
yet,” his subsequent narration compensates for this logical failure 
with compelling fictions, such as seeing his grandmother sending 
Carl to find John French: 


I can see my grandmother shooing Carl out the door, the only door in the row 
house on Cassina way. I can hear it slam and echo in the emptiness of the 
cobblestone alley lined with identical wooden row houses from Dunfermline to 
Richland. The house on Cassina Way was still there when I was a teenager ... I 
hear the door slam behind Carl and echo up and down Cassina in the morning 
stillness. My grandmother cringes because she’s told him a thousand times not to 
run outdoors like a wild Indian, not to bust through doors like a hog out its pen, and 
each time he flies through the frame and the door swings slamming shut behind 
~ 


him one more nail is driven in her heart. (20-21 

Although he knows the house and has his own long memory of 
the neighborhood, Doot can neither see his grandmother’s past 
shooing or cringing, nor hear the door’s past slamming echoing 
along the alleyway. And he cannot know what feelings those 
sounds might produce in his grandmother’s heart. 

Ruediger Heinze suggests that Sent is governed by a local 
paraleptic narration. That is, Doot’s first-person narratives are 
presented in a natural frame (they’re not impossible, illusory, and 
they don’t “stylistically flaunt their potential unreliability’’), yet 
his “paraleptic insights cannot be explained or rationalized.”*’ 
Though Doot’s knowledge exceeds our phenomenological 
experience of human consciousness, the violation is acceptable 
because Wideman articulates a specific aesthetic claim in his 


epigraphic statement: “Past lives live in us, through us.” Heinze 
argues that this preamble aids readers’ willing suspensions of 
disbelief even though the author’s aesthetic ideal cannot be 
rationalized naturally. 

While “local paralepsis” provides a beneficial interpretive 
angle initially, Heinze’s reading doesn’t help explain how 
Wideman interlocks his aesthetic idealization of the historical 
past, living in or through our present physical/psychological 
selves, with his philo-political concerns about black male 
artist/intellectual identities. To understand Wideman’s yoking, we 
must read musically. Just as jazz musicians situate themselves in 
the tradition dialogically, Doot shifts narrative perspectives and 
temporally within Homewood’s “internally persuasive discourse” 
with the aim of developing “the ability to retell in his own words 


what has been told before.”® 

Accepting Doot as_ paraleptic participant-observer and 
interpolated, omniscient narrator means understanding that his 
mind and voice can bridge temporal and metaphysical distances. 
For example, when in Doot’s telling, Carl and Brother cannot find 
or lead John French home, Freeda goes out to retrieve him. As 
Doot imagines and then follows Freeda’s searching, he charts her 
critique of Homewood’s blues: 


The music was everywhere ... that low down, down home stuff had crawled inside 
her. Messed with the way she walked and talked and thought about things. As she 
searched for John French this morning the nasty music dared her not to listen ... 
The music was inside her own house now ... It was prowling inside her house now 
like something slinked in out Cassina Way. Shaking peaches from trees and 
moving on down the highway and lonesome train whistles blowing and hollering 
like a mountain jack and See, see rider, gal, See what you have done. Every time 
she lifted the lid and peered into the well of the Victrola the stack of records was 
higher ... In the streets, in her house, in the church. The music everywhere now, 
even in her head. (42—44) 


Like Ishmael Reed’s conception of blues idiom music, jes 
grew,”’ the blues is ambulatory, slithering into Freeda’s body and 
moving her. But Doot also slides through this scene jes grew-like, 
like a single quarter note poked melodically, cornered brilliantly: 
he’s an arranger mixing linear (the search for John French) and 
cyclical (ruminating on blues idiom music) narrative threads; he’s 
an interpolated narrator walking alongside Freeda, highlighting 
her thoughts omnisciently; and he’s a character inventing the 
Homewood past lyrically. Doot becomes the blues music inside 
Freeda’s head. 

Freeda’s worried blues are also her lamentation about the en 
masse arrival of dark-skinned, “burr-headed,” countrified Negro 
Southerners in Homewood. Their blackness, played out through 
music, is licentious, profane, dangerous, consuming, and alluring. 
This is one of the first instances in the novel where the narrator 
notes another character’s racial thinking but doesn’t critique it. 
Instead, Freeda’s thought will sit like a silent shard of music until 
it returns later, hauntingly. 

Doot’s transformations from monophony into an ordered 
arrangement of voices happen in the silences of other characters’ 
consciousness. Musical sound is “principled (archic) (spatial) 
organization that constitutes a kind of nonverbal writing: 
transparent or instrumental, uninflected by the transformations of 
a buzz-growl extension, bending whistle, hummm—.’*? Fred 
Moten’s conceptualization suggests that we listen closely to how 
musicians use notes to frame silence, narrating silence’s meaning 
in the process. Moten is helpful for understanding Doot’s use of 
musical silence when he transforms himself, for instance, into the 
sound of John French, sitting in a bar (the “Bucket of Blood’) 
thinking about Wilkes’s return and his pianistic use of silence: 


Damn, boy. Why’d you stay away so long? Why’d you have to go and lose it? 
Maybe he don’t even play no more. Maybe he’s back to say he quit. Maybe he 
forgot the way it used to be. The good old days when Albert be playing and 
Homewood hanging on every note. John French thinks about silence. Not the 
silence before things get started, not the stillness underneath things you can hear 
when you’re peaceful and the sky is spread out so you know you’re just one little 
lump, one little wrinkle like everybody else under the blanket of sky ... he thinks 
about the silence after things end. Albert will have something to say... he realizes 
how long he’s been waiting to speak to Albert. Not a word in seven years. You 
could be on one side of Homewood Avenue and your buddy on the other and the 
earth could split, could open up between you and the two sides of Homewood go 
blasting away in different directions ... That’s what happened sometimes when a 
song was over. When Albert stopped playing you could look down at your toes and 
see the black pit start to open. (68-69) 


French begins by asking questions of the still-absent Wilkes, as 
if in conversation with him. French’s questions become self- 
directed suppositions, attempted justification for Wilkes’s 
dangerous, rumored return to Homewood. Considering Albert’s 
Homewood sound, French falls into silence—a mental quietude, 
we are to imagine. Doot simultaneously organizes (and observes) 
this characterization of John French and his thoughts. 

When French realizes that Wilkes has been around Homewood 
and the Bucket of Blood for seven years like a haunting ghost, 
“like a tune you can start and hum some of but you can’t get the 
best part,” he leaves the bar determined to find Wilkes and close 
the silent gap. French’s awareness _ trajectory—question- 
supposition-silence-supposition-realization-transformation—has 
the signature quality of blues idiom musical problem solving: 
building up sonic tension, entering silence, and gaining 
“harmolodic’”’! release into complex statement. Doot is the sound 
of French’s silence: compressing time, stepping outside time, he 
describes the silence French inhabits—when things end— 
momentarily, and Doot is “able to experience whatever there 


might be to hear or not hear.’”*? 


Near the section’s end French and Wilkes finally meet again; 
sharing a bottle of wine, they joust verbally, playfully, 
strategizing how Wilkes will maintain invisibility in Pittsburgh. 
After seven years, both men have changed, but Wilkes’s primary 
realization is that French is now a committed “family man.” This 
is another instance where Wideman draws our attention to a larger 
concern, a definition of masculinity in this case, but refuses to 
interject an analysis or support of this ideal, “the family man.” 
Rather, we must mark to ourselves that Wilkes’s heterosexual 
masculinity, his desire to take a white female lover, is his 
instigating “crime.” Challenged by a white police officer about his 
interracial love affair, Wilkes engages in a shootout, killing the 
cop and subsequently fleeing Pittsburgh. Wilkes’s return to 
Homewood inspires someone to remind the police of his offences. 
His seeming invisibility isn’t enough; the police find him at the 
Tates’ house, killing him as he’s improvising blues melodies for 
Lucy, Brother, and Mrs. Tate. 

Once he’s entered other characters’ consciousnesses, Doot 
integrates their voices, orchestrating them through his own sound, 
in order to evoke the characters’ time-crossing, sentient 
interconnections. On one hand, as Mikhail Bakhtin suggests, this 
is how novels act: “The novel can be defined as a diversity of 
social speech types (sometimes even diversity of languages) and a 
diversity of individual voices, artistically organized.’”** On the 
other hand, thinking through jazz, as the narrator is improvising 
the past into the present, telling the story in his own words, he’s 
doing it as a voice that is half his and half someone else’s.** Doot 
creates the sound of John French’s thinking mind, his interior 


voice, and then interpolates his own voice to contextualize the 
thought process: “John French thinks about silence ... the silence 
after things end.” 

We might understand the narrator’s action like this: a musician 
may begin by adopting a “personalized contemporary 
improvisation” using recognizable progressions “but fashion them 
in relation to the harmonic structure of the blues.” As that melodic 
line evolves in performance, Paul Berliner writes, “the improviser 
may quote from a Louis Armstrong solo,” thereby invoking 
Satchmo’s genius while acknowledging the “values of New 
Orleans jazz.” That musical quotation can then become a way of 
addressing more recent musical concepts by doubling the rhythm 
and “improvising extended asymmetrical phrases that embody the 
conventions of the bebop period.’”*° Berliner’s explanation of 
powerful improvising offers a strong model for thinking about the 
improvised storytelling happening in Sent: Doot begins with a riff 
on his naming. As he builds toward realizing his name, he 
develops musical/historical context, interpolating his voice into 
the idiomatic tradition and integrating his sound with the voices in 
that tradition, quoting them as a way of reconstructing them. 

For instance, as “The Return of Albert Wilkes” closes, John 
French (home finally and knowing nothing yet of Wilkes demise) 
must decide whether he will defy his wife’s plea for him to stay 
home or if he will leave with Wilkes when he comes calling. In 
the silent moment of decision, Doot interpolates himself again, in 
order to illustrate his grandfather’s thinking. Recalling the day’s 
beautiful, elaborate sunset, Doot’s sound now evokes both 
French’s thinking and Wilkes’s idiomatic piano style: 


The sky colors are like bits of music. He can remember the oranges, the reds, the 


purples. They flash back to him, he can see them, but he can’t put them together 
the way Albert puts together the chords, the phrases, the bits and pieces into a 
whole song. He remembers how good it looked, how it swallowed him and filled 
him and just about took his breath away but he can’t picture the whole thing, the 
stretch from the earth to the stars, from right to left along the horizon. (86) 


When French realizes that he can reconstruct Wilkes’s sound 
through memory and inspired vision, he promises Freeda that he 
will not leave. Even though he cannot produce the “whole song” 
or “picture the whole thing,” Doot’s narration, emulating Wilkes’s 
lyrical elegance (his stride-like ability to stretch “right to left” 
along the keyboard), suggests that he’s fully competent at 
integrating/interpolating the tradition. Improvising within the 
performance context, Doot’s narrative is half his invention, half 
the tradition’s creation. Narrating John French’s thinking, Doot 
moves from questioning and supposition through silence to 
realization; narrating Freeda’s wary observation of the blues, 
Doot moves from resistance to acknowledgement to mindful, 
bodily possession. These are preparatory moves for Doot’s own 
self-realizing process—from alienation to immersion to 
collaboration and embodiment. All three processes stage a 
unifying form, one also embedded in Berliner’s description of 
quotation in improvisation: tension and release. 

For jazz and classical composers, Gabriel Solis writes, “The 
phrase unity in form glosses the idea that musicians have created 
experiences of tension and release, expectation and its resolution, 
that are satisfying, to themselves and audiences.”*’ As the first 
verse of the blues statement, Doot’s narration of Wilkes’s return 
satisfies because it offers historical and traditional context. Doot’s 
ability to act as character, observe his own characters, and 
generate voices suggests that he’s able to create from within the 


Homewood idiom. As I will demonstrate, Doot’s collaboration 
with Carl and Lucy in the second “A” section helps draw our 
attention to the subtext of all the searching in the first section. 

In “The Courting of Lucy Tate,” Wilkes’s body, as his music 
once did, connects characters to each other. Lucy and Carl’s love 
story begins when the two thirteen-year-olds have sex for the first 
time, their intimacy sparked when she shows him a piece of 
Wilkes’s bone fragment, found after the police raid. Wideman 
performs a strange narrative juggling here: Wilkes, who could 
have disrupted the French family, upends the Tates’ lives, and yet 
he still draws Carl and Lucy together. This is significant because 
Wilkes’s legacy—the music, the problems surrounding black 
masculinity, and his traumatic ending—becomes Carl, Lucy, and 
Brother’s to extend. 

Shifting from integration/interpolation, Doot further develops 
his voice in the second “A” section, using the Homewood catalog 
of licks, riffs, and narratives while narrating in collaboration with 
Carl and Lucy. The three perform as a trio, listening to and 
conversing directly with each other as they sit together in another 
Homewood bar, the Velvet Slipper. Participating as interlocutor 
(questioning Lucy and Carl about Brother, Wilkes, and 
Homewood), imaginative narrator (a first-person presence still 
interpolating himself into other consciousnesses), and Homewood 
idiom improviser (detailing street names, neighborly and familial 
relations, and traditional music), Doot draws out Lucy and Carl’s 
oral voices, but he also gains access to their internal voices. As 
Lucy and Carl tell their “Brother stories,” Doot note his presence 
in them as “a thought, an idea, a way things might be seen and be 
said” (93). Hearing about Brother Tate’s first public piano 
performance triggers his realization. 


Attempting to relay this scene as an omniscient narrator, Doot’s 
telling is taken over by Carl in mid-thought: “Brother was three 
times seven the first night he played the piano at the Elks Club.” 
Doot interrupts Carl’s narration, explaining to the reader, “Uncle 
Carl said it surprised hell out of him. Scared him too. The three of 
them, Lucy, Brother and Carl, were out that night.” Brother’s 
playing surprised his audience because he ably referenced 
Wilkes’s style and sound. Without typographical indicators of 
vocal shift, Carl repossesses the story for a long riff: 


Nineteen forty-one because the war had just begun ... It was round about midnight 
and the band on a break ... One minute Brother right there across the table. Next 
minute he’s on the piano stool and the notes are like somebody coughing, clearing 
his throat and getting your attention at the same time because just about the 
moment you look up to see who made the noise it’s not noise anymore it’s 
somebody taking care of business ... Brother wasn’t supposed to know how to play 
... Lucy understood and said ... Must have been Albert Wilkes taught you. And 
you hiding it all these years ... But Lucy knew better. Albert Wilkes dead seven 
years at least. And Brother wasn’t more than six or seven when Wilkes ran away. 
So what’s that make? (91) 


Though Brother’s sound carries Wilkes’s impression, in Carl’s 
story the music also has a “round about midnight,” Thelonious 
Monk quality. Wideman references Monk regularly across his 
novels, stories, and essays, considering specifically the pianist’s 
use of silence to frame notes or phrases.** Carl’s Monkish riff 
suggests that, like Wilkes’s music—he played around “the silence 
between notes,” “tipping across it’—Brother makes music by 
framing silence (55). Brother’s musical silence explains 
simultaneously his traditional roots and his personal identity.” 
Wideman’s name-check of Monk’s signature tune charges the 
reader’s sonic memories, offering a model for imagining the 
Wilkes-Tate style. As they sit in the Velvet Slipper’s public space, 


Carl, Lucy, and Doot are also finding themselves and asserting 
public identities collaboratively through Brother’s music. In fact, 
as Doot suggests, his narrative style may be a product of having 
heard Brother play early in his life: “One day in one of the stories 
I’m sure someone will tell me, I did hear Brother play” (93). 

Carl and Doot’s exchange 1s interactive; they “help” each other 
build the scene. In the midst of his extended solo, Carl integrates 
Lucy’s voice into his narration, challenging her idea about 
Brother’s musical education in the past and in the present telling. 
Interestingly, Carl corners himself as narrator of the scene, 
observer/participant of Brother’s play, and creator/improviser 
with integrating powers. As if modeling his own version of the 
Homewood narrative style for the still in-traintng Doot, Carl’s 
improvised narrative “identities are realized through [this] 
ongoing social interaction.”*° 

Walter Benjamin’s theorization that strong storytelling is an 
oral event, whether spoken or written, 1s useful here. “Experience 
which is passed from mouth to mouth,” Benjamin argues, “is the 
source from which all storytellers have drawn. And among those 
who have written down the tales, it is the great ones whose 
written version differs least from the speech of the many nameless 
storytellers.”*! This greatness emerges because the storyteller 
functions within a community of listeners; unlike the novelist, 
who “has isolated himself,” the storyteller is “the solitary 
individual.” Strong storytelling is communal and collaborative. 
“The Courting of Lucy Tate” articulates Benjamin’s description 
as the characters build Brother stories collaboratively. But 
Wideman overcomes Benjamin’s rejection of novelists by 
infusing Sent with the impulses of blues idiom storytelling: the 
predominant attention to narrative voice or point of view; the 


narrator functioning as a participant in a community of 
storytellers and listeners; oral qualities in the tradition of African 
American “talking books”; and the exchange of narratives “mouth 
to mouth.” 

For instance, when Carl comes to the moment in the story when 
he must talk about Junebug and Samantha, his narrative flow 
loses its intention and Lucy speaks the helping words, “Same year 
Junebug burnt up,” redirecting the story mouth to mouth, as it 
were. Lucy doesn’t pick up the storyline, retreating into silence 
instead. She listens as Carl grasps this guiding line, imagining that 
his story will open “like ... one of those tissue-paper and stick 
fans” (122). However, it’s Lucy’s silence that fans outward, 
holding our attention. We hear Lucy’s thinking through Junebug’s 
story, her attention especially given over to Samantha, Brother’s 
lover and Junebug’s mother. 

While Carl “gets busy telling the story his way,” Doot (as third 
person narrator) watches Lucy and details her consciousness 
working. Her Junebug story begins with Wilkes because 


when she thought of Junebug she thought of Brother when Brother was little. 
Albert Wilkes bathing them because Mrs. Tate too feeble and tired of smelling 
skunk so she trapped Wilkes at the piano and how’s he gon say no sitting up there 
in the Tates’ house like he owned it and owned the piano he was playing ... She 
thought about Junebug then thought of Brother then Albert Wilkes kneeling over 
the tub and his piano hands scrubbing her and then she’d see Samantha. To tell 
Junebug story you had to be Samantha. (126) 


Like Berliner’s model of strong improvisational quotation, 
Lucy states Wilkes’s name in order to state the roots of her 
narrative approach. Like Rahsaan Roland Kirk’s circular 
breathing, Lucy develops her story by nesting her voice within 
others and overlapping stories concentrically, “circle and circles 


and circles inside circles” (118).4* Lucy’s voice creeps out of 
silence—“how he gon say no’—simultaneous to overlapping 
names, building a concentric contingency. But Lucy’s perspective 
doesn’t dominate. Instead, Doot narrates concentrically, pushing 
past the edge of Lucy’s consciousness, taking the idea that “you 
had to be Samantha” seriously and playing Junebug’s story 
through Samantha’s voice. 

Samantha’s narrative offers another instance where ideas about 
racial thinking emerge. Unlike the fair-skinned Freeda French 
(whose “whiteness” is in her face and 1s disdainful of blues-black 
southerners), dark-skinned Samantha “slept only with the blackest 
men” because she wanted to populate the Promised Land with the 
purest African children. When Samantha meets Brother, she sees 
his whiteness, which she hates, but also “the purest kind” of 
blackness in his features: “thick lips, the broad flaring wings of 
his nose. Hooded eyes with lashes clinging like blond ash” (131). 
Intrigued by the “whiteness which made him less nigger and more 
nigger at the same time,” Samantha takes Brother as a lover and 
they have a son, Junebug (17). 

Junebug is born albino, arriving with a caul—the sign of 
second sightedness; as the midwife exclaims, Junebug’s “got the 
sign ... Watch him real good” (137). But over his five-year life 
vigilance isn’t enough for Samantha to protect Junebug from his 
siblings, who, scared of his blanched skin, beat Junebug regularly, 
mercilessly, and, maybe, kill him. When Samantha explains 
Junebug’s death to Brother, she tells two stories, as if her son has 
granted her second-sight. In one scene (“the facts,” as she calls 
them), Junebug plays with kerosene and then falls accidentally 
into a flaming barbecue pit, burning to death. In the other story, 
her dream of Junebug’s death, Samantha says, “He’s telling me 


his side of the story so I have to listen and I’m inside. I get caught 
and I’m him while he sings it” (141). Nesting inside Junebug’s 
consciousness, seeing the world from his perspective, Samantha 
feels her dark-skinned children douse Junebug with kerosene and 
fight him into the fire. Though Samantha calls this a dream, 
readers ought to read this moment as an inversion of the novel’s 
earlier murderous scene: where Wilkes suffered at the hands of 
white police for breaching racialized sexual divisions, Junebug 
suffers for his albinism at the hands of his “pure African,” dark 
brown-skinned siblings. 

If the objective of Doot’s interpolating/integrating and 
collaboration is to say something more than the stories 
themselves, at this point in the novel that excess has been about 
these racialized, murderous traumas. And yet, neither the author 
nor his narrator has editorialized about the effects of those 
traumas. But this may be Wideman’s point: silence may explain 
more about the effects of racial thinking on individual identity 
than critical analysis. Interestingly, the most traumatized character 
in the work is the most silent, Brother Tate. 

Early in Sent, Doot explains, “Brother’s silence can be thought 
of as a kind of mourning for his lost son” (17). But his silence is 
more likely a response to both Junebug’s death and Wilkes’s 
killing. In “1941,” the first part of “Brother,” Brother has his 
initial train dream. He observes, but also becomes Wilkes: “he’s 
Albert Wilkes all right, and he’s caught somewhere in the middle. 
Maybe he is the window glass. Hot on one side. Cold on the other. 
Because he’s Brother, too” (162). The train moans “like 
somebody telling the same sad story over and over again in the 
same tired voice,” signaling another vision; Brother, himself 
again, remembers Wilkes’s last performance in the Tates’ house: 


Playing honky-tonk and gut bucket and low-down dirty blues. He’s playing 
righteous and deep in his song, but he is staring at Brother too. Trying to see 
something ... He plays his piano song sad as a train wheels when they standing 
still. He is beside Lucy and he is across the room, seated at the piano Strayhorn 
brought in Mr. Tate’s truck. Mrs. Tate rocks up and back in slow time to something 
in the music nobody else can hear. Her song in his song. Like Brother hears his. 
Like Lucy beside him rocks on one foot then the other hearing what she needs to 
hear. (161-62) 


Brother’s dream comes to him seven years after Wilkes’s death 
and two days before his first piano performance. He’s inside 
Wilkes’s music making, but the music 1s also Brother’s “window” 
to the moment “when he is dreaming. To the time when he will 
speak to a son. To the lives he would live and the lives he would 
be inside” (163). Wilkes’s music shapes Brother’s second- 
sightedness, but the visions reveal him as Wilkes’s confessor: 
Brother “ran ... up Tioga to Homewood and Frankstown and said 
to a white policeman” that Wilkes was back (163). Like 
Samantha’s Junebug dream, Brother doesn’t know if the dream is 
real or not. 

In “1946” Doot evokes Brother’s voice without interrupting 
omnisciently: “J take Carl [to Samantha’s house] one day. I stop 
beside Sam’s yard to tie my tennis shoe which ain’t untied. He 
knows why. He knows my son and knows what I’m saying” (167). 
However, after Brother tells his Junebug story, it’s Doot, as 
narrator, who explains that Brother “knows he should tell 
someone the train dream. The dream will return again and again if 
he doesn’t. He had tried to tell Junebug the dream but different 
words came out and the taste of soot clogged his mouth and it was 
too late to say anything more now ... he had said enough and 
wouldn’t say more” (172). When readers see Brother at his end in 
1962,” he’s climbed a railroad trestle, remembering when he and 


Carl French would stand alongside the rails as trains approached 
to see who would flinch first (the scare game). Brother “smells 
death in the air” around Homewood and decides not to flinch or 
retreat when the next train rumbles through (177). The blues train 
overlaps these terrible deaths—Wilkes-Junebug-Brother—like a 
set of riffs referencing the opening vamp, “In Heaven with 
Brother Tate.” 

Returning to the text’s present tense, “1970” places us again in 
Lucy’s consciousness for a final chorus. Sparked by her memory 
of Wilkes’s “lazy and soft” sound, Lucy pulls the names back 
together again. Having left Carl and Doot at the Velvet Slipper, 
Lucy rests in the solitude of her own bathtub, bringing Samantha 
and Junebug, John and Freeda French, and Brother Tate back to 
life. Wilkes’s playing carries “everything [Lucy’s] ever heard, but 
everything 1s new and fresh because his music joined things, 
blended them so you follow one note and then it splits and 
shimmers and spills the thousand things it took to make the note 
whole, the silences within the note, the voices and songs” (189). 
When the men come home, the trio continues telling stories but 
Lucy feels the returning spirits “collapsing one time into another” 
and decides to release her sadness if favor of a story about the 
night “little Doot got up and tried his wings” (202). 

Lucy’s story about Doot dancing to “Sent for You Yesterday” 
finally situates the narrator within the layered contexts of 
Homewood and the Brother stories. Wilkes and Brother Tate 
appear before Doot and he imagines that their pianistic 
improvisations blend with “Jimmy Rushing ... Prez and Sweets 
and Jo Jo and Dicky, the whole shiny [Basie] band’; the music 
urges him to dance improvisationally. But it’s Smokey Robinson 
and the Miracles’ “Track of My Tears” that trickles from the 


living room radio, not Basie. Motown, though not jazz, blues, or 
rock, is still blues idiom, black music. Doot knows “how good it’s 
going to be so I start moving to the music ... I know Albert 
Wilkes will blow me away so I start loosening up, getting ready 
... I’m reaching for [all the voices] and letting them go ... ’m on 
my feet. Learning to stand, to walk, learning to dance” (208). 

Denise Rodriguez suggests that Doot’s dancing fulfills the 
novel’s “tripart generational structure” and reveals “the 
sociopolitical fragmentation of Homewood, while simultaneously 
providing coherence through rhythmic pattern and structure.”*? 
Doot’s dancing “articulates a renewed connection to and 
engagement with the community.”** Doot’s performance in the 
text displays the meaningful connections between art and society 
in which the Homewood environment develops its own idiomatic 
expressive styles and the artist/intellectual’s practicing those 
modes communicates his commitment to the neighborhood. 
However, the embodied improvisation of dance doesn’t free Doot 
from the trauma he’s inherited from Wilkes and Brother. 

Wideman explains that Doot is “learning to dance to music that 
is not totally explicable in natural terms. That is, the music is 
magical.”*> Rooted outside of individuals, Homewood’s musical 
tradition is “the pulse, the rhythm, the force, the expression” of 
the whole neighborhood’s experience. The author suggests that 
the novel is about creating a useful past, one that will sustain 
Doot’s identity and ignite future possibilities for both the 
character (and the author).*° Doot is learning to “dance in this 
medium.’*’ Moving among the various voices and inside the 
nodal spaces of the concentric stories, Doot’s medium is the tight, 
silent, liminal space. 


Danielle Goldman argues that the most potent factor of 
improvised dance is how artists continually illustrate that freedom 
is not an end in itself. African American experience has often 
been about escaping “one kind of confinement only to enter into 
or become aware of another set of strictures.”” Awareness of these 
subtle trades “is vital to understanding the political power of 
improvisation.”*° Doot’s improvisational practice “demands an 
ongoing interaction with shifting tight places,” thus, his 
interpolating and drilling into other consciousnesses. Goldman 
explains, “Improvised dance literally involves giving shape to 
oneself and deciding how to move in relation to an unsteady 
landscape.”*? Doot has developed his temporally extended, 
physically embodied, interaction with the Homewood idiom and 
its practitioners, his explorations advancing the possibilities for 
improvising experientially.-°? Hearing Lucy’s story of his first 
dance steps, Doot gains his situatedness: he has paid dues, 
immersing himself in Homewood’s_ idiom, performing 
collaboratively, and, now, embodying those idiomatic traits and 
dancing his “embodied self.” 

So Doot’s improvised dance doesn’t free him from the 
thousand silent experiences making the music whole; rather, the 
dance illustrates how he’s embodied and embedded those silences 
into his “practices of freedom.” Doot doesn’t offer answers for 
eliminating racial thinking or the complexities of black 
masculinity; instead his dancing illustrates, like a_ skilled 
improviser, an acquaintance with tight-places and constraint, the 
micro-modulations of identity that will help him _ escape 
essentializing racial and gender narratives. As Doot 1s grasping at 
voices and letting them go, he’s practicing a freedom that alters 


Homewood’s terrain, its tight places, its arks and islands, creating 
new spaces to inhabit and dance within. 

Goldman’s conception of practices of freedom, extrapolated 
from Michel Foucault’s late interviews, suggests that for Doot, 
improvisation is not only a survival tactic; it is the means by 
which Doot has assimilated both the Homewood idiom and its 
history, improvising stories for overcoming his alienation, re- 
entering Homewood, and achieving a useful selfhood.°! As Traci 
Church Guzzio suggests, Doot “addresses the suffering of the 
community and the self by recounting family stories of survival” 
and in the process makes himself into a blues idiom hero or, 
better, an improvising griot.°7 
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CHAPTER 18 


IMPROVISATION IN CONTEMPORARY 
EXPERIMENTAL POETRY 


HAZEL SMITH 


WHEN I ask poets whether they improvise they generally say that 
they do. As the conversation develops, however, it usually 
becomes apparent that they are trying to grasp the role of the 
unconscious in their writing—their surrender from time to time to 
the uninterrupted flow of language and thought. This often occurs 
while writing in private, a process Roger Dean and I have 
previously called applied improvisation (Smith and Dean 1997). 
But contemporary poetry that declares itself as improvised in 
performance has been, and 1s still, relatively rare. Poets seldom 
refer to themselves as improvisers, and writing for the page 
remains paramount. The public poetry reading (which usually 
centers on the rendition of prewritten words on the page) 
continues to be central to the social ambience of poetry, rather 
than the poetry performance (which suggests more forcefully the 
possibility of improvisation). 

When it does occur poetic improvisation takes different forms 
from musical improvisation, and it is usually more mediated and 
provisional. It may, for example, consist largely of a real-time 
collage of prewritten texts and is often only one technique among 


a range that a poet uses. While Dean and I constructed the term 
pure improvisation to define real-time improvisation (Smith and 
Dean 1997), much poetic improvisation thrives on creative 
contamination. 

Our previous work on verbal improvisation emphasized the 
importance of improvisation for writers and analyzed the 
techniques of poet-improvisers from the 1950s to the 1990s 
(Smith and Dean 1997). In this essay I address evolutions in the 
field of poetic improvisation that have taken place since that work 
was published. I examine 21]st-century improvised poetry in 
performance, address the developing role of the computer, and in 
particular draw attention to a relatively new form of poetic 
improvisation—algorithmic text generation—that employs the 
computer as co-improviser. 

The development of poetic improvised modes takes place 
amidst a broader social, political, and technological evolution. 
The rise of the information society and the ubiquity of the 
Internet, mobile phones, blogs, and social networking has 
produced a proliferation of different types of communication. 
These, from chat rooms to Internet “terrorist” chatter, have shifted 
our concept of talk, speech, and conversation, arguably pushing 
Walter Ong’s notion of secondary orality into a tertiary mode 
(Ong 1982). Furthermore, the computer has transformed the 
creative process, from word processing to the development of 
sophisticated computer platforms that enable algorithmic text 
generation. Relevant here is the work of N. Katherine Hayles, 
who proposes that information societies have produced a shift 
from the postmodern to the posthuman, and from a dialectic 
between presence and absence to one between pattern and 
randomness (Hayles 1999). The blurring of the author/performer 


distinction that marks classic models of improvised poetry 1s 
replaced by the blurring of author/programmer, author/reader, and 
text/system that occurs in more technologized modes. 

Other social changes, to do with sexual equality, ethnicity, and 
globalization, have also had an impact on poetic improvisation. 
Many classic examples of 20th-century poetic improvisation took 
place in a world that not only preceded 9/11, but was also 
dominated by the Cold War. If these improvisers were sensitive to 
issues of subjectivity and power, they also came from a world less 
tuned in to the possibilities of ethnic diversity, interculturality, 
and transnationalism, all of which are making their mark on 
current improvising. 

This change of focus from the nation-state to the relations 
between nations is sometimes characterized by sociologists as the 
“new cosmopolitanism.” They argue that many threats and 
Opportunities are now spatially, temporally, and_ socially 
unbounded, traversing nations rather than being restricted to them 
(Fine and Chernilo 2004). Berthold Schoene gives this a literary 
perspective by suggesting that the new cosmopolitanism has 
brought about changes in the form of the British novel, so that the 
juxtaposition of different cultures has become a major structural 
device (Schoene 2009). His insights seem to have general 
application and to beg the question of how these intercultural 
juxtapositions are structured into poetry, poetics, and poetic 
improvisation. I extend these ideas about the new 
cosmopolitanism into the concept of a  “posthuman 
cosmopolitanism” in which the intermediation between human 
agency and the computer also becomes the site of interculturality 
through transnational juxtapositions that can be fast-changing and 
reconfigurable (Smith 2012). 


Here, therefore, I trace recent trends in improvisation in 
relation to changes in the social context, and I attempt to speak for 
a poetic improvisatory practice whose self-definition often seems 
curiously mute. I suggest that although improvisation in poetry 1s 
still not commonplace, there has been considerable diversification 
and development within the field in the last 20 years or so both 
technically and culturally. This speaks back to “classic” 
contemporary models of verbal improvisation and points to new 
directions in the future. 


POETS, CRITICS, IMPROVISATION 


Improvisation in performance has not been widely conceptualized 
in the critical discourse that surrounds contemporary poetry (a 
discourse that is often propelled by critics who are also poets). 
Instead it has largely been ignored or regarded with suspicion. 
This is partly because it was seen as being related to notions of 
spontaneity, direct expression, and presence, which were critiqued 
by the poststructuralist rethinking of subjectivity and which critics 
of poetry were keen to expunge. However, in the last 15 years or 
SO poet-critics have shown increasing interest in the idea of the 
reading or performance of poetry. This embrace of oral 
performance has created a significant shift in ways of thinking 
about poetic textuality, and it has been very valuable. However, it 
still seems to fall short of really embracing the possibilities of 
improvisation in performance as one of poetry’s most potent 
territories. 

One of the principal proponents of the importance of the public 
reading of poetry is Charles Bernstein. He has forcefully and 


usefully articulated nonessentialist ways of thinking about the 
reading of poems that critique simplistic notions of poetic 
presence as direct transmission of the poet’s intent: “The poetry 
reading enacts the poem not the poet; it materializes the text not 
the author; it performs the work, not the one who composed it” 
(Bernstein 1999, 289). Bernstein critiques the “sanctification of 
the natural” in which the voice of the poet is perceived as a direct 
line to their inner self (2001, 44). He contrasts this with the more 
oblique approach to voice in sound poetry, where voice is 
“essentially a vocabulary to be processed by techniques such as 
cut-up, consonant & vowel intonation, simultaneity etc.” (2001, 
44), 

Bernstein makes many striking claims for the importance of 
performance that problematize the fixed basis of the poem. He 
suggests that reading a poem in public allows both poet and 
reader to inhabit the present moment more fully, and suggests that 
an advantage is that there is no opportunity to “reread or rehear” 
the poem. This is a radical departure from most critical thinking 
about poetry that tends to imply that a poem is most appreciated 
through repeated readings. He argues that in performance a whole 
new dimension of the poem can emerge, particularly with regard 
to rhythm, “In performance, meter is eclipsed by isochrony—the 
unwritten tempo (rhythmical, cyclical, overlapping) whose beat is 
audible in the performance as distinct from the text’ (Bernstein 
roo. 291), 

British poet-critic Peter Middleton, in a highly intelligent series 
of essays, also critiques naive concepts of performance as 
presence, emphasizing instead the social significance of the 
poetry event (Middleton 2005). He argues that “audience and poet 
collaborate in the performance of the poem” (92) and claims that 


“when a poem is read aloud at a poetry reading, an inter- 
subjective network arises that can become an intrinsic element of 
the meaning of the poem” (93). 

All the benefits of performance that Middleton and Bernstein 
talk about—the opportunities for immediacy and variability, the 
audience-performer interaction, the emphasis on the sonic 
dimension of language—are enhanced in improvisation, which 
takes performance to its logical endpoint. However, both critics 
tend to take the prewritten poem as a given. It could be argued, 
therefore, that despite their radical interventions, Bernstein and 
Middleton somewhat idealize the significance of the reading of 
the poem (because many poets are not trained performers and 
cannot create the kind of textual variation, rhythmic subtlety, or 
interaction with the audience that Bernstein, in particular, 
describes), while underplaying the potential of breaking away 
from the dominance of the prewritten poem. 

In new media writing, however, the idea of improvisation is 
much more fundamental to both practice and critical thinking, 
even if it is not named as such. The variability of digital media, 
the fact that “it would be more accurate to call an electronic text a 
process than an object” (Hayles 2005, 101) is stated in many 
different forms by Hayles. Adalaide Morris also suggests that the 
new media poem demonstrates “on the fly the art of survival by 
surfing and browsing rather than perfecting and preserving” 
(Morris 2006, 27). In the case of D. Fox Harrell, improvisation is 
not only present but also named. He refers to the improvisatory 
aspect of the process, specifies aspects of jazz improvisation such 
as call-and-response as an element of his generative systems, uses 
music in multimedia projects, and collaborates with jazz 
musicians (Harrell 2005). 


IMPROVISATION IN PERFORMANCE FROM 
THE 1960S TO THE 1990S 


To trace the evolution of poetic improvising, it is useful to briefly 
consider some classic examples of poetic improvising in the work 
of David Antin, Steve Benson, and the text-sound performers of 
the 1960s to the 1980s. I focus here on their style of improvising 
and the way their attitudes toward subjectivity, power, and their 
own processes were symptomatic of their time. A detailed 
analysis of this work can be found in Smith and Dean (1997), but 
from a pre-1997 perspective. 

David Antin’s improvised “talk poems” (Antin 1976, 1984) 
mix philosophy, storytelling, humor, and poetic metaphor. 
Coming to fruition in the 1970s, they were a timely attempt to 
reanimate both the poetry reading and the poetic process by 
reclaiming immediacy, orality, and performativity. Inspired by the 
jazz improvisations of Miles Davis, John Coltrane, and others, 
Antin’s work also relates to high-culture notions of public debate, 
rhetoric, and argument, on the one hand, and popular culture 
notions of stand-up comedy, anecdote, and TV chat shows, on the 
other. Quintessentially postmodern, and heavily influenced by 
poststructuralist thinking, Antin’s talks question the workings of 
truth, power, authenticity, and selfhood. Depending on a verbal 
virtuosity that has produced few successful imitators, his talks 
play with notions of presence and absence. They combine 
autobiography and fiction, monologue, and polylogue with some 
ambiguity about whether Antin is speaking himself, creating a 
character, or mobilizing a set of voices. Some of the well-known 
talks precede not only 9/11 but the fall of the Berlin Wall, and 


they convey a deep distrust of American imperialism. 

Antin presents himself as a talker on a variety of topics, 
adopting the simultaneous roles of lecturer, rhetorician, and stand- 
up comic. At the same time he constantly undermines his own 
authority. As Michael Davidson suggests, he presents himself as 
an amateur rather than a professional (Davidson 1997, 211-213), 
seemingly so he can test generally held assumptions from first 
principles. His talking style is characterized by immersion in the 
topic but at the same time by modes of interruption and deferred 
metaphor that have subtle affiliations with the American language 
poetry movement of the 1970s and 1980s. Adopting a musical 
metaphor, he claims he “tunes” to the audience, though he does 
not encourage audience participation (Smith, Dean, and Antin 
1993). 

Antin’s talk-poems explore the relationship between talking 
and thinking, but they also suggest other concepts of talk such as 
political doubletalk and the Freudian “talking cure.” Moreover, 
they presage a crucial moment not only in the history of poetry 
but also in the history of talk. In the last 15 years there has been 
an explosion of “chatter” on the Internet, so that talk has become 
more variable, mediated, diffuse, and possibly even more 
equitable. Blogs, chat rooms, Facebook postings, emails, and 
listservs have blurred the distinction between monologue and 
conversation, the live and the mediated, the formal and informal, 
talk and speech. 

The relationship between the talks and the transcripts of them 
was enabled by the tape recorder. However, the technology has 
changed markedly since Antin first started giving talks, creating a 
shift in the reception of the work. Until the 1990s most people 
would have become familiar with Antin’s work either by reading 


the transcripts or seeing him perform, but video and audio 
material versions of at least some of the talks are now freely 
available on the Internet (Antin Ongoing) and on other sites. 

Steve Benson’s work, which began in the 1970s, is much more 
solipsistic than Antin’s (Benson 1981, 1989, 1988). It creates a 
tension between presence and absence—with a strong pull toward 
absence despite the compelling and sometimes theatrical presence 
of the performer. Benson’s poetry, like Antin’s, is very closely 
connected to poststructuralist thinking and involves a radical 
deconstruction of the self (Smith and Dean 1997, 7). Benson’s 
deconstruction of subjectivity is also linked to what I have 
elsewhere called a nonessentialist gay identity (Smith 2000). 

Benson’s work, which is strongly aligned with the American 
language poets, is characterized by disjuncture and slippage on 
several levels: between performer and listener, signifier and 
signified, intention and meaning. Both formally and thematically, 
his work is concerned with the inevitability and even potential 
creativity of misalignment, miscommunication, and mis-listening, 
“T don’t hear anything you say. I don’t hear anything you do, I 
don’t hear anything you mean” (Benson 1988, 161). The work 
moves backward and forward between monologue and implied 
conversation with an ambiguous addressee. Benson talks in a slow 
and deliberate way that projects the process of thinking, and his 
delivery is distinct from Antin’s articulate, virtuosic, and polished 
displays. Benson also has a different attitude to the audience: he 
says that he cannot really know what the audience is thinking and 
feeling and that to consider that would be a distraction (Benson 
2005, 106-107). Despite the fact that Benson is himself at the 
center of the performance, strategies of fragmentation and 
dispersal create an overriding impression of interruption rather 


than continuity. This sense of interruption is not only formal but 
also, as Tim Woods argues with respect to poetry more broadly, 
ethical; it constitutes “a poetics of interruption” (Woods 2002, 
255). 

This deconstruction of subjectivity and language is also carried 
over into a breaking down of a coherent sense of place. So, 
though Benson’s performances are usually located in a 
performance space, a sense of unplace seems to prevail that works 
against either a national or transnational perspective. The 
landscape is largely psychological, and nearly always fragmented 
or dislocated. Like John Ashbery’s poetry, his work refers to very 
few named political events, though recent work seems to take on 
the challenges of globalization somewhat more directly, as in 
“Am I just listening to myself think?” (Benson 2005). 

Benson’s performances and texts are highly mediated in a 
number of ways. He engages in many types of transcriptions of 
the performances, sometimes merging the transcription with a 
written text. He also makes his creative methodology overt, often 
including notes in his publications about his working process. In 
his early talks he used the tape recorder to dialogue with 
recordings of his own performance, subsequently recording the 
emergent performance in a putative infinite regress. This 
contributed to the breaking down of authorial presence, since it 
created not only an impression of multiple selves but also less and 
less sense of an “original” improvisation. More recently, Benson 
has conducted performances in which he improvises into a 
microphone while simultaneously typing into a laptop, working 
both spontaneously and with some prepared notes (Benson 2009). 

Antin and Benson were two of the leading individual 
contemporary improvisers who used talk as the basis of their 


improvisations, but there were also many sonic improvisers 
within the text-sound movement. This was prominent from the 
1960s to the 1980s, and involved such luminaries as The Four 
Horsemen, Henri Chopin, Bob Cobbing, Charles Amirkhanian, 
Beth Anderson, Bernard Heidsieck, and Dick Higgins. Text-sound 
responded to the loss of sonic propulsion in free verse by focusing 
on language as sound. It was not primarily about improvisation, 
but it sometimes involved improvised elements and has been very 
influential on subsequent improvisers. Text-sound was a genuine 
attempt to explore the edges and undersides of language, to 
foreground the body in relationship to poetry, and to animate the 
relationship between the sonic and the verbal. 

Richard Kostelanetz’s Text-Sound Texts is one of the great 
anthologies of the 20th century in the sense of defining and 
representing a whole movement (Kostelanetz 1980). In a 
landmark definition, Kostelanetz declares, ““The term ‘text-sound’ 
characterizes language whose principal means of coherence is 
sound, rather than syntax or semantics—where the sounds made 
by comprehensible words create their own coherence apart from 
denotative meanings” (14). This shifts the locus of meaning and 
coherence from signified to signifier. It consequently raises many 
salient issues about the extent to which the affective dimension of 
language is sonic. 

Text-sound as a movement was extremely diverse. It could 
involve invented languages, words on the edges of language, 
phonemic play, linguistic permutation, acoustic manipulation of 
the voice, multilingual composition, and various kinds of collage, 
sometimes using analogue technologies. Much _ text-sound 
improvising took the form of voice, mouth, and throat effects, for 
example, in the work of Chopin or Cobbing. Such improvising put 


the emphasis on sensory experience and communicated with the 
audience through the transmission of precognitive intensities, 
rather than through semantics. 

Performances of text-sound works based on scores (sometimes 
accompanied by instructions) involved an improvisational 
interpretation of the score. This mirrored similar developments in 
experimental music in the work of Christian Wolff, Earle Brown, 
and others, where the increased freedom of the performer partly 
overturned the composer/performer hierarchy. One of the most 
assiduous proponents of the score, Jackson Mac Low (Mac Low 
1986), employed detailed instructions to tightly control its 
interpretation. Such scores were one of the main ways in which 
text-sound improvisers could posit their own sense of community, 
and in the case of Mac Low social ideals of equity and 
cooperation were written into the instructions. 

The politics of text-sound were a conglomeration of socialism, 
anarchism, and individualism, and _ practitioners situated 
themselves at different points on the political spectrum. At its 
most realistic, text-sound was a genuine attempt to rethink the 
social and political uses of language; at its most idealistic, it 
projected nostalgia for a prelinguistic utopia. But one of the most 
forward-looking aspects of text-sound was its tendency toward the 
transnational and translingual: it was a strong movement in 
Europe, the UK, Scandinavia, and the United States, but it also 
travelled across national boundaries. Its emphasis on sound meant 
that it could be appreciated in different countries, despite 
language differences. In addition, its influences and origins were 
broad. Kostelanetz, in the introduction to Text-Sound Texts, 
acknowledges the diverse roots of text sound in primitive 
chanting, Indonesian Ketjak, Schoenberg’s Sprechstimme, 


Chinese and Korean opera, Dada, and Futurism. However, I have 
pointed out previously (Smith 1999) that most text-sound and 
sound poetry anthologies reflected a male hegemony; in addition, 
the contributors in these volumes were usually Caucasian. Though 
text-sound artists did show an interest in cultural diversity, the 
blurred lines between text-sound and a range of indigenous and 
ethnic poetries were not always fully reflected in its practice or 
promotion. 


PRESENT-DAY IMPROVISATION IN POETRY 


Antin, Benson, and text-sound poets were the precursors of 
developments in improvisation in the 21st century that have 
become very wide ranging in terms of techniques and 
technologies, but also in the broader representation of different 
genders, languages, and ethnicities. Many of these improvisers 
can be seen as “second generation” improvisers, who perform 
with an awareness of 20th-century poetic improvisation and often 
speak back to it. 

Some of these improvisers engage with what I have elsewhere 
called sonic poetries or new sonic writing (Smith 1999). I have 
described sonic writing as “more wide-ranging than sound poetry 
because it combines word and sound in diverse ways, is less 
unilaterally committed to the reduction of semantics to sound, 
may include narrative or theatrical elements, and is enabled by 
more sophisticated technologies” (Smith 1999, 129). So sonic 
writing broadens out of the concept of sound poetry to include 
interdisciplinary, theatrical, literary, or vocal elements in a variety 
of studio, radio, or live performance-based environments. Work 


by women has also become more prominent, including 
contributions from Amanda Stewart (Australia), Katy Price (UK), 
Cheryl Pallant, Cara Benson, Jennifer Karmin (USA), Angela 
Rawlings (Canada), Maja Jantar (Norway), and others. 

Sonic writing often reaches into the domain of extended 
singing techniques, breaking out from Kostelanetz’s definition of 
text-sound as unpitched. Many performers and groups, such as the 
Atlanta Poets group and the Melbourne-based Unamunos 
Quorum, work with both pitched and unpitched vocal effects. 
Although some vocal effects seem familiar from text-sound, 
others, such as the use of multiphonics, seem more innovative and 
show the influence of non-western vocal traditions. In work such 
as that of Unamunos Quorum and the vocalist Maja Jantar, the 
effect of the performance is partly musical, though their 
performances evoke language and voice as the primary source. 

Sonic poetry, more than sound poetry, is multilingual and 
polylingual. Dutch performance artist Jaap Blonk’s work moves 
in and out of several recognizable languages, mixes languages, 
and on occasion employs the international phonetic language. 
Sometimes this cultural mix is expressed, at least in part, more 
semantically. His “What the President Will Say and Do” (Blonk 
2004), performed initially in the United States and based on the 
title of a book by Madeleine Gins, permutes the title phrase in 
English. It then deforms and breaks up the phrase in a militaristic 
manner that suggests dictatorships in a range of cultures, and ends 
with sounds of strangulation. The piece points to the disjuncture 
between political saying and doing and the strangulating effects of 
high office, but it implies that these problems are globally 
concatenated. Blonk also engages with invented languages; such 
constructed languages are a prominent feature of my own work in 


Nuraghic Echoes and The Riting of the Runda (Smith and Dean 
1996). The languages are scripted but also form part of multivocal 
improvisations within the works. They evoke a mix of cultures, 
sometimes sounding East European, sometimes South European, 
sometimes Scandinavian, but never suggesting monolingualism or 
monoculturalism. The languages are delivered in a strong accent 
that is, nevertheless, not culturally specific. 

Rhys Trimble is a bilingual poet and performance artist who 
mixes medieval Welsh with his own experimental poetry, other 
textual sources, and improvised words and phrases. He describes 
this process as “live cut-up” (Trimble 201 1a). In one performance 
he throws papers on the floor and then chooses from them which 
to read (Trimble 2011b). During this same performance, in which 
he collaborates with musicians, he also uses a staff, or pastwyn, as 
rhythmical accompaniment. Maya Jantar’s “instant compositions” 
include white, which is performed in the language of the area in 
which it takes place. She often employs throat sounds and 
multiphonics that show kinship with Tuvan and Mongolian throat 
singing (Jantar Ongoing). 

The practitioners of sonic poetry are also more ethnically 
diverse than those of sound poetry and include African Americans 
such as Wanda Coleman and Tracie Morris. Morris improvises 
both with her voice and with word patterns to powerful political 
ends and with remarkable versatility. Her work arises out of 
diverse poetic backgrounds from popular to experimental, 
including slam poetry, the Nuyorican poets café, and language 
poetry.! Kathleen Crown describes Morris’s singing/speaking as 
blurring “the boundary between verbal and nonverbal expression 
... In these poems or ‘sonic improvisations’ Morris breaks, riffs, 
rushes, bobs, and glides” (2002, 213). These techniques create 


alterations of pitch and stress and shifts in tempo. Crown argues 
that Morris’s performances embody a form of ecstatic possession 
in which the poet “seems possessed by ‘outside’ voices and alien 
sounds, and seems to cultivate multiple voices” (226). This is a 
response to historical trauma and “oppressive racial and gender 
practices” (219). As a result the audience experiences a voice that 
is “wounded, dismembered, cut up and fragmented” (219-220). 

In three performances of “My Great Aunt Speaks to a Bush 
Supporter,” there are considerable differences between the 
versions in terms of delivery, word play, and the title, even though 
they all contain the words “you better hope Jesus saves you.” In 
addition, the performances bring together sound poetry and 
African oral and singing traditions. In the first version, sound play 
on the phrase “save you” is repeated over and over again with 
different emphases. As the phrase is repeated, the sounds of the 
words slide between different realizations; sometimes the phrase 
sounds like “age you” or “ate you,” sometimes the sounds lie in 
between recognizable words (Morris, 2005). In the second version 
there is still word play, but also more emphasis on the voice itself, 
with larger pitch fluctuations, growling, sustained notes, vibrato 
effects, and high notes (Morris 2006). This version creates a more 
anarchic effect and seems more “activist” in stance. The third 
version has some elements in common with both the first and 
second, but is notable for its heavy vibrato, and gives the most 
historical impression in its strong emphasis on gospel singing 
(Morris 2008). 

The performing trajectories that these poets take also seem 
looser than those of the original text-sound artists, so that a 
performance may range from vocal sounds to the reading of texts 
more common at poetry readings. Cara Benson, in one 


performance (Benson 2010) in which she combines vocal 
improvisation with readings from her book, made, begins with 
breathing, shushing, and blowing sounds, and subsequently 
includes rhythmical phonemic constructions, singing, wailing, and 
pitch fluctuations (Benson, 2010). These build into variable 
repetitions of the words “everybody breathing” that lead into a 
reading of the text Real Estate from her volume made. This 
surreal text involves a closed space, and an apple that evokes fear, 
suggesting tension between freedom and control, power and 
submission, world and text. After more repetitions and variations 
of the phrase “and the breathing,” the piece finishes with another 
surreal text about both stealing and filling a hole that seems a 
metacommentary on the unifying of disparate fragments. 

Other poets, such as Jennifer Karmin (Karmin 2010a, 2010b), 
use their prewritten texts as a score for performance, in a way that 
references Mac Low’s work but with fewer constraints. Karmin’s 
instructions simply say, “These poems are a word score for 
polyvocal improvisation. Performers are encouraged to equate the 
style of each text with imagined tones, rhythms, voices, etc. Any 
number of performers may participate and any number of pages 
may be used.” The different sections of the text follow Karmin’s 
travels between America, Japan, Taiwan, China, Tibet, Mongolia, 
Iberia, and Russia. However, there are further opportunities for 
cross-referencing of time and space through the play of voices in 
the improvisations (Karmin 2010a, 2010b). 

The Atlanta Poets Group’s improvisatory performances include 
the realization of “Sounds for a Day” by Michael Basinski 
(Atlanta Poets Group 2008). The score reads, “A poem for 
ensemble. Orchestrate. Say something, a phrase, a metaphoric 
fragment, indicate a state of being or set a tone, make an 


utterance, sound, gesture, translation or interpretation for the 
following instructions.” There follows a list of words, such as 
afraid, angry, cold, and sleepy, which evoke diverse emotional 
states. The group’s response is a mélange of voice and breath 
effects, as well as fragmented phrases spoken simultaneously at 
different speeds and dynamics. These phrases communicate 
anxiety, frustration, happiness, neediness, self-doubt, and self- 
affirmation, resulting in a remarkable affective and behavioral 
mix. Their improvisation could also be seen as a collective 
speaking back to a range of sound poetry styles (Atlanta Poets 
Group 2008). 

Some improvisations are more events than performances. 
David Buuck’s “Converted storefront” (Buuck, 2010), for 
example, consisted in his recording an improvisation an hour 
before the performance: “I walked around the area where the 
storefront’s located in Oakland with a mic attached to my iPod 
and improvised a ‘review’ of cris cheek’s book, mixing in 
whatever I saw and some randomly selected marked passages 
from the book. I gave myself 10 or so minutes” (Buuck 2011). At 
the performance event he then played a recording of the 
improvisation and transcribed it simultaneously on a slide 
projected on an overhead projector. The performance reviews 
cheek’s “Short Live Housing” and alludes to, but also embodies 
some of cheek’s own performative processes, including recording 
work as he walked the streets of London. The transcription reads 
provocatively since it could not “keep up” with the recording, and 
there are many missing words, creating a condensed poetic effect. 

Some performers, like Buuck, use relatively simple 
technologies to effective ends. cris cheek has worked recently 
with “live writing” in the form of video projections that play with 


the presence of the performer by including it in the textual 
display. He says: 
i read the projections and 1 stand in them so that 1 partly also obscure that which 1 
am reading with my shadow. Then, of course, an audience can see what 1 am 
obscuring projected onto me so there is a strong element of embodiment too... I 
read what 1 am seeing and comment on the processes of doing so... 1 do have some 


things prepared but try not to rely on them and often get swept up in the moment. 
(cheek 2011) 


In one performance (cheek 2010), the visual effects include 
double images, shadows, and images with textual elements, all 
partly projected on the poet’s body. cheek reads parts of the texts 
on the projections, and also fragments from texts he 1s holding, 
sometimes digressing into pure improvisation and also employing 
hand gestures. At one point, in response to letters on a slide, he 
breaks into phonemic improvisation. 

Ronaldo V. Wilson and the Black Took Collective also project 
“live writing” during performances as a way of raising ideas about 
racial identity: 

We recently gave a performance ... where we screened our “practice” sessions as 
we performed some of our play/work in front of screened video footage of our 
working process. We also projected “live writing” via laptop on two screens while 
one or both of us read, our voices sometimes remixed and manipulated in 
connection to the video and writing. In our “assaults” as we call them, we are often 
preoccupied with some central questions—what is a black poet, a black poem? 
What is a black conceptual space, and how can multiple forms and approaches to 


thinking about race, sexuality and representation activate in the face of violation, 
silence, terror, and the press of stereotype? (Wilson 2010) 


Finally, rap freestyling is usually not included under the umbrella 
of experimental poetry, and has sometimes been dismissed by 
experimentalists as formulaic because of its dependence on 
rhyming and metrical beats. However, it can be breathtakingly 


impressive, and often contains more sophisticated semantic 
improvising than experimental poetry. Rhyming in the work of 
Myka 9 (Myka 9 2009), for example, is extremely inventive and 
functions as a form of sound association. It generates new words, 
and furthers the rap through rhyme, alliteration, and other sonic 
features of the language. This is very different from conventional 
rhymed verse, especially as the rhymes for one word are often 
much more extensive than is usual in rhymed verse, creating 
considerable freedom of content, while often employing the beat 
as a basis over which to stretch out or speed up the words in a 
rhythmically versatile way. In fact, the considerable semantic 
disjuncture in rap poetry is somewhat similar to the lexical and 
grammatical disjuncture found in on-the-page experimental 
modes of poetic writing. 


COMPUTERIZATION, IMPROVISATION AND 
ALGORITHMIC TEXT GENERATION 


We have seen how low-level technologies often contribute to 
improvised performances. At a more sophisticated technological 
level writers use computer interactions to realize improvised 
performances that have some predetermined elements. This may 
include sampling and processing of the voice, as in many 
performances by austraLYSIS. In austra LYSIS’s work this 
sampling and processing results in the creation of 
“voicescapes”—multiple voices, some of which are digitally 
manipulated (Smith and Dean 2003; Smith 2009), as well as the 
integration of the voice into musical composition. The improvised 


processing of the voice results in the negotiation of age, gender, 
and sexuality: this deconstruction of subjectivity includes “sonic 
cross-dressing,” the digital manipulation of the voice so that a 
male voice can be made to sound female or a female voice male 
or can seem to inhabit the continuum between male and female. 
Such transformations of the voice form part of the writer, the 
performer, the program, the madwoman (Smith and Roger 2008). 
Processing has also been used by austraLYSIS as a way of 
problematizing the relationship between voice and place. The 
female “terrorist” who forms the basis of the space of history at 
first threatens to lock the audience in and then forcefully airs her 
grievances (Smith and Dean 2008). She subsequently vacates the 
space, which then becomes filled with transformations of her 
words and voice that liquefy and transmute every aspect of her 
identity. 

Sometimes technological manipulation of the voice may be 
combined with screen-based technologies. Joerg Piringer 
describes his piece abcdefghijklmnopgqrstuvwxyz (Piringer 201 1a) 
in an artist’s note as 


an audiovisual voice performance. Image and sound are created in real time 
through custom written software that analyzes and captures the sound of my voice 
to create animated abstract visual text/sound-compositions. The autonomous 
movement and behaviour of visual elements on the screen again influence the 
sound which creates an audiovisual feedback loop or an autopoetic live 
performance system. ...The mapping of the input signal to the actual output ... is 
determined by algorithms taken from non-literary fields like physics, biology and 
mathematics. Textual and sound particles for example interact with each other 
controlled by the law of simulated newtonian physics, so when they collide they 
sound, get destroyed or reflected. (Piringer 201 1a) 


abcdefghijklmnopqrstuvwxyz results in the rapid kinetic 
movement of individual letters round the screen (often in multiple 


forms) suggestive of Hayles’s concept of “flickering signifiers” 
(Hayles 1999). The piece conjures up simultaneously linguistic 
concentration and dispersal, and is suggestive of both the 
potentialities and limits of language. Piringer sees the piece as 
international because its alphabetic aspect constitutes “the 
common denominator for all languages that write with the Latin 
alphabet (Piringer 2011b). But this particular alphabet even if 
shared by some cultures is alien to others, raising issues of 
otherness and exclusion and the limits of cosmopolitanism. 

Eugenio Tisselli uses his own software (MIDIPOET) to 
manipulate striking images and texts as in ambas caras de la 
moneda hacen el mismo sonido al caer (Tisselli 201 1a). Of his 
processes, he says: 


MIDIPoet enables a performer to create and perform compositions in which 
different keys on the computer keyboard or MIDI notes are mapped onto specific 
events on the screen. For example, pressing a note on a MIDI musical keyboard 
can trigger a sequence of frames on the screen, with a velocity which can be 
proportional to the intensity of the keypress. Another key might trigger the 
appearance of different combinatorial texts. (Tisselli 2011b) 


Tisselli types as he performs, and most of what he types is 
improvised. In this piece he also “uses a combinatorial algorithm 
that puts together some preprogrammed verses” (Tisselli 201 1b). 
The performance includes some clips from video recordings that 
Tisselli takes from TV shows in hotel rooms when he 1s visiting a 
foreign country (in this case China), what he calls “media trash.” 
He says: 


I do this because many of my works deal with the impossibility of fully 
understanding the other, while at the same time recognizing in its expression a 
shared discourse. TV shows, for example, follow patterns which are now global. 
You may not understand what they say, but you can know what the show is 
roughly about just by observing behaviours, gestures, structure and other meta- 


linguistic features. (Tisselli 201 1b) 


Piringer and Tisselli use the computer to improvise at least 
partially, and their performances also involve some elements of 
algorithmic text generation. An algorithmic generative system is a 
computational system for creating artworks according to defined 
parameters, and it is a form of “metacreation” in which the artist 
designs a system for producing artworks rather than working 
directly on an artwork (Whitelaw 2004). In algorithmic text 
generation the text is improvised but in a way that makes the 
computer a co-improvisor. Speaking about music, Roger Dean has 
argued for the opportunities that generative systems offer the 
improviser: 
The person who only exists as or “feels” like a cyborg avatar may ultimately have 
social problems outside virtual reality. But their cyborg incarnation may be able to 
improvise in ways even beyond those they can effect in person. Similarly, the 
composer of a computer algorithm for music generation may establish within it 


variability mechanisms that go beyond those they can use when performing alone 
or in anon-computer ensemble. (Dean 2003) 


Algorithmic text generation takes place in real time but not 
necessarily in performance. An algorithmic generative system 
produces new versions or sequences of a text, image, or sound 
each time it is activated, in a way similar to improvisation. Harrell 
explains why such generative systems have been underdeveloped 
in literature, compared to music and the visual arts: “On the fly 
improvisation has not often been incorporated for the simple 
reason that the nature of the printed text medium is not 
dynamically reconfigurable” (Harrell 2005). 

Generative systems balance freedom and control. They vary in 
how strongly the programmer/author tries to control the process 
or allows it to proceed more autonomously. They put into motion 


a process in which one event is programmed, to varying degrees, 
to produce the next, and in which the outcomes are potentially 
emergent. When a generative process is interactive it means that 
some of the control for the output is given to the reader/user, who 
usually activates the process through clicking or typing. 

New media artists who are currently engaging with algorithmic 
text generation include Nick Montfort, John Cayley, Daniel 
Howe, Jhave, Simon Biggs, geniwate, and Loss Pequefio Glazier. 
Nick Montfort’s poetry generator Tarako Gorge creates a kind of 
digital pastoral in which different but similar versions of a poem 
roll to infinitude (Montfort 2009). The grammatical structure is 
relatively simple and well defined, and the phrases permute 
effectively in different combinations. Jhave’s cON cRETE 
pOETRY (Jhave 2011) is a very dynamic work with fast- 
changing texts, fragmented sections of which are interactively 
triggered. The texts suggest the frustrations and possibilities of the 
digital era and refer to the process of text generation rather 
ambiguously as “a very fake realtime.” There is also a section that 
enshrines the idea of a posthuman cosmopolitanism through the 
rapidly changing juxtaposition of different national identities, 
such as “uzbeck chinese,” “Slovene Malaysian,” “Haitian 
Kenyan,” “Sri Lankan Kuwaiti.” These fast-changing 
conjunctions suggest both the potentiality and fragility of cultural 
interchange. Similarly, cross-culturality is central to Loss 
Pequenio Glazier’s “Io Sono at Swoons” (Glazier 2002—2009), a 
“poem-program” that refreshes every forty seconds with a new 
reiteration of text on the screen. The program is translinguistic 
and “borrows from Mexican, Nahuatl, Quechua, English, French, 
German, Hindi, Sanskrit, Arabic and Tibetan, with further 
soundings from China, Chad, and Dubai’ (Glazier 2006, 214). 


Harrell’s work is particularly significant because of the way it 
combines algorithmic text generation with specific cultural 
objectives that are programmed into the system. His work is 
characterized by an unusual blending of cultural theory, cognitive 
linguistics, algebraic semiotics, and narrative theory. Harrell 
documents and theorizes his work, creating a rich symbiosis 
between research and creative practice and art and science (Smith 
and Dean 2009). 

Harrell’s stated intention is to blend African and western modes 
of thinking. This can be seen even from the name of the system he 
has devised for text generation, the GRIOT system. The griot is a 
West African storyteller who utilizes nommo, a Bantu term for the 
magical power of words to effect change. This is very appropriate 
because the GRIOT system hinges on verbal and _ visual 
transformations that are fundamental to the algorithmic processes 
Harrell is developing. More specifically, he suggests how this 
blending of the different traditions is written into the GRIOT 
system: for example by combining William Labov’s work on 
narrative structure with “dynamic improvisation and call and 
response structures” (Harrell 2005). He also stresses his wish is to 
use interactive generative strategies to break down racial 
stereotypes (Harrell 2005). 

Harrell’s GRIOT system investigates a performative and non- 
essentialist racial identity that plays with multiple identities and 
ways of being African American. In this way Harrell explores a 
“post-genre and postracial experimentalism” (Lewis 2007) that 
can negotiate cross-genre, cross-media, and inter-ethnic spaces. 
His work can also be seen through the lens of a “posthuman 
cosmopolitanism” in which the intermediation between the 
computer and the author/programmer is welded together with 


interculturality. The work of Berthold Schoene, mentioned earlier, 
is particularly important here because his idea that the new 
cosmopolitanism is creating new literary forms that are based on 
the juxtaposition of different cultures is in Harrell’s oeuvre built 
into the system itself. 

The GRIOT system (in its verbal application) consists of a 
number of subsystems: theme domains and phrase templates that 
allow for user input. It also includes conceptual blending modules 
that blend words and phrases between the different theme 
domains. Conceptual blending, a term that comes from cognitive 
linguistics, is a form of creative thinking in which two concepts 
can be integrated to form a novel third (Goguen and Harrell 
2004). The system also operates narrative structures from 
cognitive linguistics and grammatical morphisms that give 
grammatical structure to the generated phrases. 

“The Girl with Skin of Haints and Seraphs” is an example of 
the interactive generative “polypoems” produced by the GRIOT 
system where each user interaction generates a new version of the 
poem. The user interacts with theme domains such as Europe, 
Africa, girls, whiteness, devils, and angels, all of which have 
strong cultural connotations for identity, ethnicity, and location. 
Words and phrases pulled as a consequence of user interactivity 
from the phrase templates associated with that particular theme 
domain are then blended with word and phrases from other 
domains. Harrell says that “The Girl with Skin of Haints and 
Seraphs” is designed to undermine stereotypical ideas of demons 
and angels as they appear in racist discourses: “Within American 
culture there exist familiar depictions where Pan-African spiritual 
traditions such as Haitian Vodou or Brazilian Candombleé are 
presented as ‘evil’ ... By the same token, there exists within some 


African based cultures the notion of ‘the white devil’ or 
technology as ‘the unnatural fruit of Babylon’ ... Demonization 
occurs from both sides of the dialectic, though power distribution 
is not equitable between them” (Harrell 2005). 

The polypoems generated by “The Girl with Skin of Haints and 
Seraphs” show how particular cultural outcomes can be linked to 
the text generation. Many of the texts are notable for the way they 
suggest racial ambiguity connected to a transforming self. Some 
seem to be more about whiteness, some more about blackness, as 
they perambulate round the concepts of white shame and racial 
pride, often problematizing the distinction between the 
perspectives of the oppressor and the oppressed. Conceptual 
blending is apparent from the way in which several words are 
concertinaed together or hyphenated, but also has its effects in the 
mingling of identities, skin colors, and cultural perspectives. 
Striking too is the strong affective dimension of the poems and 
their emphasis on the body. 

Harrell’s GRIOT system is also implemented in multimedia 
situations, as in The Griot Sings Haibun, where it is used in 
conjunction with a graphic interface “to generate ‘neohaibun,’ a 
combination of prose, haiku, and beat poetry that is often used to 
narrate personal everyday experiences in a live performance with 
free jazz musicians” (Harrell 2005). Similarly Jnstabilities 2 
(Smith and Dean 2010), by Roger Dean and myself, engages with 
algorithmic generation in performance. The screen 1s divided into 
three sections that converse with each other. The top section is a 
Quicktime movie of twelve textual fragments that scroll at a 
steady speed. These are prewritten texts that remain unchanged in 
all renderings of the piece. These disjunctive texts move rapidly 
between different times, places and cultural perspectives, and they 


include many metaphors for instability—linguistic, psychological, 
economic, political, geographical, and technological—that are 
continually cross-referenced. The whole idea of instability is, of 
course, meta-textual, and relates to the idea of algorithmic text 
generation as improvisation in other parts of the screen. 

The middle screen section consists of the same material 
processed as image in a computer program written by Dean using 
the Jitter/MAX/MSP platform. Text is treated in blocks so that it 
can be stretched, multiplied, enlarged, compressed, overlaid, and 
overwritten. This is an improvised process in essence, since the 
order of the texts is stochastic and their progress is open to real- 
time control. 

The third part of the screen is the most heavily improvised and 
results from work with our Verbal Interactivity Project, a project 
for developing algorithmic text generation. It includes the Text 
Transformation Toolkit (TTT) devised in the computer language 
Python.” TTT, in which the processing algorithms for Instabilities 
2 were written, requires live coding and/or manipulation of a 
graphic interface. It generates text by gradually transmuting it and 
is particularly designed for real-time interactive performance. It is 
hooked up to several other research and programming endeavors, 
such as the Free Association Database, Wordnet (a dictionary 
which tags parts of speech so that it can, for example, find 
synonyms for words), and the Natural Language Toolkit (a highly 
elaborated computer platform for analyzing, constructing, and 
transforming grammatical structures). 

In this third segment of the screen, the texts from the first part 
of the screen—and additional ones—are processed by Dean, using 
a variety of forms of character, word, and sentence manipulation, 
and this can occur in real time. TTT can substitute nouns and 


verbs for other nouns and verbs. It can shuffle, append, or merge 
sentences, delete vowels, swap characters, insert caps in the 
middle of words, and engage in other related processes. The text 
moves rapidly between different realizations of it, both referring 
back to the original text and also moving away from it. In 
addition, computer-synthesized voices read the texts in their 
original form, but they also give voice to the transformed text, 
often morphing from one to the other. Consequently they move 
between being in and out of sync with the written text. The 
soundtrack, which adds strongly to the emotional weight of the 
piece, is a “comprovisation” (that is, an improvisation with a 
composed structure) written by Dean especially for the piece. The 
acoustic improvisation (performed by Sandy Evans, Phil Slater, 
and Dean) is gradually overrun by the electroacoustic sound 
(performed by Greg White) but then reemerges. 

Both Instabilities 2 and The Girl with Skin of Haints and 
Seraphs emerge from generative systems that extend the 
possibilities of improvisation, being real-time modes that can 
nevertheless be set into motion in both real-time and non-real- 
time circumstances. The future holds many further exciting 
possibilities, especially since generative media are relatively 
“young” in the literary world, and they are only being developed 
by a tiny minority of writer/programmers. A_ significant 
development will occur if writers start adopting the more 
evolutionary algorithms that are central to generative media in the 
visual arts and music. Such generative media have the potential to 
have aesthetic and cultural outcomes that are also truly emergent; 
for example, they could produce forms of cultural understanding 
that are unknown to the author or society more generally. 

Algorithmic text generation is therefore the latest stage in the 


evolution of contemporary poetic improvisation that ranges from 
improvisations in performance to more computerized adaptations 
of improvisation. As we have seen, poetic improvisation is 
diverse, hybrid, mediated, and eclectic, and has many adaptations 
and applications. It also reflects and embodies the cultural 
diversity of a more technologized, cosmopolitan, and globalized 
world. It both engages with its own histories and speaks to the 
futures of performance and writing. In this way poetic 
improvisation, an art of the present, keeps renewing and 
refreshing itself so that it is relevant to the lives we living now 
and to the art practices and forms of social communication that 
have the strongest contemporary relevance. 


NOTES 


1. See also Christine Hume, “Improvisational Insurrection: The Sound Poetry of 
Tracie Morris,” Contemporary Literature 47, no. 3 (2006): 415-439. 

2. The programming is by David Worrall and Roger Dean, with additional input from 
Michael Bylstra and Jon Drummond. 
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PART V 


MEDIA 


CHAPTER 19 


SUBJECTIVE COMPUTING AND 
IMPROVISATION 


D. FOX HARRELL 


INTRODUCTION 


The cage contains a young girl, Yorda, who 
sits there quietly. Ico calls out to her and 
promises to find a way to let her out. He 
reaches a lever, which lowers the cage 
close to the ground. Ico makes his way back 
down and jumps on the cage, sending it and 
a dislodged piece of wood crashing to the 
floor. The impact opens up the cage door, 
freeing Yorda. 
As the pair continue through the castle’s 
many rooms and passages, it quickly 
becomes apparent that Ico and Yorda need 
to utilize each of their diverse talents if they 
want to escape. 
(a description of playing the video game 
ICO [The Team ICO wiki, 2011]) 


In a sense the music depends for i 
form on the same _ references ¢ 
primitive blues forms. It considers th 
total area of its existence as a mear 
to evolve, ie, to move, as a 
intelligently shaped musical concep 
from its beginning to its end.. 
shaped by the emotional requiremen 
of the player. 

What Rollins (and Coltrane an 
Coleman and Cecil Taylor, and son 
others) have done is to reestablish th 
absolute hegemony of improvisatic 
in jazz and to propose jazz again 
the freest of Western music. 

(a description of the music of Sonr 

Rollins [Jones (Baraka) 1998 


IN the videogame /CO described in the epigraph (see Figure 19.1), 
you are in it together. You must help each other escape; she opens 
locks and you fight shadows. Except that “you” are not you. The 


“you” in the game is a blend between your (the player’s) actions 
and the video game character’s (a 3D computer graphics boy 
named Ico) abilities that are implemented in computer code. And 
“she” is not she. The wraithlike girl named Yorda in the game is a 
computationally implemented character who operates according 
to predefined procedures. 

Playing the game is an act of improvising within the constraints 
laid out by that game designer. Furthermore, the rules 
implemented by computer code are used to evoke a sense of 
caring for another person. The girl is nearly helpless. You must 
call her close to you, have her take your hand, and lead her to 
safety. Clearly, a type of gender politics is also built into the 
game: it exhibits the old “save the princess” trope. Yet also an 
impetus toward freedom is built into the game. All of your 
improvisational actions are aimed at slipping free from the 
confines of the labyrinthine space of a dismal castle. 

In the quotation by the author Amiri Baraka in the epigraph, 
improvisation represents a dream of freedom. It is a deeply 
cultural view of improvisation. Improvisation serves the 
subjective needs of the improviser, one need being his “emotional 
requirements.” At the same time, Baraka also describes the 
structure of sound as a space to navigate. According to Baraka, 
within that metaphorically spatial structure, using a musical 
instrument transmutes the improvisor’s subjective needs into an 
expressive experience. The poet Kamau Brathwaite describes the 
same phenomenon of transmuting subjective needs _ into 
expression in his poem “Trane” (Brathwaite 1995): 


Propped against the crowded bar 
he pours into the cured and silver horn 


his old unhappy longing for a home 


An instrument, a silver saxophone, is used to transmute emotional 
longing and social-historical awareness into the experience of a 
jazz performance in the “real” space of the poem (a crowded bar). 
When Coltrane plays, like Rollins, we know that he uses a 
musical structure (whether chord changes, riffing off a melody, or 
a looser exploration, with blues-derived timbre) as a basis for 
improvisation that allows him to navigate subjective space. To 
forge a strange contrast, reconsider the videogame /CO. Clearly 
ICO, at its heart a poignant work of escapist fantasy, is not based 
upon conveying a profoundly tragic and transcendent history like 
that of Africans in the Americas, as do some works of Brathwaite 
or Sonny Rollins. Yet there is a clear parallel between JCO and 
jazz improvisation: the relationship between human 
improvisational agency and the compositional structure imposed 
by a creative system. 


FIGURE 19.1 The player character Ico extends an empathetic hand toward the 
wraithlike girl Yorda in this image from the game /CO. 


As the example of /CO is meant to illustrate, beyond producing 
mathematical results often construed as objective, computers can 
also be used for subjective aims that transcend their more 
utilitarian origins. Subjective computing systems include video 
games, interactive narratives, electronic literature, computer- 
based artwork, identity representation technologies (avatars, 
social media profiles, player characters), improvisational and 
generative music systems, and related types of media. What these 
systems share with one another is the ability to address the human 
condition through human improvisation with data structures and 


algorithmic processes. 

Improvisational uses of the computer require interplay between 
human meaning and machine data. The computer can structure, 
change, and respond to data. Human input can drive the 
computer’s data processing to result in new experiences for users. 
The phenomenon of user input and system operation working 
hand-in-hand represents an intersection of human subjectivity and 
computational structure. This intersection is the meeting point 
between two sides of a longstanding divide in the arts: 
improvisation and composition. Examining the interplay between 
improvisation and composition can be very fruitful. Rather than 
seeing improvisation and composition as opposites, I argue that 
the interaction between types of freedom and types of structure 1s 
a place where a great deal of creative expression emerges. This 
chapter argues that this is a creative zone for building subjective 
computing systems just as in other media. 

The creative potential of subjective computing systems argued 
for here is inspired by works at the intersection of improvisation 
and compositional structure in other media. For example, the 
combination of mathematically structured chapters and lushly 
diverse prose styles in Italo Calvino’s novel Jf on a Winter’s Night 
a Traveler results in a work that provocatively challenges the 
reader to imagine being a character in the book (who reads 
Calvino’s book itself) (Calvino 1982). Similarly, structure and 
subjectivity intertwine in the integration of romantic melodies 
with highly systematic twelve-tone compositional techniques in 
the classical works of Alban Berg (Berg 1995). It 1s possible to 
take advantage of similar strategies using the computer to achieve 
the types of rich meanings that works in other media have 
achieved. We have seen glimpses of that in Team ICO’s 


melancholy cinematic videogames JCO and Shadow of the 
Colossus, Jason Rohrer’s meditation on mortality in the computer 
game Passage, and Erik Loyer’s uncannily pensive interactive 
narrative, Strange Rain, for mobile phone/computer, but the 
innovations of these subjective computing systems can be pushed 
even further. 

This chapter explores the possibility for systems to take that 
next step in expression through the lens of improvisation. It starts 
by developing the interdisciplinary concept of phantasmal media 
as arising from a new perspective on computing. It is a 
perspective that argues for subjective, cultural, and critical 
approaches to computing. This is followed by a section that 
describes the ways that subjective computing systems function 
expressively through the interplay of user agency (improvisation) 
and system agency (composition). The chapter concludes by 
articulating a vision of subjective computing in the future and 
envisioning the qualities of effective phantasmal media systems. 


PHANTASMAL MEDIA: SUBJECTIVE, 
CULTURAL, AND CRITICAL COMPUTING 


Great expressive potential using computational media comes from 
their ability to construct and reveal what I call phantasms—blends 
of cultural ideas and sensory imagination. Phantasms are 
cognitive constructions that integrate conceptual content drawn 
from particular cultural worldviews with mental or perceptual 
imagery. Phantasms—cognitive phenomena that include sense of 
self, metaphors, social categories, narrative, and poetic thinking— 


structure much of human behavior and ideas.' I have introduced 
the term phantasmal media to refer to computational systems such 
as interactive narratives, games, electronic literature, computer- 
based artworks, and social media technologies that engage users’ 
(and system creators’) ideologies and epistemologies through rich 
mental, verbal, visual, and interactive imagery” (Harrell 2009). 
Socially shared notions of identity, community, and values, which 
often become quite divisive, arise from culturally widespread 
phantasms. Yet learning to recognize phantasms and to create new 
and empowering ones, akin to what linguist Otto Santa Ana calls 
“imsurgent metaphors,” can help us design media to support social 
empowerment and critical awareness (Santa Ana 2002). 
Phantasmal media can both reveal insidiously oppressive 
phantasms and prompt positively empowering phantasms. 
Phantasmal media can construct new plays of ideas in order to 
question unfair power relationships or even change social order 
for the better. As mentioned previously, the enabling force behind 
phantasmal media is a new broad conception of computing as 
subjective, cultural, and critical. The following subsections 
explain each of these concepts, which build upon each other, in 
turn. 


Subjective Computing 


Subjective computing refers to endeavors that use computing 
technologies to construct a dialogue between the expressive goals 
of system designers and the imaginative and _ interpretive 
experiences for users. Expressive goals are of a different nature 
than usability- or productivity-oriented goals. In fact, expressive 


goals may be driven by phenomena such as intuition, ambiguity, 
or improvisation. The arts offer traditions of practice arising from 
such varied goals. Addressing computational systems as 
subjectivity-oriented artifacts provides a clearer lens for analysis 
because it does not require artificial subdivision of the work 
according to disciplinary boundaries. The mathematical, 
computational, cognitive, and expressive elements of systems can 
be completely integrated with subjective content. 

In describing the notion of subjective computing, it is important 
to acknowledge Sherry Turkle’s influential work investigating a 
“range of new ‘intersubjective’ relationships” between humans 
and computers that have infiltrated everyday life (Turkle 2004). 
She notes the difference between instrumental, tool-oriented uses 
of computing and “relational uses” that treat computers as 
companions. She distinguishes these modalities from prosthetic 
uses that treat computer as extensions of the self and, more 
generally, everyday uses that treat technologies as objects-to- 
think-with from a user-centric perspective. Turkle writes: 


Computer users are frequently more in touch with the subjective computer, the 
computer that does things to us, to our ways of seeing the world, to the way we 
think, to the nature of our relationships with each other. Technologies are never 
“Just tools.” They are evocative objects. They cause us to see ourselves and our 
world differently. (Turkle 2004) 


The phantasmal media concept finds great synergy with Turkle’s 
notions, especially with her theorizing of the new forms of 
identity enabled by emerging technologies. Yet, drawing upon 
ethnographic and psychological perspectives, Turkle’s focus is 
often on the ways that these computational technologies serve as 
“evocative objects” that affect us (often without our awareness) 1n 
our everyday interactions with them. In contrast, the orientation 


here is toward the creation of subjective computing technologies 
—especially those intended as artworks. Phantasmal media 
creation requires consideration of implicit and explicit subjective 
expression of computing technologies for expression, highlighting 
the latter. Subjective computing can emphasize the creation of 
systems explicitly for expressive uses, highlighting a_ third 
perspective of computing beyond the instrumental or Turkle’s 
intersubjective. One of the key characteristics of subjective 
computing is human-computer improvisation, what will be 
defined in a later section as agency play. 


Cultural Computing 


Cultural practices and values are implicitly built into all 
computational systems. However, it is not common to develop 
systems with explicit engagement with, and foundations in, 
cultural practices and values aside from those traditionally 
privileged in discourse surrounding computing practices (Harrell 
2008). Cultural computing entails engaging commonly excluded 
cultural values and practices that can _ potentially spur 
computational innovation and can invigorate expressive 
computational production. In particular, diverse ways of 
manipulating data and enabling relationships between humans and 
our (computational) artifacts can form the basis for new technical 
and expressive computing practices. Cultural computing also 
necessitates reflection on the challenges involved in making 
cultural values explicit in computing practices. One potential 
challenge is to avoid the pitfall of seeing technologies as imbued 
with characteristics that are nothing but cultural stereotypes 


(essentialist notions of identity) (Eglash 1995). For example, a 
website grounded in the culture of a particular Chinese cultural 
group is not simply a website with silk cloth patterns. Another 
grave pitfall is enabling cultural plunder, that is, using diverse 
aesthetic traditions only to empower culturally privileged, often 
implicitly “Western” materialistic and production-oriented modes 
of thought that inform many engineering practices. In contrast, 
cultural computing means empowering technologies serving in a 
plurality of worldviews. 


Critical Computing 


Critical computing refers to the ability of computing to say 
something about, and to make an impact on, the real world. 
Particularly, critical computing refers to challenging 
disempowering social structures and technologies. The critical 
computing concept helps technology developers go further than 
approaches to human-computer interaction oriented only toward 
issues like ease of use. Rather, developers can build technologies 
as a way of addressing issues like social identity, power 
relationships, and political configurations. Current computer 
science researchers often overlook rich areas of social critique and 
insight from marginalized peoples and humanistic discourses. For 
example, in exploring the area of classification infrastructures, 
important for numerous computing applications, science studies 
researchers Geoffrey Bowker and Susan Leigh Star write: 


Why should the computer scientist read African-American poets? What does 
information science have to do with race-critical or feminist methods and 
metaphysics? The collective wisdom in those domains is one of the richest places 
from which to understand these core problems in information systems design: how 


to preserve the integrity of information without a priori standardization and its 
often attendant violence. In turn, if those lessons can be taken seriously within the 
emerging cyberworld, there may yet be a chance to strengthen its democratic 
ethical aspects. (Bowker and Star 1999) 


Critical computing means allowing engineers, scientists, and other 
software designers to address such issues through technical 
solutions, rather than to suggest that end use and its analysis are 
matters left to be sorted out in the real world after deployment. 
The view here is that technologists can structure software as a 
means of participating in long traditions of thought oriented 
toward human empowerment and critically aware engagement 
with our societies. 


Critical Computing 


Cultural Computing 


Subjective Computing 


FIGURE 19.2 Critical computing systems are cultural computing systems aimed at 
engendering critical awareness and/or social empowerment. Cultural computing systems 
are subjective computing systems that are explicit about their cultural foundations and 
implicit values. 


In summary, critical computing builds upon the cultural 
awareness enabled by cultural computing. In turn, the cultural 
computing call to build systems rooted explicitly in diverse views 
builds upon the idea that computing can serve subjective aims. In 


this sense, subjective computing is the foundation upon which the 
other two perspectives of computing are built (see Figure 19.2). 
The remainder of this chapter focuses on one phenomenon that I 
described earlier, exemplifying how computing can be used to 
serve subjective needs. The phenomenon 1s that of improvisation. 


A SUBJECTIVE COMPUTING PHENOMENON: 
THE INTERPLAY OF IMPROVISATION AND 
COMPOSITION 


Improvisation/User Agency 


Computational media have often been described as interactive. 
However, I prefer focusing on the term agency rather than 
interactivity. This is because user agency implies improvisational 
action that is meaningfully directed toward the imaginative world 
created by a subjective computing system. Artfully designing user 
agency for expressive systems is central to the concept of 
subjective computing. This subsection describes how authors can 
playfully vary user agency to enable rich types of expression in 
computational media. 

Computational media afford more active roles for users than 
some traditional art forms such as novels or narrative paintings. 
Digital media theorist Janet Murray has claimed that increased 
user agency is a foundational property of computational media 
(Murray 1997). She also categorizes various types of user agency 
in interactive narrative works. Examples of user agency include 


spatial navigation, problem solving, incorporating gameplay 
actions within narratives, and traversing links in hypertext 
narrative. Murray’s theory has influenced many practitioners who 
set out to explore new expressive possibilities brought by 
computational media in which agency plays an important part. 
However, many subsequent attempts have been based on an 
overly simplistic understanding of agency—that is, agency as the 
free will of players. 

Computer and video games are types of subjective computing 
system that have become very popular. In many games, a sense of 
free will is conveyed to the user by means of enabling the user to 
move a character through space and interact with objects in the 
game world. Understanding agency as this limited type of free 
will inevitably leads to an obsession with the idea that “the more 
agency, the better.”” This phenomenon is exemplified in notions 
such as “full reactive eyes entertainment” or F.R.E.E., a concept 
proposed by game designer Yu Suzuki during the development 
and marketing of the game Shenmue, which aspired to allow a 
character to freely interact with many aspects of its environment, 
such as soda machines or toy dispensers. Yet despite the high 
degree of free will to interact with objects, the slow pacing of 
Shenmue’s plot was sometimes viewed as a fault, perhaps with the 
high degree of freedom detracting from meaningful narrative 
development and resulting in player boredom. 

Offering the user a sense of free will in an imaginary world 1s 
not the only possible goal. Authors could instead build systems 
that vary user agency over time to evoke a range of experiences. 
Instead of only granting the user control over a character’s 
physical actions, she might be granted control only over the 
character’s mood. Yet another system might only grant a user 


control over whose perspective a story is told from. Even more 
radically, a user might be granted control over whether meaning is 
conveyed through linear storytelling or through more surreal 
metaphorical poetry. Subjective computing works should grant 
user agency along whatever dimension helps to convey the 
meaning of the work most effectively. 


Composition/System Agency 


System agency is defined as the capacity of the computer to 
modify content (data) and to enable users’ actions. However, it is 
important to understand that system agency only exists in 
conjunction with humans, who make sense of the system’s 
actions. Computers express their agency through procedural rules. 
The underlying rules of subjective computing systems determine 
how the systems function. These rules range from simply timing 
the presentation of text, as in the text animation The Sea by 
Young-Hae Chang Heavy Industries, to controlling artificial 
intelligence (AI)-based characters, as in Michael Mateas’s and 
Andrew Stern’s interactive drama Facade (Mateas 2002); 
screenshots of both are shown in Figure 19.3. 
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FIGURE 19.3 Rules in the web-based text animation The Sea carefully coordinate 
textual changes with music (left); rules in the interactive drama system Facade 
coordinate multiple AI characters in dialogue with the player character (right). 


The notion of system agency leverages the discourse 
accompanying classic AI goals of building autonomous intelligent 
“agents” that exhibit humanlike behaviors. The term system 
agency as I use it does not imply, however, that a goal driving my 
framework for subjective computing is the dream of full system 
autonomy. System agency is a result of human interpretation in 
light of a set of situated social circumstances. System agency is 
not a property intrinsic to the computer itself. The term system 
agency provides shorthand to describe human interpretation of 
properties of the system behavior and capacity, specified by the 
story author and authoring system designer. System agency 
always needs to be considered in parallel to human agency. The 
construct describing the interaction between human and system 
agency 1s named agency play in order to call attention to the 
omnipresent interplay between these two concepts. The term 
agency play is also meant to call to mind the possibility for 
skillful manipulation of the relationship and play between users 
and systems toward expressive ends. 


Agency Play 


Agency play focuses on leveraging the relationship between the 
user and system in order to create experiences that are meaningful 
and engaging for users to participate in. Taking the step of 
expressively using agency play in subjective computing systems 
is similar to the step that filmmakers took in the early 20th 
century when they discovered that varying camera angle, framing, 
and take length were all effective storytelling mechanisms. This 
section defines promising dimensions of agency play and provides 
illustrative examples. The following are multiple layers of agency 
play, each of which can be used expressively to convey meaning: 


¢ Agency relationship: User actions and system actions operate 
in relation to one another. This relationship can vary in 
relative magnitude and degree of dependency between the 
two types of actions (e.g., an inverse relationship or 
independent operation). 

¢ Agency scope: Results of either user or system actions may 
have immediate and local impact (e.g., turning a character 
left or right) or longer-term and less immediately apparent 
results (e.g., a series of actions may determine narrative 
structure itself). 

¢ Agency dynamics: The relationship between possible user 
and system actions, and their scopes, can vary dynamically 
during runtime. 

¢ User input direction: The user may establish a pattern of 
input that directs agency dynamics and/or agency scope. 


User Input Direction 


JL Agency Dynamics 


LL Agency Scope 


Agency Relationship 


FIGURE 19.4 The dimensions of agency are depicted here as horizontal planes. Arrows 
indicate the direction of influence between these dimensions. 


Figure 19.4 illustrates how the dimensions of agency relate to 
each other and how each dimension mediates the ones below it. 
The dimension of user input direction is separated graphically 
because it directs the levels below it but is not itself constituted by 
the layers below it. These layers below are meant to provide a 
vocabulary for more precisely describing such varying types of 
agency and how they can be manipulated toward expressive 
effects. 


Agency Relationship 


Agency relationship is the fundamental dimension of agency play. 
Agency relationship refers to the relative magnitude of, and 
dependence relationships existing between, the following: 


1. A set of actions allowed by the system to be executed by a 
user 

2. A set of actions defined by the developer(s) to be executed 
by the system 

3. A user’s desire or need to perform actions 

4. A user’s sense of meaningful possible actions 

5. A range of possible user interpretations of actions 


In analyzing this function, the first two aspects of the function 
should be considered first, with the understanding that the latter 
three aspects determine the expressive qualities of the agency 
relationship. Relative magnitude refers to the relative degree of 
possible user actions to system-imposed constraints, especially 
constraints upon actions enacted by the user. 

The degree and nature of dependence between user and system 
control over actions can vary greatly. Primary models include 
cases in which user and system agency are independent or 
interdependent. A particular case of interdependent agencies is 
inverse dependence, in which increasing system agency inhibits 
user agency and/or vice versa. To give an example of independent 
operation, consider the case in videogames of characters that are 
controllable by a human player as contrasted to the case of 
characters that are controlled solely by the system. In this case, 
independent user agency refers to the ability of the player to make 


meaningful actions in a computer-based imaginative world. The 
ability to cause a character to move, acquire artifacts, and interact 
with other player characters or nonplayer characters (NPCs) 
reflects this sense of player agency. User agency can also operate 
along dimensions outside of the story world, such as in-game 
camera control. The “meaningfulness” of player actions most 
often arises from the degree to which a player’s actions seem to 
refer to things in the imaginative world at hand. Thus control over 
actions that do not have any significant effect on content are 
commonly described as providing the user with a low degree of 
agency. Simultaneously, again using videogames as an example, 
moving a virtual camera in a proper way may reveal to the player 
a necessary object in the game world. This revealing of the object 
is an example in which an action outside of the imaginative 
world’s content provides a meaningful result within the 
imaginative world. As argued earlier, the notion of meaningful 
agency relies upon situated construal of possible user actions. 

An independent model can also describe independent system 
agency, such as in cases in which a system is capable of 
autonomously carrying out humanlike action. Consider Rafael 
Pérez y Pérez’s system MEXICA, which is a_ subjective 
computing system that generates stories that draw upon Aztec lore 
(Pérez y Pérez and Sharples 1999, 24). The beginning of a sample 
story generated by MEXICA reads: 


Jaguar knight was an inhabitant of the great Tenochtitlan. Princess was an 
inhabitant of the great Tenochtitlan. From the first day they met, princess felt a 
special affection for jaguar knight. Although at the beginning princess did not want 
to admit it, princess fell in love with jaguar knight. 


MEXICA itself exhibits independent system agency because it is 
the system that is doing the “telling.” Therefore, the story is not 


revealed by the user’s actions in the story world (such as 
controlling a character) but rather the system simply 
autonomously generates stories as output. 

The 2005 strategy game Civilization IV provides an example of 
interdependent agencies. When the agency of the player increases 
in the game as he or she gains more resources (money, weapons, 
technology, etc.), so does agency of the system because it controls 
more NPCs with increased capability, and the system must 
coordinate a more complicated set of game world events at large. 
Likewise, a system could implement a subset of playable 
characters that are semi-autonomous, requiring only high-level 
direction from a player. In this case, the control of character 
action also displays an interdependent relationship. 

As an example of an inverse dependent model, we can look at 
the IMPROV system by Ken Perlin and Athomas Goldberg, 
which was developed to allow for the creation of characters that 
were controlled by users but also expressed their own behaviors 
(Perlin and Goldberg 1996). For example, one could say that the 
more an IMPROV-based character can take action in a story 
world without direction of a player (such as Sid in Figure 19.5), 
the more system agency and less user agency is exhibited (Perlin 
1998). 

The types of agency independence and dependence described 
here are meant only to sketch useful points along a range of 
possibilities, rather than to exhaustively list every possible type of 
relationship between user and system control of situated action. 


Agency Scope 


The concept of agency scope describes the impact and narrative 
focus of user and system actions, ranging from immediate and 
local impact, such as spatial navigation ability, to less 
immediately apparent but more global results, such as shaping the 
narrative structure itself. Either side of the agency scope spectrum 
can be used effectively to convey meanings in addition to the 
actual narrative. 


FIGURE 19.5 The character Sid was built using the IMPROV system. Sid is controlled 
by a user, but it also exhibits its own behaviors. 


The videogame Shadow of the Colossus demonstrates a 
situation with a high degree of local player agency and a low 
degree of global player agency. At times in the game the player is 


able to control a character as he tries to dodge black bolts of 
energy coming after him, but no matter the action taken, the 
player character will still be hit with the bolts and rendered 
unconscious. The ability to move around (local player agency) but 
not to change the outcome (global player agency) renders a sense 
of fate and helplessness. 

An opposite relationship between local and global agency can 
be found in the Al-based interactive narrative documentary 
Terminal Time (Domike, Mateas, and Vanouse 2003). In 
Terminal Time, the last millennium of history is presented 
according to different ideological biases depending upon audience 
(a collective group of users in a movie theater) input. In this work, 
users have only very low local agency through the one- 
dimensional control mechanism (the volume of the clapping 
sound of the audience) used to select answers to a few multiple- 
choice questions. However, there is great variability in the 
generated output in terms of both media elements composed and 
displayed and in terms of the rhetorical model that can slant the 
bias of the output toward a variety of ideologies, such as feminist 
or antireligious. The contrast, in this case, between low local 
player agency and high global player agency can be read as a 
critique of a style of documentary filmmaking featuring a 
privileged, all-knowing narrator. 


Agency Dynamics 


The nature of a given agency relationship and the scope of agency 
impact can vary over time. This change in agency over time is 
called agency dynamics. If these dynamics are orchestrated in 


order to express a theme such as the increasing emotional 
maturity of a character, then agency play has become an 
expressive resource varying according to aesthetic dictates at 
runtime. Stories that contain fixed levels of agency relationship 
and agency scope throughout runtime, which could be a conscious 
and expressive design decision in its own right, have static agency 
dynamics. 

One space to explore the dynamics between player agency and 
system agency is through semi-autonomous player characters 
(SPCs). In the domains of interactive narrative and gaming, 
characters are often categorized as player characters or NPCs. 
Player characters are often entirely controlled by players, whereas 
NPCs embrace system autonomy and are not usually subject to 
player command. Although most characters fall into one or the 
other category, some games have characters that incorporate traits 
of both. For instance, some player characters may convey their 
impatience by foot-tapping, exhibited in an early example by the 
player character in the 1985 Apple Ile game Captain Goodnight; 
the character also begins playing with a yo-yo or may smile when 
receiving bonuses to a character’s power. 


as 


FIGURE 19.6 Pac-Man is distraught in the image here from Pac-Man 2: The New 
Adventures because the player has shot him with a slingshot (causing his emotional state 
to change). 


User Input Direction 


All of these levels of agency can be directed by user input. For 
example, in Pac-Man 2: The New Adventures, the player does not 
directly control the Pac-Man character but can direct his attention 
toward certain objects or tasks—which the character sometimes 
refuses. The player can also hit Pac-Man with stones from a 
slingshot to abusively change his mood. Some experiences in the 
game are inaccessible unless Pac-Man is in the right mood at the 


right time, but the user can change Pac-Man’s mood only through 
indirect means, as shown in Figure 19.6. 

This type of agency dynamics can be used expressively to 
provide a sense of personality to a player character while 
simultaneously providing necessary constraints on _ possible 
actions. In Terminal Time, mentioned earlier, player interaction to 
determine the ideological bias (e.g., technocentric or white 
supremacist) is minimal—just clapping. However, the user input 
is what offers players the strong sense of global agency in the 
piece because user votes cast by clapping determine all of the 
topics of the narrative. 

This discussion is a preliminary effort to carefully present a 
model of agency that includes often overlooked agency 
phenomena toward the development of a theory for the design of 
subjective computing systems. The account of all four dimensions 
certainly is not comprehensive, and the examples do not cover the 
entire area of expressive possibilities. Each is an area ripe for 
further exploration. The modest goal here is to present a new 
approach and vocabulary for considering the role of agency in 
subjective, cultural, and critical computing works. 


CONCLUSION: PHANTASMAL MEDIA AND 
THE POTENTIAL OF SUBJECTIVE 
COMPUTING SYSTEMS 


Agency play carries with it significant risks: users’ expectations 
for transparent control over systems can be violated; dynamic 
agency may cause the computer to seem unpredictable in response 


to user input. Under such circumstances user input may seem less 
meaningful if it is often seemingly ignored by the system. Users 
may need an indication of exactly when their agency has given 
way to system agency, and why. Yet agency play is a powerful 
expressive tool. Subjective computing works have matured to the 
stage that users are accustomed to many conventions of 
interaction and user agency. Remember, this type of 
improvisation is not simply free will (just as in jazz, playing 
“free” does not just mean mindlessly creating sounds at will). 
Self-reflexive, challenging, and _ provocative play with 
conventions at the intersection of user and system can yield new 
expressive directions. Agency play, again, is one of the hallmarks 
of the exemplary subjective computing systems that I call 
phantasmal media. 

Further elaborating the phantasmal media construct, I propose a 
set of characteristics that may render subjective computing 
systems into effective phantasmal media works. By “effective,” I 
mean that they strongly incorporate a number of the following 
characteristics. Phantasmal media are imaginative in that users 
can co-construct along with meanings provided by system 
designers. Authors provide frameworks for exploration within 
which users can construct their own meanings. At the same time, 
phantasmal media are socially engaged and transformative. In 
phantasmal media works, users can potentially engage in 
worldviews and experiences other than those they encounter in 
everyday life. This can potentially enable the user to be 
transformed internally and may be a catalyst for the user’s desire 
to effect change in the real world. Phantasmal media are 
inherently computational. The computer is used as a medium and 
its unique mode of structuring meaning through procedures and 


data can be exploited for expression (Harrell 2009, 2013; 
Manovich 2001; Murray 1997). Finally, phantasmal media are 
improvisational. Such systems create new experiences each time 
they are encountered. Usually, the meanings generated by each 
experience build upon each other in order to reveal emergent 
visions. Just as Brathwaite, in the poem “Trane” in _ the 
introduction of this chapter, described how John Coltrane’s 
saxophone improvisations can conjure a sense of longing for a 
stolen history, phantasmal media have the potential to conjure rich 
histories and build imaginative worlds. 

In defining a set of characteristics that denotes speculative 
exemplars, I posit a subjective set of aesthetic criteria. 
Improvisation is at the center of this aesthetic proposition. Yet it 
is not improvisation as a naive sense of freedom. It is 
improvisation as a sense of freedom that is only understood as it 
operates in relation to structure. It is a play of different types of 
freedom and different types of structure. It 1s improvisation as a 
system of exchange. Embracing the aesthetic sensibility of 
improvisation will play a part in enabling the computer to reach 
its potential to reflect the tragedies and triumphs of the human 
condition. 


NOTES 


This chapter draws on material from chapters 2 and 7 of D. Fox 
Harrell, Phantasmal Media: An Approach to Imagination, 
Computation, and Expression (Cambridge, MA: MIT Press, 
2013). 


1. Jean Laplanche and Jean-Bertand Pontalis introduced the notion of the phantasm in 
the domain of psychoanalysis. The term has also been taken up by Gilles Deleuze. 
However, their notions are more apt to be appropriated by literary theorists than 
referenced by cognitive scientists. Since this chapter draws upon recent cognitive 
science approaches to imaginative cognition, the psychoanalytic notion of the 
phantasm is invoked only as a useful literary theoretic descriptor and not as a 
scientific term. See Gilles Deleuze, The Logic of Sense (New York: Columbia 
University Press, 1990). Also see Jean Laplanche and Jean-Bertrand Pontalis, 
“Fantasme originaire, fantasmes des origines, origine du fantasme,” Les temps 
modernes 19 (Jan-Juin 1964): 1833-1868, translated into English as Jean 
Laplanche and Jean-Bertrand Pontalis, “Fantasy and the Origins of Sexuality,” 
International Journal of Psychoanalysis 49, no. 1 (1968): 1-18. 

2. This notion of mental image is not considered to be merely a picture in someone’s 
head—1t is understood here to involve the embodied, situated, and distributed basis 
of human conceptualization. See Gilles Fauconnier and Mark Turner, The Way We 
Think: Conceptual Blending and the Mind’s Hidden Complexities (New York: 
Basic Books, 2002). Also see Edwin Hutchins, “Distributed Cognition,” paper 
presented at the International Encyclopedia of the Social and Behavioral Sciences, 
University of California, San Diego, CA, 2000, and Edwin Hutchins, “Distributed 
Cognition,” /nternational Encyclopedia of the Social and Behavioral Sciences, ed. 
Neil J. Smelser and Paul B. Baltes, 2068-2072 (Oxford, UK: Elsevier, 2001); Jean 
Lave and Etienne Wenger, Situated Learning: Legitimate Peripheral Participation 
(Cambridge, U.K.: Cambridge University Press, 1991); Francisco J. Varela, Evan 
Thompson, and Eleanor Rosch, The Embodied Mind: Cognitive Science and 
Human Experience (Cambridge, MA: MIT Press, 1991). 
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CHAPTER 20 


IMPROVISATION AND INTERACTION, © 
CANONS AND RULES, EMERGENCE 
AND PLAY 


SIMON PENNY 


If we knew what it was we were doing, it would not be called research, would 
it? 


—Albert Einstein 


INTRODUCTION 


Over the last two decades, the availability of real-time 
computational technologies (hardware, software, and peripherals) 
has permitted the development of categorically new kinds of 
cultural practices in which the machine system is constituted as a 
quasi-organism that responds to changes or perturbations in its 
“Umwelt” according to behavioral rules (most often) contrived by 
the artist/author. These systems are found in “new media” forms 
such as online interactive worlds, augmented and mixed reality 
work, locative media, and fully physically embodied interactive 
installation and performance—in single and multiple participant, 
discrete, and distributed modalities. They conform to or derive 


from musical, literary, theatrical, and plastic arts genres, but the 
fundamental creative/technical practices of designing behaviors 
and implementing machine perception is largely without 
precedent in these arts traditions. This chapter proposes that a 
source for relevant aesthetic theory might be found in the 
improvisational forms that often exist as essential but informal 
dimensions of traditional arts practices and their knowledge bases. 
Within computational discourses and practices around the formal 
capabilities of computational systems there is a long and relevant 
history of discussion of questions of creativity, novelty, and 
emergence. Computer-based interactive art practices and 
traditions of improvisation thus provide as heterogeneous an 
interdisciplinary polyglot as one could wish for. This chapter 
explores that territory. 


INTERACTIVITY, IMPROVISATION, AND THE 
ARTS 


As a maker of digital interactive cultural artifacts coming from a 
fine arts background, it is bountifully evident to me that the 
aesthetic theory of conventional representation-based practices in 
the arts offers little guidance in the creation of artworks that 
behave. In the face of this theoretical vacuum, where might we 
find informed guidance for designing computational artifacts that 
have behavior? The main thesis of this chapter is that traditions of 
improvisation might offer useful input. There is a structural 
isomorphism between computer-based interaction and 
improvisatory practices in the fine and performing arts, as well as 


other points of relatedness. The chapter explores this isomorphism 
and points to how such practices might provide aesthetic models 
and theoretical insights that can inform the design of more 
aesthetically rich interactive cultural artifacts. Recognition of this 
isomorphism leads us into an interdisciplinary conversation that 
raises deeper questions about emergence and creativity in 
computational systems. The arguments herein therefore 
triangulate the trajectories of several traditions—improvisation, 
interactive art, and artificial life discourses. 

The advent of interactive cultural practices and the emergence 
of their design as a field of aesthetic decision making presents 
practitioners with a theory vacuum, because most of the areas of 
pre-computational cultural practices that inform such new forms 
are static or temporally locked. That is, none of those forms 
involve artifacts that possess behavior, “make decisions,” and 
“take actions” based on changes in its context in real time. There 
is therefore a lack of relevant aesthetic theory regarding the 
interactive dimension of such _ practices. Computer-based 
interactive cultural practices offer the user(s)/player(s) a 
constrained freedom—the opportunity of free action within a 
constrained gamut of possibilities defined by code, interface 
design, and input modalities. Improvisation in cultural practices 
likewise permits a freedom of action within a frame—in musical 
improvisation for instance, behavior is constrained by key, 
rhythm, mode, Sruti, ragam, talam, and so forth. Karlheinz 
Stockhausen was clear on this matter: “One always connects 
improvisation with the presentation of underlying schemata, 
formulae and stylistic elements.”! It is worthy of note that a 
utopian rhetoric of “freedom” has characterized (naive) views of 
both improvisation and computer interaction. 


This idea of a constrained freedom constitutes part of the 
perceived isomorphism that is central in what follows. This 
conversation is undergirded by theoretical questions regarding 
emergence, novelty, and the nature of creativity itself in human, 
biological, evolutionary, and computational contexts. The chapter 
glosses some of those issues in order to provide a richer ground 
upon which to pursue the conversation. The following discussion 
will thus engage systems theory, distributed and _ enactive 
cognition discourse, theory of self-organizing and emergent 
systems, improvisation and performance studies, and other 
discourses, in the pursuit of a more developed theorization of the 
interactive cultural artifact. 

There has been a wide range of projects, academic and artistic, 
that have aimed at the generation of novelty—or the impression of 
novelty—in computational systems. At one extreme is the history 
of “choose your own adventure” interactive literature, which 
while often aesthetically novel, has generally relied on simplistic 
selection processes—simple selection rules for lookup tables and 
quasi-random selection over databases, and so on. This kind of 
system leads to a Pavlovian point-and-click mode of interaction 
now typical of computer games and World Wide Web interaction. 
There are clearly degrees in this continuum, running from button 
or menu style “user selection” to procedures that permit novel 
user-generated possibilities. 

At the other end of the scale are systems whose designers have 
a stake in theoretical questions of novelty in computational 
systems. Works that variously deploy AI techniques, genetic 
algorithms, neural nets, and other sophisticated techniques are 
discussed. A key variable in such works is whether they also 
engage the question of interaction. Many projects in Artificial 


Life Art traditions take the form of synthetic ecologies, which are 
observed as one might observe the goings on in an aquarium. 
Others provide an opportunity for the custom construction of 
synthetic life-forms, which are then let loose in a virtual ecology 
(see later discussion of Technosphere, Avolve). Another genre 
focuses specifically on the dynamics of embodied human 
engagement (work in the tradition of Myron Krueger, David 
Rokeby, et al.). These systems permit the user more autonomy but 
assume greater effort and skill on the user’s part—the range from 
“end user” to skilled virtuoso is again a continuum. Whether such 
interaction in some way constitutes improvisation is a subject for 
discussion. Nonetheless, various projects have focused centrally 
on the territory of real-time improvisatory machines in musical 
performance, notably Gordon Pask’s Musicolour and George 
Lewis’s Voyager. 

In discussions of interactive systems, basic terms must be 
elucidated and clarified at the outset. Interaction can be viewed 
from the perspective of machine design—in which the “user’’ is 
simply presumed to behave in a range of ways that are 
predictable, allowable, and designed-in. In this way, interactivity 
“constructs a user.” Alternatively, interaction is viewed from the 
point of view of the interacting subject, and the dynamics of the 
machine system are all but ignored. Such an opposition smacks a 
little of the “science wars.” This user/machine binary also 
reinforces a subject/object dichotomy. Karen Barad has argued 
that such an a priori binary 1s an impediment to understanding of 
phenomena.’ My goal is to move beyond this binarism, toward a 
performative ontology in which the behavior of the system as a 
whole can be usefully discussed. Such an approach, I believe, 
offers the potential for both theory and practice to move beyond 


the cognitivist logjam. Central to my argument here is the idea 
that capacity for interactivity 1s dependent on a more fundamental 
capacity for (agent-like) behavior, and the construction and design 
of sophisticated behavior must precede the design of interaction. 


Technical History of Interactive Art 


The field of “digital” interactive art took off in the late 1980s with 
the general availability of the desktop computer. However, 
historically significant precursors and prototypes were developed 
in the previous 25 years that deployed various analog and digital 
technologies. Much interactive practice has sprung from the 
context of the plastic and visual arts. The reasons for this were 
largely technologically determined. The historical trajectory of the 
evolution of computational systems began with mathematical 
calculation. Processing of textual material followed. After basic 
numerical and textual representation, domestic and prosumer 
computer systems incorporated some capacity to digitize, 
generate, store, and manage static images and sounds. This was 
followed by increasing capabilities of input and output (scanners, 
printers, sound cards). The ability to combine such elements as 
“multimedia” and “desktop publishing” was facilitated by the fact 
that in computational contexts these elements had already been 
translated into compatible and computable elements and 
structures. Capacity to handle sound also developed 
incrementally.* But handling of sound or image as digital 
representation was only half the problem. As I have discussed 
previously, the institutional and bureaucratic formation of 
business and consumer computing culture meant that “input and 


output peripherals” for image and sound work were slow in 
developing.” Even with the advent of the Internet, movement of 
“media” files was tricky until well into the early years of the 
World Wide Web in the later 1990s. Through the first two 
decades of desktop computing, one constantly worked around 
input/output bottlenecks and data storage limitations. For 
instance, for a certain period, while it might have been possible to 
generate static or time-based imagery, there was no tractable way 
to record it, save pointing an analog video camera at the screen. 
Likewise, while it may have been possible to generate synthetic 
audio, it was more difficult to input recorded audio. For two 
decades, so-called analog-to-digital and  digital-to-analog 
conversion hardware remained in the form of cumbersome 
external peripherals. It is only with technological convergence in 
the form of digital audio and image/video formats and 
technologies that these processes have become relatively facile. 
While the built-in camera is now ubiquitous, we should be 
mindful that this is a recent development. 

The ramping up of interactive capability followed a similar 
trajectory. As formats and processing capabilities advanced, real- 
time interaction came to incorporate increasingly rich media 
forms, from text, to text and monochrome line drawings, to the 
integration of animation, sound, and video. Increased capability 
for the handling of media types was paralleled by increasingly 
sophisticated data management and decision-making systems and 
a wider diversity of higher-performance sensors and input 
devices. 


Machines and Creativity 


Machines, as normally construed, do not improvise. When they do 
something that 1s unexpected they are broken. The screw-cutting 
lathe that creates a thread of varying pitch must be fixed. The 
blender that contributes shards of metal to the smoothie is bound 
for the recycle bin. The desktop computer is framed around such 
instrumental functionality. The last thing I want topsdbns 
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. exactly. We want our word processor to be predictable and 
ready-to-hand. This is not something we expect from an artwork. 
We want to be surprised by an artwork. In discussing computer- 
based interaction and specifically interactive art and cultural 
practices vis-a-vis improvisation, we recognize that a interactive 
system designed for cultural purposes is expected to respond in a 
poetical or inventive, mildly surprising way to user behavior. But 
clearly, random responses would be simply tedious. What then 
constitutes an interesting response from a machine to a human 
action? One might propose something like a Turing test—it would 
be similar to the kind of response one might get in a rewarding 
conversation with an intelligent, informed, and motivated partner 
—relevant yet provocative, propelling the exchange “forward”—a 
response that surprises yet tacitly acknowledges the current 
frame.°® 

Such responses are always constrained by the given structure of 
the machine system, whose output must be codified in terms of 
the output modalities it has been provided with, usually 
constrained to two-channel audio and presentation of colored 
pixels on a medium-sized flat surface. The system will never 


juggle, no matter what the context or internal computation. Output 
is always (already) constrained. You can have any color, as long 
as it is in the gamut, you can have any note, within the range of 
the audio output system. (Constraint on variety is discussed 
further later in the chapter.) All computers perform predefined 
procedures (algorithms) upon a stream of already structured data. 
Their operations are rule-based, and like any engineering pursuit, 
such rules allow no room for interpretation. An instruction like 
“make a jazz noise here” does not compute. 


THE (POOR) LEGACY OF THE FINE AND 
PERFORMING ARTS 


Interactive art practice—that is, art practices that deploy real-time 
computing to generate responsive behaviors—is a novel pursuit at 
the intersection of two _ historically disparate domains— 
engineering and the fine arts. One might go as far as to say that 
these domains have been constituted by their mutual opposition 
on a continuum between (ir)rationality and 
objectivism/subjectivism. Lurking in this pursuit are all the 
possible pitfalls of any radically interdisciplinary endeavor—and 
any number of unsuspecting practitioners have fallen into those 
pits, myself included. Some, regrettably, seem unaware that their 
domain of practice is in one or other such pits (such a pit might 
be, for instance, the implementation of a technical method that at 
some deep level is opposed to the larger aesthetic politics of the 
project). The constraints and pressures imposed on practices by 
the incorporation of computer systems are discussed in more 


detail later in the chapter. Here I draw attention to the paucity of 
useful support for the practice from the domain of the arts. 

As systems increased in computational power and database 
systems became more tractable, the capability of real-time action 
over larger numbers of larger files became possible, first in the 
domain of production, then increasingly in the domain of user 
interaction. This opened up possibilities for the production of 
dynamical cultural artifacts: artworks that could change their 
behavior as a result of changes in their environment, as detected 
by whatever sensor systems they were equipped with. But 
traditional practices of the fine arts were and had been concerned 
with the faithful and reliable production of artifacts, images, and 
sounds, and as such, questions of autonomous and interactive 
behavior and their design and management never arose. 
Practitioners of interactive practices therefore were left in 
something of a theoretical void. Nothing in the theoretical corpus 
of the fine arts prepares one for the task of designing an artifact 
that behaves. 

Looking further afield in the arts, one finds little more in terms 
of support. The temporal image practices of film and video are as 
interactive as a freight train. Nothing will perturb the movie from 
its headlong hurtling down its predetermined track, save outright 
derailment. Music, dance, and theater likewise, according to 
convention, are mainly concerned with the reproduction of 
ossified symbolic records—the script and the score. And literature 
—literature is that ossified symbolic record. This “command and 
control” approach could be called the blueprint model for art. In 
biosemiotics, such a process is called symbolically directed 
construction: the symbols, to a greater or lesser degree, dictate the 
performance, with the composer, playwright, or author dictating 


the symbols. 

Improvisation and interactivity both occupy marginal positions 
with respect to conventional arts practices. According to the logic 
of this chapter, these two practices are also linked in the sense that 
interactivity can be thought of as automated improvisation. It is in 
these evanescent areas of performative practice, where invention 
can take place in the moment of practice, that we might look for 
experience and strategies useful in the construction of interactive 
art. In what follows, I will discuss improvisation with respect to 
several areas of technological discourse, including artificial 
intelligence and artificial life, and will relate improvisation to 
generativity, emergence, and dynamical and _ self-organizing 
systems, as well as to concepts of responsiveness, creativity, 
invention, novelty, surprise, and play. 


REPRESENTATIONALISM, PERFORMATIVITY, 
AND CODE 


The terms representation, representational, and 
representationalism are inflected variously in different theoretical 
writing. My usage arises from the confluence of AI and cognitive 
science and their (phenomenological) critiques. Fundamental to a 
cognitivist view of the world is the idea that human (and other) 
intelligence operates on symbolic representations of the world. 
That is, that intellect is not performed in the world itself in an 
embedded ongoing way, but on abstracted representations of it in 
a logical space. This is the basic commitment of Newell and 
Simon’s Physical Symbol System Hypothesis, the root document 


of AI. Such a position is clearly a technical implementation 
dependent upon the great Cartesian bifurcation between the res 
cogitans and the res extensa. The most astonishing thing one must 
observe about this idea that has influenced western culture so 
profoundly is that it is a fiction without a shred of scientific 
evidence to support it. This makes its influence in the so-called 
“scientific period” all the more inexplicable. One of the ways in 
which this idea has permeated western culture is_ the 
epistemological commitment to alphanumeric representation not 
just as a mode of knowledge but also as the definitive evidence of 
the existence or possibility of (that particular) knowledge. 

The assumption of such mental representationalism reinforces 
the authority of extrapolated symbolically encoded physical 
documents (equations, texts, scores, and programs). Michael 
Polanyi’s dictum that “we know more than we can say” points in 
the direction of other sorts of knowledge, and we might extend 
this dictum to assert that we can say more than we can 
encapsulate in alphanumeric codifications. Many kinds of arts and 
cultural practices, and especially improvisatory practices, inhabit 
these realms of “tacit knowledge.”’ This difference is key to the 
ontological gap between such practices and academic cultures of 
text and number. 

Andrew Pickering developed an analysis of scientific practice 
that distinguished between representational and performative 
idioms. My argument here is that many cultural forms subscribe 
to this representational idiom, and their practices involve, 
centrally, translation into and out of the representational, in the 
form of scores and scripts. Around the edges of these 
representational idioms persist performative practices that by their 
nature resist the codification upon which the conventional aspects 


of the discipline have built their institutional edifices—documents 
and libraries, publishing enterprises, intellectual property, 
copyright and licensing fees. 

Improvisatory cultural practices have been regarded as standing 
in opposition to master discourse(s). This has to do, I would 
argue, at least partly with a commitment to the emergent 
possibilities of an embodied present and a resulting unwillingness 
to commit to the ossification of the representational. As such, 
improvisational practices stand as exemplary of a performative 
ontology. Characteristic of the politics of such practices is a 
resistance to the process of validation of materially engaged and 
temporally embodied practice via translation into regimes of 
symbolic representation—that is, to the procedures of a 
representationalist epistemology. 

This performative quality is also definitive of (much) 
interactive art. In interactivity of an instrumental variety— 
working with a word processor or navigating the Web— 
interactive actions are designed to be, as much as possible, 
transparent and automatic. In interactive art, the active 
commitment by the user to actions, and the experience of 
effecting such actions and perceiving their results, 1s constitutive 
of the work itself. Nor would it be useful here to adopt a strict 
representational/performative dichotomy. There is much 
representationalism within performance and the performative, and 
coding is a representationalist pursuit par excellence. Code is a 
paradoxical object—it is a text and it is a machine. As such it 1s 
both representational and performative. It behaves, and it can be 
generative, but can the behaviors of such code be said to be 
improvisatory? Or should we say that it is the machine that 
performs the code? In this case, code would retain its simple 


representational status, according to the reified Cartesian binary. 
But if we cast the hardware itself as performing, rather than 
simply executing instructions, this disrupts the hierarchy of the 
dualism. 

Another way of looking at the question that 1s sympathetic to 
the themes being developed here is that if a machine is 
solipsistically number crunching, executing code to perform some 
mathematical calculation, like pi to a million places, the 
code/machine complex is utterly deterministic—not unlike a 
pianola playing a piano roll. But if the machine has sensors that 
monitor some aspect of the world through time, then the 
code/machine/sensor system ceases to be so_ simplistically 
deterministic. In fact, 1t comes to have the characteristics we are 
ascribing to improvisatory practice, in the sense that the system 
will act in accordance with the constraints and directives of the 
code, but its behavior will nonetheless be unpredictable to the 
extent that the data derived from the sensors will be 
unpredictable. 


Improvisation in Living 


In music, dance, and theater—practices that are formalized with 
systems of textual codification—improvisation is unusual, and 
where it does happen, it takes the form of a more or less 
constrained freedom of action within the defined practices of a 
canon or genre. Further afield from such high cultural pursuits— 
in martial arts, football (of various sorts), dancing tango— 
improvisation is the rule rather than the exception. Improvisation 
is an integral part of the activity, which involves free action 


within a set of constraining conventions. In mundane life— 
gardening, doing the dishes—it’s improvisation all the way down. 
Improvisation, as an informal way of living, characterizes much 
of what people do most of the time, just as most of what people 
do most of the time is largely routine. It may seem paradoxical to 
propose that life is characteristically both improvisational and 
routine. Yet cybernetically and phenomenologically, this seems 
irrefutable (Maturana, Varela, Dreyfus, Agre). Routines, as part of 
tacit knowledge, are in some sense inexplicit rules, so the general 
model of constrained freedom within structured practices persists. 
Living is adaptation, and adaptation is the application of known 
and relevant routines to novel contexts. If the idea seems strange, 
it may be due to the prevalence of a particular notion of 
intelligence. 

An axiomatic assertion in cognitivist psychology is_ that 
problem solving is fundamental to human intelligence. Working 
from ideas presented by Paul Edwards, Les Levidow,® Philip 
Agre, and Hubert Dreyfus, I propose that this axiomatic 
assumption, like most, bears examination. Edwards described in 
detail the parallel evolution of the cold war mentality and 
Artificial Intelligence as a (fundable) field of research. Levidow 
described such a militarized mentality as “paranoid rationality.” 
Although, as discussed earlier, a commitment to intelligence as 
logical operations on symbols owes much to Descartes and to 
Plato, a notion of intelligence that valorized logical rule 
following, planning, and “problem-solving” is evidently related to 
this diabolical combination of paranoid militarism and artificial 
intelligence. Dreyfus offered a Heideggerian critique of theories 
of learning based on cognitivist models. Subsequently, Agre 
proposed an approach to AI rooted not in the assumption that the 


world is a dangerous place that demands constant cognitive 
vigilance, but rather in a conception of life as largely routine. The 
world is not (normally) a site of dangerous “problems” to be 
solved, as per the cold war cognitivist construction of intelligence. 
Contrarily, the world 1s generally routine and benign, and when 
novel situations occur, we tend to deal with them by deploying 
already known problem-solving strategies. That is not to say that 
we, or other creatures, do not solve problems, nor that problem 
solving is not an indication of intelligence. But contra the cold 
war anxiety, the world is (blessedly) tedious and novelty is rare. 
People find situations that are constantly dangerous in novel ways 
stressful and fatiguing, and we try to avoid them. But we enjoy 
opportunities to gently surprise ourselves, though some surprises, 
like the notice of imminent shut off of the gas or being rear-ended 
in the car, are unwelcome. And indeed, much that we take to be 
pleasurable in play is structured around problem solving. 

The flexible adaptation of learned behavioral components to 
varying mildly novel situations is, one might suggest, a key aspect 
of the exercise of human intelligence in the world. The groceries 
will always be bagged, but the packages are never quite the same 
in size, shape, and number. Likewise, the dancer makes a new 
combination of movements in relation to a novel context, but the 
component actions are already known as sensorimotor routines 
and seldom exceed that range of capability, otherwise injury is the 
usual consequence. Moreover, actions are expressed via the 
normal complement of normally conformed limbs—limbs do not 
change shape and new limbs do not sprout. 


The Improvisatory Umwelt 


Pioneer ethologist Jakob von Uexkiill gave the term umwelt (life- 
world) to the experiential world of a creature. He proposed that 
the richness and dimensionality of the world of each creature is 
given by its temporal and physical scale and its perceptual and 
sensorimotor capabilities. Various creatures can inhabit the same 
“place,” but though we may postulate a theoretical objective, 
“place,” its full extent is experientially unknowable to its 
inhabitants, due to their limited suite of sensors. These umwelts 
may intersect, in which case their inhabitants can identify the 
same things. Some animals construct their umwelts via senses 
others do not have—the infrared sense of some snakes, the 
echolocation of bats. But creatures may also cohabit the same 
“place” and be unaware of each other, as their umwelts do not 
intersect. Dogs and people can identify the smell of a barbecue, 
but whether that smell “means” the same thing for dogs and 
people takes us into the territory of Gibsonian affordance 
ontology. Our olfactory umwelt is a subset of that of dogs. We 
recognize that the olfactory worlds of dogs are far richer than our 
own, but we have no way to enter those worlds.’ 

Our perception of improvisation is thus constrained by our 
biologically determined perceptual capabilities and timescales. 
Dogs may have a highly developed olfactory art form. A tree 
might fairly be said to be improvising when it sprouts leaves 
according to the seasons, the movement of the sun, and adjacent 
areas of shadow cast by other (similarly improvising) trees. 
Likewise, slime molds and communities of bacteria perform 
delicate improvisational dances in relation to changing 
biophysical contexts. But the performances of the bacteria, the 
slime molds, and the trees are out of our perceptual range in terms 
of temporal and physical scale. One might make similar 


observations about the growth of cities and towns. What of the 
activities of the painter? Can we say that a painter is engaged in a 
slow solo improvisation as she paints? One might ask why I am 
pursuing such seemingly absurd questions. It is to forge a link 
between improvisation and notions of adaptation and emergence 
in biology and artificial life. While cultural pursuits such as 
Carnatic improvisation involve sophisticated mentation, we might 
usefully drop our anthropocentrist guard for a moment or two to 
consider creative invention among other species. Such 
connections will then provide a nicely triangulated context for 
discussing the behavior of (computational) machines that produce 
behaviors that emulate or resemble improvisatory behavior. 


RULES, LOGICAL FRAMES, SURPRISE, AND 
PLAY 


Improvisation in the sense we have been discussing is 
performance in which the performers—vis-a-vis preset scores, 
scripts, rules, cultural and artistic conventions—have a freedom of 
action that is itself constrained. One improvises within a defined 
domain. Infinite improvisation looks like chaos, or the world. One 
may play strange notes, but it is inadmissible to pour glacial nitric 
acid into the horn of your partner’s saxophone. You may play 
soccer but it 1s unacceptable to shoot the ball with a bullet from a 
gun. I may improvise with the materials from which I build my 
house, but only from within the frame of viable materials—soap 
bubbles and birthday cake are out. 

Improvisation is a structured opportunity for constrained 


surprise, a game of exploration and experimentation. Any realm 
of improvisation implies a frame, a domain. Canons and genres 
are quasi-logical domains—contexts with axioms, frames, and 
rules. A domain has a language that is operational only within that 
domain. A more encompassing language is required to move 
outside the domain in question, into a domain in which the 
domain in question is then a subset. 

Creative practices are of two types with respect to such 
domains—the manipulation of formal variables within the frame, 
and the breaking of the frame. All manner of watercolor paintings 
are possible, but an attempt to make watercolor painting three- 
dimensional would go beyond the conventional frame. We might 
call the former a combinatoric kind of invention. The latter—an 
intentional pushing at the genre envelope in an almost algebraic 
way—has been the modus operandi of avant-gardism throughout 
the twentieth century. 


ARTIFICIAL INTELLIGENCE AND MACHINE 
CREATIVITY 


Questions of machine creativity arose at least as early as the 
postwar cybernetic period (i.e., von Neumann’s self-reproducing 
automata). In the AI community, this debate was the basis of a 
division between the so-called “neats” and “scruffies.”” The work 
of Roger Schank in natural language understanding and story 
generation is emblematic of the “scruffy” heuristic approach, 
while the work of John McCarthy is representative of the “neat” 
school. Although this division is crucial within the AI community, 


it is seldom made explicit outside the field. In general the Neats 
were concerned with the automation of purely logical reasoning, 
while the Scruffies were preoccupied with the emulation of 
human capabilities (heuristics). 

More recent perspectives cast doubt upon the possibility of 
truly creative actions in a machine whose operations are limited to 
the manipulation of pre-defined symbolic tokens on the basis of 
Boolean logical rules. Around the late 1980s, significant cracks 
were appearing in the edifice of “good old-fashioned” AI, as 
indicated by the “symbol grounding problem” (Harnad) and the 
“frame problem” (McCarthy and Hayes), which are related 
questions of implicit knowledge and “common sense.” Dreyfus 
(1972, 1979, 1992) and others offered related critiques (i.e., 
Searle 1980). In recognition of the stymied hopes for generating 
computer-based creativity via Artificial Intelligence methods, a 
central concern in the new field of Artificial Life (AL, or Alife) 
was the development of mechanisms for generating novelty by 
simulating biological processes. This return to biological models 
—often covertly—treintroduced ideas from cybernetics back into 
circulation—ideas of adaptation, emergence, and self-organizing 
systems. 

The notion of creativity has affinity with emergent order and 
emergent novelty, and more generally with “self-organizing 
system” terminology that immediately links the idea with pre- 
digital cybernetic/systems-theoretic thinking. Loosely speaking, a 
self-organizing system is one that manifests new organization de 
novo. Roughly contemporary with the heyday of AI, cybernetics 
took a philosophical turn in what is usually referred to as “second- 
order cybernetics,’ which took up the implications of the 
observing subject as a key concern. This concern is memorably 


captured in the maxim of Heinz von Foerster: “Objectivity is a 
subject’s delusion that observing can be done without him,” a 


postulation closely echoed by Humberto Maturana: “Anything 


said is said by an observer.” !” 


ARTIFICIAL LIFE, EMERGENCE, AND 
SURPRISE 


AL confronted the question of “creativity” in synthetic systems in 
a quite different way from the way AI had. The question “Can a 
computer be creative?” was not in this case reduced to inference 
procedures but was connected to the emulation of duplication of 
emergence and specifically emergent complex behavior and self- 
organization in digital environments. Improvisation, surprise, 
emergence, generativity, creativity, and novelty are all explicit or 
implicit in AL literature. In the discourse of complexity and self- 
organizing and dynamical systems, “surprise” is conceived of as 
“emergent’—an arising of (meta)properties that were not 
previously present in a system. The key quality of “emergence”’ is 
that it is fundamentally nonreductive. Emergent phenomena arise 
out of and are constituted by underlying processes, but the 
behaviors and categories of phenomena manifested therein are 
autonomous from the underlying processes and irreducible to 
them. Oft cited examples include the complex collaborative 
behaviors of colonial organisms such as sponges and slime molds, 
the architecture of termite mounds, and the arising of 
consciousness from neural structure. 

AL is/was a heterogeneous field that included several research 


areas pertinent to this discussion that we might summarize as 
evolutionary dynamics, reactive robotics, social organisms, and 
connectionism and neural networks. AL claimed to create, 
simulate, or be modeled upon (various “hard” and “soft” Alife 
positions) “life’—‘“in a silicon substrate,’ as many AL 
researchers were wont to remark. The question of the scale and 
the range of possible variety available within the “computational” 
vis-a-vis the biological thus required some attention. On the one 
hand, much AL research was concerned with computational 
simulation of “life,” and so computational processes that were 
life-like, such as cellular automata, were of great interest. On the 
other hand, the Wet Alifers were concerned with doing things 
to/with living organisms—the new field of synthetic biology is an 
offshoot. 

Self-evidently, evolutionary dynamics are engines of variety 
generation, and techniques of evolutionary computing and genetic 
algorithms were developed and shown to exhibit some of the 
qualities of biological evolution. The techniques of genetic 
algorithms and evolutionary computing arose to simulate some of 
the aspects of development through biological evolution. The 
work of John Holland and Tom Ray brought previous work in 
computational modeling of genetics to a larger AL audience.!! 
Like any simulation, situations were idealized, simplified, 
abstracted, or analogized. Such systems often implemented a 
process of mutation and selection over many generations. These 
systems do generate unpredictable novelty, which is a source of 
continuing fascination. But “evolution” occurred in a teleological 
sense, toward a (predefined) goal state, defined by “fitness 
criteria.” Each generation would be culled to a few individuals 
who came closest to the fitness criteria. 


A focus on the behavior of simple animals and insects led to the 
reactive robotics of Rodney Brooks et al. As Brooks observed, it 
was bald-faced hubris to imagine we could build human-like 
machine intelligence if we could not build a machine with the 
capabilities of a cockroach. Likewise a variety of biological 
systems (social organisms) and non-biological systems that 
demonstrate “emergent complex behavior” came to have special 
importance in AL circles. A fourth area of (renewed) interest was 
connectionism and techniques such as simulated neural networks. 
In general the AL fields of inquiry focused on mechanisms for 
generating novelty, including phenomena such as consciousness 
and “intelligence” that might be understood as more associationist 
than deductive. 

In all this work, deeper questions of what constitutes “novelty” 
or “emergence” begged clarification. The term “emergence”’ is 
often applied loosely, and one person’s emergence is another’s 
predictable if complex system.'* If Artificial Life is about 
surprise, the question of what constitutes surprise had to be asked. 
Over several decades, Peter Cariani has provided some analytic 
precision by deploying systems-theoretic approaches to analyze 
various categories of “emergence” in the context of robotics and 
artificial life. Cariani (2012) makes the primary distinction 
between what he terms “combinatoric’ and “creative” 
emergence.!? These categories correspond to the notions 
discussed above of operating within a framework of set 
constraints versus creating new frameworks. Combinatoric 
emergence consists in the recombination of existing symbol 
primitives, which brings us back again to Goddel. This is the kind 
of emergence that can be pursued in software systems. Although 
this space can be large, it 1s countable and not infinite. Creative 


emergence requires the generation of new primitives—in the 
computer world this would correspond to the development of, if 
not new hardware, then new procedures. 

The limits proposed by  Cariani—consistent with 
phenomenological critiques of AI, the frame problem, and 
Harnad’s symbol-grounding problem—concerned the given-ness 
in ALife of the silicon “hardware substrate” and the flexibility 
(via evolution) of the “hardware substrate” in biology.'* Cariani 
develops the notion of the ability to evolve new sensors as 
generally exceeding AI and AL techniques, although evolvable 
hardware has been pursued with some limited success.!° The idea 
of evolvable hardware comes close to von Neumann’s grail of the 
self-reproducing robot/automaton. The conception of 
combinatoric emergence suggests an isomorphic fit between 
improvisational and computational procedures. Cariani’s 
“creative” category can then be identified with the community of 
new instrument makers (acoustic, electronic, and digital) who 
have followed in the path of composer Harry Partch—making 
new hardware substrates for new behaviors. 

Clearly all existing (all possible?) software-based generative 
and interactive systems depend on combinatoric emergence. In 
order to focus the question in the context of our current concerns, 
we might ask: Do improvisatory practices breach the 
combinatoric/creative barrier or do they fit into the category of 
combinatorial emergence within a _ general taxonomy of 
emergence? In general, improvisatory practices remain genre- 
bound and thus in the realm of the combinatoric. In certain cases, 
improvisatory practices have generated entirely new genres—the 
case of the Living Theatre comes to mind, as well as some live 
video—based improvisatory practices of the 1970s (Wegman, 


Acconci, Campus). 

But such genre-busting events are rare and sporadic, like 
successful mutations; an analogy with Gouldian punctuated 
equilibrium seems apt. When these breakthroughs do occur, they 
are found to be disturbing and _ disorienting—until new 
worldviews can be grown around them. The growth of new 
worldviews—like the stabilization of an ecology around a new or 
introduced species—is roughly comparable to a second key idea 
in Cariani’s analysis, which is itself rooted in the second-order 
cybernetics of von Foerster et al. (Cariani also cites Ernst von 
Glasersfeld.) This idea is “emergence relative to a model’—the 
general notion being that the occurrence of creative emergence is 
only palpable when the behavior of the system becomes 
inexplicable according to the descriptive or explanatory model 
deployed by the observer. This model is an externally imposed 
reference and must be known and shared for the behavior to be 
perceived as improvisatory. The point relevant to the current 
context is the necessity of a preexisting (and shared) model, 
representation, or frame of reference for improvisation to “make 
sense.” Responses like “it doesn’t make sense,” or “it’s just 
noise,’ imply the lack of a shared model between actor and 
observer. 

The problem with a machine that possessed “creative 
emergence,” then, would be that 1t would constantly exceed our 
capability to conceptualize its frame of reference—it would be 
confusing and as such would be likely to exceed the psychological 
comfort zone of any particular viewer/users, and the experience 
would be perceived as unpleasant!© —not unlike the experience 
(for many) of Survival Research Laboratories (SRL) or the 
Catalan performance group La Fura Dels Baus.!’ 


THE GENERATIVE AND THE 
IMPROVISATORY 


What is a generative system? A novel with two possible endings 
can hardly be regarded as generative, nor can a “choose your own 
adventure” book. The range of possibilities is firmly encoded in 
ink on paper; any “surprise” quotient is minimal and predefined. 
The surprise 1s written on the page and simply waiting for you to 
read it. Card games (poker, bridge, or 500) are generative, but 
only within the combinatoric range of the existing cards and the 
established rules—you’ll never get an eleven of diamonds. So a 
generative system generates in (perceptual) real time. A computer 
poker game is generative only in the most trivial sense—if a 
computing device happened to have stored all possible outcomes, 
how could we tell? A random number generator (or a pseudo- 
random number generator—who can tell the difference?) is 
generative, but it’s hardly interesting—at least to creatures like us. 
So what constitutes interest? Some kind of pattern and some kind 
of development? That is, meta-patterning: establishing a pattern, 
then breaking it, only to develop a larger pattern of which the 
prior smaller pattern and its breakage can be seen to be a part. 
This sounds like a compositional strategy. It also conforms to the 
idea of Goddelian nesting—a language is established, its rules are 
broken, producing a phase of incomprehensibility, then a new rule 
set is established that includes the rules of the first pattern and the 
“rules” of the breakage. 


IMPROVISING AGENTS, IMPROVISING 


INTERACTION 


As suggested earlier, the concern here is first with sophisticated 
behavior and subsequently with interaction. The least theoretico- 
aesthetically developed improvisatory/interactive systems depend 
simply upon queriable databases as sources of output. The 
paradigm that has become dominant in computer gaming is not 
much more sophisticated: the pursuit of a higher score or a speedy 
transition to the next level in some domineering architectonic 
virtuality. Certain, more interesting, kinds of interactive system 
are conceived as active and provocative participants, and some 
systems construct the human participant as actively inventive. 
With the foregoing as background, the following roughly 
chronological survey identifies a range of what we might call 
behaving aesthetico-technical systems or autonomous cultural 
agents. The list is by no means exhaustive, but these works 
exemplify concerns discussed previously, particularly in the way 
they elaborate modalities of improvisatory action or interaction. 
Some of the works here manifest complex behavior but are not 
“interactive.” Improvisation in the human domain can be a 
solitary pursuit, or it can involve two or more performers 
simultaneously. The idea of time-displaced improvisation seems 
to make little sense—something in the past cannot respond; real- 
time response seems fundamental. Given the issues touched upon 
earlier regarding the status of code as both representational text 
and performative machine, there is a curiously deep set of 
questions regarding how we cast the machine—as an improviser- 
performer, as a time-displaced representation or avatar of the 
composer/programmer, or as a spatially displaced avatar or the 


performer (in the case of telematic performance). Some of these 
questions are clarified in the following examples. 

The Musicolour of British cybernetician Gordon Pask (and 
collaborator Robin McKinnon-Wood) was the first machine 
system for which real improvisatory capability was claimed. 
Musicolour was substantially developed between 1948 and 1952. 
Consistent with Pask’s general theory of interaction, this 
improvisatory behavior, which was constituted by light patterns, 
was conceived as acting in both a responsive and creative manner 
in engagement with a similarly inventive human musician. 
Because no record survives, what the Musicolour actually did 1s 
not known with precision, but one can assume certain kinds of 
behaviors based on the vintage of the technology, the standard 
electronic techniques of the time, and the known behaviors of 
related machines—such as Ross Ashby’s Homeostat and Grey 
Walter’s Turtles.!® Musicolour’s behavior was likely to have been 
a combination of coarse band filtration of the audio signal, 
analogous tracking of dynamics, time delay, and, as Pask states, a 
capacity to become “bored’—which probably amounted to a 
behavior change based on an accumulating charge on a capacitor. 
There are tantalizingly brief mentions of a “sequence of 
operations” and an “adaptive threshold device” that suggest 
something more complex. There is reference to “symbols” but not 
to “programs.” 1948 was the year the Manchester “baby” ran its 
first program, so while Pask may have been familiar with the 
thinking behind early stored program computers, Musicolour 
appears to have been substantially analog. Behaviors were 
probably hardwired analog circuits with electromechanical 
elements (relays and servo-motors). The method by which new 
“behaviors” were selected was probably some semi-random 


switching akin to the mechanisms of Ashby’s Homeostat. 

Von Neumann called Ashby’s Homeostat a “machine to think 
with,” and we can surely say the same of the Musicolour in the 
realm of the automation of aesthetic invention. It would be hubris 
to imagine that such systems were necessarily primitive in their 
behavior just because the technology appears primitive to us. In 
recent years, many far more trivial automated amusements have 
been made with digital technologies that are orders of magnitude 
more complex. In any case, Musicolour seems to have been a 
fairly richly endowed autonomous aesthetic agent that shared the 
stage equally with a human performer. There is little here of the 
more common paradigms of the information vending machine or 
the automated accompanist. Musicolour was, as far as we can tell, 
not simply a pioneering work of interactive art but an improvising 
machine. 

An early example of digitally implemented, embodied 
improvisatory art is David Rokeby’s Very Nervous System (VNS) 
(1988). While Musicolour generated light in response to music, 
VNS generated music in response to light—primitive video of a 
user’s gestural movements. VNS used simple machine vision 
(camera tracking) to create real-time acoustic accompaniment 
(assembled from stored samples). The system cannot be said to 
have possessed significant generative behavior (it did not 
compose melodies), but the behavior of users was collaborative, 
exploratory, and improvisatory as they attuned their movements 
to the sensitivities of VNS. As in the case of many interactive 
installations, the rapid adaptivity and inventive play of users 
quickly becomes the most interesting aspect of the work. 

While much interactive art hews to scopophilic conceptions of 

“screenal”) spectacle, there is a class of interactive art that has 


the interesting effect of turning the users’ attention and the 
attention of onlookers toward their own behavior. Contemporary 
with VNS is George Lewis’s Voyager (1986—1988)—a software- 
based interactive computer music system explicitly conceived in 
the spirit of “a nonhierarchical, improvisational, subject-subject 
model of discourse.”!? Informed by the multi-instrumentalist 
improvisatory practices of the AACM,’" Voyager generates its 
own musical output in the absence of a human performer, and 
therefore provides a human improvising partner with provocative 
interventions. Lewis is emphatic that “with no built-in hierarchy 
of human _leader/computer follower—no ‘veto’ buttons, 
footpedals or physical cues—all communication between the 
system and the improvisor takes place sonically.”*! Voyager is a 
case of a virtuosic system designed for use by virtuosos. Much 
interactive art 1s designed with the assumption of an unskilled or 
untrained “public” as opposed to highly skilled users who may 
well be also the author of the system. This changes the 
relationship between human and machine dramatically. 

Avolve (1994-1995), by Christa Sommerer and Laurent 
Mignonneau,** was one of several notable interactive 3D 
computer graphic works directly inspired by AL. In Avolve, users 
create a rudimentary simulated aquatic organism in a graphical 
editor interfaced via a touchscreen. The created creature is then 
released into a pond to swim and compete with other occupants. 
One looks down on the pond, which is a horizontal projection 
surface covered with a few inches of water. Technosphere (1995), 
by Jane Prophet, Gordon Selley et al., was a richly elaborated 
internet-based virtual wilderness park.*? Works like Technosphere 
brought together developments of the previous decade in 


evolutionary computing and genetic algorithms, real-time 3D 
graphics, procedural and fractal-based modeling, and nascent 
web-based technologies. As with Avolve, users could build 
creatures and release them into the world, then could track and 
visit them. Technosphere was a visually rich realization of the 
kind of net-based digital wilderness park that Tom Ray had called 
for just a few years before. But whereas Technosphere was a 
visually rich, simulated natural terrestrial world—with a real- 
world physics (gravity, etc.), Ray’s proposal was for a “digitally 
natural” environment in which the relevant physics involved 
memory allocation, processors, cycles, and baud rates, and the 
expressed goal was to create a space where potentially useful 
algorithms could evolve—to be later harvested. Ray’s proposal 
thus had more in common with the malevolent kinds of digital 
vermin we often have to deal with—viruses, worms, and trojan 
horses. 

Jon McCormack is an artist and computer scientist with a long 
history of AL projects dating back to the early 1990s. His current 
work in the area of autonomous social behaving systems is 
exemplified by Eden (2004):** “Eden is an interactive, self- 
generating, artificial ecosystem. A cellular world is populated by 
collections of evolving virtual creatures. Creatures move about 
the environment, making and listening to sounds, foraging for 
food, encountering predators and possibly mating with each other. 
Over time, creatures evolve to fit their landscape.””> 

Sympathetic Sentience, a work by Simon Penny and Jamison 
Schulte (1996),7° aimed at creating a hardware electronic 
environment that exhibited emergent behavior. Inspired by 
discussions of emergent complexity, there was a desire to contrive 


the most minimal physically instantiated system that would 
manifest such behavior. The twelve units in Sympathetic 
Sentience communicated in a one-way serial loop, like the 
telephone game. Alone, each unit could only generate a single 
chirp at regular but semi-random intervals, but in collaboration, 
this community of simple electronic organisms manifested 
emergent behavior. While the serial loop persisted, the system, 
and each unit, demonstrated unpredictable, constantly changing, 
but melodic and rhythmic behavior. After an initial startup period, 
the ongoing sound sequence maintained about 50 percent 
saturation (the duration of silence as opposed to the duration of 
sound). This quasi-stability was a_ surprisingly complex 
(emergent?) consequence of the presence of xor gates at every 
node. (An xor or “exclusive or” gate is one of the standard digital 
logic “gates.” In this case, the xor gates had the effect of 
suppressing extremes of over and under saturation of signal.) 

A project that engages an untrained user in an ongoing 
improvisatory verbal/textual exchange is Facade by Mateas and 
Stern (2005). Facade is an interactive story, a drama for three 
characters, one of whom is the user—the other two are software 
agents. The scene is always the same: Grace and Trip are having 
relationship difficulties, and the user plays the role of an old 
friend who visits, unaware of the state of their relationship. The 
drama plays out in different ways, but the action always conforms 
to a dramatic arc. Facade is a successor to the projects of Joe 
Bates’s Oz group at Carnegie-Mellon in the 1990s. The Oz group 
was concerned with the development of interactive drama and 
believable agents, constructed with sophisticated AI techniques. 
Facade is designed to conform to a conventional and well-known 
structure like any episode of a soap opera. Within this constrained 


context, the user can make interventions and the (software) 
characters respond and interact with the user and with each other, 
but there are rules of exclusion and “illegal” responses in Facade. 

Silent Barrage (2008) is a cyborgian organism with a sculptural 
and robotic physical body connected via Internet to its remote 
brain, which is an electronically interfaced array of cultured living 
rat neurons.*’ As such Silent Barrage reifies a Cartesian brain 
body separation, though the brain is clearly material and 
biological. The brain—cultured by Dr. Steve Potter at the 
Laboratory for Neuroengineering at Georgia Tech in Atlanta— 
receives information extracted from video regarding the 
movement of visitors among the grid of poles that constitute the 
body of the cyborg. The reaction of the rat neuron culture is 
expressed as lines inscribed on the poles in the exhibition space, 
drawn by electromechanical devices on each pole. Begun in 2006, 
the main collaborators in the project were Philip Gamblen, Guy 
Ben-Ary, Peter Gee, Dr. Nathan Scott, and Brett Murray, all 
affiliated with the Australian BioArt lab SymbioticA. 

The generation of poetic or narrative text has a venerable place 
in the history of computer programming.** One of the first 
working computer programs wrote love letters. In 1951, 
Christopher Strachey developed a program for the game of 
draughts, for the Pilot ACE, a computer designed in part by Alan 
Turing. Later that year, he rewrote the program for the 
Manchester Mark 1. He wrote the “Loveletters” program in 
1952.7? Its computational strategies were simple, and 
computational poetry generation has taken many forms since; 
notably radical among them is the hypertext poetry of Jim 
Rosenberg.*” It is important to note this sort of text generation 


gave rise to the first interactive software agent or “bot’”—Joseph 
Weizenbaum’s Eliza, the “Eve” of all chatbots. 

More recently, the Griot system (2005), built by D. Fox Harrell 
in association with Joseph Goguen, is a performative poetry 
generator based in the “concept blending” of cognitive linguists 
Gilles Fauconnier and Mark Turner.*! Concept blending theory 
proposes a process for the generation of new concepts via 
“blends” of existing concepts, the standard example being the 
generation of variants “boathouse” and “houseboat” from “boat” 
and “house.” This idea links back to questions of improvisation 
and emergence; neurologically improvisation and fluent speech 
occur in the same parts of the brain. The phenomenon of concept 
blending is clearly combinatoric in the Carianian sense. 

Another work that utilizes quite different technologies to 
generate text is David Rokeby’s Giver of Names (1998).°* Giver 
of Names utilizes an associationist network with machine-vision 
front end. The system first extracts qualities of observed objects, 
then these qualities are “‘radiated’ through a metaphorically- 
linked associative database of known objects, ideas, sensations, 
etc.”°? The generated musings, by turns, can seem absurd, 
psychic, and philosophical. 


CONCLUSION— IT’S ALL ABOUT AGENCY 


My larger purpose has not been to recap a history of 
improvisatory machines, but to help enrich discourses around 
computer-based interaction by considering what designers of 
digital interactive systems can learn from existing improvisatory 


practices. If improvisational practices open a space for skilled 
play and real-time response to changing scenarios, then a lesson 
of interaction design is that enhancing the user’s sense of agency 
is always a good thing, but the sense of agency is not constituted 
by undirected liberty, but by having a purpose and a sense of 
knowing the right thing to do, the right kind of thing to do, or the 
best choice of possible actions in a given situation and the 
autonomy/freedom to choose a particular direction (or action). 

Well into the final draft of this essay, I obtained a copy of an 
essay, “The Secret Love between Interactivity and Improvisation” 
by George E. Lewis, of which I was previously unaware. In its 
conclusion he says, “If we allow interactivity and improvisation to 
finally consummate their relationship through an interdisciplinary 
study of how meaning is exchanged in real time interaction, 
combining the insights of artists, cultural theorists and 
technologists, we could witness the development of far more 
powerful new user interfaces engaging new forms of art and more 
sophisticated interactive computer applications.”°* It is in 
precisely that spirit that this essay has been written. 
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CHAPTER 21 


IMPOSTURE AS IMPROVISATION 
LIVING FICTION 


ANTOINETTE LAFARGE 


Everyone regards a cultured, civilized man as someone informed about 
systems, who thinks in systems, forms, signs and representations. In other 
words, a monster who has developed to an absurd degree that faculty of ours 
for deriving thoughts from actions instead of making actions coincide with 
thoughts. 


(Antonin Artaud, The Theatre and Its Double) 


I am an accidental impostor. This seems on the face of it 
impossible; surely people set out to be impostors, deliberately 
assuming a false identity with some specific objective for which 
that concealment is a necessary condition. I’ve been reading up on 
impostors lately, and I find that the evidence—quite apart from 
my own experience—doesn’t entirely support this view. It’s often 
the case that people back into being impostors. They tell a few 
stories, indulge in some personal mythologizing, and over time a 
cascade of contingencies shapes up into imposture—or what looks 
like it to other people. Imposture is at least as much an effect of 
perception as it is of intent. 

We think of imposture first in physical terms: one person 
displacing another, resembling another, speaking as another, but 
the essence of imposture operates in time rather than space. The 


impostor lives out the imposture, moment to moment, sometimes 
for most of a lifetime. I’m thinking here of such figures as George 
Psalmanazar,' a European of uncertain origins who introduced 
himself to British society in 1703 as the first native of Formosa 
(now Taiwan) ever to visit Europe, or Mary Baker who in 1817 
passed herself off to her fellow Britons as Princess Caraboo of 
“Javasu” (Figure 21.1), or Anna Anderson,” who lived most of 
her adult life as Grand Duchess Anastasia of Russia (presumed 
survivor of the Russian Revolution). 


FIGURE 21.1 An engraving by Henry Meyer of Mary Baker dressed as “Princess 
Caraboo of Javasu,” after a portrait painted by Edward Bird in 1817. 


Imposture’s outstanding quality is not what people generally 
take it to be—its deceitfulness, its fraudulence—but this matter of 
being sustained over time. It is this that I understand to 
differentiate impostors from the more prevalent category of 
impersonators:’ the latter work within short time frames—an 
evening on stage as Elvis, a few hours pretending to be an airline 
pilot‘—that may easily undercut the verisimilitude of the whole. 
But even with impersonators, what we admire is not just the skill 
at mimesis, but the semi-sustained quality of the imitation—the 
ability, say, to not only pose as Madonna for a photograph but 
also to deliver an entire song in her manner. 

Impostors are chronic improvisers; their medium is life itself. I 
take improvisation to be an attitude: of conscious responsiveness 
to a set of rules or requirements prompted by a goal of some kind 
(e.g., “doing one’s best”). Which makes life a peculiar kind of 
improvisation, one structured by rules that we are learning and 
making up as we go along. On any given day, after all, what we 
have to work with is not Life v.10.6 but Life v.1.0 beta—we get a 
single shot at it, and no matter how well or poorly we stumble 
through it, at the end we will all have had a life—and that is all 
we will have had. Moreover, it is an improvisation from which we 
are unable to withdraw—we can only shorten it or prolong it. 

The paradox is that people spend an enormous portion of their 
lives creating forms of order precisely to reduce or prevent 
improvisation: laws, regulations, customs, traditions, ethics—all 
are normally designed to inhibit improvisatory response. To put it 
another way: we create the field of social rules against which the 


kind of improvisation I’m interested in can appear—even though 
we intend to prevent the very thing they produce. But it’s not as if 
one can then say that improvisation is what happens outside these 
fields. Rather, these fields change the kinds of improvisation 
necessary in response to the particular ways in which they fail us. 
One might liken the law, for example, to a structured 
improvisation, a point I’ll return to later. In part, we resent 
impostors because they take more liberties with the improvisation 
than most of us allow ourselves; they tread on the stories the rest 
of us are trying to construct, they interfere with (and exploit) our 
grounding beliefs in consistency, order, correctness, causality. 

Theorists of games and play from Johan Huizinga onwards 
mostly concur that these activities are defined in part by the way 
they are marked off from the rest of life: different space, different 
rules, different outcomes.? Impostors reject this boundary 
between “real” and “play” spaces, and their lives can be seen as 
an attempt, not so much to improvise a bridge between game and 
reality, as to live on the boundary where both sets of rules operate 
simultaneously. 


ROLE PLAY AND AVATARISM 


I became an impostor one evening in 1994 or so (I’m bad at 
remembering my own history—a severe problem for any would- 
be impostor). In those days, I was a devotee of the Net’s early 
social environments: Internet Relay Chat (IRC), MUDs, and 
MOOs,° even the primitive UNIX “talk” daemon whose split- 
screen interface turned conversations into loopy soliloquies. Even 


at the time, the term social environments was a euphemism for 
computer programming that supported two increasingly divergent 
types of interaction. The first was conventional conversations in 
what came to be known as chatrooms: IRC, UNIX talk, MOOs, 
and their many successors such as Facebook’s chat feature, 
Twitter, and instant-messaging software of all kinds. The second 
was role-playing and world-building activities in what came to be 
known as virtual worlds (some of which were also games): MOOs 
and MUDs and their successors, including the Palace, Everquest, 
World of Warcraft, and Second Life. 

This divergence was only partly prompted by the underlying 
technology—virtual world software enhanced role-playing 
activities in certain ways, while chatroom software often 
discouraged 1t—since it was always the case that one could role- 
play to some extent in chatrooms and chat about mundane matters 
in the most exotic of virtual worlds. The divergence was more 
critically a matter of the social conventions that came to govern 
the two kinds of spaces, in particular the expectations around 
identity. In chatrooms, people were expected to appear and act as 
themselves, under their “true” names and biographies; or if they 
appeared under pseudonyms, they were expected to adhere to an 
ill-defined but highly conventional set of behavior boundaries 
(OK: pretending to be 13; not OK: pretending to be a 13-year-old 
interested in talking about sex; unclear: being a 13-year-old 
interested in talking about sex). In role-playing spaces, by 
contrast, it was understood that anyone you encountered might be 
pretending to be someone else. Even if you appeared under your 
own name, it could be taken as an imposture of the self, a 
temporary condition governed by the demands of the moment 
rather than by the straitjacket of facts. 


The role-playing potential of these spaces attracted me, and I 
started experimenting with role-playing as a form of textual 
improvisation (although the graphical browser brought imagery to 
the Web in a big way right around this time, all of the early social 
spaces had text-only interfaces). I rounded up a small group of 
like-minded netizens, and our messing-about slowly evolved into 
performances with actual (if bizarre) plotlines and a group 
identity as the Plaintext Players.’ One day, we learned that the 
performance artist Laurie Anderson was giving a show in New 
York and had announced that she would go online afterward to 
talk to her fans. This was an early venture into using the Net to 
reach out to fans, and the fact that it would be a live interaction 
probably appealed to Anderson the performer, but also made it 
considerably more risky than the more usual one-way broadcast 
approach of TV interviews or today’s Twitter feeds. At the same 
time, we wondered if Anderson really thought she could hold a 
controlled celebrity-meets-fans event in an online forum. In the 
pseudonymous environment of a chatroom, there is no way to be 
certain who 1s sitting at the other end of a login named “Laurie- 
Anderson”—a point that people now understand quite well but 
mostly didn’t at the time. Laurie Anderson could have had her 
gofer log on for her and quite probably no one would have been 
able to tell the difference. I’m not saying Anderson had any such 
intentions—indeed, I think it likely that she was intrigued by the 
prospect of appearing online, since she has always been 
technologically adventurous—but her intentions would not have 
changed the reality within the chatroom itself, where “Laurie- 
Anderson” would always be that agentic form of the pseudonym 
known as an avatar. 

Classically, the concept of the avatar refers to the human (or 


animal) embodiment of a divine being. In this originary sense, an 
avatar is not a doubling, but a new form; the avatar is the 
descended being, not a second version of the being. The avatar 
remains one, yet is also two, both human and divine. In the 
contemporary avatar, there is more of a sense of splitting the self 
than of inserting one self in another. And the implication of 
divinity is retained in the online avatar only in a simplified sense 
that equates the divine with omnipotent agency; for example, 
some of the online realms in which avatars appear are classed as 
“god games.” The contemporary digital avatar is agentic because 
it “acts as” and does not just “stand for,” and its acts cannot 
readily be traced back to any one handler. It represents us in a 
situation where we cannot otherwise act. However, the avatar 
lacks sufficient autonomy to stand in wholly for us; rather it 
stands in with us (something like a puppet).® 

Avatarism begins with the postspectacular body of the avatar. 
The immediately visible “body’—what is acquiescently “seen” by 
viewers—1is entirely made up of representations: of icons and 
texts. The avatar’s “real” body is code; it is through code that we 
both construct and enable (enact) the avatar. Avatars are able 
without being bodied (able-bodied), present without body, made- 
real without body. One looks for a body but finds something else. 
One sees this most clearly in text-based environments, where the 
elements that constitute the virtual body do not cleanly map onto 
the conventional idea of a body—and that is quite apart from the 
fundamental gap between verbal and visual representations. When 
you “look” at a text-based avatar in a MOO, for example, what 
you “see” is a curiously eclectic, even Borgesian, list: 


¢ Avatar name 


¢ Self-description (hugely variable) 

¢ Logged in/out status (rendered as “awake/asleep”’) 
¢ Gender (from up to a dozen choices) 

¢ Inventory of virtual objects owned by the avatar 

¢ Current (virtual) location 


Theorists complain constantly about the inadequacy and debased 
nature of online avatars, especially (but not only) the graphical 
avatars. Here is one typical critic’s litany of avatar types: “big- 
breasted small-waisted babes, idealized perfect-skinned trim and 
tan hunks, Disney-derived characters, bowling pins, smiley faces, 
coffee cups, exotic animals, and steroid-driven snarling hard- 
bodied war machines.” As icons, avatars are meant to be looked 
at but not noticed, scanned but not interpreted; the mind is meant 
to slide along without friction.!9 As familiar signs, they evoke 
neither the awe and abjection that the spectacular is designed to 
induce nor the kind of unease that would signal something wrong 
in the very way of looking (where there is unease, it is with the 
choice of semiosis, not the use of icons themselves as a formal 
element). 

The dismissive attitude toward avatar representations is usually 
linked to a demand for one of two things: either something better 
but of the same general kind (e.g., “better” graphics) or a 
reproduction of the “real” and presumed-absent body (e.g., 
through a photograph). The attempt to get an adequate 
representation (whatever that is) fails to take into consideration 
that representation is a red herring when it comes to the nature of 
the avatar. The avatar, fundamentally, is not about the “re” in 
representation and reproduction, but about presentation itself, 
production itself; a verb disguised as a noun. Focusing on the 


stereotypy of avatars distracts attention from the underlying 
activity of imposture. Avatar-bashing accepts a conventional idea 
of legitimate behavior and uses it to slam the door on stereotypy 
as a form of transgressive behavior. 


MASKS AND ENACTMENT 


In other words, despite the underlying idea of embodiment in the 
word itself, the avatar is much closer to the theatrical idea of the 
mask. As mask, the avatar serves partially to disguise a given 
body and self, which remain both present and set at a distance by 
the mask. At the same time, the mask 1s traditionally understood 
as a device not of concealment but of possession. To find one’s 
mask is to inhabit its persona. In this sense, a mask is a device for 
subjugating the will and driving the daily personality out of the 
body, “allowing a spirit to take possession of it.”!! This kind of 
mask affords an identity between self and other that erases the 
sense of mask-as-screen.!* Indeed, performers who work with 
them feel that what comes “from the mask” is more real than their 
daily reality (their not-performing time). Rarely does one achieve 
this transcendent state promised by the mask, but it is always on 
offer as an object of desire. And this taking-over is reflected also 
in the personal accounts of people who have spent a lot of time in 
avatar-dominated social spaces: a sense of possession by another 
aspect of self, with accompanying deep attachment and 
identification to the point where separation from an avatar can be 
emotionally devastating. !° 

What is crucial is the instantiation of the avatar through acts, 


enactment. I would argue that a person—a performer, a user, a 
player—brings an avatar into being through each act, and that in 
between there is no avatar, only the idea and memory of the 
avatar, her representation (e.g., as a screen icon), and some lines 
of computer code. Furthermore, the avatar is socially constructed 
in an endless feedback loop, much as we are ourselves, in 
response to the responses of others. Yet online this is a highly 
unstable process since in pseudonymic exchanges, play— 
sometimes very rough play—tends to trump coherence. The 
energy of enactment in chatrooms is that of banter rather than 
conversation, the logic one of responsiveness: letting the other 
person prompt you to action rather than unfolding a theme. 
Whereas during ordinary conversation our memory performs 
surgery to keep what we can say attached to our sense of self, 
online we tend to fragment into multiple personae, each briefly 
dominating before giving way to the next. (Think of the flow in 
any fast-moving chatroom, and you’ll know what I mean.) Not 
surprisingly, some of the same techniques used by acting teachers 
to keep the flow going in theatrical situations—repetition, brevity 
—are at work in avatar encounters as well.'* In improvisational 
terms, it is a world of “Yes, and ... ” rather than “No, but ...” 


LAURIE ANDERSON AND HER CLONES 


Laurie Anderson’s plan to meet her fans online prompted my 
Plaintext Players to organize a tactical intervention with the goal 
of making visible the problematic linkage between avatar and 
person. Just before Anderson was scheduled to appear online, we 


all logged in to the designated Internet Relay Chat (IRC) room 
with names that were variants on Laurie Anderson—a necessary 
move because the software underlying such spaces does not allow 
perfect clones. There was a_  /aurieAnderson and a 
laurieAndersonI and a Laurie-Anderson. Attempting to resolve 
doubt was theLaurieAnderson. There was even St-Lawrence-and- 
Her-Son.'> By the time the scheduled meet-up started, the space 
had filled up with Anderson’ claimants—they actually 
outnumbered the fans and bystanders (although in truth most of 
the quasi-Andersons were also fans). 

Naturally, all the Anderson personae answered fan questions 
differently, and the resulting conversation was very entertaining. 
Questions that Anderson had probably heard many times over 
—“What inspired you to work on Moby Dick?”—generated a 
range of possible answers, some that she might have given before 
(“I loved the crazy stories Melville told’”)!® and others that she 
undoubtedly never had and never would (“Whales are immortal’). 
It was as if the event had become a random Anderson Interview 
Answer Generator. 

In that chatroom, we became impersonators as soon as there 
was more than one Laurie Anderson present, that is, as soon as the 
boundary of unique personhood was breached. But we also 
became impostors when it became impossible to determine which 
of us (af anyone) was the original Anderson. You could say that 
we passed a kind of human-on-human Turing test; or that we all 
failed it.'!’ The Turing test—named after its originator, the 
computing theorist and mathematician Alan Turing—is a test that 
can be used to distinguish a human from a computer under 
conditions where it is not immediately obvious which is which.!® 


In her comprehensive book on personhood and the law, 
Impersonations, Sheryl N. Hamilton calls the Turing test “a form 
of ‘empirical performance’ that operates as a technique of 
personification.” |? 

At the time I saw this event as a light-hearted impersonation, an 
improvisation with a single ground rule: enact Laurie Anderson. It 
actually wasn’t until much later that I began to think about it as 
impersonation’s darker twin, imposture. The two are near 
synonyms, both used to describe a person pretending to be 
someone else. /mpersonator, however, tends to be used for 
situations in which the deceit is more or less acceptable (Elvis 
impersonators, female impersonators), whereas impostor nearly 
always signals a much larger degree of cultural transgression and 
is more closely associated with such activities as theft, fraud, and 
espionage. Impersonations are clearly framed as such; they are 
temporary and often quite transparent (of course we know that’s 
not really Elvis). Impostors work to erase the frame; their goal is 
to be taken as who they say they are, beyond any possible doubt; 
to the degree that they are outed, they fail. 

What really intrigues me, however, is the degree to which 
Laurie Anderson herself can be understood as having become an 
impersonator by taking part in that event. Partly this is an effect of 
the fact that in online role-playing spaces there is no real 
audience; there are only participants of greater and lesser degree. 
From the point of view of any onlooker, Laurie Anderson in her 
avatar guise was just another claimant to the name, improvising 
more or less successful responses to the questions that got tossed 
out. The contingent of clones made visible Anderson’s own self- 
improvisation. To this day, I have no idea which (if any) of the 
pseudonyms represented the real Anderson, although I parsed the 


conversation carefully, looking for clues. Was she the one who 


wrote “i'm the real laurie anderson,” or the one who wrote “no 1 
am,” or the one who wrote “what is going on?” Or the one who 


left early??? 


PERFORMATIVE ENACTMENTS 


In chatrooms such as the one where the Anderson clones met, 
there are two stages of action between the improviser and the 
appearance of the performance through the avatar, and both are 
performative. The first performative act consists of the person 
entering a command into the computer; for example, “/me waves 
to her fans.” Here, “/me” is a verb within a performative 
sentence*! in the IRC programming language. The use of this 
word in this context is itself an action, one that will result in 
certain on-screen consequences. What appears on the screen will 
be a sentence in which “/me” is replaced with the avatar name: 
“Laurie Anderson waves to her fans.” From the avatar’s 
perspective, this on-screen utterance is not just declarative or 
constative; the sentence itself is the act of Laurie Anderson 
waving, just as the sentence “I promise” is the sentence in which 
the promise happens. The words themselves make it so. This 
performative quality of utterance marks avatars as the spiritual kin 
of impostors, who often begin their careers with a single 
consequential misstatement: “Yes, I’m Grand Duchess Anastasia 
of Russia” (Yes, and ... ). 

Another way to look at it: imposture can be understood as both 
a mimetic and a diegetic form. It enfolds the “telling” of diegesis 


—impostors expend significant energy recounting events, framing 
those often fictional events in such a manner as to create 
plausibility for the rest—with the enactment (improvisation) of 
the assumed life. Without that enactment, without the creation of 
a set of events that are in an important sense the same as those 
marking any other life—taking a plane, renting a house, training 
in a profession, entering a love affair—there 1s only a text that 
lives somewhere between myth, fiction, playacting, and lies. To 
tell someone “I am Grand Duchess Anastasia” is one thing; to live 
out a life in which every (public) action is predicated on, and 
follows from, this statement is quite another. 

But there is a lacuna here that stems from the fact that both 
terms, mimesis and diegesis, descend from Aristotle’s reflections 
on theater and poetry; neither takes into account a form that 
emerges only outside the framing devices of proscenium and 
page, between game and nongame. The underlying concepts of 
telling and representing both exclude the lived dimension. In a 
sense, the impostor is the actor turned inside out. We have trained 
ourselves to ignore, for the most part, the actor’s personal 
experience of her role as we watch a play—only afterwards, in the 
dressing room or the interview is it safe to directly contemplate 
the actor’s experience. It is when we try to do the same with 
impostors that we run into trouble: we want to deal only with the 
role-play aspects of the work, using the collapse of the frame to 
declare the whole project unacceptable. But the collapse of the 
frame is precisely the problem; it brings the role-play and the life 
into conjunction, and though the one can be dismissed, the other 
cannot. The life of the impostor will have been lived whether we 
like it or not; it cannot be erased in fact, only in meaning. 

Impostors are of two basic kinds: those for whom there is an 


existing and visible subject, and those who create their claimed 
subjecthood out of whole cloth, asserting personhood as a field of 
free play. In the first camp is Anna Anderson, who spent most of 
her adult life claiming to be Grand Duchess Anastasia; in the 
second is George Psalmanazar, whose claim to be a native of 
Formosa was not predicated on any single person but was 
fabricated in part from various (already fictionalized) traveler’s 
tales. Impostures of both kinds require considerable skill in 
improvisation. This is especially true of the latter type, in which 
someone is not closely imitating an existing model but is 
producing the persona—the social person—ad hoc. As Michael 
Keevak wrote of Psalmanazar: “Passing as Formosan in the early 
eighteenth century was not simply an appropriation of some 
vague idea of native difference but also a production of something 
that had no necessary connection with the real island at all.” 
Psalmanazar took this license and ran with it, producing not only 
his persona as “Formosan native” but also a slew of illustrations 
of “Formosan” houses, ships, coins, and costumes, plus a partial 
“Formosan” language and its corresponding alphabet (Figure 
212). 


SOCIAL ENGINEERING 


Imposture is simultaneously one of the most alienating and most 
social of activities, requiring the presence of other people to 
affirm the imposture, even if their affirmation operates in the 
negative sense of demonstrating unawareness of its very 
existence. People are the litmus paper with which the impostor 


tests her success. It is for this reason that impostors and their kin 
must be adept social engineers, able to evoke the right responses 
from their audiences. To be Anna Anderson or George 
Psalmanazar was to live every moment—at least every social 
moment—as an improvisation. If none of us know what life is 
going to throw us in the next moment, at least we are able to 
believe that most of the time we will know the answer, or know 
how to answer appropriately. I do not have to think twice to come 
up with my mother’s maiden name, or what I was doing when a 
certain photograph was taken, or even whether I know you.”> For 
an impostor, there are no such secure moments; nearly every fact 
of one’s life has the quality of something memorized in school; 
one may come out with it quite readily, but it’s more often the 
case that there is a lurking element of uncertainty. (My birthday 
... June 18, 1901? Or December 16, 18967) 

It is for this reason that impostors hew as close to their own 
biographies as possible, keeping forenames or initials, country of 
origin, and so on—creating what is known as a “legend” in 
clandestine operations. Since this history is constructed to meet 
the presumed desires of an external audience, it requires a close 
reading of that audience. Some members of the Romanov family 
and entourage rejected Anna Anderson less because of gaps in 
knowledge than because they thought her manners too vulgar—a 
problem in plausibility of presentation. Any historian speaks to 
her audience—for example in formulating answers to imagined 
objections—but good historians will put facts ahead of audience 
desire, while impostors must do the opposite. Facts are optional, 
expendable, but keeping the audience satisfied 1s vital. 

Like actors, impostors need to insert themselves deeply into 
their story, to naturalize it to the extent possible. As Pierre 


Bourdin, a contemporary French impostor, notes, “I think I would 
be a very good actor ... But I don’t want to play somebody. I 
want to be somebody.”** Under the surface of pretense and 
strategizing 1s a profound desire to be not “playing” but “being”: 
to somehow convert the superficies of life into that elusive 
essence we think of as one’s “own” life. As Meisner puts it: “The 


foundation of acting is the reality of doing.” 
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FIGURE 21.2 An illustration of “Formosan” money from George Psalmanazar’s 1704 
Historical and Geographical Description of Formosa with details showing “native” 
costume, iconography, and alphabet. 


The impostor begins from the same persistent sense of 
alienation that most of us feel at least some of the time, the sense 
that we are not our biographies, that we are more than the weird 
stew of events, facts, memories, and documents that render a life 
visible and comprehensible to others (if not to ourselves). In a 
curiously literal move, the impostor acts on that impulse: if my 
biography does not add up to “me,” perhaps a different one will. 
Impostors pursue the hunt for identity by trying to change the 
story of their life, and in this they have much in common with 
other outsiders: mixed-race peoples attempting to “pass,” social 
climbers, women writing under male pseudonyms ... the list 1s 
endless. 


PASSING AND PERSONHOOD 


Speaking of impostors forces us to use terms like real self and 
original self that sit uneasily in the postmodern framework but are 
impossible to entirely avoid. There must be a way to talk about 
the person(s) the impostor doesn’t want to be, the rejected or 
refused selves, in counterpoint to the person(s) the impostor 
desires to be. The impostor exists because she is not what she 
claims to be.*° To talk about imposture is to talk about 
personhood and social identity, especially the problem of 
“passing” as a member of a specific social group. 

If passing is a form of mainly public performance, it is one that 


requires a second person to legitimate the act: “Passing 1s 
performative in the sense that it relies on a spectator for 
validity.”*’ Those passing—by race, by gender—must first learn 
how to pass by watching chosen models, even as those models 
must have originally learned a set of signifiers (for example, as 
boys learn to be men by watching men). Passing always engages 
the ethical: in what ways (for whom) 1s it legitimate, in what ways 
does it transgress (through lies, deceit, pretense, failure to “be” 
what is signified). Passing opens a space not otherwise allowed; 
passing moves ahead of law and custom (e.g., the murder of 
Brandon Teena in 1993.) 

Personhood is the legal concept that creates passing as its 
shadow. For Europeans, one relatively familiar way of looking at 
personhood is to differentiate between the human person (a 
physical being subject to biological law), the conscious person 
(the psychic self, an essentially private entity), and the social 
person (a public being subject to reciprocal construction with 
other such beings).7° This, however, is not really the form that 
personhood takes in law. A more useful but still tripartite division 
that reflects the ordering of personhood within Canadian and 
American law was put forward by the legal scholar Ngaire 
Naffine in 2003.7? Naffine’s broadest category, the “P1” person, 
matches what we generally understand to be a legal person: an 
entity with legal rights and the ability to participate in legal 
transactions—that is, an entity with some degree of legal 
standing, even if very limited. This category of legal personhood 
presently encompasses human beings, corporations, corpses, and 
animals, among other entities. In principle, it could be extended to 
cover any entity that we agree has such rights: a tree, an avatar, a 


space alien, a sacred crocodile. 

Naffine’s “P2” person is a subset of P1, and the “P3” person is 
a subset of P2. A P2 person is a human being of any kind, 
embracing both those who are not mentally competent (coma 
victims) and those who are not legally competent (children, 
slaves). A P3 person is a human being who is both rational and 
legally competent; it 1s the narrowest and still the most socially 
desirable of the three categories. In effect, the P3 definition 
enshrines the Enlightenment ideal of legal personhood: the unique 
human being able to act reasonably in his or her own interests. 
Hamilton argues that “much of our social history could be read as 
the struggle by different groups to move into the category of P2 
and then to progress from there to P3.” 

That struggle to transfer to a new subject category requires 
improvisation because to move from (say) P2 to P3 it isn’t enough 
to closely imitate a P3 subject (thereby underlining a presumed 
inadequacy); one needs to demonstrate the innate P3ness of the 
aspirant. In a culture that values verbal presentation very highly, 
improvisation in this context becomes the realm of the speaking 
object, the object that objects and thereby becomes a new kind of 
subject. The changing subject-object changes the world within 
which the subject is configured, so that every speech utterance 
involves a revisioning of the world itself. The classical archetype 
of this figure is Hermes, as dissected by Lewis Hyde in his gloss 
on the Homeric Hymn to Hermes—born illegitimate, half mortal, 
in a remote cave, he parlays his skills at theft, lying, and music 
into a seat at the table of the gods themselves, accepted finally as 
one of the 12 immortals.°° 

One aspect of personhood that remains unstable in this account 
is persona, the social role or activities of a person; the public 


performance of personality. Persona descends from Roman 
usages, in which it had reference both to the masks used by actors 
and, in the law (ius personarum), to a person’s agency, their civic 
status as a senator or a guardian. Both suggest an idea of persona 
as outward and as temporary or subject to change (a pair of ideas 
that underlie most post-Jungian understandings of social 
personae). There is also the beginning of an identification 
between persona-as-role and person-as-moral-agent, responsible 
to others and to self. 

One of Hamilton’s most interesting lines of thought concerns a 
new split that is now appearing within the concept of persona as a 
consequence of its troubled relationship with personhood. The 
law is presently divided on whether one’s public persona is a form 
of property—that is, a product of labor—or an essential aspect of 
one’s being. Is 1t made or is it performed? Is the right to control of 
one’s public persona an intellectual property right or a human 
right? Is damage to the persona a form of property damage or a 
sort of personal injury? It makes considerable practical difference: 
for instance, a human right is not alienable, inheritable, or 
transferrable, as property rights are. It appears that at the present 
juncture, Canadian law is leaning toward a human-rights view of 
persona, while U.S. law is leaning toward a property-rights 
view.”! 

An interesting project in this light is that of the contemporary 
artist known as CarianaCarianne, whose portmanteau name 
reflects her contention that there are two distinct identities 
inhabiting her body, and who has gone to some lengths to try to 
achieve social and legal recognition of this “fact.” For example 
Cariana and Carianne have attended different universities and 
received separate degrees; and they have applied—unsuccessfully 


—for separate birth certificates. As a kind of conceptual chimera 
or unibody twin, CarianaCarianne asserts her right to not one but 
two inalienable and irreducible personae. 

Construing the persona as alienable places even ordinary 
people in the realm of imposture, as it proposes at least the 
possibility that a persona may belong to anyone who can 
successfully claim it—again, something like a mask. It also tends 
to reduce the traditional requirement for a physical presence of the 
impostor. Historically, presence was one way that imposture was 
differentiated from pseudonymity, as the latter is designed to 
create a separation between the physical person and the persona. 
The distinctive mark of the pseudonym is action at a distance— 
for instance, the name appearing on a book cover. The more this 
distance is reduced, the more the pseudonym takes on either the 
functionality of a “real’’ name (e.g., Madonna) or an imposture 
(e.g., Anastasia). 

The body has been a key element of imposture precisely 
because of its effectiveness in securing a reading of authenticity. 
Similarly, when one turns to the role of improvisation in the arts, 
one find the authenticating presence of the body at all turns, 
whether in music or acting or painting. It is only fairly recently 
that a credible discourse of improvisation involving other 
elements has emerged: improvisation by computer programs— 
either solo or in feedback loops with human partners—being a 
notable example that took off in the 1980s°* from the earlier 
aleatory experiments of John Cage and others. But many of the 
primary arenas in which persona and imposture function today are 
effectively disconnected from the physical presence of the body: 
legal documents, media “appearances,” IRC chatrooms. Yet all of 
these conjure the one requirement less dispensable than a body: an 


audience. 


MAKING CLAIMS 


There is evidence that Anna Anderson began her initial 
impersonation while mentally ill and still suffering some mental 
incapacity (including memory loss) from a prior head wound.*? 
It’s quite possible that early on she came to believe she was Grand 
Duchess Anastasia and that from her point of view no 
impersonation was involved (Figure 21.3). It’s also possible that 
she simply found life as Anastasia more fulfilling than any life as 
not-Anastasia that she could imagine, despite its many difficulties. 
(Imagine that every time you opened your mouth for the next six 
decades there was a high chance of being sneered at and called a 
liar? Who would choose to undergo this kind of ordeal?) 

But what I want to interrogate here is not whether her story was 
ultimately credible, or how it was substantiated, or why people 
seemed so ready to believe in it. I want to consider what it means 
to have lived more than 60 years under the name and within the 
biographical clothing of another person. Even if Anderson was, in 
the historical sense, never Grand Duchess Anastasia, it is still the 
case that from the age of 26 to her death at 87 the only life she did 
have was her life as Anastasia. A huge proportion of the events in 
her life—from the various places she lived to her marriage—only 
happened, and only could have happened, because she was being 
Anastasia. How do we frame this life, this very real and 
substantial life? As a 60-year improvisation, the most extended 
performance of all time? Or an imposture, a hoax, a con? To call 


it an imposture is to dismiss it—to see her only and forever as 
not-Anastasia. To home in on that single absence, that singular 
lack of identity is to, in effect, not see the life itself. Her life was 
compounded of Anastasia and not-Anastasia to become a third 
thing, the life of Anna Anderson. 


FIGURE 21.3 A 1920 photograph of Anna Anderson, who claimed to be Grand 
Duchess Anastasia of Russia, last surviving offspring of Czar Nicholas II of Russia. 


Elapsed time is the impostor’s greatest enemy—as details pile 
up, they tend to create a cleft between impersonation and 
original**—but it is also the medium in which she thrives. With 
impostors, it is critical to differentiate between various aspects of 
what is being elided for the sake of the audience, between 
different forms of the claim that “this is not me.” At one level it 
usually entails rejection of the basic facts of one’s history, that 
one was born to this person in this time and place. But it is also a 
rejection of the supernumerary, conventional, or provisional 
aspects of individuality: name, address, social security number, 
profession, tastes, behaviors. One could argue that the impostor 
refuses to be a stable subject, whether that is understood as an 
historical subject or a sociolegal subject, the trackable object of 
the state’s power game. Enacting a peculiar return, the impostor 
puts herself forward as a new autonomous subject of the kind 
explicitly rejected by posthumanists (e.g., Foucault in Discipline 
and Punish): a metaphysical subject whose efforts focus not so 
much on self-determination as on the enactment of self- 
determinative processes. There is something ritualistic, perhaps 
even fetishistic, about the way impostors repetitively claim and 
try out new identities over and over, rarely settling into any one 
identity—Anna Anderson was something of an exception—and 
wholly rejecting each last one. If this is resistance at the 
individual level in Edward Said’s sense, it is a form that does not 
openly declare itself as such and that moreover resists identity 
formation with other subjects. 

Anderson converted herself from an abject object (factory 


worker) to a subject with considerably more autonomy. At the 
same time, her claim was always being made but could never be 
secured—a status very similar to Simone de Beauvoir’s classic 
analysis of the category “woman” or Judith Butler’s insistence on 
gender as an “identity tenuously constituted in time—an identity 
instituted through a stylized repetition of acts.”°° In effect, Anna 
Anderson acted to convert her never-ratifiable status—never a full 
social agent because of being born female and poor—to a mode of 
engagement. She converted initial exclusions to claims of 
inclusion, challenging the social fiction she had been born under 
with one she chose: “This 1s who I am.” She took power in the 
Foucauldian sense, since every daily action was a move in the 
power game. Thus, through a series of acts that first create an 
illusion of individuality and then destroy it,°° the impostor 
troubles the category “individual.” 


RELATIONAL SELVES 


If the autonomous mono-named individual is the Western ideal— 
to which it is assumed that other cultures aspire—what does it say 
that impostors are drawn to what one might call a relational self, a 
self defined by their interactions with other people and other 
stories—and first of all by their relation to their double, when 
there 1s one? An impostor appears to be striving for an other- 
individuality—I will become Anastasia, I will supplant Anastasia 
—but in fact has dedicated herself to a life of intimate relationship 
to the idea of Anastasia. 

But what happens when “defining elements of personhood 


become unmoored from the materiality of the creature called the 
human being,” as Hamilton puts it??’ What are the defining 
elements that can become so “unmoored’’? It has been popular in 
the last couple of decades for theorists of the posthuman (e.g., 
Moravec) to argue that the body itself can be disassociated from 
the idea of the human, leaving humanity configured by social 
relations, or consciousness, or intelligence. But what if we think 
about this act of conceptual dissection not as a way to reject the 
body, but rather as a way to enter into a different kind of 
relationship to it? Two years ago, I began a project I call WISP: an 
acronym for world-integrated social proxy. I began with a 
question: what if avatars were to exist outside the Internet? How 
would an avatar integrated into the physical world of humans 
differ from the virtual kind? 

I decided to set loose just such a WISP, one who would operate 
under my own name. Virtual avatars often bear pseudonyms but 
they need not because in online environments, any name functions 
as a pseudonym—as the experiment with a roomful of Laurie 
Andersons amply demonstrated. You interact with the nym 
without securing the body. In the physical world, by contrast, 
bodies act to secure the nym. For all the people who can function 
as not-Antoinette, there is presumed to be only one body that can 
function as Antoinette. Therefore, extension of avataristic agency 
in the physical realm required a second body. 

So I trained an actor to be Antoinette in public settings: to 
speak and act as me, not for me (as an ordinary agent would). In 
2010, for example, she went as me to the College Art Association 
Conference and presented a paper I wrote on real-world avatars. I 
chose an actor because I knew it would give her an advantage in 
never “breaking frame” and because she would be able both to 


memorize necessary background material on my life and work 
and to improvise on it under challenging conditions (Figure 21.4). 

One way to look at my WISP is as an authorized impostor. Not 
an impersonator: she was not attempting to caricature me or 
otherwise riff on me in ways the audience would appreciate from 
insider knowledge. It was not, in other words, a performance that 
took place in the gap between what the audience knew about me 
and what she was. Rather, she was doing (or trying to do) exactly 
what I would have done if I had been there instead of her. She was 
engaging the world as me in a place where I was not physically 
present. (She was also, of course, living part of her own life.) To 
the banal improvisations of ordinary life I had superadded this 
avataristic improvisation—one that would have consequences 
every bit as real as if I had been there myself, but one over which 
I exercised only very limited control. 
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FIGURE 21.4 The author’s social proxy or real-world avatar after giving a talk on her 
WISP project in 2010. Photo courtesy of the author. 


This sounds like conceptual art, but it goes against the 
Kosuthian tradition of work in which the idea is all and the 
execution perfunctory. In the WISP project, how it is carried out 
is the whole point. I align the WISP with the idea of the stand-in: 
as much of the real thing as is needed at any one time. Similarly, 
impostors take something of a just-in-time approach to their lives 
—to be as much of a doctor as is needed now, without becoming 
invested in any ideal of completeness. This might also function as 
one possible definition of improvisation itself: just as much as 1s 


needed now. 


CONCLUSION 


Each of the forms of imposture described here positions the 
impostor differently. The virtual Laurie Andersons postulate 
imposture as a form of performative play and, more particularly, 
one that is to a significant degree prompted by the techno-social 
conditions of virtual environments. The historical Anna Anderson 
and George Psalmanazar treated imposture as a_ serious 
undertaking, something very far from a passing whim or 
temporary ruse. The WISP project opens the door to imposture as 
a consensual rather than stolen form, reworking the relationship 
between the impostor and her double. In choosing these examples, 
I deliberately avoided the legion of stories in which the impostor 
figures largely as a crook whose theft of money or services 
reduces the reality to a simple morality tale. I was interested in the 
structure of imposture, and how that structure links to other 
familiar activities like talking in a chatroom or mythologizing 
oneself in a social setting. 

One thing I conclude from this is that although socio-legal 
efforts to make imposture impossible continually escalate—from 
signature to thumbprint, from pseudonym to “validated” login— 
the effect is almost the opposite of what is intended. For one 
thing, some people are prompted to “route around” what they 
perceive as obstacles, opening new spaces for identity flux. For 
another, the narrowing of identity effectively turns everyone into 
an impostor, someone who cannot help but overflow the tiny 
platform of allowable selfhood. And impostors have no choice but 


to improvise. 


NOTES 


1. Very little is known about Psalmanazar’s life before 1704, and that little comes 
from his memoirs, which were published posthumously. Although his imposture 
was suspected almost immediately, he only confessed to it in this memoir. He 
pursued the imposture actively for just a few years and then gradually transformed 
himself into a well-respected historian and Old Testament scholar who was 
counted a friend by such contemporaries as Samuel Johnson. Michael Keevak 
offers an excellent account of his curious life in The Pretended Asian: George 
Psalmanazar’s Eighteenth-Century Formosan Hoax (Detroit, MI: Wayne State 
University Press, 2004). 

2. “Anna Anderson” is itself a pseudonym; the woman known under this name first 
came to public attention in 1922 as “Fraulein Unbekannt” (Miss Unknown) after 
she was brought to a hospital in Berlin following a suicide attempt. She then called 
herself Anna Tschaikovsky even while beginning to make her claim to be Grand 
Duchess Anastasia. In 1927, evidence appeared that she was actually a Polish 
factory worker named Franziska Schanzkowska (b. 1896), and most historians now 
accept this view, which is strongly supported by DNA evidence assembled in the 
1990s. She only started using the name Anna Anderson in 1928 when she was 
visiting the United States, as a way of dodging the press. In 1968, she married John 
Manahan of Virginia and legally became Anastasia Manahan; she remained 
married until her death in 1984. The best biography of Anderson, despite its flaws, 
remains Peter Kurth, Anastasia: The Riddle of Anna Anderson (Boston: Little, 
Brown, 1986). 

3. Here I part ways with dictionaries, which tend to define impostors along the lines 
of “impersonators with fraudulent intentions.” Prejudging imposture as criminal 
obscures the questions I want to raise in this essay. 

4. One of the many short- and medium-term impersonations of Frank W. Abagnale, 
Jr.; others of his roles included doctor, lawyer, and professor. 

5. See for example Johan Huizinga, Homo Ludens (Boston: Beacon Press, 1950), 19- 
33; Janet Murray, Hamlet on the Holodeck (Cambridge, MA: MIT Press, 1998). 

6. MUD stands for multi-user dimension (or dungeon), while MOO is a form of 
MUD based on an object-oriented programming language. MUDs were text-based 
online multiplayer role-playing games, whereas the similarly constructed MOOs 
functioned primarily as social environments rather than game spaces. 

7. The Plaintext Players archive, comprising some dozen years of projects, is at 
http://yin.arts.uci.edu/~players/. 

8. It seems very likely that the word avatar was initially chosen for this use by a then 
largely male cohort—the programmers of and players in the early MUDs—in place 
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of the equally plausible terms puppet or doll because of a gendered preference for a 
term that evokes godhood rather than childhood or girlhood. It could be argued that 
puppet and doll are actually more apposite terms: both have pathetic, abject, 
prosthetic bodies; they never speak for themselves; and their speech is never 
convincing. The gap between what they are and what they purport to be never 
closes (nor is supposed to close). They are the made-up that never becomes made- 
real. 


. See Gregory Little, “Manifesto for Avatars,” in /ntertexts special issue, Webs of 


Discourse: The Intertextuality of Science Studies, 3, no. 2 (Fall 1999): 192-219. 
Writers like Lisa Nakamura have analyzed many of the ways avatars are used to 
map existing social inequities wholesale onto online culture through such 
stereotypy. While I accept the force of these arguments, I think they miss a crucial 
aspect of avatar culture that I am trying to address here. See Lisa Nakamura, 
Cybertypes: Race, Ethnicity, and Identity on the Internet (New York: Routledge, 
2002); and Digitizing Race: Visual Cultures of the Internet (Minneapolis: 
University of Minnesota Press, 2007). 
Keith Johnstone, Jmpro: Improvisation and the Theatre (London: Routledge, 
1987), 148. 
The identification that rules the use of masks is different from the always-hybrid 
identity of the cyborg, which has also been proposed as a term for understanding 
the human-avatar (human-computer) relationship. I have no quarrel with this 
approach, as expounded by Donna Haraway and Sandy Stone, for example, but I 
find the mask more useful for my purposes in talking about the problem of the gap 
between human and avatar, between impostor and subject. 
Accounts of relations with the avatar can be found in Sherry Turkle, Life on the 
Screen: Identity in the Age of the Internet (New York: Simon & Schuster, 1997); 
Julian Dibble, My Tiny Life: Crime and Passion in a Virtual World (New York: 
Holt, 1999); and Tom Boellstorff, Coming of Age in Second Life: An 
Anthropologist Explores the Virtually Human (Princeton, NJ: Princeton University 
Press, 2010). 
See Sanford Meisner and Dennis Longwell, Sanford Meisner on Acting (New 
York: Vintage Books, 1987). 
This excessive naming that characterizes online realms—and the lives of impostors 
—points to an underlying poverty in the Western approach to personal 
nomenclature. Compare our codification of the “lifetime name” to the Japanese art 
tradition that expects an artist to take a new artist name (or go) whenever he or she 
changes styles. 

Stacy Kors, “Call Me Laurie,” Salon, October 5, 1999, 
http://www.salon.com/1999/10/05/moby_2. 
It’s certainly possible that someone was running an ELIZA-style bot under one of 
the Anderson avatars, but this hardly changes my point: that we couldn’t tell which 
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of the group, if any, was Anderson herself. 

A. M. Turing, “Computing Machinery and Intelligence,” Mind 59, no. 236 
(October 1950): 433-460. 

Sheryl N. Hamilton, /mpersonations: Troubling the Person in Law and Culture 
(Toronto: University of Toronto Press, 2009), 148. Here she is riffing on Barbara 
Stafford’s (1993) definition of impersonation as “empirical performance.” 
Anderson found out who was behind her clones some time later and was amused 
by the whole event. 

As with many programming languages, the syntax here is quasi-English. In other 
words, this is a grammatically correct “sentence” in the programming language 
MOO but not in English, although some English speakers may be able to figure out 
its meaning. Hitting the return key is both assumed and necessary for the sentence- 
act to complete. 

Keevak, Pretended Asian, 15-16. 

Those who lose these answers, whether through Alzheimer’s disease or brain 
injury, become in a sense impostors-without-portfolio, unable to assert a new story 
in the absence of the old, and dependent on others to assert their story for them. 

David Grann, “The Chameleon,” The New Yorker, August 1, 2008, 
http://www.newyorker.com/reporting/2008/08/1 1/080811fa_fact_grann. 

Meisner and Longwell, Sanford Meisner on Acting, 16. 

Some impostors could almost certainly become the thing desired (airplane pilot) 
while others cannot (native of Formosa, Russian grand duchess). The latter 
category is the more interesting to me. 

Robin Maltz, “Real Butch: The Performance/Performativity of Male 
Impersonation, Drag Kings, Passing as Male, and Stone Butch Realness,” Journal 
of Gender Studies 7, no. 3 (1998): 277. 

Catherine McCall, Concepts of Person: An Analysis of Concepts of Person, Self, 
and Human Being (Aldershot: Avebury, 1990); cited in Hamilton, /mpersonations. 
Ngaire Naffine, “Who Are the Law’s Persons? From Cheshire Cats to Responsible 
Subjects,” Modern Law Review 66, no. 3 (May 2003): 346-367. 

See Lewis Hyde, Trickster Makes This World: Mischief, Myth, and Art (New Y ork: 
North Point Press, 1999). 

Hamilton, /mpersonations, 212-213. 

For example, the 1979 improvisation software of trombonist and composer George 
Lewis, followed in the late 1980s by Lewis’s Voyager software and the Improviser 
software of British composer and saxophone player Paul Hodgson. 

Franziska Schanzkowska had been wounded in the head when a grenade exploded 
at the factory where she worked in 1916; she was then declared mad. Kurth, Riddle 
of Anna Anderson, 167 and n.93. 

Anna Anderson was certainly aided by the fact that the true Anastasia had been 
shot in July 1918, so that those traces of her life that could testify against 


Anderson’s story mostly predated the double catastrophe of World War I and the 
Russian Revolution, which destroyed so many documents and witnesses. 

35. Judith Butler, “Performative Acts and Gender Constitution: An Essay in 
Phenomenology and Feminist Theory,” Theatre Journal 40, no. 4 (December 
1988): 270. 

36. Impostors, like forgers, only become known in the aftermath of failure to pass. 
“Successful impostor,” like “successful forger,” is an empty category—not because 
its members don’t exist, but because they remain invisible to us. 

37. Hamilton, /mpersonations, 146, in a discussion of N. Katharine Hayles and the 
posthuman. 
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CHAPTER 22 


ROLE-PLAY, IMPROVISATION, AND 
EMERGENT AUTHORSHIP 


CELIA PEARCE 


A group of about a dozen people are “coming to” in the living room of a 
small apartment, awaking in a blurry and hung-over state after a night of 
reveling. Following an audition at a prestigious theater academy, the 
otherwise competitive crew decided to throw a spontaneous party at the flat of 
one of their members. As they begin to compare notes and piece together the 
events of the night before, conflicts emerge, indiscretions are revealed, and 
they struggle to find an explanation for the mysterious disappearance of their 
host. 


WHICH of the following does the above scenario describe (circle 
one)? (1) A real-life situation, (2) the opening scene from a 
movie, (3) a stage play, (4) an improvised performance, (5) a 
game. 

If you answered 5, you were correct. The epigraph that begins 
the chapter describes the opening moments of a game, specifically 
a genre of game known as a live action role-playing game (or 
larp) titled Prayers on a Porcelain Altar, or more colloquially, 
The Hangover Larp.'! This particular instance of the game, 
designed by Finnish larper J. Tuomas Harviainen, was played by a 
group of researchers and facilitated by Jaakko Stenros at the 
Digital Games Research Association 2011 Conference in Holland. 
Larps are one of a number of game genres—some of which face- 


to-face, others take place remotely over a network, or over 
multiple media concurrently—that fall into the larger category of 
role-playing games, games in which players take on a character 
role to improvise a collective narrative. 

In this essay, I explore the notion of role-playing as a form of 
what I call “emergent authorship,’ a bottom-up, procedural 
process leading to co-created, unexpected narrative outcomes.” | 
begin with an overview of role-playing practices in the context of 
what might be termed the “participatory turn” in performance and 
culture, briefly describe what I mean by “emergence,” discuss the 
role of flow and engrossment in emergence, outline a series of 
sociological “frames” that describe the functions within role- 
playing, and conclude with further discussion of role-playing as it 
fits into the participatory turn in performance and culture. 


WHAT IS ROLE-PLAYING? 


Sociologist Erving Goffman’s observation that “AIl the world is 
not, of course, a stage, but the crucial ways in which it isn’t are 
not easy to specify” seems prescient now in light of the growing 
conflation of performance and real life.’ Role-playing is by no 
means a new phenomenon, but its rise in various forms can be 
seen as part of what might be termed a “participatory turn” in both 
performance and culture.* This participatory turn is paradigmatic 
of a sea change in the traditional performer-audience, one-to- 
many relationship. Reality television has supplanted scripted 
sitcoms; newsworthy events, such as the Arab Spring and the 
American Occupy movement, are becoming increasingly 


performative as we enter into an era of popular mobile 
surveillance; entertainment “properties” are regularly being 
“poached” by fans who adopt, extend, and, in some cases, subvert 
their authors’ original intent.° 

In the twenty-first century of YouTube, Twitter, Facebook, the 
blogosphere, photo and video capture on mobile phones, and the 
explosion of online games and virtual worlds, the lines continue 
to blur between authorship and appropriation, production and 
consumption, performer and audience. It becomes increasingly 
difficult to view role-playing as a niche “subculture” when the 
annual Dragon*Con fan convention drew over 45,000 attendees in 
2011; upward of 12 million people are playing the massively 
multiplayer online role-playing game World of Warcraft, with 10 
times that playing the Korean MMO hit Maple Story; and the 
pervasive live action role-playing game Humans versus Zombies 
(which most people over 25 have never heard of) has become a 
staple on college campuses, spanning 1,000 locations and six 
continents. 

But what do we mean by role-playing? Role-playing is both a 
literary and performative art, a leisure practice in which 
participants engage in real-time co-creation of a collective fiction. 
Role-playing games can take a variety of forms, some more 
structured, some more open-ended. Role-playing encompasses 
fictional settings that range from fantasy to historical to 
contemporary to futuristic or apocalyptic. They can take place in a 
variety of contexts, from the living room of a tabletop role- 
playing “Dungeon Master” to a gaming convention, to a campsite 
or national park, to online contexts such MUDs (text-only virtual 
worlds), to graphical “massively multiplayer online role-playing 
games” (MMORPGs), and to open-ended co-created virtual 


worlds where players can craft their own unique digital artifacts 
and mediated experiences. Many, although not all, of these 
experiences are characterized as “games.” Paraphrasing (and 
modifying slightly) Michael Hitchens and Anders Drachen, role- 
playing experiences are typically set within an imaginary, 
explorable world; consist of participants, including players who 
control individual characters that inhabit the world, and game 
masters or referees, who control the world and its nonplayer 
characters; involve interactions that are constrained by rules and 
social conventions; and result in improvised narratives that are 
enacted through the dynamic interchange of these elements.° 

It is generally acknowledged that most role-playing draws its 
lineage from the pioneering tabletop game Dungeons & Dragons 
(D&D), released in 1974,’ which borrowed from fantasy-genre 
literature such as J. R. R. Tolkien’s The Hobbit and its sequels, as 
well as other fantasy literature of the time. D&D introduced the 
notion of a narrative “system” that included frameworks for 
world-building—the creation of fictional societies and 
geographies—as well as statistical formulas for determining skills 
and outcomes of combat and conflicts.” This systems approach 
and the mathematical underpinning that went with it, along with 
the game’s prevalence on college campuses, set the stage for the 
genre to find its way onto the emerging medium of computing. 
Early text-based MUDs, created in the late 1970s and early 1980s, 
largely in computer science departments (one of the few places 
you could find a computer at this time), created the foundations 
and conventions for today’s graphical online games, such as 
World of Warcraft and Guild Wars, and even the more popular (if 
simplified) Korean hit Maple Story. Tabletop role-playing has 


since expanded its scope to vampire- and _ horror-themed 
narratives, among others. 

Larps also share a lineage with D&D, although they diverge 
from its initial structure in that they involve costumed physical 
interaction within a themed setting and tend to be less statistics- 
focused. Larping culture in particular has evolved to its highest 
form in the Nordic countries, revolving around the Knutepunkt 
conference and festival, large-scale larping events, and a tradition 
of deep philosophical thinking and writing about both the study 
and practice of larping.!? A parallel but distinct practice with its 
own influence and lineage is historical reenactment, an extremely 
popular leisure culture focused on role-playing historical periods 
and events.!'! Renaissance Fairs and historical war reenactments 
are just two instantiations of this. Both historical reenactment and 
larping have a long history in the United States and Europe, and 
both sit on the borderline between Victor Turner’s notion of the 
liminal, the realm of religious ritual, and liminoid, secular leisure 
activities.'* As such they seem to fill a void left by decreasing 
participation in ritual by allowing people to transcend their day- 
to-day experience through engagement with alternative 
identities. !° 

Dungeons & Dragons 1s the canonical, and hence stereotypical 
vision that most people have of a tabletop role-playing game. 
Players sit around a table, usually engaging with a map created by 
the Dungeon Master. They sometimes have illustrations or even 
painted three-dimensional figurines of their characters, be they 
human, elf, dwarf, or other “race.” D&D style games typically 
involve exploring imaginary forests, caves, and dungeons. In the 
spirit of the literature that inspired them, they tend to frame the 


world in black-and-white/good-versus-evil terms. Conflict 
principally takes place in the form of battles with “bad guys,” 
usually monsters such as orcs or dragons, the outcome of which 
are resolved using multifaceted dice in combination with player 
and enemy statistics. Players tend to work collectively as a team, 
although there are some cases where they may be at odds. 
Tabletop role-playing games integrate two elements: systems and 
story-worlds; these can also be decoupled as systems are applied 
to new stories and themes. 

Today’s tabletop role-playing games offer a range of 
sophisticated options in terms of both systems and _ stories. 
Vampire and horror-themed games, such as White Wolf’s popular 
World of Darkness series, have introduced both more complex 
interaction styles and more flexibility for game masters to create 
stories around its central themes.'* Another system, entitled 
“Generic Universal Role-playing Systems” (GURPS), allows 
game masters to create entirely original narratives and themes and 
players to create their own unique characters using a sophisticated 
system of statistics-based trait specification.'!° Independent 
developers have also introduced new themes, such as Greek Gods, 
ninjas, and aliens, and some have even attempted to tackle more 
challenging topics, such as Stone Baby Games’ Steal Away 
Jordan, which puts players in the role of slaves in antebellum 
America.!° 

The contrast between tabletop role-playing and larping should 
be noted here. Tabletop role-playing games are known for their 
minimal representation, requiring players to create a shared 
imagination space with little to guide them other than words, 
maps, and occasionally figurines. Some would argue that this 1s 


the most elevated form of role-playing precisely because it does 
not attempt to externalize the imaginary world but requires the 
most of the imaginations of the participants. Conversely, live- 
action role-playing unabashedly theatricalizes these practices by 
placing them within physical sets where narratives are enacted in 
full costume. Larping involves creating immersive physical 
scenes where players participate for anywhere from several hours 
to several days in a physical simulation of an imaginary world. 
Use of technologies is generally constrained to those that exist 
within the world’s fiction. In the United States, popular larp 
themes include the tried and true medieval fantasy genre 
(chronicled in the documentary Darkon)'’ and steampunk, which 
entail constructing elaborate working contraptions to accompany 
role-play. Historical reenactment can also include military battles, 
such as the American Revolutionary and Civil wars, Medieval, 
Napoleonic, WWI, and WWII battles in Europe, or Renaissance 
Fairs and other gatherings in which participants immerse 
themselves in real-world historical simulation. One of the best- 
known such groups is the Society for Creative Anachronism, or 
SCA, devoted to reenacting medieval role-playing, culture, and 
crafts. 

As mentioned earlier, larping is probably at its most 
sophisticated in the Nordic larp scene, where the practice has been 
elevated to a high art form. Nordic larps include the classic 
fantasy and historical reenactment genres, such as medieval, 
vampire, zombie, and so forth. However, they also include a wide 
range of alternative, sometimes serious, and even heavy, 
documentary, absurd, or comical, or hybrid themes. Examples 
include an historically accurate recreation of a Viking village, a 
gathering of occultists at a 1930s house party trying to revive a 


deceased colleague, a convention of vampires called together to 
determine their next leader, a settlement of outsiders in a post- 
apocalyptic urban scenario, a conference of eccentric scientists 
presenting their new discoveries, and an erotic historical role- 
playing scenario (which pointedly does not permit real sex) based 
on the antics and writings of the infamous Marquis de Sade.!® 
There is also a branch of Nordic larping based on the “Dogma 99” 
Manifesto,!? a variation of filmmakers Lars von Trier’s and 
Thomas Vinterberg’s Dogma 95.7? The Hangover Larp described 
in the opening of this chapter, as well as a Cold War era bomb 
shelter after a nuclear holocaust, are two examples of this style of 
larp. There has even been a recreation of Vinterberg’s disturbing 
Dogma 95 film The Celebration, a patriarch’s birthday party that 
goes awry at the disclosure of the celebrant’s past sexual abuse of 
his now-adult children.7! 

An emerging subgenre of larping is the “pervasive larp.” 
Pervasive games, also called “alternate reality games” (ARGs), 
attempt to blur the boundary between the real world and the game 
world by embedding story elements across a variety of media 
including analog media such as magazines and billboards, graffiti, 
and even physical spaces. Commercial ARGs have been used to 
promote video games (Halo’s “I Love Bees’), films (The Dark 
Knight’s “Why So Serious?’) and television programs (the 
Numb3rs’ ARG created by Area+Code). Perhaps the most popular 
example of a pervasive larp is the game Humans versus Zombies. 
HvZ, as it is colloquially called by its players, is a giant game of 
tag that typically takes place over an extended period, from a 
single day to an entire week. The game begins with a single 
zombie; all other players are humans. Over the duration of the 


game, zombies must turn humans into zombies by tagging them, 
and humans must avoid being tagged while attempting to 
immobilize zombies with socks and nerf guns. Set in the present 
day, games take place once or twice a year on college campuses 
for about a week at a time and are intermingled with regular day- 
to-day activities. The game has also been played in shorter-term 
variations during public game festivals such as Come Out and 
Play and IndieCade.*7 

Since the mid-1990s, massively multiplayer online role-playing 
games (MMORPGs) have steadily entered the mainstream. This 
genre has steadily grown an audience since it began with 
Meridian 59 (1995) and Ultima Online (1996), to EverQuest 
(1998), to Blizzard’s smash hit World of Warcraft, and more 
recently, The Lord of the Rings Online (2007). Concurrently, the 
Korean video game industry has spawned its own mega-hits, such 
as Lineage, Guild Wars, and Maple Story. D&D and Tolkien- 
derived medieval fantasy genres have been joined by other 
themes, including superhero (City of Heroes), pirate (Pirates of 
the Burning Sea, Pirates of the Caribbean) and _ space/sci-fi 
(Entropia Universe, EVE Online, Star Wars Galaxies). In many of 
these games, full role-playing is optional. For instance, in World 
of Warcraft, role-playing is delineated by servers. In role-playing, 
or RP, servers, players maintain the tradition of fully immersing 
themselves in their characters and the story world; players in non- 
RP servers focus more on the gameplay. In some RP, servers, 
players stage special performances and events to enhance their 
experiences. 

In addition to games, open-ended virtual worlds have become 
rich sites for a wide variety of role-playing. At this writing, the 
most active of these is Second Life, a social virtual world whose 


affordances for creativity have fueled a range of role-playing 
practices, including fantasy and historical role-playing, family 
role-playing, and “fictive ethnicities,” in which players adopt 
affiliations with fictional ethnic groups, such as elves, furries, 
Klingons, or N’avi.** Real-world historical role-playing is 
particularly prevalent in Second Life, requiring participants to 
comport themselves according to a fictionalized or idealized 
version of the dress and social mores of the era being enacted. As 
is also the case in real world role-playing, liberties are sometimes 
taken with historical social conventions. For instance, slavery 
might be omitted in an antebellum environment, or women may 
have more rights or better treatment in a medieval or Victorian 
community. Second Life historical role-playing includes 
Versailles during the Baroque period, Victorian-era Paris, Weimar 
Berlin, and prohibition-era Chicago, each of which has its own set 
of rules about dress and behavior. 

Fantasy role-playing communities in Second Life also have 
rules that dictate what is socially acceptable within their fictional 
settings, whether they be medieval fantasy, furries, or film- 
derived, such as the island devoted to role-play inspired by the 
James Cameron film Avatar. Two examples of thriving fantasy 
genre role-playing communities are pirates and steampunk. While 
there are a variety of different communities that fall into each of 
these categories, there are interesting examples of aggregate 
communities where smaller groups may join to compose a larger 
role-play society. The Independent State of Caledon, a Victorian 
and steampunk community, is one of the largest communities in 
Second Life. A variety of different regions make up this meta- 
community, which requires both visitors and members to adhere 
to “covenants” that dictate behavior and dress. While players are 


required to conform to some historically accurate social rules, 
such as period dress, nonetheless there may be some leeway under 
the constraints of the fantasy genre itself, as well as in response to 
other cultural practices. For instance, it 1s not at all uncommon to 
see humans in full Victorian garb sporting a tail and ears in 
steampunk regions, an accommodation of the prevalence of 
furry/Neko culture in Second Life, in which players present in 
various hybrid human/animal avatars. Further hybrids may 
emerge such as “steampunk tinies” or “medieval tinies” in which 
players present in thematic role-play, but in the form of a 
miniature cartoon animals. 

Another example is a pirate community consisting of a group of 
islands, each of which is a distinct subcommunity that abides by a 
set of shared rules and conventions. Pirate communities, unlike 
steampunk, have a strong combat element that includes sword 
fighting, cannon play, and sometimes archery. Because pirates are 

. well ... pirates, they might be inclined to fight among 
themselves, but some roles, such as navy versus pirates, are 
obliged to attack each other on sight. This community also 
includes a “native island” whose indigenous population plays by 
its own rules (they are allowed, for instance, to go topless, which 
is forbidden elsewhere), and whose relations with other groups is 
ambiguous and negotiable. They mistrust the navy, but may have 
trade agreements with pirates, for example. Entering this area 
region requires an engagement with role-playing, and individuals 
who do not wish to be subjected to these conflicts are required to 
wear a nametag indicating that they are “out of character.” 
Interestingly, “pirate talk” is not a requirement, and in spite of the 
rules, players often slip in and out of “character,” bringing up 
such topics as the weather in their real-world location, or 


commenting on a song played on the soundtrack of pirate and 
seafarers’ songs. 

All of these role-playing genres have at their core a desire to 
participate as a character, rather then a spectator, enacting a 
narrative within a fictional setting. The goal of these immersive 
narrative experiences is to be part of a fictional narrative whose 
outcome is unknown as it unfolds. Emergent narrative occurs at 
the intersection of these improvised narrative enactments and the 
worlds and rules built by their creators. Emergence 
notwithstanding, make no mistake that sites of emergent 
authorship do in fact have authors. In fact, it can be argued that 
“world-building” is the new narrative art form, in which, rather 
than laying out a series of events in the form of a plot—the craft 
of the novelist, playwright or screenwriter—the role-play author 
builds a context for believable immersion and engagement by 
participants in emergent narratives. 


EMERGENT AUTHORSHIP 


Emergence is a broad term that cuts across a wide array of 
disciplines, describing complex patterns and organization that 
result from the interactions of individual entities operating on the 
basis of simple, autonomous rules or goals. Emergent systems are 
bottom-up, rather than top-down; they have no over-arching 
managerial function controlling processes and outcomes. Rather, 
they exhibit order from apparent chaos, and frequently produce 
outcomes that are “greater than the sum of the parts.” 

Science journalist Steven Johnson describes emergent systems 


as those that 


get their smarts from below ... They are complex adaptive systems that display 
emergent behavior. In these systems, agents residing on one scale start producing 
behavior that lies one scale above them: ants create colonies; urbanities create 
neighborhoods; simple pattern-recognition software learns how to recommend new 
books. The movement from low-level rules to higher-level sophistication is what 


we call emergence.*° 


A number of disciplines have branches that explore emergent 
behavior, including mathematics, complexity, environmental, and 
computer science. Ant colonies, as mentioned above, and neural 
networks are other examples. Human complex systems represent 
another area of research, which includes urban studies, and 
examination of large-scale social processes. The growth of cities, 
for instance, is largely seen to be an emergent process. The 
Internet in general, and the Google search engine in particular, are 
paradigmatic emergent systems in that they exhibit order at a 
high-level that could not be predicted by an analysis of their 
individual elements at a lower level. 

Games are also emergent systems and as such have been 
studied extensively by complexity theorists, mathematicians, and 
computer scientists.7’ Emergence is also a principal concern of 
game designers themselves. Salen and Zimmerman describe game 
development as a method of “second order design,” in which you 
do not design the product, which is play, but the means by which 
the product occurs.*® For this reason, game designers tend to 
iterate in their design process in order to learn as much as they 
can about the possibility space of their games and the emergent 
behaviors it might engender. 

The advent of large-scale, Internet-enabled game communities 
has created an explosion in the range of emergent behaviors 


exhibited by games. I was already deeply engaged with the first 
generation of virtual worlds when large-scale emergent 
phenomena in online games caught my attention in the late 1990s. 
At this time, the first MMORPGs were becoming popular and 
players began to sell virtual items on eBay, including entire 
accounts, complete with avatars and all their property. This 
practice became known as “eBaying,” and has since exploded into 
a multibillion-dollar global business. In China for instance, illegal 
“real money transactions” (exchanges of real money for virtual 
currency) are a huge black market business that entails 
sweatshops packed with young men who spend their days “gold 
farming,” collecting virtual currency in online games, which their 
employers then sell online.” 

Key to the principle of emergence is the concept of feedback. 
In online games, features of the software can act as feedback 
systems to promote emergence. For instance, systems within 
virtual worlds that encourage players to create and sell artifacts 
set up a feedback loop that rewards those with a proficiency and 
productivity. Similarly, if a game has a currency system, it is 
likely that a black market will emerge such as the “gold farming” 
described above. Virtual currency systems create a way for game 
developers to make money, but also create a hotbed for criminal 
activity. 

Due to my ongoing work in interactive narrative and game 
design,*” I developed a particular interest in the “emergent 
narratives” taking place in both multiplayer and single-player 
games. One game where this was particularly notable was the 
2001 hit The Sims. The Sims is a single-player game where you 
oversee AI characters living their day-to-day lives. It has no 
combat and no win/lose state, and has been described as an 


interactive dollhouse. Over time, players of The Sims began to use 
the game in various ways to tell stories. One was to use the photo 
album function to create graphical novels. Another was to create 
soap operas, then post them on the community site for others to 
continue playing. A third was the practice of machinima, creating 
films in game engines using external video capture tools. Players 
also created their own “skins” for sim characters, including 
celebrity and historical skins, among others.?! From a game 
design perspective, what is perhaps most interesting about these 
practices is that Maxis, the company that designed The Sims, has 
carefully tracked these emergent behaviors, adding new features 
to extend the potential for emergent narratives, such as integrating 
machinima-creation into the game. The addition of these features 
serve as a feedback loop further promoting emergent behavior. 
When The Sims Online, a multiplayer version of the game, opened 
it suffered from a reverse feedback loop: the emergence of mafia 
groups that would threaten and extort other players. This 
emergent narrative had negative consequences and eventually 
caused most of its players to leave the game. Over 800 Sims 
Online players, fleeing the emergent organized crime in the game, 
migrated to the virtual world There.com. 

The Sims Online was my first encounter with inter-game 
immigration, a phenomenon where large groups of players 
migrate from one game to another. This can sometimes occur 
when a new game of the same genre launches, but can also result 
from a game closure. My book Communities of Play chronicles 
the adventures of another group of game refugees, the “Uru 
diaspora” from the defunct multiplayer game Uru: Ages Beyond 
Myst. When the game closed in 2004, leaving 3,000 people 
refugees, members of the “Uru diaspora” (as I termed it) 


immigrated en masse into other games and virtual worlds such as 
Second Life and There.com. There they created hybrid cultures 
and “fictive ethnicities,” referring to themselves and “Uruvians” 
and “Uru-Thereians,” and creating artifacts derived from or 
inspired by the game they had left.** The tale of the Uru refugees 
paralleled the story of the game itself, concerning a society that 
had immigrated to Earth when their own world had been 
destroyed. In addition, the skills they developed playing the game, 
which was both challenging and collaborative, aided them in 
finding a solution when the game came to an end. Thus, the over- 
arching question addressed by the study was: What fuels 
emergence? How do player behavior patterns develop around 
gameplay, and what is the role of specific narratives and design 
features in “play ecosystems” in enabling and engendering 
emergent behavior??> 


PLAY COMMUNITIES, FLOW AND 
ENGROSSMENT 


One of the answers can be found in the notion of “communities of 
play,” which are similar to communities of practice bound by 
professional or folk practice,** but whose social bonds are instead 
formed through play activities. The bonds of these communities 
can run very deep as play creates a unique affinity that is distinct 
from that formed by other types of group activities.°° In some 
cases, as with the Uru diaspora, these bonds can ultimately 
transcend any particular game, and can become “trans-ludic,” 
spanning multiple games. Play communities have been around for 


centuries and can include golf clubs, bowling and baseball 
leagues, chess, bridge, bingo, mah-jongg and poker clubs, as well 
as the various genres of role-playing described in this chapter. 
Some of these role-playing genres have even begun to supplant 
traditional play communities. The growth of online games as part 
of workplace culture has prompted some to dub World of 
Warcraft “the new golf.’””*® 

Bernie De Koven, one-time director of the New Games 
Foundation and author of The Well-Played Game: A Player’s 
Philosophy, has devoted considerable time to the study and 
cultivation of play communities. He describes a play community 
as a group of people who chose to play together and whose style 
of play is honed to enhance the overall experience for all its 
members. Play communities come together to co-create what De 
Koven describes “social fictions” that exist “only as they are 
continuously created. They are not intended to replace reality but 
to suspend consequences” for a given group of people in a given 
setting.°/ 

It is this suspension of consequences, the shift in social rules 
that can be viewed as the defining characteristic of a game. 
Various play theorists have defined games as a special set of rules 
outside those of everyday social engagement to which a group of 
people mutually agree to adhere for a limited time frame. The 
framework in which this takes place has been called “the magic 
circle,”*> a special invisible boundary between the “real world” 
and a set of alternative rules by which a play community abides 
during a game session. Although this boundary has been found to 
be porous, it nonetheless provides the framework for these “social 
fictions” in which play communities engage. 


In “Fun in Games,” a little-known essay that can be seen as the 
precursor to his well-known work on frame analysis, sociologist 
Erving Goffman sets the stage for his influential theory by 
expounding at length on the social dynamics of game interactions. 
Goffman sees games as paradigmatic of a range of small group 
interactions that he calls “encounters” or “focused gatherings,” 
which also include more serious enterprises such as surgery and 
group therapy. He describes such encounters as follows: 

Focused interaction occurs when people effectively agree to sustain a single focus 


of cognitive and visual attention, as in a conversation, a board game, or a joint task 
a9 


sustained by a close face-to-face circle of contributors. 


Invoking play theorists Johan Huizinga*® and Roger Caillois,*! 
as well as anthropologist Gregory Bateson,** Goffman sees games 
as quintessential encounters because 


participants are willing to forswear for the duration of the play any apparent 
interest in the esthetic, sentimental or monetary value of the equipment employed, 


adhering to what might be called rules of irrelevance [italics his.]*° 


What is meant by “rules of irrelevance’? Goffman characterizes 
these as “structures of inattention” that permit participants to 
collectively, if temporarily, ignore the real world meanings of 
artifacts and actions and imbue them with a shared meaning 
specific to playing of a game.** These “game-meaningful 
happenings” are enabled by game-generated roles and identities 
that determine the constraints with which participants may 
interact during the play encounter.*> 

He goes on to describe this as a “world-building activity” 
composed of “transformation rules,” in which “a matrix of 
possible events and a cast of roles through whose enactment the 


events occur constitute together a field for fateful dramatic 
interaction, a plane of being, an engine of meaning, a world in 
itself, different from all other worlds except the ones generated 
when the same games are played at other times.’*° Most 
important, Goffman attempts to understand what is at the heart of 
such an encounter, and what would motivate individuals to 


engage in these “world-building activities,” each of which exists 


within, according to Kurt Riezler, “a little cosmos of its own.”*/ 


The answer, according to Goffman 1s “engrossment.” 

Although it was introduced over a_ decade later, 
Csikszentmihalyi’s notion of “flow” is surprisingly parallel to 
Goffman’s conception of engrossment. In Beyond Boredom and 
Anxiety: The Experience of Play in Work and Games, 
Csikszentmihalyi describes flow as an “autotelic” activity with its 
own intrinsic experiential reward: 


In the flow state, action follows upon action according to an internal logic that 
seems to need no conscious intervention by the actor. He experiences it as a unified 
flowing from one moment to the next, in which he is in control of his actions, and 
in which there is little distinction between self and environment, between stimulus 


and response, or between past, present and future.*® 


Flow can occur in a wide range of activities, from creating a 
painting, to writing a novel, rock climbing, playing basketball, 
musical improvisation, and playing chess (to which 
Csikszentmihalyi devotes an entire chapter of analysis).*” 
Csikszentmihaly1 sets flow within a channel that represents an 
optimal state of concentration and connectedness that is 
maintained through a careful balance between boredom and 
anxiety. Boredom is produced when the task is too easy; anxiety 
results when it is too difficult. The ideal of flow occurs when one 


is “up to the task” and one’s skills are challenged just enough to 
maintain this optimal state.°? Similarly, Goffman describes the 
“euphoria function,’”°! a maximum level of engrossment, achieved 
via a balance between ease and tension. When this euphoria 
function breaks down, the result can be boredom, as when a 
skilled poker player finds himself repeatedly winning against 
weaker players, or anxiety, as when a player is not of equal skill 
or has placed something at stake in the game that has real-world 
consequences, such as a high monetary bet. 

As a psychologist, Csikszentmihalyi tends to look at flow from 
the perspective of the individual experience, whereas, as a 
sociologist, Goffman’s construction is through the lens of 
intersubjectivity. When flow is applied to the play community, 
therefore, it becomes a social enterprise. De Koven has described 
this social form of flow, building on Csikszentmihalyi, as 
“CoLiberation,”°* or what I call “intersubjective flow.”°* In 
addition to blurring the distinction “between self and 
environment, between stimulus and response, or between past, 
present and future,” intersubjective flow also blurs the distinction 
between self and other. Players engaged in the intersubjective 
flow experience perceive themselves as part of a greater whole. 
De Koven maps Csikszentmihalyi’s flow model to a related 
dynamic between conformity (boredom) and alienation (anxiety), 
demonstrating how an optimal flow state can be achieved in the 
channel between the two. The principle behind intersubjective 
flow is that flow is not just a matter of individual focus and 
concentration, but arises out of a dynamic interplay between 
individuals within a play community who play with and to each 
other’s strengths in such a way as to maintain an optimal flow 


state for all participants. In other worlds, together they co-create a 
state of engrossment. 

This intersubjective, fundamentally social process is one of the 
primary functions that fuels emergent behavior. In a state of 
intersubjective play, players experiment, push each other within 
the constraints of the game, and experience a heightened state of 
consciousness and unification in which the experience they are 
collectively creating, or in the case of role-playing games, 
authoring, takes on a life of its own. As a result, the player tends 
to find herself in situations that are often surprising and 
unexpected, to both herself and others within the group. This is a 
familiar experience to those who have worked in various forms of 
improvisation, be it actors, dancers, or musicians. 


ROLE-PLAYING STRUCTURE 


As stated earlier, the rule structures are a major contributor to 
emergent authorship, so it’s useful to interrogate that structure in 
order to understand its role in emergent authorship. Sociologist 
Gary Alan Fine has applied both Goffman’s theories on game 
encounters and Csikszentmihalyi’s notion of flow to his 
pioneering study of tabletop role-players. Fine sees role-playing 
as the ultimate form of world-building, as it concerns the creation 
of fictional cultural systems. These cultural systems make up a 
“shared fantasy” that consists of “players and referees collectively 
constructing history and biography for their society and 
characters.”°* This is accomplished through an intersubjective 
interplay between three components: the game rules and system 


as determined by the designer, the application of those rules to a 
specific play session or “campaign” by the referee or “game 
master,” and the emergent improvised narrative enacted by the 
players as they take on roles and characters within the specific 
campaign and the broader game system from which it is derived. 
Building on the “Fun in Games” essay described earlier, Fine 
identifies three Goffmanian “frames” that role-players inhabit 
concurrently, and between which they shift somewhat fluidly in 
the process of engaging in a role-playing experience. Fine’s 
frameworks work well for any type of role-playing experience, 
whether tabletop, larp, historical reenactment or online role- 
playing.°° In this section I will expand on Fine’s frames in an 
attempt to apply them to al// role-playing activities, as well as 
adding two new frames. Within the existing frames, I will also 
include new subframes that address the different phases of story 
and character creation that take place within role-playing games. 


Primary Frame 


The first of Fine’s role-playing frames adapted from Goffman 
establishes the grounding reality of the gaming context. This 
framework also defines what might be termed the core set of 
social or cultural rules that dictate behavior in a given situation. 
Commonsense social rules. dictate behaviors, including 
appropriate behavior for a group of friends playing a game 
together within a given culture: We are sitting around a table at 
someone’s house; we are colleagues from the university who play 
games together; since we are all Danish and we are in Denmark, 
we are speaking Danish. If the scenario 1s a larp, it might include: 


We are 1n a public campsite; we are wearing steampunk costumes; 
we are playing a game, etc. In an online game, the fact that we are 
playing on a computer via a piece of software over a network will 
compose part of this frame. 


Player Frame 


The second framework defined by Fine via Goffman is the player 
frame, dictated by the set of rules and constraints that govern the 
game. This has also been termed the “magic circle” and it 
stipulates that, in addition to our primary framework, we agree to 
abide by an alternative set of rules that dictate what we can and 
cannot do in this particular game scenario. It’s important to 
realize that the voluntary agreement to abide by these rules is 
essential. In fact, when people fail to abide by the agreed-upon 
rules of the game, intense and heated debates can occur that 
impact and affect the primary framework. Observe a child 
cheating at Monopoly or a disagreement at a poker game and you 
will see how seriously players take the agreement to abide by this 
alternative set of rules. The player frame includes the operational 
components of the game, such as the rules, the map, the statistical 
system that players use to define their characters, and other game 
artifacts, such as dice. These are some times termed “non- 
diegetic” elements, meaning that they are components of the 
experience that exist outside the fiction of the world itself.>/ 
Typically the magic circle constrains the game in such a way 
that it is very clear who is “in” and who 1s “out” of the game and 
there are even circumstances, such as promoted by the New 
Games movement, in which a “safe area” is established where 


players can go if they wish to temporarily step out of the rule 
frame.°® “I don’t want to play anymore, so I’m going over here.” 
At that point, the individual exits the magic circle and its rule 
requirements and is no longer in the player frame. A problem 
arises in some game genres, particularly pervasive games and 
ARGs, when non-playing individuals are implicated in the game. 
An example cited by Montola et al. was Vem grater, a planned 
weeklong sequence of mysterious poltergeist events staged within 
Gotland University as part of an ARG. The game had to be 
aborted, however, due to the fact that the hidden sounds and other 
poltergeist effects were disturbing to students and staff, who were 
not aware the game was taking place.°? Another example is 
Humans vs. Zombies, which 1s ideal for a college campus, where 
distinct boundaries and activity frames, such as classrooms, park 
areas, dormitories, and dining facilities, create an affordance for 
determining “safe” areas. In public locations, however, when 
intermingled with real life, the game can potentially create 
problems in cases where safe zones are not clearly delineated. 
Civilians can find themselves lobbed with socks, or have their 
lunch interrupted by fleeing humans leaping over café tables. 
Here rather than reality breaking the fiction of the game, the game 
is breaking reality. 


Character Frame 


The third framework, introduced by Fine, is the character created 
by the player under the rubrics of the rules that constitute the 
second, in a co-construction with other players. Fine points out 
that it is the character frame that distinguishes role-playing from 
other types of games.°? When playing chess we do not embody 


the character of the “black” or “white” pieces (Fine’s example), 
nor do we try to take on the characteristics of the “shoe” or the 
“top hat” when playing Monopoly (mine). In role-play, on the 
other hand, it 1s our explicit aim to develop a unique and distinct 
character in real time, improvisationally and in concert with 
others. The character frame is sometimes termed the diegetic 
frame, because it exists within the shared fiction of the story- 
world.®! 

Here I’d like to break down the character frame into two 
subframes: character creation and character performance. While 
Fine describes the character creation process, he does not give it 
its own discrete frame. However, I believe that character creation 
—which involves players authoring a character’s backstory, 
personality, abilities and statistics—is its own play frame and 
should be analyzed as such, distinct from the process of 
performing the character in real time. Each of these activities can 
engender flow or engrossment, and character creation has a strong 
intersubjective component, even though it is often done in 
isolation from other players. 


Character Creation 


It’s important to emphasize that character creation in role-playing 
begins long before the players come together into whatever magic 
circle they have established. The fact that these experiences are 
improvised does not preclude preparation, which is often 
extensive. In the case of tabletop role-playing, it is generally, 
though not always the case that the characters are actually 
designed by the players beforehand. The game master (whose 
frame will be described in more detail presently) will typically 


provide some guidelines and constraints with varying degrees of 
specificity. Occasionally, the players will work with characters 
determined by the GM. In the Hangover Larp, for instance, each 
player receives a sheet with characteristics including a few words 
describing such qualities as Temperament, State of Mind, and 
Memory Glimpses from the night before. More typically, the 
characters are developed by the players beforehand and integrated 
by the GM into the story, within the constraints of the world and 
system being used. 

In tabletop role-playing games, character development entails 
two components: One is the creation of skills and personality 
traits through statistics. They may include attributes such as 
charisma and dexterity, as well as flaws, such as alcoholism or a 
limp. This is typically accompanied by a narrative describing the 
character’s personality and history. Historical reenactment and 
larping entail preparation in the form of character and backstory 
development, but also require hours of handicrafts, such as the 
creation of costumes or weapons for use in the game. The 
handicrafts are a form of what I refer to as “productive play,” 
creative practices that emerge out of community play practices.°7 
Some of these items can also be purchased and there is a thriving 
business of merchants who cater to these communities by creating 
steampunk attire, gadgets, and elaborately designed foam 
weapons. Role-players in Second Life typically have some kind of 
backstory associated with their characters, and also spend a great 
deal of time on avatar skin selection or design, as well as theme- 
and character-appropriate attire, again, a booming business within 
the virtual world. Role-players can spend many months preparing 
their characters for a role-playing event, and in cases where 
events are serialized or ongoing, they might iterate their 


characters over time based on an evolving chain of events in the 
game’s narrative. 

A great deal of craft and effort goes into character creation, but 
it should also be noted that players are seldom “in character” 
while this preparation takes place. Rather, character creation 1s its 
own frame, which can exist in isolation or collaboratively with 
others, but which constitutes a creative activity in and of itself. 
Even when it is a solitary activity, character creation is highly 
social. In crafting their characters, players will consider the play 
community as a whole and how the character fits into the world 
and with the other players’ characters, as well as his or her role in 
the goals of the story. GMs will review character descriptions and 
stats ahead of time, often integrating them into the story itself. 
The attention played to costuming, appearance and authenticity in 
both real and virtual role-playing creates a form of intersubjective 
flow in which players rise to meet the craft and skill of their 
cohort. As co-performers in a theatrical event, they seek to 
impress each other, and show off their creativity, proficiency, and 
skill at assembling a character, pushing each other into a higher 
state of flow. This has a similar role to preparation in other forms 
of improvisation in that the extent to which individuals prepare 
can have a major impact on both their own and each other’s 
experience of flow and engrossment. 


Character Performance 


Once engaged in the actual role-play scenario, players then take 
on Fine’s definition of the character frame through performing 
their characters in real time. Here a parallel can be found in 
performance studies. In 1988, Richard Schechner, the father of 


performance theory, presented a concept which he called the “not 
me, not not me” paradox (1988). Applied to playing, acting, 
performing and ritual, Schechner describes the sense that a 
character one is performing is not entirely the performer herself, 
yet not entirely not the performer. Thus, a role-play character can 
be viewed as a hybrid of the character and the individual playing 
the character. This can be equated to what James Paul Gee calls 
“the third being” that exists between a character being played in a 
video game, and the player herself.®’ It’s important to note, 
however, that the “third being” is not only a transaction between 
the game world and the player; in multiplayer settings, the third 
being also becomes a social construction that is enacted 
collectively by the group. Once the performance begins, the 
character is no longer the sole creation of the individual player, 
but character development becomes an intersubjective project. 

Four findings of the Uru study have bearing here. The first was 
the concept of “seeing and being seen.” To players, who had 
previously inhabited the Myst games as a single-player world, this 
was a radical paradigm shift that dramatically changed their 
experience of the game world. Now players were not only playing 
the game but also performing for other players, creating a co- 
performative feedback loop.®* One observation here is that people 
will do what they see others doing, and in play contexts will build 
on or expand the actions of others. Thus a single experiment, like 
using loose objects to create a new play activity, can start with a 
small group and snowball into widespread emergent behavior. 

The second related finding was that identity was socially 
constructed and itself emergent, as both the individual and group 
identity developed over time and in dialog with each other.®° As a 


result, players found that the directions their virtual personas took, 
even in non-role-playing contexts, often surprised them. Players 
who considered themselves loners became leaders; players who 
had previously never been creative became famous designers. 
Players who were normally conservative found themselves 
engaging in daring (albeit virtual) activities, such as road racing 
and skydiving. Some players found that these emergent behaviors 
also influenced their real lives in various ways. One player 
expressed to me that he found his virtual world and “real life” 
avatar (the term commonly used by players) growing increasingly 
similar; as he put it, borrowing from Marshall McLuhan,°° “We 
create our avatars, and our avatars create us.”©? 

The third finding came out of the types of players who were 
attracted to a certain community. Players who like to play Myst 
games had traits and preferences that went into their core play 
styles. Thus, before they even came together, Uru players had 
shared proclivities for certain styles of play. They referred to 
themselves collectively as “explorers” and “puzzle-solvers” who 
were disinterested in combat and more enamored of intellectual 
challenges. The majority of players in the study were Baby 
Boomers, which also oriented them to certain play patterns. 

Finally, as unexpected as they are, the emergent qualities of 
these narratives can be tied directly back to the rules that created 
them. The choices that people make are constrained by the 
affordances of the fictional world they inhabit in the character 
frame, as well as the operational rules that exist within the player 
frame. Therefore, I propose two additional frames to Fine’s 
schema. These frames relate to the rules themselves, how they are 
created and moderated. 


THE FOURTH AND FIFTH FRAMES: GAME 
MASTER AND GAME DESIGNER 


Game Master 


The fourth frame I would like to propose is the Game Master, also 
referred to as referee or GM, and sometimes DM (Dungeon 
Master). This is the role of the person or persons administering 
the game itself, and hence driving the narrative. Like the two 
levels of character creation, the GM also has a preparatory frame 
and a performative frame, each of which is quite different. The 
preparatory frame, like character creation, can often be a solitary 
but no less intersubjective activity, because the GM must consider 
each player, his or her character, and how they fit into the whole 
of the context and the storyline. 

Unlike the other players, the GM must create and maintain a 
mental model of the entire world, its history and culture, its 
possibility space, and the state of the world from moment to 
moment as the game progresses. The GM (or sometimes GMs) 1s 
an omniscient narrator, sometimes jokingly referred to as the 
“God” of the world. She embodies the rules, as well as the 
fictional world itself, including its terrain, its culture, and all of its 
nonplayer characters (NPCs) and creatures. In addition, the GM 
usually arrives at the scene armed with background knowledge of 
all the player characters, so she typically knows more about the 
players than they know about each other. 


Preparatory Frame 


GMing, like character creation, entails extensive preparation. 
Tabletop role-playing GMs not only collaborate with players on 
character creation, but they also have to create complex 
storylines, elaborate maps, detailed descriptions of every space in 
the game, including descriptions of key props, such as the 
contents of a treasure chest or a drawer. They have to account for 
every detail: if there is a tape recorder in the room, they must 
know the contents of the tape. If there is a window, they have to 
be able to describe the view. Most of this information, they have 
to hold inside their heads. 

In larps, which are often produced by teams, world creation is 
even more involved and typically more social because it also 
includes the scenography, as well as potentially some media 
production and technology components. This entails immense 
creativity, planning, and craftsmanship, and, in some cases, great 
expense. Larpers often pay a premium to be immersed in 
authentic role-play environments, which are usually created by 
inventively appropriating and altering existing spaces. A campsite 
can be turned into a medieval village for a week; an abandoned 
shipyard can become a settlement for outsiders in a dystopic 
futuristic setting; the interior of a submarine can be converted into 
a spaceship; an ordinary hotel can host a convention of vampires 
or mad scientists. The Hangover Larp described at the start of the 
chapter took place in a temporary classroom building that was 
outfitted to look like a cheap, IKEA-decorated apartment. Once 
these elements are put in place, be it a paper map or a medieval 
village, they set the stage for the GM to direct and oversee the 
role-play experience itself, entering into the Performative Frame. 


Performative Frame 


Once the world is designed and the game is underway, the GM 
takes on a different role, also godlike, but responsive to events in 
real time. She must carefully lay out various scenarios and 
options, and manage how information is meted out. She may take 
players aside to tell them information to which only they are 
privy. Information may be revealed to players through 
investigation, exploration, or interrogation of non-player 
characters, the outcome determined by the role of a die. The lock 
picker may try to gain entry to the secret dungeon, but fail due to 
a poor die roll. In each scenario, the GM has to be prepared to 
embellish and improvise, while maintaining plausibility and 
consistency of the world and its rules. Because the gameplay is 
dynamic, players may ask the GM questions, and while she does 
not have to have every question accounted for, she had better be 
prepared to improvise a believable explanation for every element 
in the world. She also has to create and perform a set of 
supporting characters, which, although most likely not as 
developed as the player characters, must be equally convincing. 
As she does this, she is constantly considering the individual 
players in all the frames they inhabit and how to orchestrate the 
highest level of engrossment, that is, flow for everyone. She will 
also in the process enter into her own state of flow in the same 
way a philharmonic conductor might experience flow while 
overseeing a musical performance. 

While GMing, as part of a somewhat marginalized hobby 
culture, is not held at the level of esteem as other forms of story 
creation, such as the writing of novels, stage plays, or screenplays. 
I would argue that it is worthy to be regarded equally as a high art 
form, requiring a comparable if not higher degree of creativity 
than traditional storytelling genres. As much planning as the GM 


does, she has to be prepared to “wing it,” to improvise on the fly. 
She may have a general idea of where things are going, but she 
also has to expect the unexpected. Few other storytelling forms 
require such a broad range of skills at such a high degree of 
engagement. 

Given the trends toward participatory culture, I anticipate that 
in the coming years, GMing will emerge more strongly as a 
legitimate storytelling art, one in which interactive stories are 
crafted specifically for their participants, involving a delicate 
balance of planning and improvisation. Though derived from the 
tabletop role-playing genre, online multiplayer games with all 
their creativity and graphical detail have yet to reach this high 
water mark of storytelling that is uniquely responsive to each 
individual within each group that plays them. They have the 
characteristic that interactive narrative pioneer Glorianna 
Davenport refers to in talking about indigenous storytelling 
cultures: “My storyteller knows me.’”°® 


Game Designer/World Creator 


The fifth frame I propose, and one that is often overlooked, is that 
of the game designer. There are some cases, as with larps and 
ARGs, in which the game designer and GM are conflated, but 
more often the game designer is not present in any of the player or 
GM frames described above. However, though the game designer 
may not be physically present, her presence 1s critical because she 
in fact builds the foundation on top of which the other frames sit. 
This is particularly important if we want to understand 
emergence, since the rules themselves create its raw materials. As 


Thomas Malaby points out in his extensive study of Linden Lab, 
the creators of Second Life, every decision that goes into the 
design and implementation of a piece of software is built on a set 
of core values held by the designers themselves.°’ These values in 
turn drive the features of the world, including its culture, its 
aesthetics, and its reward system. To exclude them from a 
discussion of the intersubjective context of a gaming experience 1s 
equivalent to ignoring features of the underlying cultural system, 
such as language and religion, within an anthropological study. 

In tabletop role-playing, it is not the typical scenario for game 
designers to be present when their games are being played. Game 
systems are created ahead of time, typically tested and iterated, 
then released into the wild to be taken up by GMs, who then learn 
the game system and develop their own scenarios and 
instantiations of the game world. Some systems, such as GURPs, 
allow players a high degree of freedom to create their own 
customized story around a particular system of statistics and 
procedures. Others, such as Empire of the Petal Throne, have 
fairly defined roles, races, and cultures, a kit of parts with which 
GMs and players co-create narratives. 

Understanding the fourth and fifth frames is essential to the 
study of emergent narrative. If, as was posed in our discussion 
about emergence, complexity and order arise out of the interplay 
between isolated goals and rules, by understanding the 
foundational rules of a game world and system, and the methods 
by which these are manipulated by the GM, we can begin to 
anticipate and understand how to harness the expressive potential 
of emergent narrative. 


CONCLUSION: EMERGENCE, EXPRESSION, 
AND THE PARTICIPATORY TURN 


In this chapter, we explored the dynamics of emergent narrative in 
various forms of role-playing. We looked at a variety of role- 
playing genres, investigated the role of flow and engrossment as 
an engine for emergence, and outlined the “frames” through 
which participants engage in these practices, in order to 
understand better the social contexts in which such emergence 
occurs. We also emphasized the craftsmanship that goes into role- 
playing, both in its preparation and its enactment, and 
demonstrated how it is advancing as an art form. The hope 1s that 
more scholarly examination and expanded awareness of these 
storytelling genres will help to legitimize them as valid narrative 
forms. 

On a broader level, role-playing as well as other forms of 
culture described at the beginning of this chapter reinforce not 
only the notion of the “performative turn” put forth by Schechner, 
Turner, Goffman, Willis, Denzin and others,’”? but also, in the 
context of media, suggest a “participatory” turn. This 
participatory turn represents a paradigm shift that reconfigures 
media around co-performance practices that blur the traditional 
boundaries of performer/audience, producer/consumer. This 
participatory turn can be seen in a number of social and media 
trends, including reality television, blogging, and the explosion of 
YouTube as a mode of self-documentation for activism. It is also 
driving a major change in how we think about narrative, 
particularly interactive narrative. In this new paradigm, the craft 
of interactive narrative becomes the art of world-building and 


system-creation, to develop contexts for narrative to arise 
emergently through group interaction. At the same time, the 
players themselves also embody this storytelling craft through 
character creation and the enactment of interactive narrative 
within the rules and world parameters created by designers and 
facilitators of these fictional worlds. 
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CHAPTER 23 


BODIES, BORDER, TECHNOLOGY 
The Promise and Perils of Telematic 
Improvisation 


ADRIENE JENIK 


Technology is not just about computers, and movement is not just about 
dancing bodies. Both are about communication across people in a rapidly 
advancing technological age in which the relations traversing bodies, art, 
image technologies, and the marketplace need to be continuously evaluated 


and changed if necessary.! 


IN this essay, I examine long-held notions of the centrality of 
proximal bodies in improvisation. Though the subject of the live 
body has been interrogated in relation to technological prosthesis 
and the residue of the live body has been acknowledged even in 
its mediated form,2 much remains to understand. When 
improvising across distances (as with telematic improvisation), 
how do the improvisers utilize the unique properties of distance? 
What types of performance cues develop within a networked 
improvisatory environment? This chapter draws upon my artistic 
experience as director of a number of my own improvisational 
performance projects (“DESKTOP THEATER,” “SPECFLIC,” 
and the “OPEN BORDERS Lounge’’) to address these and other 
questions. In doing so, I hope to expand the understanding of this 


practice and address not only differences in form and technique 
but also the ways in which socio-political context, language 
difference, and time zone might become a part of the critical 
conversation surrounding improvisation. For more than two 
decades, I’ve collaborated with others developing telematic 
performances via telecommunications networks. Though the work 
has not always been framed as improvisation, the changing nature 
of embodiment and rapid innovations in technology have meant 
that much of this activity is necessarily contingent. The work has 
been strengthened through its (explicit and implicit) embrace of 
improvisatory techniques and _ processes. The heightened 
awareness, attentive listening, responsive flexibility, and 
celebration of the great potential inherent in collective creation 
that are hallmarks of group improvisation in music and dance are 
evident in these telematic experiments. 

A unique feature of telematic improvisation, and one that 
deserves further examination and inquiry, is the spatial and 
temporal location of the improvising bodies. Through the use of 
network technology, these bodies need no longer be colocated. 
Improvisation may now occur across distance, interrupting the 
formative assumption in improvisational practice of the proximal 
body. As brief long-distance airline travel is viewed less favorably 
due to its environmental impact, and traversing borders grows 
more precarious due to increased militarization of national 
borders, telematics are being considered by artists committed to 
international exchange and expressive collaboration. Differences 
of location, time of day, and other context markers (e.g., socio- 
political environment, economic and institutional variables, and 
choice of interior vs. exterior setting) affect the improvisation. 
Improvising across mediated networks renders more challenging 


some heretofore steady-state dependencies (like synchronous 
sound), frustrating utopic states, but it also enables other 
performance possibilities to emerge. 

In this essay, I reflect upon three moments of my practice in 
which the dynamic flows of bodies, technologies, and borders 
become apparent. In doing so, I’m interested in the following 
questions: 


How can the networked improvising system (of bodies, 
technologies, and processes) be best described? 

What challenges can distance represent to the practice of 
improvisation? 

How can the unique affordances of distance be exploited in 
an improvisation? 

How does the technologically mediated/telematic process 
situate the bodies of performers and audience members 
within and across their respective borders? 


The three projects I examine, conducted at seven-year intervals, 
reflect a changing understanding of (and relationship to) the US 
national border as well as exponential changes in networking and 
broadcast technology. I argue that the dynamics of “la frontera” 
and computing techology contribute, in different ways, to the 
impact of and interest in the work. EL NAFTAZTECA (1994— 
1995)° was a live 90-minute satellite broadcast, written and 
performed by Guillermo Gomez-Pena and Roberto SiFuentes, that 
was directed (and later edited) by myself and produced by Philip 
Djwa’ for the series In a Word ... with Technology.” DESKTOP 
THEATER (1997-2002) was a_ series of experimental 
performance experiments in online visual chat spaces developed 


in collaboration with Lisa Brenneis.© OPEN BORDERS Lounge 
(2008) was a live performance environment commissioned by the 
University of California at Los Angeles (UCLA) and the 
Hemispheric Institute for their “Actions of Transfer” 
conference/symposium (developed in collaboration with Charley 
Ten). 

Each of these projects offered varying sites of embodiment and 
types of improvisation. As 1s common with performance, each 
had different sets of expectations and demands concerning the 
audience for the work. As a result, this essay does not directly 
compare methods or offer conclusions on best practices. Instead, I 
hope to offer insights into an evolving practice that will be built 
upon by cross-border, telemediated, nonproximal improvisers to 
come. 


CASE STUDY 1: EL NAFTAZTECA 


EL NAFTAZTECA developed out of months-long conversations 
among the producer, director, and writers/performers of the piece. 
The final project encompassed a week-long rehearsal and set 
preparation, a live 90-minute satellite broadcast, and an edited 
version of the live show that was rebroadcast and screened at film 
festivals nationally and internationally.’ The script centers around 
EL NAFTAZTECA (Gomez-Pefia) and his sidekick Cyber-Vato 
(Sifuentes), who interrupt the evening’s regular programming by 
hacking into the public airwaves from an underground bunker in 
an undisclosed location. During this faux pirate-TV broadcast, EL 
NAFTAZTECA demonstrates several new high-tech systems, 


including a system for recalling Chicano memory (the Techno-Pal 
2000) and several gestural virtual reality interfaces—the VR 
Sombrero and the VR Bandana. 

Though much of Gomez-Pefia’s performance is _ scripted, 
improvisational parameters exist within the script (primarily in 
response to live call-ins to the show), and the program features 
many live production elements. These elements include the 
performance of SiFuentes, handheld studio cameras, live sound 
effects performed by Philip Djwa, live electronic switching 
among media sources, and even a live turkey that was brought on 
set in honor of the Thanksgiving holiday. Additional technical 
details of the program setup include a network-transmitted live 
performance (from Los Angeles) by Rubén Martinez, the live 
transmission of the program throughout North America and 
Mexico, and live transmission over M-Bone (an early Internet 
streaming protocol).* As the person who was directing this nerve 
center of activity, I can attest to the heightened state of awareness 
and connection shared by all people involved in the production. In 
this group, I include crew members along with performers and 
might even argue to further embrace the audience of the satellite 
transmission.’ 


Bodies 


In EL NAFTAZTECA, there were several layers of bodily 
separation in effect. A handheld camera in the control room 
revealed the level of improvisation among the crew who were 
concealed behind colorful /ucha libre masks that marked them as 
performers. The control room sat alongside the set; technical 


control of the output (and directions to the set regarding timing, 
cuing incoming calls, and remote performances) was conducted 
from this seat of power. In the piece, my director’s role was 
situated somewhere between that of a conductor with a fixed 
score and the egalitarian ethics of free improvisation. I drove the 
action forward, but while doing so, stayed acutely aware of the 
additional potentials emerging from the creative inventiveness of 
performers and crew. As is customary, I wore a _ headset 
communication system that enabled me to direct the camera 
people and the floor manager, but instead of focusing more 
narrowly on the action on set, I kept one ear free from the headset 
at all times. In addition to viewing the palette of camera angles 
and cued roll-in videos from a bank of monitors, I kept an eye out 
the control room window for additional peripheral activity. 

The audience for live television is often a challenge to imagine. 
Broadcasting via satellite 1s one-way and does not guarantee that 
anyone has pointed their dish at that satellite at that particular 
time or pointed their eyes and ears in the direction of their TV. 
Fortunately, the series had been promoted well through 
independent TV channels (including Free Speech TV and local 
access networks), and as a result we knew it was being telecast 
across a large footprint in the United States and Canada. Though 
the potential for an audience in Mexico existed, it was 
unconfirmed at the time of the telecast. We were therefore excited 
when our live call-in number (which flashed repeatedly on screen) 
resulted in a constant flow of live phone-ins—so many that we 
could not incorporate most of them into the live broadcast.!? 
Having a remote audience respond in the way they did energized 
our activities on the live set. 


Border 


The US-Mexico border is an underlying concern throughout the 
work of Gomez-Pena, and in this piece, the name of the title 
character places these border issues front and center. Having the 
opportunity to include Rubén Martinez in the piece brought an 
urgency to EL NAFTAZTECA. Since Proposition 187 had just 
been passed in California in the weeks preceding the broadcast, 
the angry energy harnessed to fight the proposition and the 
incredulity over its passage found their way through the murky 
pixelated connection to the screen. Within this legislative and 
organizing context, the narrative conceit of the secret bunker 
snapped into relief, and our North American satellite footprint 
telecast took on greater meaning within a larger context of border 
flows and economies legalized by the North American Free Trade 
Agreement (NAFTA), which took effect in December 2003. The 
piece reflects the critical perspective that cross-border flows that 
support disembodied and disenfranchised immigrant workers are 
welcome, but not those that support immigrant-controlled voices, 
images, and identities. The necessity of “hacking in” to the 
dominant culture is validated. Similarly, at a time when English- 
only laws were proliferating, GOmez-Pefa’s fluid movement 
between and among languages (real and invented) became a 
rallying cry, adding serious purpose to the playfulness of the 
program. 

The introduction of a critical Chicano perspective into an early 
1990s techno-utopianism that trumpeted the inherent freedom of 
information flows and the democratizing nature of the globally 
situated World Wide Web offered viewers a reality check.'! By 
utilizing “high technology” (satellites, M-bone, and computer 


graphics overlays), the piece simultaneously extended and 
critiqued the revolutionary potential of the airwaves. Submitting 
the performance to the vulnerabilities of live improvisation 
presented a crack in the usual slick facade of the TV-viewing 
experience, where the border between “us” and “them” can be 
more easily traversed. 


CASE STUDY 2: DESKTOP THEATER 


DESKTOP THEATER (DT) experiments were conducted over 
the course of five years (1997-2002) and utilized a broad range of 
approaches, including multi-act scripted plays, improvised 
investigative forays into online space, and ritualized performance 
activities with our flexible troupe. In this section, I focus on a 
single series of improvisations, “Women in Black in the Palace,” 
that took place in September 2001. During August and September 
of that year, my DT collaborator, Lisa Brenneis, and I were 
temporarily residing in New York City, having been awarded a 
Franklin Furnace “Future of the Present” residency grant. Our 
proposed goal was to develop a series of DT workshops and make 
progress on a larger media piece on the privatization of online and 
urban public space. 

Shortly after our arrival, having begun these activities, the 
World Trade Center was attacked and the entire socio-political 
context in which we were operating took a dramatic shift. All of 
New York City, not to mention the country, was affected, and we 
were by no means immune; friends and associates were 
traumatized, and Franklin Furnace’s office on John St. was 
rendered completely inaccessible to everyone supporting our 


project. Our project server was destroyed along with an entire 
server farm situated on the roof of Tower 2. Needless to say, it 
was necessary to completely rethink and redirect our residency 
outcomes. 

During this very tangible, dense, vocal, and vibrant public 
mourning and processing of the attacks, I did my best to relate to 
friends and relatives outside the mood of the city. Our own 
feelings of loss and mourning were palpable, as was the 
tremendous public grief and anxiety over the possibility of 
additional attacks. We moved about in the first days and weeks 
offering what we could in volunteer hours, blood donations, 
debriefing sessions, and concerts and art exhibitions that 
contributed to relief efforts. 

As the month of September drew to a close and war cries 
directed toward Afghanistan grew louder, I noticed a strong split 
between the sentiment of those who had suffered through the 
effects of the attacks and the growing nationalistic fervor 
elsewhere. On the subway the conversations did not tend toward 
support of violent retribution.'* Meanwhile, my friends in San 
Diego reported enthusiastic support for President Bush and his 
waging of a “War on Terror” in Afghanistan. I began to wonder 
about the cultural “climate” in our visual chat platform, “The 
Palace,” and asked Brenneis and another DT Troupe member to 
join me for some improvisation. 


Technology 


The Palace was an early, free, online visual chat-space, easy to 
use and access, where “rooms” (appearing in discrete graphical 


windows) were configured within “palaces” (server-hosts).!° 
People from anywhere in the world could appear as avatars and 
relate to one another through text, movement, and other forms of 
expression. One’s visual appearance on screen (known as an 
avatar) could be chosen from a menu of offerings or could be 
created from any bitmapped image and uploaded, an affordance 
not possible in most chat spaces at the time. As a result, the crude, 
cartoon-drawn, and photography-based bitmapped images worn 
by the population resulted in an extremely heterogeneous visual 
effect. Different palaces (and rooms within palaces) hosted 
different subcultures, evident through the types of avatars and 
conversations taking place. DT utilized many aspects of this space 
over years of experimentation, but in September 2001, I was most 
interested in exploring its characteristic as a public space—a 
virtual “downtown.” 


Bodies 


I proposed a simple structure for this improvisation. “Women in 
Black” is a group of women in Israel who have, for years, been 
holding weekly silent vigils in public space. This public show of 
mourning is meant to serve as a witness and to call awareness to 
the violence directed toward the Palestinian people by the Israeli 
state. The power of these silent figures dressed in black has had 
an impact over time. In proposing the recontextualization of this 
symbolic civic action, I wondered what might change in the move 
to virtual space. What impact could a silent procession of 
mourners have in chat space, a space primarily organized around 
exchanges of words? How would this be understood at this 


particular historical moment? 

I drew and uploaded simple avatars shrouded in black (with 
two sets of avatars in profile that could be switched to indicate a 
direction of the procession across the screen). I also created 
simple props that included hand-lettered protest signs (“peace” in 
English and Arabic script) and olive branches. On the evening of 
the first scheduled improvisational foray, I offered simple 
instructions on controlling the avatar and props and directed the 
others to follow me as I moved from room to room. I asked them 
to move slowly, fluidly (using an unusual pixel forward 
command) and silently through the rooms. I added a prompt to 
leave olive branches and picket signs as residue in the rooms we 
traversed, thinking others might pick them up and join us. Though 
I felt strongly that we should remain silent, I suggested using a 
bubble function (adding a typed computer-script command so any 
typed words appear in a thought bubble). Participants could also 
“whisper” if they felt it impolite to ignore a question. !* 

Improvising was in play in our choice of props, our proximity 
to each other’s avatars, our dynamically evolving composition of 
bodies in the 2D square “room,” and our limited interaction with 
the other activity in the room. In a way, the simplicity and scaled- 
back nature of our vigil cast a spotlight on the intentional and 
unintentional improvisations of the fellow chat-room denizens. !° 
The challenge, as with all street performance, was to create a 
compelling event that allowed for multiple exits, entrances, and 
interpretations. 

As with much virtual engagement, anonymity and distance can 
foster an environment seemingly unmoored from ethics and 
human compassion. In this performance, the geographically 
distributed chatroom participants and their global awareness of 


the impact of the September 11 attacks combined to unveil the 
Palace as the global village imagined in the early days of network 
TV.!° The slow, steady movements of our silent shrouded figures 
shifted the mood in every space we entered. That three characters 
were moving together in a specific direction was itself unusual. 
Our clustered avatars, in their homogeneity (different but visibly 
related), stood out from the riotous heterogeneity apparent 
throughout this visual space. Because the action was so simple, 
our own distance from one another (connected at different 
geographical sites) did not pose a significant challenge. 


Border 


“Women in Black in the Palace” was performed three times on 
September 15 and 16, 2001. Through its quiet solemnity it ended 
up provoking a profound array of responses that surprised us in 
their depth and variety. It was interesting to me that our silent 
vigil was more effective at unveiling the cultural, age, and gender 
background than the ever-present a/s/l (for age/sex/location) 
query. Our vigil unleashed every conceivable response—from 
explanations of the origins of “women in black,” to debates on the 
history of Western imperialism in Arab lands, personal 
perspectives on September 11, juvenile insults, flag-toting 
patriotic heckling, sound and visual effects that simulated 
dropping bombs on us, and still, silent observation of our passage. 
Some chat denizens picked up a dropped sign or an olive leaf and 
joined us for awhile. It became clear that the people in the room 
were women and men, old and young, from the right and left of 
the political spectrum, and from a variety of countries (including 


Eastern and Western Europe, the Middle East, and South 
America). 

Since most of the time these “positions’—the spatial and 
temporal bodies—are masked and shrouded from view, it was 
fascinating that shrouding ourselves resulted in people emerging 
from their shadow online selves. Especially fertile was the way in 
which the perceived alterity of an Arab or Muslim woman 
operated within this global chat sphere. It became all too apparent 
that the suffering and persistence of Afghani women, in the face 
of decades of war, existed in a parallel universe from the 
privileged peace and leisure of the online chat space. The 
measured march of these spectral figures across the screen 
clarified, if just for a moment, the very different ways in which 
the September 11 attacks affected people across state and national 
borders. Making this “visible” through this simple unscripted 
action points to the power of nonbodies in nonspace to catalyze 
awareness of our particular bodies in our particular space. 


CASE STUDY 3: OPEN BORDERS LOUNGE 


The most recent telemediated improvisations I address in this 
essay are those enacted during Open Borders Lounge, an event 
held on November 21, 2008, at the “Actions of Transfer: Women 
Performing Across the Americas” conference.'!’ The piece was 
commissioned by the organizers, who knew of my past work and 
invited me to submit a proposal for a creative contribution to the 
conference. Collaborator Charley Ten and I had been developing 
a telematic environment during the previous year, and we thought 


the conference a perfect place to extend our system (see Figures 
23.1 and 23.2.). 

Originally developed as “Open Dancefloor,” Open Borders 
Lounge is a VJ/DJ (video jockey/disk jockey) system that invites 
and enables performance interventions from webcams to be mixed 
into a live VJ/DJ mix output and from there into a casual lounge 
space. Improvisation is afforded through the mixing of the images 
and music/sounds into the live space, the order and duration of the 
performances, and within the performances themselves. Our 
challenge was to bring into view the parallel universes that remain 
hidden from our daily vision. In the first tests of the system it 
became clear that the collision of very disparate space/times—the 
hedonistic revelry of clubgoers at a dance club in Los Angeles, for 
instance and a subtle spoken performance from an Iraqi Internet 
café—was not well received. It dampened the fun on the dance 
floor and lessened impact of the dialed-in performances. We 
received the invitation to propose something to UCLA just as we 
were making the conceptual shift from a dancefloor to a lounge 
environment. We proposed “Open Borders Lounge” and issued a 
call for participants: 


Inviting performers, writers and engaged world citizens to participate VIA WEB- 
BASED VIDEO-CONFERENCE TOOLS in a networked performance event. 
Participants contribute short, live, direct-address performances to a multilingual 
audience of academics, artists, performers and conference attendees. Live 
performances are mixed and processed with additional imagery and sound to 
enhance meaning and intensify aesthetic impact and are projected and amplified 
throughout the reception site. Don’t let the economics of long distance air travel or 
the politics of post 9-11 border crossing prevent you from contributing to a greater 


understanding of performance in the Americas! !® 


FIGURE 23.1 The audience at Open_Borders Lounge, 2008. 
Photo credit: Saam Gabbay. 


FIGURE 23.2 Behind the scenes at Open_Borders Lounge, 2008. 
Photo credit: Saam Gabbay. 


The call yielded a good number of interested parties. From these, 
we solicited short proposals and confirmed access to the very 
basic technical tools required (computer with webcam and high 
bandwidth Internet access). We were pleased with the range of 
possible contributors our parameters enabled, but we learned that 
even this “low barrier” would render some _ participation 
impossible. Particularly exciting to us was the informed, 
purposeful participation from people who would have liked to be 
present at the conference but could not due to the costliness of 
travel, the difficulties or in some cases impossibility of securing a 
US visa, or the costliness of the venture itself. I was therefore 
very happy to have the chance to feature their voices and work." 


A multiplicity of time zones, languages, borders, and public 
and private domains were crossed and mingled during the more 
than two-hour event. Though it is tempting to analyze each 
performance, I instead outline the overall technical and social 
context of the project and focus my reflections on three very 
different improvised performances in order to examine the use of 
distance and the place of “the border” in the telemediated 
environment. 


Technology 


Open Borders Lounge was situated within a large “white cube” 
gallery space at the UCLA Dickson Arts complex. We 
transformed this space into a comfortable reception environment 
where the early evening time frame, refreshments, standing tables, 
and the absence of chairs encouraged circulation among 
conference participants and invited public. Performances were 
meant to “seep” into the environment and demand attention, or 
drop back into the periphery, depending on the particular 
performance and our own “reading” of the energy in the space. 
Live performance streams were mixed together with our visual 
archive, along with a superimposed text crawl identifying the 
location of the performers. This simple effect worked to “situate” 
the performance and underline the liveness of the networked 
engagement. 

Large floor-to-ceiling projections bathed each of four enclosing 
walls with moving light and color. A balcony area just above the 
south wall served as the “control station” for Charley and I, our 
DJ, a production manager, and all of our equipment. In addition, 


we transformed a small side kitchen area into a performance 
annex to enable performers attending the conference to contribute 
to the mix. On the lounge floor, an additional camera/mic setup 
enabled exchange between performers and the audience (if 
welcomed) and we provided a live stream out of lounge-level 
happenings, so distant performers could get a sense of the context 
from which they were entering and exiting. 


Bodies 


Recalling my experience of the event, I’m reminded of Merleau- 
Ponty’s concept of sur-reflexion, as elucidated by Susan Kozel in 
her book Closer. Kozel uses the term “sur-reflective” rather than 
“hyper-reflective” as she believes this is mistranslation of 
Merleau-Ponty’s concept. She writes, “[t]he translation of sur- 
reflexion as hyper-reflection is unfortunate, particularly in the era 
of hypertexts and hyperlinks in which there is a sense that hyper 
means accelerated.” She then goes on throughout the book to use 
the term as a replacement for hyper-reflection in Merleau-Ponty, 
which “could be described through the prefix “meta” or 
“reflection from the midst’; it 1s an immersed and kinaesthetic 
reflection rather than unidirectional or once-removed.””? As 
director, I was considering all of the various performance 
offerings and their associated spatial and temporal dimensions, as 
well as the feeling of the space, the wild-card aspects of the 
proximal volunteer performances, the shifting dynamic on the 
lounge floor, and the overall arc of duration when considering 
audience attention. This experience is an illustration in a 
hyperreflexive experience: consciously reflecting in the process of 


creation. 

During the event, the heightened gestural and physical 
awareness of contact improvisation is tuned to the heightened 
listening of improvised music, and it further extends to embrace 
other modes of improvisation apparent in multilingual chat cues 
and attempts to “feel out” the mood of a distant place. In the case 
of Open Borders Lounge, some performers were just waking up 
while others were waiting in the thick of the night. 

Even with so many variables, I have found it still possible to 
connect with others, through telematic performance, in a 
meaningful way. In doing so, I begin to understand how much of 
our connection in proximal space is made possible simply through 
our mutual desire for connection. The project reveals that our 
spirits and intentions can come together at a distance to make 
something. In this I join telematics pioneer Kit Galloway in 
concluding, “These instruments or the technological webs and 
networks we swim in together can not only accommodate 
improvisational creativity; they awaken and inspire it to swell up 
from the innate human desire to connect with the other(s).”7! 


Border—Praba Pilar 


Performer Praba Pilar was attending the conference, and since I 
had a history of collaborating with her, I solicited her 
involvement.** Her performance consisted of a brief improvised 
monologue wherein she used her experience with webcam 
framing and limited focal length to produce an affecting opening 
for the evening. Seated in our austere satellite performance nook, 
she framed her large blush-colored lips in order to fill the camera 


frame as she told a story about her relationship with technology. 
In the piece she recounts early memories of playing with 
discarded computer components that her father, an IBM 
employee, brought back with him to their home. Her speech 
accelerates during the course of the improvisation. Her lips are a 
towering presence in the space, and her voice betrays increased 
anxiety as she shared her adult memories of how the enjoyment of 
discovery transforms into a need to keep up with endless advances 
and upgrades. As she relates her technological compulsion, she 
begins to gorge on wires, adaptors, and other peripherals we left 
stored in the space, seeming to swallow them while continuing to 
try to speak. Her voice becomes unintelligible. She ends her story, 
choking on the unfinished phrase “western dreams of 
immortality.” The screen fades to black and we mix her 
performance into the next set of imagery and sound. 

In her performance, Pilar enacts the “seeing-seen” described by 
Kozel as a key descriptor of telematic improvisation through 
webcams. Kozel describes this state as she has experienced it: “I 
do not just see things and act upon them, I am caught up in the 
world, and my vision and actions are affected by the people and 
things in my world.””> Pilar knows her lips are huge; her voice is 
dominant. She knows her lips are out of focal range, since she can 
see her image as it 1s transmitted, and posits that “soft-focus” as a 
desiring lens. In her performance, the female mouth, seductive 
and devouring, begins alluringly, in a state of flirtation, and 
becomes increasingly repulsive. The border she explores is that 
between the exterior and interior of our bodies, considering the 
ways in which technology invades us and usurps our voice. The 
fragile border of the epidermis is offered up to be surveilled and 
penetrated. 


Border—EI1 Mnemonico 


Gerardo Navarro, a.k.a. El Mnemonico, is a Tijuana-based 
performance artist whose practice has expanded over the years to 
include magic and illusion. He decided to move in this direction 
to increase the likelihood of an encounter with everyday people 
(who do not seek out performance art), as well as to support 
himself financially. He has developed a repertoire of acts, but 
after hearing of my ongoing activities in the sphere of telematics 
performance, he began to develop an illusionist performance 
specifically for the telemediated context. The challenges were 
many—from basic setup of the multichannel audio and video 
feedback necessary to communicate with his audience, to the 
ability to maintain an illusion even when everything outside the 
frame is completely invisible to the participant. When magic is 
performed in front of you, in space, it takes great expertise to 
perform sleight-of-hand. I wondered if the illusion could be 
sustained without this shared space. 

In preparation, Navarro developed four illusions of increasing 
complexity. El Mnemonico’s persona is personable and inviting; 
his setup, in Tijuana, was simple yet believable in its contours: a 
table with a black cloth covering, and a few props chosen for their 
high contrast with the black background. For the most part, he 
utilized a fixed camera setting and simple static set furnishings. 
During his performance, he moved in and out of the frame, but 
kept a body fragment in frame present at all times as he delivered 
a constant verbal rapport. In this way he works hard to establish 
his presence in the space shared by himself and his audience. 
With help from production cue master Saam Gabbay, Charley Ten 
and DJ Wiseacre mixed audio and video effects that emphasized 


the magical quality of these encounters. This added a visual 
styling to the piece that helped it stay interesting even if one were 
not as focused in on the content of the “reveal.” 

An uncanny echo of an observation by Kozel can be identified 
in the performance of El Mnemonico. “The ‘here’ of telepresence 
is characterized by the confrontation between projection surface 
and the perceptual depth of the interaction. An in-betweenness is 
integral to the experience: the space of the ‘here’ is in between 
two-dimensional projections and multidimensional imaginary and 
physical interaction.”** There is something novel about the 
opportunity to engage in a psychic relationship via distance that 
excited the audience. Since the role of the magician or oracle 
relies on unexplained phenomena and the idea of transmission of 
thought and energy, this etheric communication system seems 
appropriate. As the DJ and VJ became more entranced in the 
exchange, all aspects of the act snapped into place and a rhythmic 
artistry held through to the third bit.2? Though some issues with 
audio existed in the live space (due to loud, excited conversations 
taking place in the lounge atmosphere), the overall illusion was 
realized successfully. 

The San Diego/Tijuana border region is known as an iconic 
dividing line between the so-called developed and developing 
worlds. In his role as a folk artist/magician from the other side/e/ 
otra lado and a keeper and steward of this magic, the figure of El 
Mnemonico reproduces the dominant imagination of the world 
south of the border. That he is doing so through high technology 
and improvising across that border, working as “party 
entertainment” (a kind of bracero for the 21st century), 
contributes to critical questioning of the meaning of this divide. It 
further highlights the ways in which US culture is impoverished 


through the constraints placed on cultural exchange by the 
structure of such a militarized and defended national border. 


Border—Fortaleza de la Mujer Maya 


The final mediated performance encounter I discuss in this section 
was initiated by Charlotte Saenz and Georgina Valverde as part of 
their work with the women in Fortaleza de la Mujer Maya 
(FOMMA) in Chiapas, Mexico. During Open Borders Lounge, 
the women in Chiapas were spending their evening outside in a 
pleasant courtyard, enjoying each other’s company. A breeze was 
evident under the glowing exterior lamps. The women were 
arranged in casual concentric rows, visiting with each other as 
they knitted discarded plastic bags as part of an ongoing creative 
and entrepreneurial project.*° The scene was striking as a window 
into another place, and another way of being, and since it was 
unfolding naturally as the evening progressed, we cut into it 
several times during the lounge. 

Our lounge-level microphone enabled communication between 
women at the conference who had been to Chiapas and the 
women they had established relationships with while there. These 
fond exchanges, performed in a mix of Spanish and an indigenous 
language, were direct and could be understood as a kind of 
“catching up,” albeit in a public context. Friends and family were 
asked after and appeared on camera at both sites; excitement and 
joy were evident in the simple bridging of such a distance. The 
performance context offered a momentary closeness filled with 
unspoken, shared memories. During these brief exchanges, the 
infrastructure supporting this bridge fell away and was replaced 


by a sense of common shared purpose, meaning, and value across 
borders, time zones, and languages. 

Improvising across national borders, across space and time 
(zones), demands a different type of attention/listening and 
concentration than proximate improvisation. Reflecting upon 
these and other work performed in the telematics realm, I’m 
struck most by the ways in which distance is not so much 
collapsed but called attention to. The spectral figures of “Women 
in Black in the Palace,” the multilingual bravado of “El 
Naftazteca,” and the warm breeze in the Chiapas courtyard setting 
of FOMMA where women are knitting in the Open Borders 
Lounge, all interrupt the never-ending media stream with their 
unexpected presence. The “liveness” of these telematic bodies 
holds those present accountable to the environment they inhabit. 
This emphasis on distance encourages greater “sur-reflexion”—it 
fosters not only the process of thinking in the process of making 
but also the process of thinking in the process of crossing. 

Since the US border and the discourse that surrounds it are also 
in dynamic flux (the legal designation of citizenship is just one 
example), crossing it, even telematically, requires heightened 
attention. When an improvisational exchange forms the basis of 
this crossing, a new potential is brought into being—that of the 
world citizen. As one can conclude from the observations 
collected here, this new being is marked, not by the abstracted 
ideal of the 1960s global village, but by the grief of the widows of 
war, the revenge of the dispossessed teen, the warmth of a rural 
community, the boldness of the interrogation of power, the charm 
of the border entertainer, the invisible made visible. The critical 
combination of mediated distance and the foregrounding of 
borders and conflicts possible during a cross-border telemediated 


performance changes the urgency and meaning of the interchange. 

For Kozel, “above all, performance is not about display. It is 
attention, perception, and thought set in motion in such a way as 
to kindle, or ignite, the space for change.””’ Even as technology 
enables global interpersonal connection, performing across the 
border highlights the distance we still have to go. 
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(Cuba/USA/Mexico), Aimee Greenberg (San Diego/USA), Praba Pilar 
(Oakland/USA), Carla Melo (AZ/USA), Erica Koleff & Romina Martinez (Buenos 
Aires/Argentina), Charlotte Saenz, Georgina Valverde & Fortaleza de la Mujer 
Maya (Chiapas/México), Gerardo Navarro a.k.a. el Mnemonico (Tijuana/Meéxico), 
Patricia Maldonado, Andrew Lucas & Christian Michael (San Diego/USA), Héctor 
Acuna a.k.a. Frau Diamanda (Lima/Pert), Andrea Inocencio, Melina Pefia & 
Valeria Cotaimich (Barcelona/Spain), Synthia Payne (Santa Cruz/USA), Elizabeth 
Le Guin (Los Angeles/USA), KIWI (Brazil) and Fabi Borges & Felipe Ribeiro 
(Sao Paulo & Brasilia/Brazil). 

20. Kozel, Closer, 22. 

21. Quoted in Annmarie Chandler, “Animating the Social: Mobile Image/Kit Galloway 
and Sherrie Rabinowitz,” in Annmarie Chandler and Norie Neumark, eds., At a 
Distance: Precursors to Art and Activism on the Internet (Cambridge, MA: MIT 
Press, 2005), 159. 

22. In 2006, Pilar performed as The Infospherian in SPECFLIC 2.0, which premiered 
in 2006 at the inaugural ZeroOne San Jose: Festival of Art and Technology. 

23. Kozel, Closer, 37. 

24. Kozel, Closer, 107. 

25. We needed to cut out the 4th exchange due to a sense of impending audience 
restlessness. 

26. See http://hemisphericinstitute.org/hemi/fr/modules/itemlist/category/69-fomma. 

27. Kozel, Closer, 71. 
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CHAPTER 24 


SHE STUTTERED 
Mapping the Spontaneous Middle 


SHER DORUFF 


HE stuttered. 
She stuttered and. 
He stuttered. 
She stammered repeatedly. 
She she she she... walked, talked, and tripped on the incipient 
middling of the event. Speeding, slowing, slipping, in the 
perceptual quaver between sensuous and _  nonsensuous 
experiencing. Between conscious choice and intuitive impulse, 
between thought and feeling. She was /anguaging; performing the 
gerund. Jnging. Moving as parataxis moves, an oscillating 
vibration that separates as it connects. She performs the 
immediacy of the slipstream between past, present, and future 
memory. You know you know you know. She performs the surge 
of an impulse coincident to its entropic dissipation. Her stutter 
exposes the aleatoric tension in a compositional choice, exposes 
the relational intersect between the already and the not-yet. 

He, Gilles Deleuze,! said that would happen if and when saying 
is doing, although, literally, he meant to distinguish the scripted 
stutter from speech, to trace a vibrant, mutant languaging in its 


written form. He projected a plane of non-style where language 
meets its limit to confront silence. He alluded to a far from 
equilibrium languaging that generates a “boom, close to a crash’”* 
to spin a disjunctive linguistic process distinct from speech. 
Beckett, he said, does this in creating a “perpetual disequilibrium” 
to give flight to language. 

She, choreographer Jeanine Durning, insists on the stutter of 
languaging within the proprioceptive flow of spoken words. 
Insists on exposing the body-tension caught between forces of the 
determinate and the indeterminate. Insists on a boom-crash 
dynamic in the risky, precarious business of improvised theater. 
Exhaustively, she push-pulls the spoken word, instantiating the 
instantaneous, growing it from the middle—in medias res—its 
rubber-band tautness stretched to thwap performer and audience 
in a moment of lapse and/or a moment of excess. “You start in the 
middle, as Deleuze always taught, with the dynamic unity of an 
event.”> She negotiates the friction of resistance between the 
unpredictability of the spontaneously spoken and the habitually, 
literally composed. It looms in front of her like a tightrope 
stretched between forethought and the unthought, suspended over 
the gap of a caesura. 

She chose to fix an initial set of conditions that, by their very 
equilibrium, enable counter-gestures of spontaneous potential— 
the table, the books, the camera, the maximum audience seating 
of 25, the lighting, the silently gesticulating talking head video in 
the background. Set pieces. She uses precarity as a reflexive 
technique in her public encounter with the contingencies of 
orality, with the exposition of thought as memory, as idiom, as 
nuance, as novelty. 

She improvises. She starts in the middle, in the event of 


creative stutter* to grow an experience of the incommunicable,> to 
perform the rush of a singular coming-to-consciousness as it 
fields the qualitative relations that emerge with it. One feels the 
rhythm of the interval, the proximity between the phonemes, 
syllables, words; feels distance between the digit, finger, arm, 
mouth, eyes, camera lens, table leg, book spine. She percolates as 
she heats up. She stammers. She stammers repeatedly when the 
movement of thought is confronted by performative re- 
membering. What is the you know you know what is the kinetic 
potential of the rhythmic interval as it middles its present as 
future-past. And then and then to dance the dynamic reciprocity 
of inside and outside. 

Felix Guattari placed orality at the intersection of simplicity 
and complexity. His orality dances with a mouth full of inside and 


outside in the same space at the same time.° A roaring mumble 
that envelops “the unintentionally expressed and the intentionally 


unexpressed.”’ Choreographing this movement is a practice of 
phase transitioning, directing the dance of relations between 
intensity thresholds. Its subject is the always-individuating event. 


Durning noted this excerpt® from Beckett’s The Unnamable, 
contextualizing a performative subjectivity that in-forms her own 
practice, the folding of an outside inside. 


And [ll have said it (without a mouth I’Il have said it). I'll have said it inside me, 
then in the same breath outside me. Perhaps that’s what I feel: an outside and an 
inside and me in the middle. Perhaps that’s what I am: the thing that divides the 
world in two—on the one side the outside, on the other the inside. (That can be as 


thin as foil.) I’m neither one side nor the other, I’m in the middle.” 


Resonant with a Guattarian turn on orality, Durning described the 
making of inging as 


a practice of non-stop saying, acting and being in the continuous present. Thought 
becomes action in and of itself, at the intersection of body and language. The 
mouth mobilizes thought in the transition where language exits the body. The 
circuitry of the mind is embodied through the movement of mouth, lips, tongue and 
liquids. The practice of inging moves forward, away from particular, fixed image 
or representation, and toward the edges of intelligibility and comprehension where 


thought itself persists and insists.!° 


Incipient in the fringes of perceptibility, in the experiment of 
Durning’s research practice, is the repetitive instance of 
spontaneous tendencies made palpable, pronounced in a 
combustive jerk between their genesis and terminus, between 
inside and outside, between instinct and intention, between me 
and we. 

Between breaths, she did this in the near middle of inging, 
8'22" into the nonstop talking of it on June 2, 2010, in Amsterdam 
with an audience of twenty-five scattered in the theater space, 
across from her worktable with assorted books, water bottle, 
camera, computer (see Figure 24.1): 


inside inside inside inside inside inside inside inside inside inside inside you when 
I say you I actually mean me and when I say you know it you know I mean 
something else you know when I say us I actually mean us when I say them I 
actually mean we uh you know where where where is the group? where is the 
group? where is the group? where is the group? where is the group? where is the 
group? where is the group? where is the group? where is the group? where is the 
group? where is the group? that experience all of the things we do to constrain all 
these strategies and constructions and you know you know what is the score? what 
is the score? what is the score? what is the score? to actually make you do the thing 
that you’re doing and flipping the table then you get up and then you’re really 
emotional and then it’s like uh you know what is the score to actually bring people 
together we’re already together it’s just a matter of recognising it recognising 


recognising recognising [to be continued]!! 


Amsterdam. The development of inging was a major component of Durning’s research 
practice in the Amsterdam Master of Choreography program from 2008 to 2010. 


Persistent insistence. Repetition doesn’t function in this flow as 
a descriptive modulator amplifying micro-differentials of 
meaning. It rather tends to operate as the rhythmically taut 
suspension of a trigger, the springboard to a phase transition as 
water at the threshold of boiling transitions to steam. Insistently 
persistent, she moves within the unstable confluence of content 
and expression. 


ON SPONTANEITY’S TRANSVERSALITY 


The question of just how spontaneity arises as a dynamic phase 
transition in the “far from’ equilibrium of a performer in relation 
to herself, audience, and milieu, framed within the activity of 
improvisational practice across disciplines, is arguably best taken 
up by speculative pragmatics.!* The historical movement of 
thought from Alfred North Whitehead’s process philosophy to 
Brian Massumi’s take on radical empiricist techniques of practice 
has generated numerous referential traces in the often volatile 
contemporary debate on the exigencies of artistic research 
practice in which Durning’s inging is situated. Whitehead 
provided an inspirational metaphysical discourse for postwar 
American artists such as the poet Charles Olson, who presented 
his theories throughout the 1950s and 1960s in various lectures 


and readings: !* 
In English the poetics became meubles—furniture—thereafter (after 1630 & 


Descartes was the value until Whitehead, who cleared out the gunk by getting the 


universe in.!@ 


The painter Robert Motherwell, who attended Whitehead’s 


Wellesley College “Modes of Thought” lectures, extrapolated on 
the way in which the artist is in a constant perceptual mode of 
placement and displacement and that in “relating and rupturing 
relations, his task is to find a complex of qualities whose feeling 
is just right—veering toward the unknown and chaos, yet ordered 
and related in order to be apprehended.”!° 

The influence of Whitehead’s materialist cosmology on artistic 
practice erupting in the 1950s such as the gesture-action painting 
of Jackson Pollock, the spontaneous prose of Jack Kerouac!® and 
the kinesthetics of Merce Cunningham, is less direct but can be 
traced as a zeitgeist effect of Olson’s pervasive thinking and 
impassioned belief in the primacy of the proprioceptive body as a 
creative force. He described proprioception as: 


The data of depth sensibility / The “body” of us as object which spontaneously or 
of its own order produces experience of, “depth,” Viz. SENSIBILITY WITHIN 


THE ORGANISM BY MOVEMENT OF ITS OWN TISSUES.!” 


This attitude was resonant with the concerns of the Beat poets 
and bop musicians at that time.'® The mid-twentieth-century 
avant-garde development of spontaneous methods in the arts 
diffracts through a Whiteheadian influence on contemporary 
speculative pragmatics and the work of interdisciplinary artists 
interested in modalities of lived abstraction’s relation to 
expression.!” These discursive threads interweave genealogies of 
practice that entrain techniques of improvisatory composition 
while tending toward what will be proffered here as diagrammatic 
and biogrammatic praxis. 

Tackling the ever-elusive question as to how the event of 
spontaneity emerges and how it might specifically function in the 
artistic practice of durational improvisation is a complex 


proposition. Scientific theories from thermodynamics, biology, 
and psychology identify spontaneous processes as causa sui, 
occurring without outside intervention, without perturbation from 
external sources. The three laws of thermodynamics, for example, 
describe the conservation of energy (first law of sameness, the 
spontaneous process in which an energy field in disequilibrium, 
full of potential, dissipates (second law of change. The third law 
states that as the entropy of a system increases it selects the 
pathways that best maximize the dissipative effect, adding more 
disorder to the universe. Philosopher of science Isabelle Stengers 
has said of transformation in thermodynamic physicochemical 
systems: “Far from equilibrium, fluctuations may cease to be 
noise, instead becoming actors that play a role in changing the 
macroscopic regime of a system.”*? These fluctuations are 
incessantly generated in systems with random behaviors. She 
reminds us that according to the laws of entropy in 
thermodynamics, to some degree, chance chooses, and that any 
“fluctuation in itself does not cause anything.” It’s the kinetic 
phenomena of its amplification that “gives way to an intrinsically 
collective phenomenon.’”*! The collective turbulent effect of the 
apparently insignificant flapping of a butterfly’s wings, an axiom 
focal to chaos theory’s sensitivity to initial conditions, is 
analogous to the potential in the interval of the stutter. Change 
changes. 

And then there’s the perspective from psychosociology to 
consider. J. L. Moreno’s definition of spontaneity clearly 
references processes in thermodynamics and biology in stating: 
‘“Spontaneity is generated in action whenever an organism is 
found in the process of warming-up.”’7 It’s the heat of the 


moment in an energy field, the catalysis of phase transitions 
“capable not only of sliding toward disorder and indifference but 
also of making order and difference suddenly appear.”*’ They act 
as “thresholds of intensity causing spontaneous transformations in 
the spatial organization of bodies.”** In quick-step from the 
science of the organism to a Whiteheadian philosophy of the 
organism comes a theory of how these and other transitions are 
felt. Whitehead claims that a “mutual determination of the 
elements involved in a feeling is one expression of the truth that 
the subject of the feeling is causa sui.”*> For Whitehead, the 
ontogenesis of an event of “feeling” requires a concrescence of 
prehensions that is (1) inclusive of the initial and objective data (a 
positive prehension) of phenomenal experience that (2) mixes 
with negative prehensions (the selection of data to be excluded 
from feeling), and (3) the subjective form (affective tonality) of 
the experience. Feeling is the dynamic fielding of an outside 
inside. How a spontaneous feeling differentiates from the 
continuous prehension of feeling is the question at hand. 


STUTTERING SPONTANEITY 


It’s of interest here, in the multiverse of a Deleuzian middle, 
Whiteheadian prehensions, and Olsonian proprioception, to 
consider spontaneity itself as a stutter, a fluctuation, a tendential 
hinge that effects states of order and disorder in systems, in 
bodies, in praxis. To consider the event of a spontaneous stutter as 
an impetus for a more stabilizing territorialization or a more 
deterritorialized chaos. It is immanent to both self-organization 


and rupture in systems. It speaks to the variable intensities of 
informal processes at play in compositional formalizing. 

Spontaneity, like creativity, 1s arguably not a linear causal force 
but an affective principle of a quasi-cause, a qualitative relation 
that doesn’t alter the determination of an effect but does “color” 
it. For Deleuze, the quasi-causal doesn’t create anything; it 
operates on representations. Its effects are virtual, fictive, but 
nonetheless “felt.” Quasi-causal operations double a physical 
causality by embodying an instantaneous present—“the pure 
instant grasped at the point at which it divides itself into future 
and past, and no longer the present of the world which would 
gather into itself the past and future.””° When this pure instant 
fluctuates, shimmers in the vibration of the future-past hyphen 
that divides its present, it stutters. When it momentarily resists the 
dissipation of its potential, 1t can be said to creatively stutter. 

Deleuze, in another context, called this act of resistance a 
counter-actualization, spontaneously conserving the potential of 
the pure event in much the same way as the first law of 
thermodynamics conserves energy: “We must take risks... we 
must double this painful actualization with a _ counter- 
actualization.””’ Given this mode of operating, quasi-causality 
becomes the affective energy field of the counter-actualizing 
creative stutter as it exposes its resistance to capture. As Steve 
Shaviro explains: “The quasi-cause is also a principle of 
creativity. Looking forward, it induces the process of 
actualization; looking backward, it is an expression of that 
process.””* Deleuze offers further explication: 

The quasi-cause which runs through the entire straight line must itself be 


represented. It is even in this sense that representation can envelope an expression 
on its edges... It is the present without thickness, the present of the actor, dancer or 


mime—the pure perverse “moment.” It is the present of pure operation, not of the 


incorporation.~” 


In spontaneous processes the artist selects and increments linear 
causality without violating it, preserving its inexhaustible 


potential.°? Spontaneity supplements. Not as a secondary gesture 
but as the movement of potentiality parallel to 1ts concretization. 
It is the present of this “potentialing” in which the performer 
incites the decisive, selecting and/or abstracting from experience 
by way of a processual composing that qualitatively affects the 
linear rush of causality through the arrow of time. The stutter 
functions as a kinetic fluctuation in the coming-to-form of an 
actualization. It momentarily obfuscates entropy’s chosen path of 
least resistance to gather fresh momentum, paradoxically, 
aesthetically, surging as it dissipates. BOOM! bang! The 


improvising performer “expresses an unlimited future and an 


unlimited past.’*! The affective tonality of the spontaneity 


afforded this instant further situates the spoken, written, or 
gestural stutter within a wider discourse of spontaneous processes. 
It also emphatically situates it in the discourse of the diagram. 


USE USE USE MUST MUST MUST MOVE 


Charles Olson spoke, scribed, and diagrammed kinetic energies in 
a field of spontaneous relations. To read his poetry on the page is 
to experience relations at work, to feel quasi-causal effects. When 
reading his poetry to an audience, it is said it “was hard to tell 
when Olson had ‘broken’ into poetry out of the talk between 
poems. All of it, verse and other, seemed perpetually unfinished, 


perhaps always ready to be taken up again.’** Excerpted from his 
poem qua manifesto, “Projective Verse,” written in 1950: 


(1) the kinetics of the thing. A poem is energy transferred from where the poet got 
it (he will have some several causations), by way of the poem itself to, all the way 
over to, the reader. Okay. Then the poem itself must, at all points, be a high 
energy-construct and, at all points, an energy-discharge... From the moment he 
ventures into FIELD COMPOSITION—puts himself in the open—he can go by no 
track other than the one the poem under hand declares, for itself. Thus he has to 
behave, and be, instant by instant, aware of some several forces just now beginning 


to be examined.°” 


The “field composition” dear to Olson can also be expressed in 
the phase space** logic of complexity and chaos theory. Every 
phase space (possibility space enabling transitions describes its 
system by the number of “degrees of freedom” that particular 
system models. Singularities, points of phase transitioning, 
determine where attractors can be found in phase space. A 
bifurcation in this energetic field indicates a qualitative change, an 
intensity threshold. Simply put, there are three types of attractors: 
point (stable, Joop (oscillating, and strange or fractal (chaotic, 
and they form, within the energy field, basins of attraction. Their 
positions in phase space describe the patterns and behaviors of the 
system. Most basins remain stable, homeostatic, through the 
controlling modulations of negative feedback that regulate 
sameness (think thermometers. But some have dense bifurcators 
that tend to make the basins more sensitive to the slightest 
movement and may trigger a shift to another basin of attraction 
causing a new pattern to emerge through positive feedback (think 
a Jimi Hendrix solo, the exponential growth of alternations, of 
difference. Tendencies towards the strange attractor instantiate a 
boom-then-bust effect. A boom-crash economy of practice. The 


relations between unstable bifurcating processes and stabilizing 
recursive processes can be said to meet in the energetic field, in 
the potential of creative advance. This doubled feedback process 
exemplifies the coexistence of ontogenesis and autopoiesis in 


zones or fields we will ascertain as biogrammatic.*> Located here 
in an impulse of changing change we encounter an immanent 
spontaneity. Here in the hinging stutter between a simple 
determinism and a simple indeterminism, between positive and 
negative feedback processes, is an underpinning machinic process 
of emergent novelty. The quasi-causal tonalities of felt perception 
affect, and are affected by, any formulation of chance and 
redundancy operating and working in a compositional field: 


This assemblage has to work in order to live, to processualise itself with the 
singularities which strike it. All this implies the idea of a necessary creative 
practice and even an ontological pragmatics. It is being’s new ways of being which 
create rhythms, forms, colours and the intensities of dance. Nothing happens of 


itself.°° 


Recall that Deleuze exhorts language to enter far from 
equilibrium regions exciting phase transitions that effect change. 
Spontaneity, like the quasi-cause, runs through a line to its edges 
—straight, curved, zigzagging—to be represented. Beckett’s line, 
Olson’s breath LINE, Kerouac’s polyrhythmic line, Motherwell’s 
overlaid lines, Foucault’s line of the outside, Deleuze’s line of the 
fold, Durning’s linings. It’s evidenced very particularly through 
speech, a trajectory that fluctuations of stutter amplify. Olson 
adamantly follows the breath of the line: 


Now (3) the process of the thing, how the principle can be made so to shape the 
energies that the form is accomplished. And I think it can be boiled down to one 
statement... ONE PERCEPTION MUST IMMEDIATELY AND DIRECTLY 
LEAD TO A FURTHER PERCEPTION. It means exactly what it says, is a matter 


of, at all points (even, I should say, of our management of daily reality as of the 
daily work) get on with it, keep moving, keep in, speed, the nerves, their speed, the 
perceptions, theirs, the acts, the split second acts, the whole business, keep it 
moving as fast as you can, citizen. And if you also set up as a poet, USE USE USE 
the process at all points, in any given poem always, always one perception must 
must must MOVE, INSTANTER, ON ANOTHER!... Listening for the syllables 
must be so constant and so scrupulous, the exaction must be so complete, that the 


assurance of the ear is purchased at the highest—40 hours a day—price. For from 


the root out, from all over the place, the syllable comes, the figures of, the dance.>’ 


At all points, get on with it. For Durning, articulating the 
movement of thought through speech and speech through 
movement bring the performing speaker/listener to a “threshold of 


communication and relation.”°* The ensuing encounter with this 
transformative threshold is the spontaneous event of stutter in 
which resistance 1s represented. She stuttered: 


[continuing 9’30"] and then and then and then and then and then you know but 
really what’s in the middle? what’s in the middle what’s in the middle? what’s in 
the middle? what’s in the place you know between the G and the D or the or the or 
what’s in the middle middle middle middle middle? where is the O O O O like oh 
oh oh Oh! the wonder wonder wonder wonder wonder wonder wonder do you I 
mean I I I and then and then you know you think about threes you think about 
threes you think about 1 2 3 a b c me myself and I the thing that brings us all 


together the holy trinity aaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaahhh’” [to be continued] 


A PROPOSITION 


Spontaneity as a technique of the performing artist is nourished by 
fluctuations in a far from equilibrium field of intensive transformation. These 
fluctuations are the stutter of quasi-causal effects that condition and affect 
how what is felt feels. Quasi-causality is spontaneity’s informal abstract 
machine, enfolding and unfolding prehensions. As such, diagrammatic 
operations can be honed as techniques of improvisation that distinguish a 
biogrammatic artistic praxis. 


She wondered about this. 

Where is the where is the middle of a middle middling? Where 
is the point a snarl on the where where inside enfolds the outside 
and the outside redoubles the inside? 

She wandered. 

Between here and now now now. Between this and that. Now 
attracted to this stable point. Now drawn to that looping point 
over and over. And then, again, spinning on the edges of fractal 
danger with unknown consequences, her languaging reaches the 
threshold of a stutter and transitions. Becomes otherwise. 

She is diagramming in plain sight. Performing an outside-inside 
biogram in-formed by techniques of spontaneity. 

Shimmer, snag, snag, snag, bang! Shimmer again. 


A TOURIST’S MAP OF THE DIAGRAMMATIC 


The diagram is a transversal concept if ever there was one. The 
interrelation of relations, it moves as a variegated yet supple 
assemblage with re-markable transversal relevance.*? To imagine 
spontaneous processes as the quasi-causal effects of diagrammatic 
Operations requires some speculative acrobatics. Spontaneity has 
been postulated thus far as affective stuttering fluctuations that 
tend to amplify in far from equilibrium systems. This 
understanding helps to frame techniques of precarity employed by 
boom-crash improvisers. Enter the diagram as a concept for 
situating a kinetic field of compositional potential in which these 
fluctuations occur. 

For Manuel DeLanda the diagram is most simply expressed as 


the virtual component of an assemblage acting as the “structure of 
the possibility space [phase space]” associated with that 
assemblage.*! This diagram state for Michel Foucault is a mix of 
chance and necessity, the diagrammatic as a cartographic practice 
displaying relations between forces that constitute power. Deleuze 
and Guattari have famously called it an “abstract machine” as it 
draws assemblages with continually varying lines of relation and 
conjugates intensities*~ as it “constructs a real that is yet to come, 
a new type of reality.”*’ Deleuze identifies the turbulent affects of 
diagrammatic, strategic forces as the “visual dust and sonic echo” 
of the strata, of the archive,** further drawing the Foucauldian 


diagram into a knowledge-power-subjectivity continuum (see 
Figure 24.2). 


FIGURE 24.2 Riffing on Deleuze’s “diagramme de Foucault,” the Line of the Outside 
enfolds a doubling dynamic in the middling zone of subjectification (subject-event as a 
biogrammatic process affecting/affected by informal diagrammatic strategies, the formal 
archive, and spontaneity. This doubling allows for the risk-taking of the counter- 
actualization. For the original diagram see Deleuze, Foucault, 120. For more speculative 
mutations on this diagram see Sher Doruff, “The Tendency to Trans-: The Political 
Aesthetics of the Biogrammatic Zone,” Interfaces of Performance, ed. Janis Jeffries, 
Maria Chatzichristodoulou, and Rachel Zerihan (London: Ashgate, 2009, 121-140. 


The diagrammatic can be felt as the movement and dynamic 
mapping of relations that spontaneously affect and are receptively 
affected by unstable matter and informal functions that constitute 
the conditions of emergence emerging. Its play of forces is often 
cited in the service of describing creative processes in artistic 
practice in all its differential exigencies of resisting and inciting a 


coming-to-form, in the actualizing and resistant counter- 
actualizing (often as an ethico-political aesthetic) of the composed 
thing, artifact, product. As such, spontaneity as diagrammatic 
technique variably draws and redraws its own self-forming as it’s 
always on the move, operating in a field of relations. Deleuze: 
“There is no diagram that does not also include, besides the points 
which it connects up, certain relatively free or unbound points, 
points of creativity, change and resistance.’*? When the abstract 
machine operates in an articulated phase space, vacillating 
between equilibrium and creative disequilibrium, it operates as a 
performative zone of potentiality in which these techniques 
function as relays between content and expression, visibilities and 
statements, light and language as they differentiate and integrate 
through a folding zone of subjectification, the force of the relation 
to oneself. This zone topologically biograms as it converts the 
most distant outside to the most intimate inside. It’s an operation 
of auto-affection in the space of the mouth full. Recalling Beckett: 
“an outside and an inside and me in the middle.” 


THE BIOGRAM INGS AS INGING INGS 


What is perhaps most pertinent to speculating on diagrammatic 
improvisational techniques are the relational intensities between 
their pragmatic, corporeal dimension and their incorporeal 
operations. The body necessarily takes center stage as a “site” of 
lived experience to effectively reuse its emergent powers. It is the 
site of proprioceptive immanence that channeled Olson’s open 
composition. For Massumi it is the middling dimension between 


stimulus and response, the “cumulative memory of skill, habit, 
posture.””° Enter the biogram, conjugating incorporeal operations 
of memory, prehension, and thought to make themselves felt. This 
dimension of the body becomes a fluctuating interval of 
spontaneity techniques conditioned through skillsets that function 
as point, loop, and chaotic attractors. 

The diagram continually re-emerges as a new map through its 
own eventness as praxis, mapping intensities of echo and relay 
between an individuating subject and her milieu as she modulates 
the flux. The biogram as subject-event interleaves forces that 
determine “how the abstract machine performs,” how the diagram 
diagrams.*’ The biogrammatic, then, individuates the specific 
features of far-from-equilibrium relational processes, drawing 
upon zigzagging dynamics of chaos and control through 
techniques of performative action. 

Durning’s inging—a choreography, a dance, a spoken-word 
performance—exemplifies a biogrammatic practice. It emerged 
from intensive experiment as the presentation of her MA research 
practice. It has now taken on the qualities of a completed work in 
that it adheres to a set of territorializing conditions in every 
performance iteration. But from the moment of the first spoken 
word it begins to deterritorialize through languaging. Erin 
Manning describes the biogram as “the intensive passage from 
force to force that moves a body to express its durational 
intensity.”*° This serial trajectory, like Olson’s serial perceptions, 
envisages the premise and practice of inging as biogrammatic. 

In 2002, Massumi introduced the notion of the biogram as a 
teaser: “It has been suggested that extending the concept of the 
diagram into the biogram might be a vector worth pursuing.” He 


continued: 


The biogram is a perceptual reliving: a folding back of experience on itself... in 
such a way as to hold all its potential variations on itself in itself: in its own 
cumulatively open, self-referential event... The biogram is experience reaccessing 
its powers of emergence, for more effect. It is the existential equivalent of lifting 


oneself up by the bootstraps: ontogenetic and autopoietic.*” 


The biogram 1s still a fledgling concept. It has been pursued as 
a cumulatively open, self-referential event (Massumi, an interval 
of intensive passage (Manning, and as a zone of diagrammatic 
praxis (Doruff. Massumi’s biogram necessarily suggests an 
invigorated reading of autopoiesis in much the same way as this 
paper suggests an invigorated reading of spontaneity: from 
structurally closed to cumulatively and relationally open; an auto- 
affection of the outside-inside. 

As proposed by biologists Humberto Maturana and Francisco J. 
Varela in 1971, autopoiesis (self-production insists on 
subordinating change within an organism to the maintenance of 
its homeostatic unity. The emphasis is on the conservation of 
continuous change, similar to the first law of thermodynamics. 
This now classical scientific reading of autopoiesis is useful in 
understanding the recursions and fluctuations that phenomenal 
experience excites in the life functions of organisms. However, 
since it stubbornly pertains to the sustainable equilibrium of 
creative processes in a closed domain of relations, it is insufficient 
to the advance of a biogrammatic practice as it sidelines the 
creation of novelty through far from equilibrium events. Just as 
Olson’s “bio-poetics” rejected “closed” verse for an open yet 
proprioceptive, fleshy composition, Guattari pushes “bio-logical” 
autopoietic operations to effect an openness he calls machinic 
autopoiesis>’ which requires far from equilibrium boom-crash 


conditions to generate the production of subjectivity as a 
singularity. He was presciently aware of the biogrammatic in what 
he called the proto-subjective diagram: 


This continual emergence of sense and effects does not concern the redundancy of 
mimesis but rather the production of an effect of singular sense, even though 
indefinitely reproducible... The difference supplied by machinic autopoiesis is 
based on disequilibrium, the prospection of virtual Universes far from equilibrium. 
And this doesn’t simply involve a rupture of formal equilibrium, but a radical 
ontological reconversion. The machine always depends on exterior elements in 


order to be able to exist as such... It is itself in a relation of alterity with other 


virtual or actual machines... a proto-subjective diagram. l 


The reciprocity of autonomy’s singularity with a machinic 
process that enfolds alterity extends the classic understanding of 
closed, auto-generative, spontaneous processes. It forces 
autopoiesis beyond the characterization of black-box unitary 
individuations without input or output. Guattari points us toward a 
more collective machinism in which autonomy accommodates 
alterity, assemblage affects assemblage, novelty emerges. 
Spontaneity can then be thought and felt as both self-produced 
and relational, much like Massumi’s description of the biogram as 
self-referential and cumulatively open. Spontaneity becomes a 
biogramming technique. 


BOOM-CRASH PRAXIS: LIKE FLY FISHING IN 
WHITEWATER 


When Durning questions the mimetic redundancy of perception in 
the practice of inging, she introduces transductive operations at 
work as content and expression fluctuate and transition. Practice 


itself becomes aesthetic. For Durning, “beauty” is the very fact of 
indeterminate performative precarity. One is tempted to add, with 
a nod to Guattari, that the risky recursivity that constructs 
relations of sensuous and nonsensuous perception in real-time is 
an ethico-aesthetic of far from equilibrium performance. It 
prompts the production of subjectivity as the ontogenesis of the 
subject in a biogrammatic process of becoming outside-inside. It 
disrupts the existential “I’-ing of a personality-driven liberal 
humanist pretext of sovereign freedom for the self-affirming 
production of autonomy. It’s an emphatic ethico-political 
aesthetic that diffracts discursive negotiations of subject-object 
relations. 


So too with Whitehead. In his universe the world does not 
emerge from the subject but rather the subject emerges from the 
world, continuously. The subject is an event of becoming with 
three interleaved phases: the subject of the event, the objective 
data, the subjective form or affective tonality of the prehending. 
The subject is an event of feeling, of its eventful entanglement in 
diverse prehensions (positive, negative, conceptual. He 
concludes, “This mutual determination of the elements involved 
in a feeling is one expression of the truth that the subject of the 
feeling is causa sui.”°* We can follow the inflective points of 
“lines of thought” through which a diagram of spontaneous 
feeling, as a technique of practice, emerges as the middling 
biogram. 

Suspicions of the aesthetic legitimacy of spoken-word 
spontaneity have long been voiced, as it often clearly relies on 
conventional phrases at ready disposal.°’ Detractors have 
historically critiqued aleatoric methods of improvisational music, 


theater, and dance, claiming it produces nothing but the repetition 
of habit and learned patterning; that its incessant recycling 
suffocates, rather than stimulates, the emergence of the new. This 
is the reflexive challenge Durning embraces. In doing so she 
amplifies her risk-taking in an acceleration of emotional intensity 
that is calculatedly unrehearsable yet exhaustively prepared. The 
performance intensifies with the palpable strain of keeping the 
rhythm of words in nonstop flow as the content wavers between 
sense and nonsense, between the personal and the impersonal, the 
anecdotal and the epic. The audience feels the immediate flux of 
the acceptance and rejection of patterns and topical safe havens, 
riding the sometimes exhilarating, sometimes uncomfortable, 
always tenuous ramp-up of give and take with the performer for 
thirty odd minutes. Thought and sensation, language and 
movement, future-past memory, all co-arising in the event of 
Durning’s vocal gestures, are emblematic of the multivalent 
relational interplay at work. She locates this voice, her voice, in a 
transitioning middle: 


Mostly what happens when the voice speaks out, it forms sounds as signs that are 
then met with conditions from the outside that transform them into something other 
than what they were. Translations into permanence, material, meanings. It seems 
that the “true” voice, the voice of the self that 1s, exists exactly in the transition of 
emission from the vast space of the interior world to the reasoned concreteness of 
the exterior world, escaping, impermanent, immaterial. At the blurred, and 
sometimes terrifying edge of speech and body, of interior and exterior, 


untranslatable as separate, as difference, this is where the voice is. 


She diagrammatically maps the unformed matters and functions 
of her voice through their translations into permanence. She 
accepts the exhaustion of the resistant gesture, the transition of the 
truth of the event to its inevitable terminus. She locates this 


dynamism in the topological plasticity of a middle. In the creative 
Stutter. 

So, after this cartographic exposition as a fish-as-far-down-as- 
you-want expedition, can we speak of a spontaneity specific to the 
far from equilibrium conditions of improvisational practice, as the 
event of an inside-outside, that still preserves the autonomy of its 
de facto causa sui? Olson’s “proprioceptive immanence” allows 
for this, allows for the body as a zone through which 
transpersonal affective forces construct a becoming-self as a 
medium of transport, through breath and memory, through bones, 
tissues, flesh. Whitehead’s concrescence of prehension demands 
it. Can a practice of spontaneous composition field informal 
intensities at their most deterritorialized and unstable to select and 
shape a formal product? As we have seen, Olson queried a 
processual principle of practice that “can be made so to shape the 
energies that the form is accomplished.” And it’s the diagram’s 
“Job,” according to Deleuze voicing Foucault, to come to fruition 
in the archive. Water at the threshold of freezing crystallizes. 

Artistic practice cannot really help but be diagrammatic, and by 
virtue of its dynamic situatedness, biogrammatic. It works like an 
ing-ing works, as a hyphenated vibration between matter and 
function, between informal energetics and _ formalized 
representations. Praxis can be viewed as the autonomous relation 
of phase transitioning between process/product polarities. In 
biogrammatic praxis, spontaneity and feeling are relationally 
autopoietic. Whitehead’s theory of feeling, so influential to Olson 
and Motherwell as a metaphysics of artistic practice, helps to 
situate spontaneity in a biogram at work, heating up. In Olson’s 
time, the politicized aesthetic was predicated on the hope that an 
artistic practice of spontaneous composition would democratize 


the stifling hegemonic cultural authority of expert traditions; 
create resistance through flow, the resistance of a literal line of 
flight. The body held processual primacy. Years later, Guattari 
mapped an aesthetic universe of praxis in which artists produce 
toolkits, in a sleight of hand evasion of product commodification 
through a processual diagrammatism. Praxis itself in this universe 
becomes ethico-aesthetic. The “bio” vector explored here, as one 
among others, from bio-poetics to bio-logical to bio-grammatic, 
assumes with some urgency, the vagaries of bio-political 
discourse [to be continued]. 

By way of assembling a relational play of points and vectors 
put forth thus far, we have traversed a radical ontogeny of 
spontaneity as technique that oscillates an outside-inside in 
disequilibrium. It heats up from the revving of a resistant quasi- 
causal stutter to a boom-crash praxis of biogrammatic middling 
that feels like fly fishing in whitewater. 


[continuing 11'10"] And then you think about you know you can’t help but think 
about B-b-Beckett you know like thing the thing and then you think about the B 
because its two circles and then you think about infinity you know you think you 
know you think about the thing that connects the two circles that its always going 
on you know you know because its always going on and you just skip a couple of 
ah ah symbols there then go to the end you go to the end because the thing about 
it’s like the beginnings and the ends we really put a lot of importance on those 
things right like the beginnings and ends of things like the beginning of a life the 
end of a life the beginning of a day, the end of a day or you know you know other 
things like that there such for with and for to have to ah you know and then I say 
these statements and put on you know in fact and indeed and make it seem like its 
really important and for to have with and you know what light through yonder 
window breaks and shit like that and you know then and then you can’t help but 
quote you know because then you think you can’t help but think if you actually 
quote something of importance Then you you’re actually saying something the 
you’re actually doing something that people can go away with away away away 
away away away and then all of us all all all all all all we just fly fly fly fly fly fly 
fly fly fly fly fly away like you know maybe you know one day ah like one day we 


can just we can go we can go fly fishing. Cast the cast the cast the cast it out and 
just for the sake of it you know because they say about the fishermen the fly 
fishermen actually they ah they it’s not about the catch it’s the science of the 


capture. [continuing to silence 32°02" | 
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CHAPTER 25 


LIVE ALGORITHMS FOR MUSIC 
Can Computers Be Improvisers? 


MICHAEL YOUNG AND TIM BLACKWELL 


INTRODUCTION 


COMPUTATIONAL systems able to collaborate with human 
improvisers are live algorithms: systems that can cooperate 
proactively, on an equal basis, with musicians. This definition 1s 
an ideal, and it raises fundamental questions about creativity and 
group interaction and how these might be computationally 
modeled. Can musicians and computers relate to each other as 
equivalent partners? Could an audience’ recognize _ this 
relationship? Live algorithms offer the prospect of a new 
understanding of real-time creative practice. In this chapter we 
explore this matter from various theoretical perspectives. We 
contrast the aims of live algorithm research with existing practices 
in interactive computer music, and we explore social psychology 
and pragmatics, recognizing that music-making, with or without 
computers, is a social praxis. We tentatively suggest how such 
perspectives can be represented formally, with the prospect of 
algorithmic encoding, and we identify improvisation systems 
currently in use that indicate the future promise of this field. 


LIVE ALGORITHMS 


Artificial improvisers must be able to collaborate with others. 
Both human and machine contributors must have equal status. 
This means that contributions seem equally valuable as 
independent statements and as offerings to the collective. 
Demonstrable equivalence is a prerequisite of true interaction, in 
the non-technical, commonly understood social sense (we explore 
aspects of this relationship later in the chapter). The outcome of 
live algorithmic music must also be convincing in its own terms, 
with the same richness of sonic language, complexity of form, and 
effectiveness of expression that could be found in human-only 
music, but arising through this innovative approach to 
performance practice. As with many forms of improvisation, these 
attributes must be revealed afresh through the act of performance, 
and it is self-defeating to attempt to determine such things in 
advance. They are emergent characteristics of a more fundamental 
process. But unlike improvised music, computation and musical 
creation must be understood to be synonymous, and this is a 
major challenge. 

Some claims for computational creativity depend on our 
apprehension of the result. If the result appears to be creative, 
then its origin becomes a moot point. Such a claim is entirely 
consistent with reception theory, originating in literary criticism, 
which emphasizes reader and text over author.! Wiggins proposes 
that creativity is evidenced when there is output “which would be 
deemed creative if exhibited by humans.”” More exacting 
requirements have been posed: Ariza discusses the “Lovelace 
Test” (LT), raised by Alan Turing and more recent researchers.° 


This test requires a complete opacity: any computational 
procedure that results in a genuinely creative act must, by 
definition, be inexplicable by the human programmer. This is like 
Boden’s radical, transformational creativity—the process of 
changing the very rules that govern the conceptual space from 
which ideas are obtained.* Ariza suggests that “no contemporary 
generative music system is likely to pass the LT” and describes a 
number of musical variants of the Turing Test based on the 
analysis of musical—rather than  textual—interlocution, 
highlighting uncertainties in evaluative criteria. 

Live algorithm research is not concerned with systems that 
imitate human behavior; genuinely novel outcomes are sought, a 
product of renewed forms of human-computer interaction. We 
propose a pragmatic approach, placing machines in a functional, 
social setting of improvised music-making, where semantics are 
imprecise and behaviors (or system outputs) must be assimilated 
on-the-fly. We hope that this practice can further our 
understanding of artificial creative intelligence. 

Improvisation, as considered here, is understood to be a non- 
idiomatic, freely evolving musical practice.° Musical materials 
and structures emerge through performance. Non-idiomatic 
improvisation avoids, if possible, prejudgments about the relative 
significance of musical parameters and their organization, or 
assumptions about the behavioral characteristics of other 
musicians. Nevertheless, as Bailey points out, the resulting music 
can appear “highly stylized”;’ potentially, style is emergent. 
Whatever the outcome, it is ideally a product of fresh interactions 
that are unrestricted by explicit rules, habits, or preconceptions. 

To participate, a live algorithm must have component 


capabilities analogous to other musicians—to listen and interpret 
and to formulate ideas and perform. Necessarily, these functions 
must be real-time. Listening should be the means of receiving 
information. Visual data is undoubtedly relevant and could be 
integrated; body language and explicit visual cues might be 
communicated via video analysis. But music constitutes the 
environment in which all ideas are shared. 

When contributing, a live algorithm must be able react in a 
convincing way to stimuli, sonic or otherwise, within acceptable 
boundaries. Also, it must display proactive, challenging behaviors 
that are comprehensible. These fundamental abilities, to respond 
and instigate, should be evident to both performers and listeners. 
They are at the core of a live algorithmic system: how the state of 
the system can change, and how this is either independent of, or 1s 
influenced by, an interpretation of external events. In humans we 
might call this “thinking”: a hidden process (in computer 
parlance, a “black box’). 

We cannot directly model a musician’s thought. It is also clear 
that naive music theory encodings are of little value in a music 
that is expressly free of rules. But we can consider an improvising 
group to have emergent characteristics. Mead’s influential 
writings about emergence describe how meanings develop in 
time: “The function of the past in experience ... is a continual 
reconstruction as a chronicle to serve the purposes of present 
interpretation.”® In improvised music, statements are functional 
(as well as expressive, structural, etc.), because they act as 
signifiers that contextualize previous events (of the performance’s 
immediate history) and offer a context for future statements from 
others. Sawyer’s interactional semiotics describes how ideas 
emerge in this way in an ensemble.” 


For inspiration, we can look for mathematical systems that 
demonstrate emergent qualities; for example, how high-level 
structure can develop “spontaneously” from simple low-level 
rules. (One approach, artificial swarms, has been previously 
discussed by the authors).'9 Overall, we are interested, first, in 
organization that is not predetermined by explicit controls and, 
second, in changes in state (heard as musical events) that could 
not be readily predicted. Both of these related properties should 
be contingent on a unique history of previous states. Scientific 
models of cognition, social interaction, and other natural 
phenomena are highly relevant: dynamical systems, connectionist 
networks, evolutionary systems, and statistical modeling offer 
fertile ground for live algorithms. 

At this time it is inevitable that some elements of a live 
algorithmic system will depend upon the aesthetic values of the 
designer. This is the musical context. But crucially, out of this 
context we should witness new, surprising, and valuable 
outcomes: three key attributes of creativity as recognized by 
Boden.!! It is a challenge for live algorithmic research how this 
intervention, ahead of the live performance itself, can be 
minimized or ultimately obviated. 


COMPUTERS IN MUSICAL PERFORMANCE 


There are well-established modus operandi for computers in 
performance for improvised and composed music. These are a 
basis for live algorithm music, but they are also problematic. 

The computer as instrument paradigm is prevalent, either 


literally (the ubiquitous laptop as instrument) or via control 
devices; either original in design or integrated with a traditional 
instrument. Data 1s communicated by direct transmission of 
information via a controller of some kind. In all cases the 
musician inputs data to a computer, which in turn reacts according 
to encoded rules, to produce a musical response. To appear 
convincingly “instrument-like,” the computer must have a 
potential synthesized output that can match the potential 
variegation of input data in range and complexity. 

A close connection is considered valuable: there is a vast array 
of devices that capture data from a physical input to produce 
musical, and sometimes tactile or visual, feedback. These systems 
are empowering and offer a high level of integration for the 
musician. Moore proposes a _ well-delineated and intimate 
relationship between performer and device: he equates “control 
intimacy” with immediacy of response and technical sensitivity. !7 
The performer identifies directly with the music as if it were an 
embodiment of his or her actions. 

Michel Waisvisz’s system, The Hands, a complex array of 
sensors in a glove-like device, is an influential example from the 
mid-1980s. In an interview, Waisvisz emphasizes the synergy 
between physical action and creative thought (“the hand is the 
brain’) and advocates sensors that detect the “micro-information 
that gives music its life.’!> There is no doubt where the 
responsibility rests: “I never use computers to make musical 
decisions, especially in time-related matters.” 

But such devices are necessarily mediated by computer 
processing; their data is inevitably transformed by computational 
means. This might be a straightforward, transparent mapping of 
data or a more complex processing, with opaque results beyond 


the performer’s cognizance. Machover proposed instrument 
designs that progress through this range of computational 
complexities, “from the highly deterministic ... to the 
computationally flexible ... to the truly intelligent,” intelligence 
described in algorithmic terms as “the analysis by rule of 
performed music and the machine-choice of an appropriate 
response” (authors’ emphasis). 

The case for regarding such systems as interactive, not just 
reactive, rests on the belief that the musician’s actions depend on 
hearing and appraising the computer’s previous response. If 
responses are not immediately predictable, this can be represented 
as an experiential learning cycle, well known in pedagogy: an 
action leads to observation and reflection, and then to abstract 
conceptualization that invites new investigative actions.!° There 
are many variations of this idea in computer music literature 
describing interactivity with computers. For example, Wessel and 
Wright describe performer, controller, and synthesizer as part of 
unified system.!° The learning objective is to obtain a desired 
response from the machine, as a quasi-instrument. But if 
mappings are too complex, too opaque, this may be a fruitless 
task. In many formalisms of interactivity it is difficult to find true 
equivalency between the human and computer. Logical rules 
prevail in the computer (whether recognizable or not); creative 
decision making 1s up to the user. 

The computer as instrument also has a problematic relationship 
with its audience. Perhaps there is a perceivable relationship 
between a performer’s action and resulting sound, achieved by 
data mappings that accord with our expectations and observations. 
For instance, we would easily recognize a correlation between an 


increase in volume or pitch and a rising hand movement. The 
problem is that correlations can only be designed, based on 
assumptions. With appropriate transformative mappings, the same 
action might be mapped to any other sonic event, and conversely, 
a given sound might appear “caused” by quite different data. The 
performer’s actions and the sonic outcome are alienated. This is 
the consequence of the computationally flexible virtual instrument 
proposed by Machover, which allows functionality to be 
redefined at will. In this circumstance the performer, aside from 
providing visual interest, is irrelevant to our understanding. As 
Wessel and Wright point out: Who says, “‘I play the computer’’”? 
17 

Another paradigm is computer as proxy. The computer operates 
independently, apparently, but really performs as_ the 
representative of the designer. This is not incompatible with 
Machover’s intelligent instrument, but there is a more authorial 
role for the designer; the music is composed, or partly improvised. 
For example, Manoury’s groundbreaking composition Jupiter 
(1987), for flute and live electronics, encodes elements that relate 
closely to notated materials. Because the system uses a pitch 
tracker and real-time score follower, a degree of rhythmic 
freedom, beyond the normal boundaries of interpretation, is 
feasible. This freedom contrasts to constrictions of the then 
common (but now obsolete) practice of “performer with pre- 
recorded tape.” Jupiter is a starting point for a wide range of 
computer music incorporating degrees of compositional control, 
live processing, and improvisational freedom for the performers. 

Both paradigms offer opportunities for listeners to perceive 
separate causal “identities,” just as when we listen to a human- 
only group. Controlled differences in timbre, location, relative 


prominence, and specific musical devices (e.g., call and response) 
can suggest a single coherent identity, or an impression of more 
than one identity. Jupiter exhibits many examples of cohesion or 
separation between flute and computer. In live performance, 
Waisvisz with The Hands used exaggerated expressive 
movements to affect degrees of separation between action and 
result.'!* But any sense of virtual identity or agency is achieved by 
design: musical ideas reside within the system. Rules of behavior, 
specific actions and responses, control data mapping, and so forth 
are encodings of ideas that otherwise would be expressed in 
musical notation or text. So all that is truly occurring, even in a 
fully improvised context, is that the musician creates input for the 
computer, which in turn reacts according to rules. 

To develop beyond these approaches, live algorithm research 
aims to place computer systems in a genuinely creative, social 
context. A live algorithm should generate output independently of 
performer and designer and offer demonstrable autonomy with a 
capacity to both react and contribute constructively. This means 
that established descriptors of cooperative behavior should be 
applicable. The following section explores some criteria from our 
familiar social experience that could be applied. 


LIVE ALGORITHMS AS REAL-LIFE 
PARTNERS 


We can regard group improvisation as a special case of social 
cooperation. There is no top-down organization; contributors 
balance personal preference with an assessment of others. In the 


absence of designed procedures or intended outcomes, a 
collective improvisation can only be a social act—a process that 
both problematizes and constitutes the performance. 

Allport’s widely accepted definition of social psychology is “an 
attempt to understand and explain how the thought, feeling, and 
behavior of individuals are influenced by the actual, imagined, or 
implied presence of other human beings.”!? If we accept live 
algorithms as “imagined or implied presences” we can look for 
theories that cast light on how we can expect cooperative 
individuals to behave together: theories about attribution, 
cooperation, and trust. 

It is true that game theory offers a mathematical model of 
groups, based on problem-solving, equilibriums, and/or successes. 
But if creativity is modeled as a game, what is a “payoff”? We 
might regard group creativity to be a non-zero sum game. But 
creativity 1s often understood not to be a problem-solving task, or 
at least not simply that. As Pressing states: “Experientially, 
improvisation can seem to be far-removed from problem solving. 
This is particularly so where the goals of the music-making are 
exploration and process.””” (Yet Pressing argues against artificial 
creativity, asserting that AI can only solve problems, not identify 
them.) Creative practice can be seen as a multi-staged process, 
after Poincaré and Hadamard.*! Preparation, incubation, and 
insight lead to verification (comprising evaluation and 
elaboration). Each stage presents solutions but can generate new 
questions. This must be especially true when, either in sequence 
or in parallel, this process is distributed across members of a 
group. In live algorithms research, a social interpretation presents 
a welcome context for verification. If performers can collaborate 


with machines as effectively as with each another, then our 
psychological expectations must have been satisfied. 

A key topic in social psychology is our perception of why 
others have acted in a particular way (not just how), so we can 
better understand social causes and effects. This understanding 
offers a way for us to attribute motivations to others and thus 
predict their future actions. Howard Kelley’s covariation model, 
well-established in attribution theory, describes the way in which 
we infer this understanding,** and we propose that it could be 
applied to music-making. When observing a fellow musician (or 
computer musician), we might look for evidence of consensus, 
how far his, her, or its reaction to a stimulus is comparable to that 
of others in the group, given the same _ stimulus (either 
simultaneously or on a previous occasion). We look for evidence 
of consistency, how far the musician reacts in the same way given 
the same individual musical stimulus. We look for distinctiveness, 
how far the musician reacts in the same way to differing stimuli. 
According to Kelley, if consistency is high but consensus and 
distinctiveness are low, we infer that motivation is due primarily 
to internal factors: innate behavioral traits and personal 
preferences. It is therefore hard to predict future behaviors, and in 
improvised music we might expect this to translate as a highly 
proactive, but problematic, role in developing the shared creative 
process. 

Alternatively, if all three attributes—consensus, consistency, 
and distinctiveness—are high, this indicates that the musician is 
motivated strongly by external factors, such as the behavior of 
others in the group, thus indicating a more response-driven 
approach. As a basis for self-appraisal, this example is open to the 
danger of magical thinking; we might come to believe our actions 


have an undue influence on the musician we are observing or on 
other external circumstances. Similarly, the responsiveness of a 
computer might be overestimated: a system with a propensity to 
be silent in performance might give the false impression of close 
“listening,” as we would associate such inaction in human 
behavior with a special attentiveness. 

More typically, consensus is rated lower than the other two 
factors, indicating a mix of internal and external motivations. 
Shared goals are recognized and pursued by group members, who 
both assume and implicitly cast roles for others. Musicians may 
become aware of the appropriateness of their response to others’ 
contributions and may also appraise their own ability to initiate 
behavior from others. This information develops as a personal 
shared history for the group, a becoming situated.*’ For an ideal 
live algorithm, all such evaluations could be unknown prior to the 
performance: our engagement with the computer is analogous to a 
new social experience. 

Kelley establishes a systematic description of causal attribution. 
This suggests a way live algorithmic music can be experienced in 
terms of familiar social norms, rather than more rarefied 
philosophical debates or ideas about musical structure ex post 
facto. 

Principles that guide successful cooperation are proposed in 
Paul Grice’s pragmatics, an analysis of everyday interaction and 
conversation.** Grice’s principles set a benchmark for live 
algorithmic contributors, a basis for evaluating human/computer 
cooperation as it is outwardly perceived. The application of his 
pragmatics to music improvisation has been previously 
explored.*? For Grice, a number of maxims and submaxims 


underpin the cooperative principle. Cooperation action assumes 
that there is a shared, immediate aim and that contributions are 
mutually dependent and will continue until there is an agreement 
to the contrary. He proposes four categories of Maxim: Quantity, 
Quality, Relation, and Manner. The Maxim of Quantity state that 
a contribution should be as informative as is required, but no 
more. This could be interpreted in a musical context that no player 
overasserts or underasserts his or her presence, relative to others. 
This is how the essential heterarchical nature of an improvising 
group is maintained. The Maxim of Quality state that 
contributions should be true (or at least not intentionally false) 
and should not make claims for which there is inadequate 
evidence. Grice’s example is, when a spoonful of sugar is asked 
for, salt is not expected. What is “truth” in improvised music? 
Perhaps a contribution should help develop the emergent aesthetic 
aspects of a performance, rather than not. The Maxim of Relation 
is simply “Be relevant’; a commensurate level of response or an 
appropriate intervention, given a recent history of events. Passive 
or intervening actions might not to be absolute, but elements of a 
sliding scale: the less relevant the contribution, the more proactive 
the contribution appears. Grice’s Maxim of Relation is indicated 
by high levels of Kelley’s consistency and _ consensus. 
Alternatively, this could be also expressed in information theory 
terms: whether too much or too little new information is received 
from the contribution. Finally, the Maxim of Manner describes 
“how” things should be said: avoiding obscurity and ambiguity, 
brief and well-ordered. In the negative, improvisers should avoid 
“messing around.” Consistency and coherence, in Kelley’s terms, 
should not appear too low. 

That treasured and familiar experience, trust, ought to develop 


if the principles above are evident. The relevance of ideas of trust 
and intimacy in interactive music has been previously discussed.”° 
Trust is a reciprocal, interactional process that develops between 
individuals, through music-making as much as in any other 
experience. Trust can be defined as confidence that one will find 
what is desired from another, rather than what is feared. This 
develops through transactions, when revelatory self-disclosure 
from one subject in turn finds validation through another’s 
response. Such expressions of psychological proximity occur in 
situations that require interdependence, as when experience 1s 
shared, and activity and aims coordinated (agentic cohesiveness), 
or when there is a reciprocal exchange of information or “quid pro 
quo” to achieve something desirable.’ This accords well with 
Katovitch’s notion of becoming situated. If trust is learned over 
time, through a series of transactions, it cannot be planned in 
advance. It cannot arise from the direct intention of a programmer 
or composer. Freely improvised music rests upon this premise as 
well, and a live algorithm should be able to foster confidence 
among all participants. 

Whatever actions are attempted to achieve cooperation, 
attribution or trust, they will be clearly audible to an audience, 
thus surmounting some of the arguable flaws in other computer- 
based performance practices. But a serious pitfall of this 
generalized approach is the risk of attributing intention where 
none exists; that is, of anthropomorphizing the machine. An 
alternative approach avoids this danger by modeling non-human 
societies. Examples of organized societies can be found in the 
natural world, such as flocking and swarming behaviors in animal 
species.*> The authors have previously suggested that these 


models might be re-applied to a musical ensemble, or rather, to 
the feature space of musical parameters that codifies both human 
and machine events.*” Individuals in such a “society” do not 
directly engage with one another, rather, they obtain information 
from their shared environment and change the environment 
subsequently by contributing new information to it. For ants, 
information is carried in the form of pheromones, and the 
environment is the physical world. For musicians, information 1s 
carried in the form of sound, and the environment is the sum of all 
these sounds. So human and computer agents are equally able to 
obtain and produce new information, albeit in analogous ways 
only, and no direct communication or understanding (as if it were 
possible) need be fancifully imagined. 

The challenge for live algorithms research is to reconcile real- 
life, social perspectives based on observation and intuitive 
inference with mathematical modeling of this type. The following 
section illustrates the challenges in developing a formal language. 


A FUNCTIONAL MODEL FOR LIVE 
ALGORITHMS 


The Turing Machine*® is the underlying theoretical structure of 
computation. Originally created as a model of a certain type of 
human thought—the working methods of a human engaged in a 
numerical  calculation—the Turing Machine _ separates 
computation into atomistic steps: a symbol is scanned from a 
linear environment (a tape) and compared to the current state of 
an inner automaton. A specific rule is selected and the symbol is 


possibly altered. The automaton may change state; either 
neighboring symbol is scanned and the process repeats. All 
computations, no matter how complex, can be built from these 
steps; computers are instantiations of the Turing Machine 
concept. Turing Machines provide a coherent model of the 
process of computation. 

Algorithms, well known since antiquity, are procedures that 
start with input data, step through a finite series of 
transformations, and then stop, and output an answer. According 
to the Church-Turing thesis,*! they correspond exactly to Turing 
Machine processes that operate on fixed data and eventually 
terminate. 

A live algorithm is akin to an open algorithmic process, in the 
sense that new input can arrive during the computation. The 
“live” part of the neologism refers to the organic nature of the 
process; the input stream is constantly changing, unremitting and 
highly uncertain. There is a close analogy to the dynamic and 
uncertain environment (i.e. inputs) that living creatures encounter. 
Live algorithms frequently employ  nature-inspired inner 
algorithms (more on this later). Dynamism and change, to a live 
algorithm, are everything; 1t would be meaningless to prepare a 
live algorithm with all necessary information at the start of the 
computation. 

To create a model for live algorithms that aligns with the social 
and pragmatic standpoints described earlier, improvised music 
must be dissembled into technical components, using the 
language of computer science, information theory, and 
mathematics. Although the social and cognitive processes of 
humans might always be more complex than such a 
decomposition can ever capture, the modeling of the process is 


not only necessary for practical reasons of design, but might also 
suggest the possibilities of an innovative aesthetic: a new way for 
improvised music—as a creative, social praxis—to marry with 
formal, computational, and compositional procedures. A live 
algorithm does not clone a human musician, since that is both 
impossible and unnecessary, but it offers a new perspective on 
musical expression, performance practice, and __ structural 
organization. The result might be more mathematically pristine 
than is achievable by organic means, and this could be exciting to 
us, since it enlarges our aesthetic concept. 

The computer speaks the language of information theory, and 
to some extent we must learn this language too if we are 
understand and realize the possibilities of machine music. In 
computational terms, the live algorithm is receiving a stream of 
data, and if the shared, sonic environment is the only context for 
interaction, this must take the form of individual audio samples. 
The incoming information must be converted into algorithm 
parameters. This functionality is denoted P in live algorithm 
research, and we write 


Pe SP 


to denote this mapping from y;, (incoming data) to p (internal 
representation of this data). P is known as an interpretative 
function, since the act of parameterization interprets data into a 
form that the machine can use. This function is highly significant, 
if its equivalent—the human listening experience—is considered. 
The cognitive process of interpreting “meaningless” sonic 


vibrations as music, with semantic connotations, is clearly highly 
complex. Pierre Schaeffer’s hypothesized listening modes 
distinguish four interpretative functions:°* comprendre—high- 
level, semantic listening that seeks to attribute communicative 
meanings—is distinct from passive awareness (ouwir) or 
consciously selective listening (entendre) or listening that focuses 
on causation (écouter). We can envisage various functions P that 
attempt to emulate one of these modes. Schaeffer’s theory of 
systematic or reduced listening might be compared to a “neutral” 
extraction of audio features from a signal represented by the 
function P: y,,, —p. 

Although it has been shown how far our perception of sonic 
structure can considered outside of any aesthetic or musical 
context,’ our interpretation of audio in a “musical” context must 
be based on prior knowledge. Temperley proposes that there is an 
infrastructure that provides a framework for music cognition, 
“analogous to the framework of water mains, power lines, and the 
like underlying the activities of a society’”;°* that is, structure that 
is only a means to an end. For a live algorithm, the function 
P:y,,—p might need to produce an internal representation p based 
on infrastructural principles, so further incoming data is 
contextualized. For example, music theoretic quantities such as 
pitch and duration (or composite quantities such as harmony and 
meter) can be formally considered as a succession of symbols. 
Symbols can be combined to form other symbols. 

At the heart of the live algorithm is a generative process, 
denoted f, and at a particular time, an internal state denoted x. The 
generative process f 1s parameterized by p; that is, its action 
depends in an important way on the precise values of p at the time 


of action, and prior values of p (the performance history). 
Accordingly, we write 


x(t +1) =f (x(t)); p(t), p(t 1) ...) 


to formalize the production of a new internal state over single 
computational steps. The third and final functional module is 
another interpreter, QO, which sonifies the system state. A human 
musician also needs to find a way to articulate intentions, and this 
process is represented as follows: 


Q a? Vout 


The virtue of this description is that P, QO, and f, necessary 
functionalities for all participants, can all be instantiated as 
computer algorithms. Each function, implemented as a separate 
module, can draw on research from different fields. They might 
be hidden from the participating musician, who can only infer 
what these functionalities might be. (Arguably it is best if 
performers and listeners do not have an understanding of these 
hidden modules; otherwise this could prejudice an evaluation at a 
higher level of experience-based description.) When the system is 
viewed as a “black box,” we can only make inferences based on 
observation. 

The “PQf’ architecture maps directly onto the functional parts 
of a Turing Machine: reading symbols from a tape (the 
interpretation of sounds from the sonic environment); the 


selection of a rule that depends on the comparison of an internal 
state to this input (the generative process f, which depends on x 
and p); and the writing of a new symbol (output of sounds to the 
environment). 

We can suppose that each participant within a group (either 
human or artificial) communicates only within this environment. 
As previously stated, the environment is sonic, the medium in 
which the music is manifest. The term environment is used in a 
neutral way to denote sounds to which participants have access, 
including sounds contributed by others. All those involved 
contribute to the environment, and they may also take objects 
from the environment (in effect this 1s an external representation 
of memory). Kelley’s social attributes—consensus, consistency 
and distinctiveness—are quantifiable within this framework, and 
we can also conjecture how Grice’s Maxims could be formalized, 
by considering two fundamental elements: similarity and 
information content. 

The environment y is sampled as an incoming information 
stream, and each participant outputs his, her, or its own 
information stream. Symbolically we write w, ;, (Y and Wa ou YO 
for streams associated with participant a. The streams are sampled 
in time windows (ft, ¢+7) of finite duration 7. Streams can be 
compared using similarity measures. There are many possible 
measures, such as edit distance®> and Hamming distance.°° The 
similarity between an input or output stream at a time ft), wy (t)) 
and another stream wp (t,) at a different time ¢, can be labeled c, 


where 


(W(t), Vp(t,)) = c(A; B; t,—1)) 


and A, B stand for a, in/out and 5b, in/out and t = t,—t). 
Here are four indicative measures: 


Self-similarity: c(a, out; a, out; t). The intra-participant 
similarity of the output stream of participant a at different 
times. 

Reflection: c(a, in; a, out; t). The similarity between the output 
of participant a and the input to a received at an earlier time. 
Prediction: c(a, out; a, in; t) = c(a, in; a, out; —t). The 
similarity between the participant’s output and the input it 

receives at a later time. 

Coincidence: c(a, out; b, out; t). The inter-participant similarity 
between the output of participant a and the output of 
participant 5 at a later time. 


A participant’s tendency to repetition is indicated by the degree 
of self-similarity. Novelty might be indicated by a lack of self- 
similarity at a given time ¢. But any measure has to guard against 
mere randomness; low self-similarity might signify novelty in 
context, or unstructured randomness. A complexity measure that 
distinguishes between order, randomness, and structure could be 
used (a large number of measures are cited in Lloyd).*’ But in a 
group setting, novelty without reference to others is self- 
defeating. If outputs bear no relation to previous inputs either in 
the past or in the future, the performer is acting (either 
intentionally or not) as an isolated individual. Hence the self- 
similarity measure must be judged in relation to the past and 


future correlations that take the contribution of others into 
account, as described by the degrees of reflection and prediction. 

Howard Kelley’s consistency attribute requires a participant to 
react consistently to the same stimulus. This means that many 
similarity measures c need to be compared over a time period. If 
the measure of reflection repeatedly yields the same value, we 
could conjecture that there is consistency: For example, if the 
output stream y, 5,; Was very quiet every time the input stream 
spiked to a high volume level, the similarity measure (a specific 
correlation value) would be low but would be the same each time. 
This would indicate a consistency of response given a particular 
stimulus. 

Kelley’s consensus requires participants to react in a 
comparable way given the same stimulus. This means that many 
similarity measures c need to be compared over a time period and 
between participants. Suppose there is a new, distinctive event. 
Perhaps one participant has become very quiet. How does the 
group deal with it? Is there a consensus? We could look at the 
inter-participant similarities. A group similarity measure O—1 can 
be estimated by the sum of all the consistency scores, divided by 
the number of possible inter-participant measures. If this measure 
is high, it would be tempting to believe there 1s consensus, even 
though there might be differences in particular inter-participant 
similarity values. 

Distinctiveness is indicated 1f there are low values of intra- and 
inter-participant similarity. These values could also indicate that 
Grice’s Maxim of Manner is not being well-observed. 

Grice’s other Maxims might be interpreted in terms of 
information. Shannon entropy*® is a measure of the information 
content of a random variable H(X) (or in our context, a specific 


output string, Wy oy (Y). It is a function of the underlying 
probability distribution of symbols and does not take into account 
time ordering. In Shannon’s framework, mutual information /(X; 
Y) measures the dependence between two random variables,*’ and 
this can serve as a similarity measure. (In this context, ¥ and Y 
represent the output and input streams, respectively). The Maxim 
of Quantity suggests that the information of each individual 
output is broadly equivalent. If one individual is_ playing 
simplistically whereas the others have quite complex outputs (or 
vice versa), the individual is flouting this maxim. Such a 
possibility is measurable by comparing the information content of 
each source; we expect a high correlation. The Maxim of Relation 
could be measured by comparing the information content of input 
and output streams across a period of time. The Maxim of Quality 
is measurable by making similar comparisons with examples 
outside of the current environment (i.e. historical antecedents). 
This however, draws us back to the problems of authorship 
highlighted earlier. 

We have attempted to show how concepts drawn firmly from 
human experience might become applicable to a computational 
creativity. Live algorithm functions, and the resultant potential 
relations, can be implemented in separate modules based on a 
variety of research fields. POf provides a functional description of 
a live algorithm and offers an architecture for live algorithm 
construction. Existing P, Q, and f software might be wired 
together, and if a universal communication protocol could be 
established, development would be accelerated by the pooling of 
results from various music computing research communities. The 
brief survey below indicates the creative potential of this range. 


LIVE ALGORITHMS IN PRACTICE 


There are many performance systems that satisfy some aspects of 
the live algorithms agenda, despite the aspirational nature of this 
research. Approaches can be found across the domains of 
information retrieval, statistical modeling, evolutionary 
computation, dynamical systems and connectionism. In many 
cases, we can see that this work is broadly cross- or inter- 
disciplinary in nature: many researchers are _ also 
musicians/practitioners, and many systems are intended 
principally for use in a real-life performance setting. The Live 
Algorithms for Music Network, set up in 2004, demonstrates the 
breadth of relevant disciplines.*° 

George Lewis’s improvisation system Voyager is “a 
nonhierarchical, interactive musical environment,” in which 
players engage with a “virtual improvising orchestra.’”’*! 
Significantly, this is an early example of a system in which 
interaction occurs only via the music itself: Voyager receives 
input through real-time audio analysis. Ongoing MIDI events 
occur independently or in response to the input data by 
reconfiguring a set of asynchronous scale generators. Lewis 
argues the computer is a mirror of the player’s intentions, “even if 
the actual material played by the computer does not necessarily 
preserve the pitch, duration or morphological structures found in 
the input.’** A fundamental correspondence between human 
player and virtual orchestra is sought. Novelty and quality (the 
latter in Grice’s sense) are achieved using random generators and 
complex hand-coded rules based on music theory concepts. But 
the system is capable of great richness, offering a balance 


between reactive and apparently proactive behaviors, and was the 
inspiration for the authors’ work in this field. 

A significant number of systems use some form of music 
informational retrieval (MIR) or statistical modeling. Information 
is derived from a set of input data and used to generate new 
output that differs in surface detail from that inputted. Live or pre- 
recorded music and either audio or MIDI data can be used. In 
MIR, audio content analysis and database processing were 
developed for commercial application to catalogue and access 
libraries of music recordings, for example, for digital music 
consumers.*? However, there are creative, interactive systems that 
explore this approach. Casey developed an original method for 
cataloguing successive fragments of a stored audio file by 
timbre.** The Soundspotter generates a granular stream from the 
analyzed audio by correlating a live audio control source with this 
pre-analyzed material in a highly efficient way. Schwarz’s 
CataRT generates a scatter plot interface also based on a corpus of 
pre-analyzed audio.*” These systems offer real-time mapping of 
user-driven data or audio to an existing corpus, and they have 
great potential in a modular live algorithm system. For example, 
Frank uses a co-evolution algorithm after Todd and Werner*/ 
with a symbolic encoding of data as /exemes. Rather than 
mapping the player’s audio directly to the Soundspotter database, 
a genetic algorithm produces a diverse range of outputs by using 
evolutionary selection. Novelty is possible, although the system’s 
fundamental aim is to allow the player “to navigate a map of 
unconscious gestures by providing an evolving ‘mirror’ to her 
playing.”*® 

Pachet’s Continuator creates statistical analyses on-the-fly via 


a Variable Markov model.*? MIDI-based pitch and duration 
information is used. The resulting model, which develops in 
complexity as more information is inputted, generates musical 
material with a strong stylistic relationship to the player’s style 
(usually a pianist). This matching is strengthened by using a rule- 
based biasing method that, for instance, can favor harmonically 
compatible material at any given moment. Pachet describes a 
number of collaborative modes; for example, modeling the 
current input or applying a previously learned model (from 
another musician or corpus of material) in which case the live 
player improvises with a proxy of another. The OMax system 1s 
based on the analysis and reconstruction of musical patterns.>? It 
uses the Factor Oracle Incremental Algorithm, an efficient way to 
identify substrings, and their repetition, within a longer string 
(e.g., a sequence of MIDI notes played live). The resulting Factor 
Oracle can be navigated to produce new substring orderings, with 
a number of decision systems termed “stylistic reinjection.”>! 
OMax allows improvising behaviors beyond that gathered from 
the player: one three-party improvisation schema includes a 
second human performer (computer user) who can act as director 
and interpreter of events proposed by the computer. 

Any system that models a real performance is likely to fulfill 
Grice’s Maxim of Quality, because there can be a close 
relationship in style and content between computer and musician. 
The generation of “new” material from the model satisfies 
Boden’s definition of creativity as “unfamiliar combinations of 
familiar ideas,”°? and her more advanced notion of creativity—as 
a structured exploration of a conceptual space—could, arguably, 
be satisfied too (in that the model can be deemed a conceptual 


space). These modeling systems can accrue knowledge of events 
(a sort of memory) through continuous analysis. The conceptual 
space grows in its complexity of internal relations (whether 
lexemes, Markov chains, or substrings) as more data is received. 
However, mirroring behaviors are confined within the conceptual 
space of the model, which in turn is determined by the input of the 
player. 

Genetic algorithms (GA) have been applied in a creative 
context as an attempt to expand conceptual space, by allowing the 
possibility of apparently novel outputs that might arise from 
unpredictable processes of variation within an organized structure, 
seeded randomly.°*> GAs are computational models of biological 
evolution, generating new populations of data in iterative cycles 
analogous to breeding and natural selection. Typically, they 
Operate in five stages, as described by Biles: initialization, 
selection, crossover, mutation, and replacement.>* A selection 1s 
made from a population of data (which could be randomly 
generated); the selected data is subject to recombinations and 
small random changes, “offspring,” which in whole or part 
replace the original “parent” population. Members of the new 
population are sonified; by analogy, genotype becomes 
phenotype. The reason for selection is a key factor. In many GA 
applications, a fitness function—a selection rule—is used to rank 
members of the population. Alternatively, the user/composer may 
intervene in the selection directly. Biles’s GenJam (a Jjazz- 
inspired system for trading phrases between musician and 
computer) originally needed a human “mentor” with separated 
training and performance stages.-? A later version uses a 
randomized selection function, but with an initial population of 


acceptable phrases. The Frank system described above uses a 
coevolutionary method in which “critics” and “singers” evolve in 
parallel, using selection criteria derived from musicians’ live 
performance. 

A related approach involves dynamical systems that model self- 
organizing behaviors found in nature. Swarm dynamics were 
applied to music by Blackwell, using a MIDI-based system.°° An 
audio-only version, based on granular synthesis, was_ later 
developed by the authors.°’ Swarming and flocking behaviors, 
evidenced by social insects for instance, have complex, emergent 
properties that can be mathematically modeled as artificial 
particle swarms. The particles can be envisioned to swarm 
through a finite multi-dimensional space, the dimensions 
correlating to musical parameters. Swarming therefore produces 
new parameter values for synthesis. Their behavior is influenced 
by attractors (pockets of “food”), which represent an analysis of 
the musician’s most recent contributions. In a later version the 
attractors diminish in strength according to the number of visits 
and the swarm can revisit past events. The system therefore 
balances independent, self-organizing behaviors with imitation 
and recall.°® 

Young’s prosthesis system explores mutual learning between a 
human and computer improviser, with versions for various solo 
instruments (including piano, flute, and oboe).°? An internal 
representation of the musician’s performance is _ accrued 
automatically, consisting of separate fixed points in a miulti- 
dimensional feature space. This is derived from a rolling 
statistical analysis of live audio parameters. The computer marks 
these fixed points without supervision, based on Euclidean 


distance measures: when the internal representation strays into 
new areas of the feature space, these are noted as “interesting.” 
The system articulates this process in its own musical output, by 
continuously comparing the current representation with 
previously marked points: these distance measurements are 
mapped to parameters governing a stochastic synthesis engine. 
The machine’s learning is therefore only apparent through the 
variation in sound it outputs: the greater number of input 
behaviors learned, the greater the variety of its own outputs. Both 
human and machine participants can only make inferences about 
the behavior of the other, albeit in quite different ways. The linear 
structure of a performance emerges from the mutual learning 
process and exploration of the unfolding feature space. Mapping 
is achieved using a feedforward neural network. 

A number of systems demonstrate the creative potential of live 
algorithm research by combining standard audio analysis tools 
(P), AI techniques or dynamical systems (f), and 
customized/composed generative systems (Q). This modular 
approach provides the opportunity to integrate human and 
machine behavior by addressing a set of separable problems. 
Hsu’s improvisation systems, developed for saxophonist John 
Butcher, explore the use of timbral analysis as a basis for forming 
higher-level descriptors.°° These descriptors can influence the 
output of generative musical agents by correlating the computer’s 
behavior with the performer’s. Bown and Lexer have explored the 
use of recurrent neural networks with simple low-level dynamical 
behaviors.°! These networks can be applied by hand-coding 
connections among audio analysis tools, the network, and a 
stochastic generative music system. 


THE PROBLEM OF AUTONOMY 


Above all, autonomy distinguishes an ideal live algorithm from 
any other computer-based performance system. If a machine is 
not autonomous it can only react, and all the musician can hope 
for is a richly distorted mirror, imitating novelty by virtue of its 
unpredictability. Autonomy is more than automation—the ability 
to function in a free-standing way—it is a capacity to make 
decisions that impact upon the future experience of others. 
Decisions need a context: the properties and consequences of 
options, the strategies that might inform choices, and criteria for 
their evaluation. These can include. for instance, understanding 
causal attribution through observation of others’ behavior in order 
to make predictions about future actions and new decisions. In 
improvised performance, decisions do not have easily definable 
strategies or criteria, but a framework must be at least implicit. 
Algorithms do not cognate—so they cannot make creative 
decisions—but they can produce non-arbitrary changes in state. In 
performance, a non-arbitrary change is manifest as a “decision” 
when it modifies the sonic environment, even if this is the product 
of an adaptation. Consequently, the change invites a response; it 
has the affect of intention, to which causes might be attributed. 
One way to do this is to respond differently to the same, 
repeated conditions. This is the converse of Kelley’s concept of 
distinctiveness; given the same circumstance, can the response 
differ? A history of the performance is needed so that an identical 
pattern of inputs can be distinguished by its placing within a 
sequence. An autonomous system must have an internal, hidden 
state, and incoming data must impinge on this state. The state 


must, in turn, influence outgoing events. The sequence of internal 
states stored in memory has a functional relationship to the 
incoming information stream and to the outgoing utterances. An 
algorithmic process might use system memory to fix behaviors— 
in AI terms, this is known as learning—or a generative algorithm 
might be parameterized by past states, as happens in dynamical 
systems based on natural phenomena such as swarming. 

The live algorithm must both start and stop outputting data. We 
imagine the following scenario: musicians assemble on stage and 
the computer is switched on. We wait for the first utterance. The 
live algorithm is computing but not outputting. An “urge” to 
commence increases in both musician and machine. The 
algorithm must, in some way, compute whether it should lead or 
continue waiting. If deprived of visual cues, it can only do so 
based on the duration of the silence, but performances rarely 
begin with silence. Perhaps a shuffling sound in the audience 
precipitates a response? The performance starts. There are many 
periods in which one, two, or more musicians, human or 
otherwise, are playing, but there may be periods of silence, yet the 
performance is not judged to be over. Once more the live 
algorithm must decide whether a silence is merely an interlude or 
the silence indicates that the performance is complete. This is a 
demanding problem for computation that awaits a satisfactory 
solution. 

The central mystery of live algorithm research is how could a 
machine, logically equivalent to a paper tape, a read-write head, 
and an inner automaton, possibly recreate the vast spectrum of 
human musical behavior and, in doing so, give us confidence that 
it is worthy of our attention? It might be imagined that, in the 
future, exotic computers more powerful than Turing Machines 


might be up to the task. Otherwise, if a live algorithm were to be 
discovered within the current computational paradigm, is human 
creativity reducible to punch-tape and clockwork? But the search 
for such “hypercomputers” is arguably as futile as the search for 
perpetual motion.°” What, therefore, might a live algorithm teach 
us about ourselves? 

The challenge of live algorithms is to find genuinely original 
ways for humans and computers to work together, based on our 
best models of creativity, social behavior, and computation. An 
entirely new performance practice awaits us. 
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CHAPTER 26 


IMPROVISATION OF THE MASSES 
Anytime, Anywhere Mobile Music 


GE WANG 


THE mass-scale adoption of modern mobile computing technology 
(e.g., phones and tablet computers) presents immense potential to 
reshape the way we engage one another socially, creatively, and 
musically. This chapter examines a type of ad hoc music-making 
and improvisatory behavior on a massive scale, leveraging 
personal interactive mobile instruments (e.g., iPhones and iPads), 
location awareness (via GPS), and the connective social potential 
of cloud computing. I will investigate an emerging social/musical 
improvisatory context that does not exist in any single location, 
but as a network and community of anonymous but connected 
participants around the world. As case studies, I will draw from 
experiences with the Stanford Mobile Phone Orchestra, as well as 
the community of Smule social/proto-musical experiences on 
mobile devices (over 125 million users to date). Through new 
collaborative musical interactions, these experiences seek to 
transform and extend traditional music-making paradigms to a 
type of “anytime, anywhere” social music. 

The setting for this type of improvisatory behavior is not 
confined to concert halls, rehearsal rooms, studios, or even the 


proverbial garage where the band convenes and jams. Instead, it 
pervades the fabric of everyday life—in living rooms, dorms, 
coffee shops, supermarkets, on the streets—nearly anywhere and 
essentially anytime. Analogously, the participants in this type of 
ad hoc music-making are not necessarily professional musicians 
or even those who play an instrument. They are everyday people 
from every walk of life, perhaps only sharing a universal 
enjoyment of music. I will examine this emerging phenomenon 
from several angles. I first explore the nature of anytime, 
anywhere music through musical instruments created for mobile 
phones and examine various forms of ad hoc, in-the-moment 
musical expression. I then look at a new social collaboration layer 
that has been enabled, affording geographically diverse, semi- 
anonymous improvisatory interactions. Finally I examine a form 
of interaction of mobile music-making that shifts the role of the 
instrument, the performer, and the audience. 


AD HOC MOBILE MUSIC 


Since the proliferation of powerful mobile devices such as the 
Apple iPhone (released in 2007) and the programmable mobile 
app (beginning in 2008), a new type of anywhere, anytime music- 
making has not only emerged but also blossomed. Music is being 
made in new ways and in unconventional contexts, often location- 
aware and socially engaged. The role of the music-maker is 
changing, as musical experiences mediated through commodity 
mobile devices are beginning to provide a type of democratization 
to the masses, enabling and encouraging more people than ever to 
participate musically. We are also witnessing the emergence of a 


new social medium in which musical collaboration is less 
premeditated and is shared among strangers separated by large 
physical distances. From an instrument designer’s point of view, 
it is now possible, perhaps for the first time in history, to develop 
music-making artifacts and distribute them to the masses by the 
millions around the world through mobile devices and apps. Also 
for the first time, people have ready access to these mobile- 
musical artifacts and are embracing them in unprecedented 
numbers. For example, the Smule Ocarina app has over ten 
million users to date, and J Am T-Pain nearly five million. More 
than two hundred million songs have been played in the Magic 
Piano app (its users having collectively banged out one hundred 
billion notes!). In these contexts, I examine several themes, 
trends, and phenomena through case studies of the very 
practitioners of this new brand of anytime, anywhere music- 
making: the everyday user (Figure 26.1). 
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FIGURE 26.1 An early example of users across the globe anonymously sending 
“chain” musical sonifications of finger drawings in Smule’s Zephyr app (2008). 


FROM LIVING ROOM TO THE WORLD 


Ocarina 1s a re-imagining of the clay ocarina for the 1Phone, using 
breath, multitouch, and accelerometer to re-create the physical 
interaction ( : ). It also contains a 
visualization of the world that allows its users to listen in 
voyeuristically on others playing their iPhone ocarinas around the 
globe. So far, people have listened in on each other more than 
forty million times. Equally striking is the unexpected flood of 
self-expression from everyday users of Ocarina. 

Within a few days of the release of Ocarina (in November 
2008), user-created videos began surfacing on the Internet on 
websites such as YouTube ( ). Hundreds of videos 


showcased everyday users performing on their iPhone ocarinas, in 
living rooms, dorm rooms, kitchens, at holiday parties, on the 
streets, and in many other settings. Performers vary in age from 
young children to adults, and they come from all over the globe. 
They play everything from “Ode to Joy” to video game music 
(e.g., from Legend of Zelda, Super Mario Bros., and Tetris), 
themes from movies and television shows (e.g., The X-Files, Star 
Wars, Star Trek), popular and rock music, show tunes, and folk 
melodies (e.g., “Amazing Grace,” “Kumbaya,” “Shenandoah’’). 
Many are solo performances; others are accompanied by acoustic 
guitars, piano, and even other iPhone-based musical instruments. 

For example, one user created a series of videos in which she 
plays Ocarina by blowing into the 1Phone with her nose (top left 
in Figure 26.3). Apparently, she has had a long history of playing 
nose flutes, and Ocarina was her latest nasal-musical experiment. 
She began with a nose-mediated rendition of “Music of the Night” 
and, after this video gained notoriety on YouTube, followed up 
with performances of “The Blue Danube” (this one played upside- 
down to further increase the difficulty), “Theme from Jurassic 
Park,” the “Imperial March” from Star Wars, and even Rick 
Astley’s “Never Gonna Give You Up.”! 

One user braved snowy streets to busk for money with his 
iPhone ocarina and filmed the experience. Another group of users 
created a video promoting tourism in Hungary. Some have crafted 
video tutorials to teach Ocarina; others have scripted and 
produced original music videos. All of these represent improvised 
uses of the instrument that even we, its creators, had not 
anticipated. Overall, there is something about playing Ocarina on 
one’s 1Phone that seems to help one overcome the inhibition of 
performing, especially for people who are not normally 


performers or even musicians at all in the traditional sense. This 
phenomenon 1s perhaps demonstrated even more by the users of 
another mobile “instrument”—/ Am T-Pain. 
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FIGURE 26.2 Left: Physical interaction of Ocarina involves blowing into the 
microphone, multi-touch to control pitch, and accelerometer to add and influence 
vibrato. Right: Ocarina’s world visualizer allows users to anonymously listen in on each 
other. 


FIGURE 26.3 Ocarina users who have taken to YouTube to express themselves, from 
everyday settings to the world. 


I Am T-Pain is a mobile app that allows users to “auto-tune” 
their voice via their mobile phone, applying pitch detection and 
quantized pitch correction in real-time. This effect—uinitially 
created to subtly pitch-correct vocals in music production—has 
been used in more extreme and more prominent ways, notably by 
artists such as Cher and T-Pain. The effect, instantly recognizable 
and often controversial in its use, has pervaded popular culture 
and has even been elevated to the realm of cultural meme (“Auto- 
Tune the News,” for example, has been a wildly popular YouTube 
channel for commenting on and satirizing current events). With J 
Am T-Pain, the use of this effect seems to remove inhibition about 
singing and singing publicly, as if it provides just the right amount 
of obfuscation of the user’s voice while maintaining some of its 
characteristics. Having this vocal tool or toy in mobile-app form 
has a democratizing outcome in that everyday users can easily 
achieve the effect, adopting and embracing the semi-robotic, self- 
satirical personality of its mainstream practitioners and icons 
(e.g., T-Pain, Kanye, and Lil Wayne). Strangely, it promotes a 
sense of open, in-the-moment expression, largely devoid of self- 
awareness. The apparent amusement and satirical nature of the 
effect offsets, if not completely overcomes, the self-consciousness 
usually associated with singing. 

As depicted in Figure 26.4, everyday users have found 
innovative, creative avenues to express themselves with J Am T- 
Pain. Several of the screenshots originate from YouTube videos 
that are user-generated parodies of “I’m On a Boat’—tself a 
parody featuring T-Pain (the song, as the title suggests, 1s about 
being on a boat and explores this ostensibly mundane theme with 
great vigor). 1 Am T-Pain users have created several variations. 

“T’m On a Phone” was filmed at various landmarks in New 


York City, including Wall Street, Times Square, the subway, and 
even in front of the Apple Store on Fifth Avenue. This user- 
written and user-produced music video went over the top about 
owning and using a mobile phone, highlighting new daily 
opportunities enabled by the mobile phone (especially the iPhone) 
and jestfully proclaiming its superiority over past communication 
media, such as mail and the telegraph. Infused in the satire is a 
self-evident, if unwitting, testament to the transformative powers 
of the mobile smartphone. The lyrics, written and performed by 
two brothers who also produced the video, included lines such as 
the following: 


I take a picture, click (click) On my phone, bitch (bitch) 
I send that shit to your phone, cause I got MMS (MMS) 
I got Safari son, I got that Google Maps, 

They call me Steve Jobs, cause I got so many apps, 


I’m talkin’ on my bluetooth, makin’ deals and shit, 

No cords are clashin’, so my hands are free to knit. 

They think I’m talkin’ to myself, but I’m just calling my 
vet. 

I’m on a phone motherfucker, don’t you ever forget. 


Other variations included such works as “I’ve Got a Wii,” “I’m 
Going to School,” “I’ve Got Cotton” (a song about doing 
laundry), and “I’m On a Truck.” Along with these are countless 
other homemade performances, showcasing a great deal of open 
expression. The low-budget, non-professional production values 
lend a certain charm and authenticity, perhaps because they allow 
people to relate easily to these everyday situations and settings. 


FIGURE 26. 4 4 The users of I Am T-Pain in itié siemens of everyday life 


SOCIAL COLLABORATIVE SINGING 


However, the abandonment of self-consciousness in J Am T-Pain 
does not translate readily to another singing app for the iPhone 
—Glee Karaoke—despite many similarities. Users of Glee 
Karaoke on the whole seem much less likely to share their 
performances. The user demographics also differ in that J. Am T- 
Pain users tend to trend toward younger males, whereas Glee 
users trend more toward teenagers and females (consistent with 
the fan demographic of the television show that the app is based 
on). However, a different type of phenomenon pervades the Glee 
community through collaboration. The app provides a unique 


social musical feature: it allows users to add their voices to any 
existing performance, with no limits on the total number of 
participants on any single performance. For example, a user can 
begin a performance of a song (e.g., “Imagine” by John Lennon). 
Any other user can discover this performance in the app’s global 
visualization and immediately add his or her voice to the 
performance, rendering a new composite performance that others 
can join in turn. The app visualizes the locations and connections 
of the participants. 

In one instance, a man and his three-year-old niece, who lived 
across the United States from each other, shared a performance. 
The uncle started a performance of “Twinkle, Twinkle, Little 
Star,” and invited his niece to add her voice. What resulted was a 
spirited asynchronous duet (reminiscent of mail art, where there 1s 
a significant, expected time-delay between’ gestures by 
participants; those more skilled in the medium will take full 
advantage of this property), created in two locations and at 
different times, which started not quite in time (the little girl got 
behind in charming fashion) and ended in much gleeful silliness. 

A far larger-scale example began as an impromptu act in the 
wake of the earthquake and tsunami disaster in Japan in 2011. 
One woman, named Mayo Hashimoto, sang a performance of 
“Lean On Me” in Tokyo, and started an open invitation on the 
Facebook social network site for others to join her in the app. Her 
public post and invitation reads: 


Hi everyone, it’s from Japan. In Japan, there are still earthquakes and people are 
really scared. So, I’m trying to cheer them up by the song “Lean on Me.” Please 
join, sing and pray for Japan. If you’d like to join, comment here or on my songs, 
Pll send you request. Thanks!! 
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FIGURE 26.5 pare in a collaborative singing of “Lean on Me”; more than 4,000 
people have added their voices to this performance. Bottom: lines around the globe 
connect the original singer, located in Japan, to singers around the world. 


To date, this collaborative performance has more than four 
thousand participants on it, most of them apparently strangers 
from all over the world (Figu: ). 

These examples give us a glimpse into the new, ad hoc 
collaborations that are now possible through the combination of 
mobile music, networking, cloud computing (where the 
performances are stored, retrieved, augmented, and mixed), and 
GPS-based location awareness. This type of social exchange 1s 
meant to take place via chance discovery and extends equally well 


to acquaintances and strangers. Here, music is the motivation and 
the technology is simply the “glue” that binds people together. I 
believe this type of phenomenon is only beginning. 


IMPROVISING THE INSTRUMENT 


Sometimes improvisation can take a different form and happens 
on an unconventional level. In the 1Pad/iPhone app MadPad 
(Kruge and Wang 2011), users are encouraged to “remix their 
life’ by capturing audio-visual snippets that serve as musical 
building blocks to create improvised, homebrew musical 
instruments, which in turn can be looped and performed with 
improvisation. These homebrew instruments can also be shared 
socially and discovered for reuse and modification. 

Figure 26.6 shows six MadPad improvised instruments (or 
MadPad “sets’’) that users have created. Each of these consists of 
twelve audio-visual blocks that users have sampled from their 
everyday life. The first (top left) captures aluminum soda cans 
tuned to different pitches by their height and contents. The second 
(top middle) captures the sounds and movements of a small dog in 
ten blocks augmented with the sound of a bass drum and a car. 
The third (top right) is an instrument based, literally, on the sound 
of money. The fourth (bottom left) is a meta-piano instrument that 
features specific chords and riffs. The fifth (bottom center), titled 
“the mouth,” features a number of pitched and percussive sounds 
made by a mouth. Finally, the sixth (bottom right) is an 
instrument created by the sound and image of toy building blocks, 
echoing the building-block nature of the MadPad instrument 
itself. 


To date, MadPad users have created more than 250,000 such 
homebrew sets. This shows that the creative, improvisatory 
appetite is out there, and we only needed to set the conditions 
right through design and technology in order to bring it out. In a 
related way, MadPad can be seen as a crowd-sourcing mechanism 
for building instruments from everyday life and drawing from 
large populations. 
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FIGURE 26.6 Six user-created MadPad instruments. 


AUDIENCE PARTICIPATION IN MOBILE 
MUSIC PERFORMANCE 


The type of social music that I have discussed so far asks new 
questions about what can be improvised and expressed, as well as 
when and where. As part of this theme, the more traditional roles 
of the performer and audience are increasingly blurred. As early 
as 2001 there have been audience-participation musical 
performances mediated by mobile devices. “DialTones (A 
Telesymphony)” (2001) featured performers onstage calling the 
mobile phones of the audience members in real time (Levin et al. 
2003). Jason Freeman’s “Glimmer” (2004) is a piece for chamber 
orchestra and audience participation. More recently, the explosion 
of powerful smartphones has further expanded the possibilities for 
reexamining the role of the audience in performance. The 
Stanford Mobile Phone Orchestra explored this in a series of 
instruments and pieces for mobile devices and audience 
participation (Oh et al. 2010; Oh and Wang 2011; Wang, Essl, 
and Penttinen 2014). A variety of techniques were explored, 
including live-sampling audience members and sonifying live 
twitter feeds from both the audience and the world (Dahl, Herrera, 
and Wilkerson 2011). Another piece, “Converge,” is an audio- 
visual performance composed from biographical moments that are 
collected by a crowd using cloud-mediated mobile devices. Each 
captured moment comprises (1) a photograph, (2) an audio 
recording, and (3) text snippets that are time-stamped and 
location-tagged (Oh and Wang 2012). These source materials 
have been collected for over a year in various geographical 
locations connected with the participants’ life moments. The 
composition invites anyone to participate, and the resulting 
performance is an exploration of time, place, and memory, and 
perhaps the beauty in the “mundane” of everyday life (Figure 
26.7). 


WHAT DOES IT MEAN? 


The world has begun to explore a new type of musical expression 
and improvisation that is enabled by the possibilities of mobile, 
social music. I believe that the case studies examined here are 
only beginnings and that we have only begun to uncover what is 
possible. What have we learned so far? 


Location matters. Identity does not, necessarily. 


Incorporating location into the social mobile music experience 
enriches it, while at the same time it is not always necessary to 
know who you are socially and musically interacting with to have 
a meaningful experience (as shown in the Ocarina and Glee 
examples). It seems that location provides just enough 
information to feel there is “someone, somewhere out there,” and 
to start engaging musically. 
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FIGURE 26.7 Audience participation in mobile music performance, including sampling 
the audience, visualization of geo-tagged sound and images captured from daily life, 
and sonification of live Twitter data. 


Roles are shifting 


Mobile music is fundamentally blurring the conventions of 
traditional music-making—it asks us: who are the music makers? 
Can anyone make music? What does it mean to consume this type 
of user-created music? Where might that interaction take place, 
and when? And just how deliberate does the act of making music 
need to be (or need not to be)? For example, can it be as 
impromptu as picking up the telephone to call a friend? 

Finally, there is profound expressive potential in the elements 
of everyday life. Mark Weiser once wrote that “The most 
profound technologies are those that disappear, they disappear 
into the fabric of everyday life, until they are indistinguishable 
from it” (Weiser 1991). There is an endlessly improvisatory 


feeling about everyday life, and to make music out of it seems 
simple, profound, and authentic all at once—perhaps because it is 
something in which we are all enveloped. We need only to create 
the right experiences and applications of technology to foster this 
dormant but potent appetite. Yet designing such experiences is not 
straightforward, since we are just beginning to learn and unearth 
their potential—so continued experimentation is essential. One 
thing feels certain: the expressive potential and appetite is there— 
in the masses and in the fabric of everyday life—and it will 
continue to transform our musical experience. 


NOTE 


1. See http://en.wikipedia.org/wiki/Rickrolling. 
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